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„ Kinc Jonn.] The Troubleſome Reign of Thee John was 

written in two parts, by W. Shakſpeare and W. Rowley, and 
rinted 1611. But the preſent play 1s entirely different, and in- 
Enitely ſuperior to it. Por x. ZW | 


The edition of 1611 has no mention of Rowley, nor in the 
account of Rowley's works is any mention made of his conjunction 
with Shakſpeare in any play. King John was reprinted in two 
rts.in 1622. The firſt edition that I have found of this play in 


have not ſeen. JouN80N, 


Dr. Johnſon miſtakes when he th 
Rowley 's works of any gonjunction with Shakſpeare. The- Birth of 


OW, \ 
"x 
* 


ſpeare had any thing to it. Mr. Capell is equally miſ- 
hon when he five Pref, p- 1 ry that Rowley . called his 
in the title- page of The Merry Devil of Edmonton, Tp | 
There muſt have been ſome tradition, however erroneous, upon 
which Mr. Pope's account was founded. I make no doubt that 


was called for, and could not be procured from the players, a 


Ihe elder play of King Foha was firſt publiſhed in 1 791 Shak- 
ſpeare has preſerved the greateſt part of the conduct of it, as well 


others I have omitted as undeſerving notice. The number of quo- 


It contains ikewilſe a quantity of rhyming Latin, and ballad-metre; 
and in a ſcene where the Baſtard is repreſented as plundering a 
| monaſtery, there are ſtrokes of humour, which ſeem, from their 
particular turn, to have been moſt evidently produced by another 
hand than that of our author. 
printed for John Helme, whoſe name appears before none of the 
genuine pieces of Shakſpeare. I admitted this play ſome years ago 
as our author's own, among the twenty which r publiſhed from the 
old editions; but a more careful peruſal of it, and a further con- 
viction of his cuſtom of borrrowing plots, ſentiments, &c. diſpoſes 
me to recede from that opinion. STEEVENS, | | 


A play entitled The troubleſome raigne of Fohn King of England, 


in two parts, was printed in 1591, without the writer's name, 
It was written, I believe, either by Robert Greene, or George 
Peele; and certainly preceded this of our author. Mr. Pope, who 
1s very inaccurate in matters of this kind, ſays that the former was 
printed in 1611, as written by W. Shakſpeare and W. Rowley. 


its preſent form, is that of 1623, in folio. The edition of 1591 1 
s there is no mention in 
Merlin is aſcribed to them i bon: cannot believe Shak- 


partner 


Rowley wrote the firſt King John; and when Shakſpeare's play 
piratical bookſeller reprinted the old one, with V. Sb. in the title 


as ſome of the lines. A few of theſe I have pointed out, and 


"tations from Horace, and fimilar-ſczaps of learningiſcattered over 
_ this motley piece aſcertain it to haue been the work of a ſcholar. 


Of this hiſtorical drama there is a ſubſequent edition in 1611, 
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Account of the Engliſh Stage, Vol. II. MaLons. 


But this is not true. In the ſecond edition of this old play in 1617, 
the letters W. Sh. were put into the title-page, to deceive the pur- 


chaſer, and to lead him to ſuppoſe the piece was Shakſpeare's play, 


which at that time was not publiſhed. —See a more minute account 
of this fraud in An Attempt to aſcertain the order of Shakſpeare's 
Plays, Vol. I. Our author's King John was written, I imagine, 


in 1596, The reaſons on which this opinion is founded, may be 


found in that Eſſay, MaLons. 


Though this play have the title of The Life and Death of King 
John, yet the action of it begins at the thirty-fourth year of his 


life; and takes in only ſome tranfactions of his reign to the time 
of his demiſe, being an interval of about ſeyenteen years. | 


THEOBALD. 


Hall, Holinſhed, Stowe, Kc. are cloſely followed not only in 
the conduct, but ſometimes in the wary expreſſions throughout the 
following hiſtorical dramas; viz. Macbeth, this play, Richard II. 


Henry IV. two parts, Henry V. Henry VI. three parts, Richard III. 


and Henry VIII. | TE 
« A booke called The Hiftorie of Lord Faulconbridge, baſtard 
Son to Richard Cordelian, was entered at Stationers' Hall, Nov. 29, 
1614; but I have never met with it, and therefore know not 
whether it was the old black letter hiſtory, or a play on the ſame 
ſubject. For the original K. John, ſee Six old Plays on which 


| Shakſpeare founded, &c. publiſhed by 8. Leacroft, Charing-Croſs. 


8 5 Ee STEEVENS®, 

The N of Lord Faulconbridge, &c. is a proſe narrative, in 
bl. 1. The earlieſt edition that I have ſeen of it, was printed in 
1616. 2 | | 
A book entitled © Richard Car de Lion,” was entered on the 


Stationers' Books in 1558. 


A play called The Funeral of Richard Cordelion, was written by | 
Robert Wilſon, Henry Chettle, Anthony Ws and Michael 
Drayton, and firſt exhibited in the year 1598. See The Hiftorical 


PERSONS * 


King John: 

Prince Henry, his ſon; afterwards King Henry UI. 
Arthur, Duke of Bretagne, /on of Geffrey, late Duke 
/ Bretagne, the elder brother of King John. 
William Mareſhall, Earl of Pembroke. 


Geffrey Fitz-Peter, Earl of Eſſex, Chief Tuſticiary 


of England. 

William Longſword, Earl of Saliſbury.* 

Robert Bigot, Earl of Norfolk. | 

Hubert de Burgh, Chamberlain to the King. 
Robert Faulconbridge, on of Sir Robert Faulcon- 
„ 

Philip ede bis half-brother ; baſtard fon 
| to K. Richard the Firſt. 


: James Gurney, /ervant to Lady Faulconbridge. 
Peter of Pomfret, 4 Prophet. 


Philip, King of France. 
Lewis, the Dauphin. 
Arch-duke of Auſtria. 


Cardinal Pandulpho, he. Pope” s Legate. 
Melun, a French Lord. 


=” Chatillon, Ambaſſador from France 70 King john. 


Elinor, the widow of King Henry II. and mother of 


King John. 
n mother to Aer. 


Blanch, daughter to Alphonſo King of Caſtile, and 


niece to King John. 


Lady Faulconbridge, mother to the baſtard, and Robert 
Faulconbridge. 


Lords, Ladies, Citizens of Angiers, Sheriff, Heralds, 


Officers, $ oldiers, Meſſengers, and other Attendants. 


SCE NE, Jometimes in England, and ſometimes in 


France. 


—Saliſury.] Son to King Henry I. by Roſamond Clifford. 
Srxrrzysxs. 
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ſays to the French king, 
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KING JOH N. 


ACT . SCENE 1 
Northampton. A Room of State in the Palace. 


Enter King Joan, Queen Elinor, PrmuroOke, Es- 
SEX, SALISBURY, and Others, with CHATILLON. 


E. Joux. Now, ſay, Chatillon, what would France 
with us? . ee 
Cuar. Thus, after greeting, ſpeaks the king of 
J 
In my behaviour,“ to the majeſty, 


The borrow'd majeſty of England here. 


ELI. A ſtrange beginning ;—borrow'd majeſty ! 
K. Joux. Silence, good mother; hear the embaſſy. 


In my behaviour, ] The word Behaviour ſeems here to bave a 
ſignification that I have never found in any other author, The 
king of France, ſays the envoy, thus ſpeaks in my behaviour to the 


majeſty of England; that is, the King of France ſpeaks in the 
| FTA A; which I here aſſume, I once * that theſe two lines, 


in my behaviour, &c. had been uttered by the ambaſſador as part of 
his maſter's meſſage, and that behaviour had meant the conduct of 
the King of France towards the King of England; but the am · 
baſſador's ſpeech, as continued after the interruption, will not 
admit this meaning. Johxsox. ; | 
In my behaviour means, in the manner that I now do. | 
e . | M. Mason, 

In my behaviour means, I think, in the words and action that I 
am now going to uſe. So, in the fifth act of this play, the Baſtard 


** Now hear our * king, . 
u For thus his royalty doth ſpeak is ne-. MaLont, 


6 KING JOHN. 


Caar. Philip of France, in right and true behalf 
Of thy deceaſed brother Geffrey's ſon, 
Arthur Plantagenet, lays moſt lawful claim 
To this fair iſland, and the territories ; 
To Ireland, Poictiers, Anjou, Touraine, Maine: 
Deſiring thee to lay aſide the ſword, 
Which ſways uſurpingly theſe ſeveral titles; 
And put the ſame into young Arthur's hand, 
Thy nephew, and right royal ſovereign. 


K. Foun. What follows, if we diſallow of this? 
Cuar. The proud control * of fierce and bloody 


war, 


To enforce theſe rights fo forcibly withheld. 


K. Fonn. Here have we war for war, and blood 
| for blood, 


Controlment for controlment; fo anſwer France. 


control —] Oppaſition, from controller. Jon NsỹO. 

I think it rather means conſtraint or compulſion. So, in the ſecond 
act of King Henry V. when Exeter demands of the King of France 
the ſurrender of his crown, and the King anſwers “ Or elſe what 
follows?“ Exeter replies: | 

* Bloody conſtraint; for if you hide the crown 


«« Even in your hearts, there will he rake for it.” 
The paſſages are exactly ſimilar. M. Masox. | 


4 Here have wwe war for war, and blood for blood, 

Controlment for controlment; &c.] King John' s reception of 
Chatillon not a little reſembles that which Andrea meets with from 
the King of Portugal in the firſt part of Feronimo, &c. 1605: 

% And, Thou ſhalt pay tribute, Portugal, with blood. 
« Bal. Tribute for 45 then; and foes for foes. 
« And. I bid you ſudden wars.” STEEVENS. 


Jeronimo was exhibited on the ſtage before the year 1590. 


MaLone. 
From the following paſſage in Barnabie Googe's Cupido con- 
quered, (dedicated with his other Poems, in May, 1 562, and 


printed in 1563,) Feroymo appears to have been written earlier 
than the earlieſt of theſe dates: 


appeared in an Engliſh dreſs; 


Char. Then take my king's defiance from my 
L mouth, | 7 
The furtheſt limit of my embaſſy. 
K. Foun. Bear mine to him, and ſo depart in 
15 un EY ROT NOS 
Be thou as lightning * in the eyes of France; 


For ere thou canſt report I will be there, 
The thunder of my cannon ſhall be heard: 


Mark hym that ſhowes y- Tragedies, 
«« Thyne owne famylyar . 4 | 
«« By whom ye Spaniard's hawty flyle 
In Englyſh verſe is pende.” 2 _ 
B. Googe had already ſounded the praiſes of Phaer and Gaſ- 
* and is here deſcanting on the merits of Kyd. 
It is not impoſſible (though Ferrex and Porrex was acted in 
1561) that Hieronymo might have been the firſt regular tragedy that 
It may alſo be remarked, that B. Googe, in the foregoing lines, 
ſeems to ſpeak of a tragedy in Exgliſb verſe,” as a novelty. 
e | | | | | STEEVENS. 
5 Be thou as lightning —] The ſimile does not ſuit well: the 


lightning indeed appears before the thunder is heard, but the 


lightning is deſtructive and the thunder innocent. JounsoNn. 
The alluſion may notwithſtanding be very proper ſo far as 


. Shakſpeare had applied it, i. e. merely to the /aviftne/s of the 


lightning, and its preceding and foretelling the thunder. But there 
is ſome reaſon to believe that thunder was not thought to be inno- 
cent in our author's time, as we elſewhere learn from himſelf. See 


King Lear, Act III. ſc. ii, Antony and Cleopatra, Act II. ic. v. 
Julius Ceſar, Act I. ſc. iii. and ſtill more deciſively in Meaſure for 


Meaſure, Act II. ſc. ii. This old ſuperſtition is ſtill prevalent in 
many parts of the country, Ri TSX. | 

King John does not allude to the deſtructive powers either of 
thunder or lightning; he only means to ſay, that Chatillon ſhall 
appear to the eyes of the French like lightning, which ſhows that 
thunder is approaching : and the thunder he alludes to is that of 


his cannon. Johnſon alſo forgets, that though philoſophically 
ſpeaking, the deſtructive power is in the lightning, it has generally 


in poetry been attributed to the thunder. So, Lear ſays: 
«© You ſulphurous and thought-executing fires, 
„ Vaunt-couriers to oak-cleaving thunderbolts, 
Singe my white head!” M. Mason, 


5 4 


8 KING JOHN. 


So, hence! Be thou the trumpet of our wrath, 
And ſullen preſage of your own decay.— 
An honourable conduct let him have ;— 
. look to't: Farewell, Chatillon. 
Ent © 

"Rug; What. naw, my ſon? have I not ever ſaid, 
How ber eu Conſance would not ceaſe, 
Till ſhe HA kindled Franc, and all the world, 
Upon the right and party of her ſon? 

This might have been prevented, and made whole, 
With very eaſy arguments f love; 

Which no the manage 2 two e, muſt 
With fearfu blogdy Jue g a b itrate. 


Eri. Your * pòſſeſſi 
7, your right; 
Or elſe 1 ruſt go wrong wit you, and me: 

my conſcience whiſpers in your ear 

1 ne but heaven, and you, and I, ſhall hear. 


len preſage— — By the ether 1 which cannot be 
: applied to a trumpet, 
now ſuggeſted anew id as if he had ſaid, be a frumpet to 
alarm with gur invaſion, be Bird of ill omen to croak out the 
prognoſtick of ybur own ruin, Jounson. 


I do not ſee why the epithet ſullen may not be welicd to a 


trumpet, with as much propriety as to a bell. In our author's 
Henry IV. P. II. we find pri 


« Sounds ever after as a ſullen 1 „ Matons. 


That here are two ideas, i is E ident; but the ſecond of them has 
not been luckily explained. Th 


eſullen preſage of your own decay, 
means, the diſmal paſſing bell, 9 4 2 
diſſolution. STEEVENS, 'F * 


— . zximicifiration. $0, in 
K. Richard II T * mY EE ans 
— zebels 


* 


age muſt, be made, wy begs. 


1 * * * 6h 


ö STELVENT, 


ATILLON and PEMBROKE. 


it is 17 that our author's imagination had 


announces your own approaching 
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KING JOHN. 9 


| Enter the Sheriff of Northamptonſhire, who 0 


pers Es8Ex." 


Es88x. My Hayes, here is the frangeſt contro- 
verſy, - 


Come from the country 1 to be judg'd by you, | 
That e' er I heard: Shall I produce the men? 


K. Fonx. Let them approach.— [| Exit Sheriff. 
Our abbies, and our * ſhall Pay 3 


| Re-enter Sheriff -with Rozzar FAULCONBRIDGE, 


and PurLIP, bis baſtard brother. 
This expedition's charge, —What men! are you? 


1 Pater the geri of W &c.] This ſtage direction 
1 58 taken from the old quarto. SrRREVENS. 


and Philip, his baſtard brother.) Though Shakſpeare adop t- 


ed this character of Philip Faulconbridge from the old play, it is 
not improper to mention that it is compounded of two diſtin N 
perſonages. 


Matthew Paris ſays: , Sub illius temporis curriculo, Falcaſius 
de Brente, Neuſterienſis, et ſpurius ex parte matris, atque Baſtardus, 
”= in vil jumento manticato ad egis paulo ante clientelam 


eſcenderat, &c. 
Matthew Paris, in his Hiſtory of the Monks of St. Albans, calls him 


Falco, but in his General Hiftory, Falcaſius de Brente, as above. 

Holinſhed ſays, ** That Richard I. had a natural fon named 
Philip, who in the year following killed the Viſcount De Limoges 
to revenge the hulk of his father.” STEEVENs, 


Perhaps the following paſſage in the Continuation of Harding's 


Ds Chronicle » 1543» fol. 24, b. ad ann. 14 25 ences the aathor of | 


the old play to affix the name of Faulconbridge to King Richard's 
natural ſon, who is only mentioned in our hiſtories by the name 
of Philip:“ one Faulceutrigge, therle of Kent, his baftarde, 
a ſtoute-harted man. 

Who the mother of Philip was, is not aſcertained. It is ſaid 
that ſhe was a lady of Poictou, and that King Richard beſtowed 


upon her ſon a lordſhip in that province. 


ro KING JOHN. 


Bast. Your faithful ſubject I, a gentleman, 
Born in Northamptonſhire ; and eldeſt ſon, 
As I ſuppoſe, to Robert toons 5 

A ſoldier, by the honour-giving hand 

Of Cœur-de-lion knighted in the field. 


K. Foun, What art thou? 


Ros. The ſon and heir to that fame Faulcon- . 
bridge. 


K. Foun. Is that the elder, and art thou the heir! > 
You came not of one mother then, it ſeems. 
Basr. Moſt certain of one mother, mighty king, 
That 1s well known; and, as I think, one father : 
But, for the certain knowledge of that truth, 
I put you o'er to heaven, and to my mother; 
Of that I doubt, as all men's children may.“ 


ELI. Out on thee, rude man! thou doſt ſhame 


2 — 
And wound her honour with this didence. YH 
Basr. I, madam? no, I have no reaſon for it; 9 


That is my brother's plea, and none of mine; 
The which if he can prove, a pops me out 


33 expanding the e of the Baſtard, Shakſpeare ſeems to | 

have proceeded on the following light hint in the original play: = 
* Next them, a baſtard of the king's deceas'd, | | 2 
4 A hardie wild-head, rough, and venturaus.” MaLoxe, 


2 But, for zhe certain knowledge of that truth, 
I put you oer to heaven, and to my mother; 
Of that I doubt, as all men's children may.) The reſemblance 
between this ſentiment, and that of Telemachus in the firſt Book 


of the Ody/ty, is apparent. The paſſage is thus tranſlated by 
Chapman: 


«« My mother, certaine, ſayes I am his ſonne; 
«« I know not; nor was ever ſimply knowne, 
« By any child, the ſure truth of his fire.” 

Mr. Pope has obſerved that the like ſentiment is found in Euripides, 
Menander, and Ariftotle. Shakſpeare expreſſes the ſame doubt in 
ſeveral of his other plays. STzzvENs. 
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KING JOHN, | 11 


At leaſt from fair five hundred pound a year: 
Heaven guard my mother's honour, and my land! 
K. Johv. A good blunt fellow n. 0 
younger born, 
Doth he lay claim to thine iber 


Basr. I know not why, except to ge? the land. 
But once he ſlander'd me with baſtardy : 


But whe'r I be as true begot, or no, 
That ſtill I lay upon my mother's head; 


But, that I am as well begot, my liege, 


( Fair fall the bones that took the pains for me ) 


Compare our faces, and be judge yourſelf. 

If old ſir Robert did beget us both, 
And were our father, and this ſon like him ;— 
O old fir Robert, father, on my knee 
I give heaven thanks, I was not like to thee. 


K. Foun. Why, what a madenp hath heaven lent 
us here! 


Er. He hath A trick of Ceeur-de-lion $ hes 995 


3 But whe'r —] Whe' r for 3 So, in Te Comedy of 


Errors 


6 Good ſir, fay whe” r you'll anſwer me, or no.“ 


9TEEVENS, 
4 He hatha rick of Cœur- de-lian face, ] The trick, or tricking, 
is the ſame as the tracing of a drawing, meaning that culiarity 
of face which may be ſufficiently ſhown by the flight ty outline, 
This expreſſion is uſed by Heywood and Rowley in their comedy 
called Fortune by Land and "tap «« Her face, the zrick of her eye, 
her leer.” The following paſſage in Ben Jonſon's Every Man out 
of his Humour, proves the phraſe to be borrowed from delineation : 
1 You can blazon the reſt, Signior ? 


„O ay, I have it in writing here o purpoſe; it coſt me two 


ſhillings the rricting. So again, in Cynthia's Reveli: 


cc 


—— the pariſh-buckets with his name at length zrick'd upon 
them.” STEEVENS. 


By a rick, in this place, is meant dne peculiarity of look or 


motion. So, Helen, in * s awell that ends well, ſays, ſpeaking of 
Bertram: 


12 KING JOHN. 


The accent of his tongue affecteth him: 

Do you not read ſome tokens of my ſon 

In the large compoſition of this man? _ 
K. Foun, Mine eye hath well examined his parts, 

And finds them perfect Richard. Sirrah, ſpeak, 

What doth move you to claim your brother's land ? 

Bas. Becauſe he hath a half- face, like my father; 

With that half-face + would he have all my land: 

A half-faced groat five hundred pound a year! 


Twas pretty, though a plague, 

« To ſee him 3 hour; 70 2 

4% His arched brows, &c. | 

«« In our heart's table; heart too capable 

Of every line and trict of his ſweet favour.” 

And Gloſter, in K. Lear ſays, x . "F 
he zrick of that voice I do well remember.“ M. Mason. 


Our author often uſes this phraſe, and generally in the ſenſe of 
_ a peculiar air or caſt of countenance or feature. So, in X. Henry VI. 
Part I: That thou art my ſon, I have partly thy mother's word, 
partly my own opinion; but chiefly a villainous z2rick of thine 

 CyYC,——,” MaALoNE. „ . | | 

4 With that half-face—] The old copy—with half that face. 
But why with half that face? There is no queſtion but the 
wrote, as I have reftored the text: With that half-face p 
Mr. Pope, perhaps, will be angry with me for diſcovering an 
anachroniſm of our poet's in the next line, where he alludes to 
a coin not ſtruck till the year 1504, in the reign of King Henr 
VII. viz. a groat, which, as well as the half groat, bore but half 
faces impreſſed. Vide Stabes Survey of London, p. 47. Holinſhed, 
Camden Remains, &c. The poet ſneers at the meagre ſharp 
viſage of the elder brother, by comparing him to a filver groat, 
that bore the King's face in profile, ſo ſhowed but half the 
face: the groats of all our Kings of England, and indeed all 
their other coins of filver, one or two only excepted, had a full 
face crowned; till Henry VII. at the time above mentioned, 
| coined groats and half-groats, as alſo ſome ſhillings, with half 
faces, i. e. faces in profile, as all our coin has now. The firſt 
groats of King Henry VIII. were like thoſe of his father; though 
afterwards he returned to the broad faces again. Theſe groats, 
with the impreſſion in profile, are undoubtedly here alluded to: 
though, as I ſaid, the poet is knowingly guilty of an anachroniſm 
in it: for in the time of King John there were no groats = all; 
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KING Jo HN. 13 


Kox. . My gracious liege, when that my fatherliv'd, 
Your brother did employ my father much 


Basr. Well, fir, by this you cannot get my land; 
Your tale muſt be, how he employ'd my mother. 


Ros. And once deſpatch'd him in an embaſſy 

To Germany, there, with the emperor, 
Io treat of high affairs touching that time: 
The advantage of his abſence took the King, 
And in the mean time ſojourn'd at my father's; 
Where how he did prevail, I ſhame to ſpeak : 
But truth is truth; large lengths of ſeas and ſhores 
Between my father and my mother lay, 
(As I have heard my father ſpeak himſelf,) 
When this ſame luſty gentleman was got. 

Upon his death-bed he by will bequeath'd 
| His lands to me; and took it, on his death,“ 
That this, my mother's ſon, was none of his; ; 
And, if he were, he came into the world 
Full fourteen weeks before the courſe of time. 
Then, good my liege, let me have what is mine, 
My father's land, as was my father's will. 


K. Foun. Sirrah, your brother is legitimate; ; 
| Your father's wife did after wedlock bear him: 
And, if ſhe did play falſe, the fault was hers ; 
Which fault lies on the hazards of all huſbands 
That marry wives. Tell me, how if my brother, 
Who, as you ſay, took pains to get this ſon, 


they bein firſt, as far as a coined in the reign of Kin 
Edward Il. THEOBALD. * * 4 


The ſame contemptuous alluſion occurs in The Downfall of Robert 
Earl of Huntington, 1601 : = 
* You half-fac'd great, you thick-cheek'd chitty- face.” 
Again, in Hifriomaſtix, 1610: 
„ Whilſt behold yon half: ac d minion.”” STEEVENS. 
5 —— took it, on his death,] i. e. entertained it as his fixed 
opinion, when he'was dyin g. So, in Hamlet: 
6 this, I take it, | 
% Is the main motive of our preparations,” STEVENS, 


14 KING JOHN. 


Had of your father claim'd this ſon for his? 
In ſooth, good friend, your father might have kept 
This calf, bred from his cow, from all the world; 


In ſooth, he might: then, if he were my brother's, 
My brother might not claim him; nor your father, : 


Being none of his, refuſe him : This concludes,\— 
My mother's ſon did get your father's heir; 
Your father's heir muſt have your father's land. 


Ros, Shall then my father's will be of no force, 
To diſpoſſeſs that child which is not his? 


Basr. Of no more force to diſpoſſeſs me, ſir, 
Than was his will to get me, as I think. 


EI. Whether hadſt thou rather, be a Faulcon- 


bridge, 
And like thy brother, to enjoy thy land; 
Or the reputed ſon of Cœur-de-lion, 
Lord of thy preſence, and no land beſide? 


Basr. Madam, an if my brother had my ſhape, 
And I had his, fir Robert * like him; 


Shit concludes, | This is a decifowe FINS, As your father, 


if he liked him, could not have been forced to reſign him, ſo not 


liking him, he is not at liberty to reject him. Jon xsOx. 
Lord of thy Aer and no land befide?] Lord of thy preſence 


- means, maſter 


of fortune. 


Lord of his preſence a parently ſignifies great in bir own perſon, 
by King John in one of the following ſcenes, 


and i 1s uſed 1 in this ſenſe 
Jon ns0N. 


C And I had his, fir Robert his, /ike him;) This is obſcure and 


ill expreſſed. The meaning Is—1f I had his ſhape, fir Robert — 


as he has. 


Sir Robert his, for Sir Robert's, is agreeable to the race of 


that time, when the 's added to the nominative was believed, I 
think erroneouſly, to be a contraction of his. So, Donne: : 
6c Who now lives to age, 


e Pit to be call'd Methuſalem * page * Jon N8ON. 


This ought to be printed: 
Sir Robert his; like him. 


that dignity and grandeur of appearance that 
may ſufficiently diſtinguiſh thee from the vulgar, without the help | 
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full blown 2%. We muſt obſerve, to ex 


Farthingt. MaLoNE. 


KING, JOHN. 15 
And if my legs were two ſuch e r . 


My arms ſuch eelſkins ſtuff'd; my face ſo thin, 
That in mine ear I durſt not ſtick a roſe, 5 


Leſt men ſhould ſay, Look, where three-farthings 


goes!“ 


His according to a miſtaken notion — received, being the 
ſign of the genitive caſe. As the text 


| | ore ſtood there was a 
double genitive. MALORNR. 5 | 
® —_—_. 7: 

| That in mine ear 1 durſt not ſtick a roſe, | 
Left men ſhould ſay, Look, where three-farthings goes!) In this 


very obſcure paſſage our poet is anticipating the date of another 


coin; humorouſly to rally a thin face, N as it were, by a 
in this alluſion, that 
ueen Elizabeth was the firſt, and indeed the only prince, who 


| coined in England three-half-pence, and three-farthing pieces. She 


coined ſhillings, ſix-pences, grams three-pences, two-pences, three- 
half-pence, pence, three-farthings, and half-pence. And theſe 
pieces all had her head, and were alternately with the % behind, 


and without the roſe, THhHroBALD. 


Mr. Theobald has not mentioned a material circumſtance rela» 
tive to theſe three-farthing pieces, on which the propriety of the 
alluſion in ſome meaſure depends; viz. that they were made of 
ſilver, and conſequently extremely hin. From their thinneſs they 
were very liable to be cracked. Hence Ben Jonſon, in his Every 
Man in his Humour, ſays, ** He values me at a crack'd three» 

So, in The Shoemaker's Holiday, &c. 1610: 

— Here's a three-penny piece for thy tidings.” | 

&« Firk. Tis but three-half-pence I think: yes, tis three-pencez 
I ſmell the . STEVENS, | * BT 

The ſticking roſes about them was then all the court-faſhion, as 
appears from this paſſage of the Canfaſſion Catholique du S. de Sancy, 
L. II. c. i: Je fog ay appris à mettre des ro/es par tous les coins,” 
i. e. in every place about him, ſays the ſpeaker, of one to whom he 
had taught all the court-faſhionss WarBURTON. 


The roſes ſtuck in the ear, were, I believe, only ro/es compoſed 
of ribbands. In Marſton's What you will, is the following paſlage : 
„ Dupatzo the elder brother, the fool, he that bought the half- 


penny ribband, wearing it in his ear,” &c. 


Again, in Every Mar ont of his Humour: * This b, 
in my ear, or 2. Again, in Love and Honour, by Sir W. 
D'Avenant, 1649: | | SS ke Tr ul 
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16 KING JOHN. 


And, to his ſhape, were heir to all this land,“ 
Would I might never ſtir from off this place, 
I'd give it every foot to have this face; | 
I would not be ſir Nob in any caſe.* 
Err. I like thee well; Wilt thou forſake thy 
fortune, N | 
Bequeath thy land to him, and follow me? 


Tam a ſoldier, and now bound to France. 


Basr. Brother, take you my land, I'll take my 
chance: Wo, e 


A lock on the left ſide, ſo rarely hung 
« With ribbanding, &c. | TE 


I think J remember, r Vandyck's pictures in the Duke of 
Queenſbury's collection at 


mbroſbury, to have ſeen one, with 


the lock neareſt the ear ornamented with ribbands which termi- 


nate in roſes; and Burton, in his Anatomy of Melancholy, ſays, 


s that it was once the faſhion to ſtick real fowers in the ear. 


At Kirtling, in Cambridgeſhire, the magnificent reſidence of 
the firſt Lord North, there is a juvenile portrait (ſuppoſed to be of 


Queen Elizabeth) with a red % ſticking in her ear. STEEVENS. 


| Marſton in his Satires, 1 598, alludes to this faſhion as fantaſtical ; 


C Ribbanded eares, Grenada nether-ſtocks.“ 


And from the epigrams of Sir John Davies, printed at Middle- 
| burgh, about 1598, it appears that ſome men of gallantry in our 
author's time ſuffered their ears to be bored, and wore their 


miſtreſs's ſilken ſhoe-ftrings in them. MaLone. 


laſt but one be underſtood here. I ſuſpect 


9 And, to his ſhape, were heir to all this land,] There is no noun 
to which avere can belong, unlefs the perſonal pronoun in the line 
's that our author wrote— 

And though his ſhape were heir to all this land, — 
Thus the ſentence proceeds in one uniform tenour. Madam, an if 
my brother had my ſhape, and I had his—and if my legs were, &c.— 


and though his ſhape were heir, &c. I would grve—, MaLons. 
The old reading ts the true one. *©* To his ſhape” means in ad. 


dition to it. So, in T roilus and Creſſida : 
0 'The Greeks are ſtrong, and ſkilful zo their ſtrength, 
« Fierce zo their ſkill, and zo their fierceneſs valiant.“ 
3 | STEEVENS., 
*I awould not be fir Nob —}] Sir Neb is uſed contemptuouſly for 


Sir Robert. The old copy reads—1? would not be—. The cor- 
rection was made by the editor of the ſecond folio, I am not 


ſure that it is neceſſary, MAaLons, 


„ 


EING on „ 


Your face hath got five hundred pounds a year; 
Yet ſell your face for fivepence, and *tis dear.— 
Madam, I'll follow you unto the death.“ 


EI. Nay, I would have you go before me thi- 
es ther. f e 
BAsr. Our country manners give our betters way. 
_ XK. Fony.. has is thy, pame? 
Basr. Philip, my liege; ſo is my name begun; 


Philip, good old fir Robert's wife's eldeſt ſon. 


K. Foun. From henceforth bear his name whoſe | 
form thou bear'tt: :. 


| Kneel thou down N but ariſe more great; 
] 


Ariſe fir Richard, and Plantagenet.“ 
Basr. Brother by the mother's ſide, give me 
your hand; 1 : 
My father gave me honour, yours gave land: 
Now bleſſed be the hour, by night or day, 
When I was got, ſir Robert was away. 


3 ——wnto the death.) This expreſſion (a Galliciſm,—a la mort) 
is common among our ancient writers. STEEVENS,® S. 
4 but ariſe more great;] The old copy reads only —riſe. 
Mr. Malone conceives this to be the true reading, and that“ more 
is here uſed as a diſſyllable. I do not ſuppreſs this opinion, 
though I cannot concur in it. STEEVENS. . 


Ariſe fir Richard, and Plantagenet.] It 1s a common opinion, 


that Plantagenet was the ſurname of the royal houſe of England, 


from the time of King Henry II.; but it is, as Camden obſerves 
in his Remaines, 1614, a popular miſtake. Plantagenet was not a 
family name, but a nick-name, by which a grandſon of Geffrey, 
the firſt Earl of Anjou was diſtinguiſhed, from his wearing a broom-. 
falt in his bonnet. But this name was never borne either by the 
firſt Earl of Anjou, or " King Henry II. the ſon of that Earl by 


the Empreſs Maude; he being always called Henry Firz- Empre/s ; 


his ſon, Richard Ceur-de-lion; and the prince who is exhibited in 
the play before us, John ſans- terre, or /ack-land, Maroxx. 
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18 KING JOHN. 


Err. The very ſpirit of Plantagenet !— 
I am thy grandame, Richard; call me ſo. 
 Basr. Madam, by chance, but not by truth: 
What though? 
Something about, a little from the right,, 

In at the window, or elſe o'er the hatch:? 
Who dares not ſtir by day, muſt walk by night; 
And have is have, however men do catch: 
Near or far off, well won is ſtill well ſhot; 

And I am I, howe'er I was begot. 


7 Madam, by chance, but not by truth: What though?) I am 


your grandſon, madam, by chance, but not by honefty ;—what 
then ? | | JonnsoN, 

8 Something about, a little from the right, &c.] This ſpeech, 
compoſed of alluſive and proverbial ſentences, is obſcure. I am, 
ſays the ſpritely knight, your grand/on, a little irregularly, but 


every man cannot get what he wiſhes the legal way. He that 


dares not go about his deſigns by day, muſt make his motions in the 


night; he, to whom the door is ſhut, muſt climb the window, or 
leap the hatch, This, however, ſhall not depreſs me; for the 


world never enquires how any man got what he is known to poſ- 
ſeſs, but allows that 70 have is to have, however it was caught, and 


that he who wins, foot well, whatever was |.'s ſkill, whether the 


arrow fell zear the mark, or far off it. JOHNSON, 


9 In at the window, &c.] Theſe expreſſions mean, to be born 


out of wedlock. So, in The Family of Lobe, 1608 : I ES 
 « Woe worth the time that ever I gave ſuck to a child that 
came in at the auindaau! | N . 

So, in Northward Hoe, by Decker and Webſter, 1607 : 

« kindred that comes in o'er the hatch, and failing to 
Weſtminſter,” &c. | | 

Such another phraſe occurs in Any Thing for a quiet Life - 
be then you keep children in the name of your own, which 
ſhe ſuſpects came not in at the right door. Again, in The Witches 
of Lancaſhire, by Heywood and Broome, 1634 It appears 

then by your diſcourſe that you came in at the window.''—** I 

would not have you think I ſcorn my grannam's cat to leap over 
the hatch,” Again: to eſcape the dogs hath leaped iz at a 
avindow,*—** Tis thought you came into 55 
becauſe you are a baſtard.” STEEYENS. 


world that way 


KING JOHN. 19 
KA. Foan. Go, Faulconbridge ; now haſt thou 


: thy deſire, 
A landleſs knight makes thee a landed ſquire.— 


Come, madam, and come, Richard; we muſt ſpeed 
For France, for France; for it is more than need. 


BASr. Brother, adieu; Good fortune come to thee! 


For thou waſt got i'the way of honeſty. 


= . [ Exeunt all but the Baſtard. 
A foot of honour * better than I was; 
But many a many foot of land the worſe. 


Well, now can I make any Joan a lady :— 


Good den, fir Richard, —God-a-mercy,* fellow ;— 
And if his name be George, I'll call him Peter: 
For new-made honour doth forget men's names ; 


Tis too reſpective, and too ſociable, 


For your converſion.5 Now your traveller, — 


2 A foot of honour —] A ſtep, un pas. JOHNSON, | | | 
Good den,] i. e. a good evening. So, in Romeo and Fuliet: 
God ye good den, fair gentlewoman.” STEEvV ENS. 


4 —— fir Richard,] Thus the old copy, and rightly. In . 
AR IV. Saliſbury calls him Sir Richard, and the King has juſt 


knighted him by that name. The modern editors arbitrarily read, 
Sir Robert. Faulconbridge is now entertaining himſelf with ideas 


of greatneſs, ſuggeſted by his recent knighthood. Good den, 


fir Richard, he ſuppoſes to be the ſalutation of a vaſſal, God-a- 
mercy, fellow, his own ſupercilious reply to it. STEEVENS. 


5 *Tis 0 reſpective, and too ſociable, 
For your converſion. ] Ręſpective is reſpeAful, formal. So, in 
T he Caſe is Altered, by Ben Jonſon, 1609: * I pray you, fir; you 
are too reſpective in good faith.” 3 
Again, in the old comedy called Michaelmas Term, 1607 : ** Seem 
reſpective, to make his pride ſwell like a toad with dew.” Again, 
in The Merchant of Venice, Act V: | 
| « You ſhould have been re/pefive,”” &c, : 
For your converſion, is the reading of the old copy, and may be 


right. It ſeems to mean, his late change of condition from a private 


gentleman to a knight. STEEveNs. 


Mr. Pope, without neceſſity, reads—for your converfing. Our 
author has here, I think, uſed a licence of phraſeology that he 
„„ PF 


20 KING JOHN. 


He and his tooth-pick? at my worſhip's meſs * 


often takes. The Baſtard has juſt ſaid, that new-made honour 

_ doth forge? men's names; and he proceeds as if he had ſaid, 
i —— ad not remember men's names. To remember the name of 

N an inferior, he adds, has too much of the reſpect which is paid to 

1h | ſuperiors, and of the ſocial and friendly familiarity of equals, for 
i your converſion, —for your preſent condition, now converted from 

the ſituation of a common man to the rank of a knight. 
| ID | | 5 MALoxx. 

6 — Now your traveller,] It is ſaid in A', avell that ends 
avell, that ** a traveller is a good thing after dinner.“ In that age 
of newly excited curioſity, one of the entertainments at great tables 
ſeems to have been the diſcourſe of a traveller. Jounsox. | 


So, in The partyng of Frendes, a Copy of Verſes ſubjoined to E | 
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i Tho. Churchyard's Praiſe and Reporte of Maiſter Martyne For- = 
. boiſher's Voyage to Meta Incognita, &c. 1578: 2s | = 
4 "OF and all the pariſh throw _ WE _ == 

« At church or market, in ſome ſort, will talke of :rav'lar 


now.” STEEVENS.\ © —- | = 

7 He and his tooth-pick ] It has been already remarked, that e 

pick the tooth, and wear a piqued beard, were, in that time, marks of 

a man affecting foreign faſhions, JohN x. OO 
Among Gaſcoigne's pom I find one entitled, Conncell given 
10 Maifter Bartholomeau Withipell à little before his latter Fourney to 
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1 
| Geane, 1572. The following lines may perhaps be acceptable to 
the reader who is curious enough to enquite about the faſhionable 
follies imported in that age: | | 5 
No, fir, if I ſhall fee your maſterſhip Y 
Come home diſguis'd, and clad in quaint array; 
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| | «« As with a pike-720th byting on your lippe; 

if "n «« Your brave muſtachios turn'd the Turkie way; | - 0 
1 A coptankt hat made on a Flemiſh blocke; 1 7A 
18 | _*« A night-gowne cloake down trayling to your toes; 2 
——— N « A ſlender flop clofe couched to your dock; 

\ WY 5 «« A curtolde ſlipper, and a ſhort ſilk hoſe,” &c. 

i Again, in Cynthia's Revels, by Ben Jonſon, 1601: | 

1 40 A traveller, one ſo made out of the mixture and ſhreds 

no of forms, that himſelf is truly deformed. He walks moft com- 

= | monly with a clove or pic#-zcath in his mouth.“ 
\ So alfo, Fletcher: 

UE | « You that truſt in travel; | 

WW *« You that enhance the daily price of toth-picks.” 

i 


Again, in Shirley's Grateful Servant, 1630: *©* I will continue my 
ſtate-poſture, uſe my tooth-pick with diſcretion,” &c. STEEVENS, 
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KING JOHN. 21 


And when my knightly ſtomach is ſuffic'd, 
Why then I fuck my teeth, and catechiſe 


My picked man of countries: M. dear ſir, 


» 


So, in Sir Thomas Overbury's Chara&ers, 1616 [Article, a 
Aﬀedted Traveller]: He cenſures all things by countenances and 


| ſhrugs, and ſpeaks his own language with ſhame and liſping; he 


will choke rather than confeſs rad mr drink; and his zooth-pick 
x 8 | 


is a main part of his behaviour.“ Lo xx. 


8 at my worſhip's meſs ;] means, at that part of the table 
where I, as a 4right, ſhall be placed. See The Winter's Tale, 
Vol. VII. p. 29, n. 8. e 1 

Your worſhip was the regular addreſs to a knight or eſquire, in 
our author's time, as your | us was to a lord.” MaLons. | 

9 My picked man of countries:] The word picked may not refer 
to the beard, but to the /oes, which were once worn of an iin- 
moderate length. To this faſhion our author has alluded in Xing 
Lear, where the reader will find a more ample explanation. Picked 
may, however, mean only ſpruce in dreſs, | 

Chaucer ſays in one of his prologues: ** Freſh and new her 
rg ypiked was. And in The Merchant's Tale: © He kempeth 

im, and proineth him, and piteth.“ In Hyrd's tranſlation of 
Vives's Inſtruction of a Chriſtian woman, printed in 1591, we meet 
with “ picked and apparelled goodly—goodly and pictedly arrayed.— 
Licurgus, when he would have women of his country to be regarded. 
by their virtue and not their ornaments, baniſhed out of the country 
by the law, all painting, and commanded out of the town all crafty 
men of picking and apparelling.” | | 

Again, in a comedy called 4/7 Fools, by Chapman, 1602: 

% *Tis ſuch a picked fellow, not a haire | 
About his whole bulk, but it ſtands in print.“ 1 

Again, in Love's Labour's Loft: He is too picked, too ſpruce,” 
&c. Again, in Greene's Defence of Coney-catching, 1592, in the 
deſcription of a pretended traveller: There be in England, 
eſpecially about London, certain quaint picit, and neat companions, 
attired, &c. alamode de France, &c. 

If a comma be placed after the word nan.“ I catechize 

« My picked man, of countries.” 
the paſſage will ſeem to mean, I catechiſe my ſelected man, 
about the countries through which he travelled.” STrevens. 


The laſt interpretation of picked, offered by Mr. Steevens, 1s un- 
doubtedly the true one. So, in Wilſon's Arte of Rhetorique, 1553: 
*© —ſuch riot, dicyng, cardyng, ing,“ &c. Piked or picked, (for 
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22 KING JOHN. 


(Thus, leaning on mine elbow, I begin,) 

_ IT fhall beſeech you That is queſtion now; 
And then comes anſwer like an ABC-book : 9%— 
Or, ſays anſwer, at your beſt command; 
At your employment ; at your ſervice, ſir: 
No, fir, ſays queſtion; J, feeet fir, at yours: 
And ſo, ere anſwer knows what queſtion would, 
(Saving in dialogue of compliment * 
And talking of the Alps, and Apennines, 

The Pyrenean, and the river Po,) 

It draws toward ſupper in concluſion ſo. 

But this is worſhipful ſociety, 

And fits the mounting ſpirit, like myſelf: 

For he 1s but a baſtar 5 to the time, | 


the word is variouſly ſpelt,) i in the writings of our author and his 
contemporaries, generally means, ſpruce, affected, effeminate. 
See alſo Minſkeu' s Dit, 1617: « To picke or trimme, Vid. 


Trimme.” MaLows. 
1 Picked man of countries, is—my — fob. Hol Ware. N 


like an ABC-book:] An ABC-book, or, as they ſpoke 
155 wrote it, an ab- boot, is a catechiſm, Jon SON. 


So, in the ancient Interlude of Youth, bl. I. no date: : 
| % In the A. B. C. of bokes the leaſt, 
« Vt is written, deus charitas a... 
Again, in Tho. Naſh's dedication to Greene's s Arcadia, 1616: 
EY. make a patrimony of In ſpeech, and more than a younger 
_ brother's inheritance of their Abcie.” STEEVENS. - 


2 And fo, ere anſwer knows what queſtion would, 

(Saving in dialogue of compliment ;] Sir W. Cornwallis's 28th 
Eſſay thus ridicules the extravagance o compliment 1 in our poet's 
days, 1601 : We ſpend even at his (i. e. a friend's or a ſtranger's) 
entrance, a whole volume of words. What a deal of ſynamon 
and ginger is ſacrificed to diſſimulation! O, hoaw bleed 2 J take 
mine eyes for preſenting me with this fight ! 0 Signior, the oor that 
governs my life in contentment, give me leave to interre myſelf in your 
arms !—Net ſo, fir, it is tos unworthy an incloſure to contain ſuch pre- 
ciouſneſs, &c. &c. This, and a cup of drink, makes the time as 
fit for a departure as can be.” ToLLeT. 


For he is but a baſtard to the time, &c.] He is "accounted but 
a mean man in the preſent age, who does not ſhew * his 15 his 
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KING JOHN. 23 


That doth not ſmack of obſervation ; 

(And ſo am I, whether I ſmack, or no;) 

And not alone in habit and device, 

Exterior form, outward accoutrement ; 

But from the inward motion to deliver | 
Sweet, ſweet, ſweet poiſon for the age's tooth : 
Which, though + I will not practiſe to deceive, 
Yet, to avoid deceit, I mean to learn; 

For it ſhall ſtrew the footſteps of my riſing.— 
But who comes in ſuch haſte, in riding robes? 

What woman-poſt is this? hath ſhe no huſband, 
That will take pains to blow a horn“ before her? 


Enter Lady FAULCONBRIDGE and James Gurney.” 


O mel it is my mother: How now, good lady? 
What brings you here to court ſo haſtily? _ 
Lavyr F. Where is that ſlave, thy brother? where 
: RTE. « OY, „„ 
That holds in chaſe mine honour up and down? 
Basr. My brother Robert? old fir Robert's 
ſon ? : 03 | 55 


deportment, and his talk, that he has travelled, and made obſer- 
_ vations in foreign countries. The old copy in the next line reads 
ſmoak, Corrected by Mr. Theobald. MaLone. | 
A Which, though -] The conſtruction will be mended, if in- 
ſtead of which though, we read this though. Jounson. . 
5 But wwho cames —] Milton, in his tragedy, introduces Dalilah 
with ſuch an interrogatory exclamation, JoynsoN, _ 
6 to blow a horn—] He means, that a woman who tra- 
velled about like a po/?, was likely to horn her huſband, 


JounsoN. 


7 James Gurney, | Our author found this name in peruſin 


the hiſtory of King John; who not long before his victory at Mi- 
rabeau over the French, headed by young Arthur, ſeized the lands 
and caſtle of Hugh Gorney, near Butevant in Normandy. 


C4 


MALONE, 


24 KING JOHN. 


Colbrand the giant, that ſame mighty man ? 
Is it ſir Robert's ſon, that you ſeek ſo? 


Labr F. Sir Robert's ſon! Ay, thou unreverend 
boy, 
Sir Robert's . Why ſcorn'ſt thou at fir Ro- 
bert? 
He is ſir Robert's ſon; and ſo art thou. 
Basr. James Ser, wilt thou give us leave a 
while? 


| Gus. Good leave,” good Philip. = 
BAS T. Philip e | *— James, 


8 Colbrand—] Colbrand was a Daniſh 1ant, whom Guy of 
Warwick diſcomfited in the preſence of King Athelſtan. The 
combat is very pompouſly deſcribed by Drayton in his on, 
| OHNSON. 

9 Good have, &. ] Good leave means a ready ent. So, f in 
K. Henry YI, Part III. Act III. fc. Ii: 

. K. Edæv. Lords, give us leave: I'll try this widow's wit. 

« Glo. Ay, good leave have you, for you will have leave.” 

| STEEVENS. 


0 Philip ?— ſparrow ] Dr. Grey obſerves, that Skelton has a 
poem to the memory of Philip Sparrow; and Mr. Pope in a ſhort 
note remarks that a ſparrow is called Philip. Jounson. 


Gaſcoigne has likewiſe a poem entitled, 7. he Praiſe of Phil 
Sparrow; and in Fack Drum's Entertainment, 1601, 18 —_ following 
_ paſſage: 
mT 10 The birds ſit chirping, chirping, &c. 
«« Philip is treading, treading, &c. 
Again, in The Northern Laſs, 1633: | 
«© A bird whoſe paſtime made me glad, 
GD And Philip twas my ſparrow.” 
| Again, 3 in Magnificence, an ancient Interlude, by Skelton, publiſhed 
by Raſtell: 
With me in kepynge ſuch a Phylyp Sparowe.” 
STEEVENS., 
The Baſtard means: Philip Do you take me for a ſparrow ? 
[AWKINS, 
The ſparrow i is compa CODY from its note. | 


« Phip phip the ſparrowes as they fly.” | 
Lyly's Mother Bombie. 
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KING JOHN. 25 


There's toys abroad; anon III tell thee more. 
Exit Gurney. 

Madam, I was not old fir Robert's fon; ; 

Sir Robert might have eat his part in me 

Upon Good- friday, and ne'er broke his faſt: 

Sir Robert could do well; Marry, (to confeſs!) 
Could he get me? Sir Robert could not do i it; 
We know er handiwork :— Therefore, <A mo- 

ther, | 
To whom am I beholden for theſe limbs? 
Sir Robert never holp to make this leg. 


 Layr F. Haſt thou conſpired with * brother | | 
too, | 
That for thine own gain ſhould'ſt defend mine ho- | 
nouxr? 
What means this ſcorn, thou moſt untoward aver 


From the ſound of the ſparrow's chirping, Catullus in his Elegy . 
on Leſbia's Sparrow, has formed a verb: 
* Seq circumſiliens modo huc, modo illuc, 
« Ad ſolam dominam uſque pipilabat. HoLT Ware. 


3 There's toys abroad; &c.] i. e. rumours, idle reports. So, in 
Ben Jonſon's Sejanus | 
| Es Toys, mere toys, | 
« What wiſdom's in the ſtreets.” 

Again, in a poſtſcript of a letter from the Counteſs of Eſſex to Dr. 
Forman, in relation to the trial of Anne Turner for the murder of 
Sir Tho. Overbury : ©* —— they may tell my father and mother, 

and fill their ears full of 9. State Trials, Vol. I. p. 322. 
STEEVENS. 


. might have eat his part in ne 

| Upon Good.: friday, and ne'er broke his fa aft: | This thou ght | 
occurs in Heywood's Dialogues upon Proverbs, 1 562 : 1 

* —— he may his parte on good Fridaie eate, | 
And faſt never the wurs, 2 ought he ſhall geate. 
STEEVENS. 

(to con 90 !)] Mr. M. Maſon regards the adverb 70, as an 

error of the preſs: but I rather think, 7 confeſs, means 70 come 

to confeſſion. But, to come to a fair confeſſion now, (ſays the 


Baſtagd,) could he have been the inſtrument of my production! EY 


STEEVENS. 
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26 XING JOHN 
Basr. Knight, knight, good mother, — Baſiliſco- 


r 
What! I am dubb'd; I have it on my ſhoulder. 
But, mother, I am not fir Robert's ſon; 
I have diſclaim'd fir Robert, and my land; 
Legitimation, name, and all is gone: 
Then, good my mother, let me know my father; 
Some proper man, I hope; Who was it, mother ? 
Lapr F. Haſt thou denied thyſelf a Faulcon- 


Basr. As faithfully as I deny the devil. 


6 Knight, knight, good mother, —Baſliſco-like :] Thus muſt this 
| paſſage be pointed; and to come at the humour of it, I muſt clear 
up an old circumſtance of ſtage-hiſtory. Faulconbridge's words 
here carry a concealed piece of ſatire on a ſtupid drama of that age, 
printed in 1599, and called Soliman and Perſeda. In this piece 
there is a character of a bragging cowardly knight, called Baſiliſco. 
His pretenſion to valour is 42 and ſeen through, that Piſton, 
a buffoon-ſervant in the play, jumps upon his back, and will not 
diſengage him, till he makes Baſiliſco ſwear upon his dudgeon 
dagger to the contents, and in the terms he dictates to him; as, for 
inſtance: e | | 
«© Baſ. O, I ſwear, I ſwear. 
« Piſt. By the contents of this blade, 
« Baſ. By the contents of this blade, — 
« Pit. I, the aforeſaid Bafilifco, —> 
% Baſ. I, the aforeſaid Baſiliſco, Anuigbt, good fellow, right. 
% Pift. Knave, good fellow, knave, knave.“ | 
So that it 1s clear, our poet is ſneering at this play; and makes 
Philip, when his mother calls him &zave, throw off that reproach 
by humorouſly laying claim to his new dignity of kighthood; as 
Baſiliſco arrogantly inſiſts on his title of tight in the paſſage above 
quoted. The old play is an execrable bad one; and, I ſuppoſe, 
was ſufficiently exploded in the repreſentation: which might make 
this circumſtance ſo well known, as to become the butt for a ſtage- 


ſarcaſm, TrroBALD. FE | 

The character of Bafili/co is mentioned in Naſh's Hawe awith 

you to Saffron Walden, &c. printed in the year 1596. 
| N | "<6 Wan. 
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KING JOHN. 27 


Lavyr F. King Richard Ceur-de-lion was thy 
father; | 


By 2 and vehement ſuit I was ſeduc'd 


To make room for him in my huſband's bed 
Heaven lay not my tranſgreſſion to my charge !— — 
Thou art ' the iſſue of my dear offence, _ | 
Which was ſo ſtrongly urg'd, paſt my defence. 


Basr. Now, by this light, were I to get again, 


Madam, I would not wiſh a better father. 


Some fins * do bear their privilege on earth, 

And ſo doth yours; your fault was not your folly: 
Needs muſt you lay your heart at his diſpoſe, —. 
Subjected tribute to commanding love, — 
Againſt whoſe fury and unmatched force 

The awleſs lion could not wage the fight? 
Nor keep his princely heart from Richard's hand. 
He, that perforce robs lions of their hearts, 
May eaſily win a woman's. Ay, my mother, 


With all my heart I thank thee for my father! 
| Who lives and dares but ſay, thou didſt not well 
When I was got, I'll ſend his ſoul to hell. 


7 Thou ar!—] Old copy—That art. Corrected by Mr. Rowe. 
Jo; „ 0 Malone. 
8 Some fins —] There are fins, that whatever be determined of 
them above, are not much cenſured oz earth, Joh ND ON. 
9 Needs muſt you lay your heart at his diſpoſe, 
Againſt whoſe fury und unmatched force | | 
The awleſs lion could not wage the fight, &c.] Shakſpeare here 
alludes to the old metrical romance of Richard Cœur-de- lion, 
wherein this once celebrated monarch is related to have acquired 
his diſtinguiſhing appellation, by having plucked out a lion's heart 
to whoſe fury he was expoſed by the Duke of Auſtria, for having 
ſlain his ſon with a blow of his fiſt. From this ancient romance 
the ſtory has crept into ſome of our old chronicles: but the original 
paſſage may be bo at large in the introduction to the third volume 
of Reliques of ancient Engliſh Poetry. PERCY. 


28 KING JOHN. 


Come, lady, I will ſhow thee to my kin; 
And they ſhall ſay, when Richard me begot, 
If thou hadſt ſaid him nay, it had been ſin: 
Who ſays it was, he lies; I ſay, twas not. 
CC [Ereunt. 


France. Before the walls of Angiers. 


Enter, on one ſide, the Archduke of Auſtria, and 

Forces; on the other, Pniiie, King of France, 
and Forces, Lewis, ConSTANCE, ARTHUR, and 
Attendants. | e ns 


TE. Before Angiers well met, brave Auſtria.— 
Arthur, that great forerunner of thy blood, 
Richard, that robb'd the lion of his heart, 
And fought the holy wars in Paleſtine, 
By this brave duke came early to his grave: 


2 Richard, on robb'd &c. | N So, — 3 « Tt 
is fayd that a Hen was put to kynge Richard, in priſon, to 
| king devoured him, 12 when the Hen was ga — he put his 
arme in his mouth, and pulled the Hen by the harte ſo hard that 
he ſlewe the Hen, and therefore ſome ſay he is called Rycharde 
Cure de Lyon; but ſome ſay be is called Cure de Lyon, becauſe of 
his boldneſs and hardy ftomake.” GREY. 


I have an old black-lettered hiflory of lord | Faucanbridge, whence 
Shakſpeare might pick up this circumſtance, Farmer 

In Heywood's Downfall of Robert Earf of Huntington, 1601, there 
is a long deſcription of this fabulous atchievement. Wk 

The ſame ſtory is told by Knighton, inter Decem Scriptores, and 
by Fabian, who calls it a fable, It probably took its riſe from 

ugh de Neville, one of Richard's followers, having killed a 
lion, when they were in the Holy Land: a circumſtance recorded 
by Matthew Paris. MaLone. N 7 | 

3 By this brave duke came early to his grave :] The old play led 
Shakſpeare into this error of aſcribing to the Duke of Auſtria the 
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And, for amends to his poſterity, 


KING JOHN. 29 


At our importance hither is he come, 

To ſpread his colours, boy, in thy behalf; 

And to rebuke the uſurpation 

Of thy unnatural uncle, Engliſh John: 

Embrace him, love him, give him welcome hither. 
Arty. God ſhall forgive you Caur-de-lion's 
death, „ | 


The rather, that you give his offspring life, 


Shadowing their right under your wings of war: 


death of Richard, who loſt his life at the ſiege of Chaluz, long after 
he had been ranſomed out of Auſtria's power. STEEveNs, 


The producing A»/?ria on the ſcene is alſo contrary to the truth 
of hiſtory, into which anachroniſm our author 1 by the old 
play. Leopold Duke of Auſtria, by whom Richard I. had been 
thrown in priſon in 1193, died in conſequence of a fall from his 
horſe in 1195, ſome years before the commencement of the preſent 

lay. FELT, | | N 5 
. The original cauſe of the enmity between Richard the Firſt, 
and the Duke of Auſtria, was, according to Fabian, that Richard 
* tooke from a knighte of the Duke of Ofriche the ſaid Duke's | 


banner, and in oy of the ſaid duke, trade it under foote, and 


did unto it all the ſpite he 3 Harding ſays, in his Chronicle, 
that the cauſe of quarrel was Richard's taking down the Duke of 
Auftria's arms and banner, which he had ſet up above thoſe of the 
King of France and the King of Jeruſalem. The affront was given, 
when they lay before Acre in Paleſtine. This circumſtance is 
alluded to in the old King Fohr, where the Baſtard, after killing 


_ Auſtria, ſays, 


And as my father triumph'd in thy ſpoils, 
« And trod thine enfigns underneath his feet, &c. | 
Other hiſtorians ſay, that the Duke ſuſpected Richard to hay 
been concerned in the aſſaſſination of his kinſman, the Marquis of 


Montferrat, who was ſtabbed in Tyre, ſoon after he had been 


Richard's enemies for political purpoſes. MaLoxne. 
At our importance —] At our importunity, JOHNSON. 
So, in Twelfth Night : 
60 Went 1 
« The letter at Sir Toby's great importance,” STEEVENS. 


elected King of Jeruſalem ; but this was a calumny, propagated by 
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Till Angiers, and the right thou haſt in France, 


Whoſe foot ſpurns back the ocean's roaring tides, 


Even till that England, hedg'd in with the main, 
That water-walled bulwark, ſtill ſecure 

And confident from foreign purpoſes, 
| Even till that utmoſt corner of the weſt, 


In ſuch a juſt and charitable war. 


—_— — SG Ir — Do ent br — 


I give you welcome with a powerleſs hand, 
But with a heart full of unſtained love : 
Welcome before the gates of Angiers, duke. 


Lew. A noble boy! Who would not do thee 
right? 
Ausr. Upon thy cheek lay I this zealous kiſs, 


As ſeal to this indenture of my love; 
That to my home I will no more return, 


Together with that pale, that white-fac'd ſhore," 
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And coops from other lands her iſlanders, 


IF 


N OILY 
8 

5 th EEC * oF 
ES ANT HIRE. 


Salute thee for her king: till then, fair boy, 


Will I not think of home, but follow arms. 


Consr. O, take his mother” s thanks, a widow” 8 
thanks, | 


Till your ſtrong hand ſhall help to give him ſtrength, ed 2 


To make a more requital to your love.“ 


Ausr. The peace of heaven is theirs, that lift 
their ſwords 


8 


K. Puli. Well then, to work; our cannon ſhall be 1 

bent | = 

Againſt the brows of this raſiſtig town. 
Call for our chiefeſt men of diſcipline, 


that 1 that white-fac'd Spore,] England is es | 
to 1 called Albion from the white rocks facing France. | 
Jon nsoN. 
Jo make a more requital, &c.] I believe it has been already 
obſerved, that more ſignified in out author's time, * 
TEZVIN«. 
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KING JOHN. 7 


To cull the plots of beſt advantages. 

We'll lay before this town our royal bones, 
Wade to the marketplace in Frenchmen's blood, 
But we will make it ſubject to this boy, 


Cos. Stay for an anſwer to your embaſly, 
Leſt unadvyis'd you ſtain your ſwords with blood: 
My lord Chatillon may from England bring 
That right in peace, which here we urge in war; 
And then we ſhall repent each drop of blood, 
That hot raſh haſte ſo e thed. 


Enter CHATILLON, 


x. Pur. A wonder, lady 1* —lo, upon thy wiſh, 
Our meſſenger Chatillon is arriv'd.— 

What England ſays, ſay briefly, gentle lord, 

We coldly pauſe for thee; Chatillon, Far 


Char. Then turn your forces from this paltry ſiege, 
And ſtir them up againſt a mightier taſk. 
England, impatient of your juſt demands, 
Hath put himſelf in arms; the adverſe winds, 
Whoſe leiſure I have ſaid, have given him time 
To land his legions all as ſoon as I: 

His marches are expedient? to this town, 
His forces ſtrong, his ſoldiers confident. 
With him along 1 is come the mother. queen, 


7 To cull the plots of beft ee 71 i. e. to mark ſuch ſtations 
as might moſt over-awe the town. HENLET. f 

8 4 wonder, lady J] The wonder is only that Chatillon happened 
to arrive at the moment when Conſtance mentioned him; which 
the French king, according to a ſuperſtition which prevails more 
or leſs in every mind agitated by great affairs, turns into. a mi- 
raculous interpoſition, or omen of good. JoHNns0N. 

9 expedient) Immediate, expeditious. JOHNSON. 


So, in X. Henry VI. Part II: 
4e A breach, that etaves a quick, expedient ſtop. 4s 812 EVENS, 
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An Ate, ſtirring him to blood and ſtrife; * 

With her her niece, the lady Blanch of Spain; 
With them a baſtard of the king deceas'd: * 

And all the unſettled humours of the land, — 

| Raſh, inconſiderate, firy voluntaries, Tm 
With ladies? faces, and fierce dragons' ſpleens, — 
Have ſold their fortunes at their native homes, 
Bearing their birthrights proudly on their backs, 
To make a hazard of new fortunes here. 
In brief, a braver choice of dauntleſs ſpirits, 
Than now the Engliſh bottoms have waft o'er,” 
Did never float upon the ſwelling tide, 

To do offence and ſcathꝰ in Chriſtendom. 


2 Anu Ate, flirring him, &c.] Ate was the Goddeſs of Revenge. 
The player-editors read-an Ace. STEEVENS. N 
Corrected by Mr. Rowe. MALONE. 

This image might have been borrowed from the celebrated libel, 
called Leiceſter's Commonwealth, originally publiſhed about the year 
1584: © —— She ſtandeth like a fiend or fury, at the elbow of her 
Amadis, to „irre him forward when occaſion ſhall ſerve.” STzEgve ns. 

3 With them a baſtard of the king deceasd:] The old copy, 
erroneouſly, reads—king'ss STEEVENS  _ SR 
This line, except the word ith, is borrowed from the old play 
of King John, already mentioned. Our author ſhould have written— 
king, and ſo the modern editors read. But there 1s certainly no 
corruption, for we have the ſame phraſeology elſewhere. MaLone. 

It may as juſtly be ſaid, that the ſame error has been elſewhere 
repeated by the ſame illiterate compoſitors. 8ST EEvENõ. 
+ Bearing their birthrights, &c.] So, in King Henry VIII. 
„„ ———; O, many | | | 
Have broke their backs with laying manors on them.“ 


| | OT 2. N SO x. 
5 Than now the Engliſh bottoms have waft o'er,] Waft for ævafted. 
So again in this play : 
The iron of itſelf, though Heat red hot.“ 
i. e. heated. STEEVENS. F 
6 ——/cath—] Deſtruction, harm. Jonxsox. 
So, in How to chuſe a good Wife from a Bad, 1602: 8 
1 5 For theſe accounts, faith it ſhall cath thee ſomething. 
« And it ſhall cath him ſomewhat of my purſe,” STz zv Ez x5. 
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The interruption of their churliſh drums 
[ Drums beat. 

Cuts off more circumſtance: they are at hand, 

To parley, or to fight; therefore, prepare. 


K. Phi. How much unlook'd for is this cape 
dition! | 


Ausr. By how much chexpetted, by ſo much 
We muſt awake endeavour for defence; 
For courage mounteth with occaſion: 
Let them be welcome lien, we are prepar'd. 


Enter King Joux, 3 Blanck, the Baſtard, 
PEMBROKE, and Forces. 


1 Foun. Peace be to France; if France in peace 
permit 
Our juſt and lineal entrance to our own! 
If not; bleed France, and peace aſcend to heaven ! 
Whiles we, God's wrathful agent, do correct 
Their proud contempt that beat his Pence to hea- 
ven. 


K. PI. Peace be to England ; ; If that war re- 
turn 

From France to England, there to live in or! 

England we love; and, for that England's ſake, 

With burden of our armour here we ſweat : 

This toil of ours ſhould be a work of thine; 

But thou from loving England art ſo far, 

That thou haſt underwrought? his lawful king, 

Cut off the ſequence of poſterity, 

Outfaced infant ſtate, and done a rape 

Upon the maiden virtue of the crown. 


7 


underwronght —] L. 6. underworked, undermined. 


| STEEVENS. 
Vol. VIII. 9 
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Look here upon thy brother Geffrey's face ;— _ 
Theſe eyes, theſe brows, were moulded out of his: 
This little abſtract doth contain that large, 
Which died in Geffrey; and the hand of time 
Shall draw this brief * into as huge a volume. 
That Geffrey was thy elder brother born, 
And this his ſon; England was Geffrey's right, 
And this is Geffrey's:? In the name of God, 
How comes it then, that thou art call'd a king, 
When living blood doth in theſe temples beat, 
Which owe the crown that thou o'ermaſtereſt? 
K. Fonx. From whom haſt thou this great com- 
| miſſion, France, : 
Io draw my anſwer from thy articles? 
K. Par. From that ſupernal judge, that ſtirs good 
r 
In any breaſt of ſtrong authority, 
To look. into the blots and ſtains of right.“ 


8 this brief—] A brief is a ſhort writing, abſtract, or 
deſcription. So, in A Midſummer Night's Dream: 5 
«6 Here is a brief how many ſports are ripe.” 
SG | STERVENS. 


9 


England was Geffrey's right, | 
And this is Geffrey's :] I have no doubt but we ſhould read 
and his is Geffrey s. The meaning is, England was Geffrey's 
right, and whatever was Geffrey's, is now his,” n Arthur. 
8 8 | M. Mason. 

2 To look into the blots and ſtains of right.] Mr. Theobald reads, 
with the firſt folio, b/azs, which being ſo early authorized, and 
ſo much better underſtood, needed not to have been changed by 
Dr. Warburton to bolrs, though bolts might be uſed in that time 
for pots: ſo Shakſpeare calls Banquo ** ſpotted with blood, the 
blood-botter'd Banquo.“ The verb to bet is uſed figuratively for to 
diſgrace, a few lines lower. And perhaps, after all, bo/zs was only 
a typographical miſtake, JoansoN, f 

Blots is certainly right. The illegitimate branch of a family 
always carried the arms of it with what in ancient heraldry was 

7 
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That judge hath made me guardian to this boy: 
Under whoſe warrant, I impeach thy wrong; 
And, by whoſe help, I mean to chiſtiſe it. 


K. Fohv. Alack, thou doſt uſurp authority. 
K. Pai. Excuſe; it is to beat uſurping down. 
EI. Who is it, thou doſt call uſurper, France? 
 Consx. Let me make anſwer; thy uſurping ſon. 
_ Err. Out, inſolent! thy baſtard ſhall be king; 


That thou may ſt be a queen, and check the world! | 


Consr. My bed was ever to thy ſon as true, 
As thine was to thy huſband: and this boy 
Liker in feature to his father Geffrey, 

Than thou and John in manners; being as like, 


As rain to water, or devil to his dam. 


My boy a baſtard ! By my ſoul, I think, 
His father never was ſo true begot ; 
It cannot be, an if thou wert his mother.“ 


called a blot or difference, So, in Drayton” 8 By 1 from Queen 
Label to K. Richard 11: 
No baſtard's mark doth 6/27 his conquering ſhield.” 


Blat and Hains occur again together 1 in the firſt ſcene of the third 


act. STEEVENS, 


Blot had certainly the heraldical ſenſe mentioned by Mr. Steevens, 


But it here, I think, means only b/emi/bes. 80 again, in Act III. 
MaLons. 


3 That . m ef be a queen, and check the word,] * Surely 
| (lays Holinſhed) Qu ag x Dy the YT 7 mother, was ſore 

againſt her nephew 5 rather mov ereto by envye con- 
ceyved a gaiuſt his mother, than upon any juſt occaſion, given in 
the behalie of the childe ; for that ſhe ſaw, if he were king, how 


his mother Conſtance avould loale to beare the moſt rule wit in the 


realme of Englande, till her ſonne ſhould come to a lawfull age to 
vern of himſelfe. So hard a thing it is, to bring women to agree 


in one minde, their natures 8 being ſo contrary.” 
 MaLons. 


4 an if thou avert his mother. Conſtance alludes to Elinor's 


infidelity to her huſband Lewis the Seventh, when they were in the 
D 2 
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mind; and theſe plays were written with very little care 


ELI. There's a good mother, boy, that blots thy 
eg father. 


| Consr. There's a good grandam, boy, that would 


dlot thee. 
Aus. Peace! 
Basr. Hear the crier.* 


Ausr. What the devil art thou? 


Bas. One that will play the devil, ſir, with you, 


An 'a may catch your hide and you alone.“ 


You are the hare? of whom the proverb goes, 


Whoſe valour plucks dead lions by the beard; 
I'll ſmoke your ſkin- coat, an I catch you right; 


Sirrah, look to't; i'faith, I will, i'faith. 


Holy Land ; on account of which he was divorced from her. She 


| afterwards (1151) married our King Henry II. Maroxx. 


Hear the crier.] Alluding to the uſual proclamation for /i/ence, 
made by criers in courts of juſtice, beginning Oyez, corruptly pro- 


nounced O-Yes, Auſtria has juſt ſaid Peace MaLone, 
6 One that will play the devil, fir, with you, 


An 'a may catch e hide and you alone.] The ground of the 


quarrel of the Baſtard to Auſtria is no where ſpecified in the preſent 
play. But the ſtory is, that Auftria, who killed King Richard 


 Czur-de-lion, wore as the ſpoil of that prince, a lion's hide, which 
had belonged to him. This circumſtance renders the anger of the 


Baſtard very natural, and ought not to have been omitted. Pop x. 
See p. 27, n. 9, and p. 28, n. 2. MaLonsg. = 
The omiſſion of this incident was natural. Shakſpeare having 


familiarized the ſtory to his own imagination, forgot that it was 
_ obſcure to his audience; or what is equally probable, the ſtory was 


r the 


then ſo popular that a hint was ſufficient at that time to 2 it to 
0 


approbation of poſterity, JoRNS0OR. 
7 You are the hare —] So, in The Spaniſh Tragedy : 
« He hunted well that was a lion's death; 
«© Not he that in a garment wore his ſkin: . 
«© So hares may pull dead lions by the beard.” 


See p. 6, n. 4. STEEVENS, 
m 


e proverb alluded to is, . Mortuo leoni et lepores inſultant,” 
Eraſmi Ab A. MaALONE. mY 


ak” \ > 
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Braxch. O, well did he become that lion's robe, 
That did diſrobe the lion of that robe! 


Basr. It lies as ſightly on the back of him, 
As great Alcides' ſhoes upon an aſs : *— 
But, aſs, I'll take that burden from your back ; 
Or lay-on that, ſhall make your ſhoulders crack. 
Ausr. What cracker is this ſame, that deafs our 
: —_—_ | 
With this abundance of ſuperfluous breath? 


8 It lies as fightly on the back of him, | 2 
As great Alcides' ſhoes upon an aſs:) But why his Ses in the 
name 5 propriety? For let Hercules and his et have been really 
as big as they were ever ſuppoſed to be, yet they (I mean the /boes) 
would not have been an overload for an aſs. I am perſuaded, 
I have retrieved the true reading; and let us obſerve the juſtneſs of 
the compariſon now. 3 in his reſentment would ſay 
this to Auſtria: That lion's ſkin, which my great father King 
Richard once wore, looks as uncouthly on thy back, as that other 
noble hide, which was borne by Hercules, would look on the back 
of an aſs.“ A double alluſion was intended; firſt, to the fable of 
the aſs in the lion's ſkin; then Richard I. is finely ſet in competi- 
tion with Alcides, as Auſtria is ſatirically coupled with the aſs. 
THEOBALD. 


The SH of Hercules are more than once introduced in the old 
comedies on much the ſame occaſions. So, in The Ie of Gulls, 
by J. Day, 1606; - - © + ” = "i 
« —are as fit, as Hercules's oe for the foot of a pigmy.“ 
Again, in Greene's Epiſtle Dedicatory to Perimedes the Blackſmith, 
1588: © and ſo, leſt I ſhould ſhape Hercules he for a child's 
foot, J commend your worſhip to the Almighty.” Again, in 
Greene's Penelope's Web, 1601: * will not make a long harveſt 
for a ſmall crop, nor go about to pull a Hercules She on Achilles“ 
foot.” Again, ibid: ** Hercules' fbove will never ſerve a child's. 
foot.” Again, in Stephen Goſſon's _ Abuſe, 1579: —to 
draw the . ſkin upon Aſop's aſſe, or Hercules ſboes on a childes 
feete.” Again, in the ſecond of William Rankins's Seven Satyres, 
&c. 1598: 0 | | 
* Yet in Alcides' buſtins will he ſtalñke. STE EVENI. 
| upon an aſs :| i. e. upon the Ho of an aſs. Mr. Theobald 


thought the Shoes muſt be placed on the back of the aſs; and, there- 
fore, to avoid this incongruity, reads—Alcides' Sows, MaLoNe, 


3 
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King John, this is the very ſum of all,— 


Wilt thou reſign them, and lay down thy arms? 


And, out of my dear love, I'll give thee more 


gotten to diſtinguiſh the word King by Italicks, and to put a full 
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K. Pr. Lewis, determine ? what we ſhall do 

ſtraight.” 5 

Lz. Women and fools, break off your con- 
| ference, — ages 


England, and Ireland, Anjou,* Touraine, Maine, 
In right of Arthur do I him 8 


K. Foun. My life as ſoon :—I do defy thee, 
5 I 8 5 
Arthur of Bretagne, yield thee to my hand; 


Than e'er the coward hand of France can win: 
Submit thee, boy. 


9 K. Phi. Lewis, determine, &c.] Thus Mr. Malone, and 
perhaps rightly; for the next ſpeech is given in the old copy (as 
it ſtands in the preſent text) to Leavis the dauphin, who was after- 
wards Lewis VIII. The ſpeech itſelf, however, ſeems ſufficiently 
appropriated to the King; and nothing can be inferred from the 
folio with any certainty, but that the editors of it were careleſs and 
ignorant. STEEVENSS eo f | 
In the old copy this line ſtands thus: | 

King Lewis, determine what ave ſhall do flraight. 

To the firſt three ſpeeches ſpoken in this ſcene by King Philip, 
the word King only is prefixed. I have therefore given this line 
to him. The irnaſetber or compoſitor having, I imagine, for- 


point after it, theſe words have been printed as part of Auſtria's 
ſpeech: ** King Lewis,” &c. but ſuch an arrangement muſt be 
erroneous, for Lewis was not king. Some of our author's editors 
have left Auſtria in 8 of the line, and corrected the error 
by reading here, King Philip, determine, &c. and giving the 
next ſpeech to him, inſtead of Lewis. 5 
I once thought that the line before us might ſtand as part of 

Auſtria's ſpeech, and that he might have addreſſed Philip and the 

Dauphin by the words, King, — Lewis, &c. but the addrefling 
Philip by the title of King, without any addition, ſeems too 
familiar, and I therefore think it more probable that the error 
happened in the way above ſtated, MaLone. 


Aja,] Old copy—Angiers, Corrected by Mr. Theobald. 
| bo | | | MALONI. 
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Et. | Come to thy grandam, child. 
Consr. Do, child, go to it' grandam, child; 
Give grandam kingdom, and it „ will 
Give it a plum, a cherry, and a fig: 

There's a good grandam. 


ARTH. Good my mother, peace! 
I would, that I were low laid in my grave; 
I am not worth this coil, that's made for me. 


Err. His mother ſhames him ſo, poor boy, he 
weeps. 


Consr. Now ſhame upon you, whe'r ſhe does, 
or no! 

His grandam's wrongs, and not his mother's ſhames, 

Draw thoſe heaven- moving pearls from his poor eyes, 

Which heaven ſhall take in nature of a fee; 


Ay, with theſe cryſtal beads heaven ſhall be brib d 
To do him juſtice, and revenge on you. 


Err. Thou monſtrous ſlanderer of heaven and | 
Earth! 


Consr. Thou monſtrous injurer of heaven and 
earth | 

Call not me ſlanderer; thou, and thine, whey 

The dominations, royalties, and rights, 


Of this oppreſſed boy This i is hs eldeſt ſon's ſon,? 


3 Now ſhame 5 you, whe'r ſhe does, or no] Whe'r for whether, 
So, in an Epigram, by Ben Jonſon: 

„Who ſhall doubt, Donne, whe'r I a poet be, 

% When I dare ſend my epigrams to thee ?” 

Again, 1 in Gower's De Confe one Amantis, 1 532: | | 
„That maugre where ſhe wolde or not,—,” MALONE. 


Read: avhe'r he does, or no —i. e. whether he weeps, or 
not. Conſtance, ſo far from admitting, expreſsly denies that he 
ſhames him. RiTson, 


/ this oppreſſed bey: This is thy eldeft ſor's for, ] Mr. Ritſon 
would omit the redundant words his is, and read: 


Of this oppreſſed boy: thy eldeſt ſon's fon. STERVENS. 
D 4 


The canon of the law is laid on him, 


Removed from thy ſin-conceiving womb. 


But God hath made her fin and her the plague + 


appears to me very obſcure. The chief difficulty ariſes from 


this deſcendant; who, though of the ſecond generation, is plagued 
for her and with her; to whom ſhe is not only the cauſe but the 
inſtrument of evil. | . e 


40 KING JOHN 
Infortunate in nothing but in thee; 


Thy ſins are viſited in this poor child; 


Being but the ſecond generation 


K. Fonn. Bedlam, have done. 


Consr. lz have but this to ſay,— 
That he's not only plagued for her fin, 


4 I have but this to ſay,— 
phat he's not only plagued for her fin | 
But God hath made her fin and her the plague, &c.] This paſſage 


this, that Conſtance having told Elinor of her fn-conceiving womb, 
purſues the thought, and uſes ½in through the next lines in an 
ambiguous ſenſe, ſometimes for crime, and ſometimes for of5pring. 
He's not only plagued for her fin, &c. He is not only made mi- 
ſerable by vengeance for her fin or crime; but her in, her 
offspring, and ſhe, are made the inſtruments of that vengeance, on 


The next clauſe is more perplexed, All the editions read : 
| plagu'd for her, . | | 

And Lane her plague her ſin; his injury 

Her injury, the beadle to her ſin, 

All puniſb d in the perſon of this child. 

I point thus: 
| plagu'd for her 

And with her.—Plague her ſon | his injury 

Her injury, the beadle to her fin. | 
That is; inſtead of infliting vengeance on this innocent and re- 
mote deſcendant, puniſb her ſon, her immediate offspring: then the 
affliction will fall where it is deſerved; his injury will be her injury, 
and the miſery of her /in; her ſon will be a beadle, or chaſtiſer, 
to her crimes, which are now all pani/h'd in the perſon of this child. 

| 8 | JonnsoN. 


Mr. Roderick reads: 
| plagu d for her, 1 | 
And Les her plagu'd; her fin, his injury,— 
We may read: . | 
| But God hath made her fin and her the plague 
On this removed iſſue, plagu'd for her; 
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On this removed iſſue, plagu'd for her, 
And with her plague, her fin; his injury 


And, with her fin, her plague, his injury 
Her injury, the beadle to her fin. 


| . e. God hath made her and her fin together, the plague of 7 oe moſt 
remote deſcendants, who are plagued for her; the ſame power hath 


likewiſe made her fin her own plague, and the injury he has done to 


him her own injury, as a beadle to laſh that fin. 1. e. Providence has 
ſo ordered it, that ſhe who is made the inftrument of puniſhment to 
another, has, in the end, converted that other into an inſtrument of 
puniſhment for herſelf. STzzvens. „„ 


Conſtance obſerves that he (ie, pointing to King John, « whom 
from the flow of gall ſhe names not,) is not only plagued [with 
or 


the preſent war ] his mother's ſin, but God hath made her fin 


and her the plague alſo on this removed iſſue, Arthur, ] plagued on 
her account, and by the means of her ſinful offspring, whoſe injury 


the uſurpation of Arthur's rights] may be conſidered as her 


injury, or the injury of her ſin-conceiving womb ; and John's in- 


jury may alſo be conſidered as the beadle or officer of correction 
employed by her crimes to infli& all theſe puniſhments on the per- 
ſon of this child, ToLLET. | 5 


Plagued in theſe plays generally means puniſhed, So, in Kir | 
Richard £857 © e | 5 * 


And God, not we, hath p/agu'd thy bloody deed.” 
So, Holinſhed : ©* —— they for very remorſe and dread of the 


divine p/ague, will either ſhamefully flie,” &c. LED 
have 


Not being ſatisfied with any of the emendations propoſed, I 
adhered to the original copy. I ſuſpe& that two half lines have 


been loſt after the words—And with her. If the text be right, 


avith, I think, means by, (as in many other paſſages,) and Mr. 


_ Tollet's interpretation the true one. Removed, I believe, here 


ſignifies remote. So, in A Midſummer Night's Dream: 
«« From Athens is her houſe remov'd ſeven leagues.” _ 
| 4 MaLoNEe. 


Much as the text of this note has been belaboured, the original 
reading needs no alteration. 


I have but this to ſay,— 
That he's not only plagued for her fin, 
But God hath made her Fa and her the plague 
Ou this removed iſſue, plagued for her, 
And with her plague, her fin; his injury, 
Her injury, the beadle to her in, 5 
All puniſb d in the perſon of this child. 


” * 
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Her injury, — the beadle to her ſin; 
All puniſh'd in the perſon of this child, 
And all for her; A plague upon her! 
Err. Thou unadviſed ſcold, I can produce 
A will, that bars the title of thy ſon. 
Consr. Ay, who doubts that? a will! a wicked 
5 | will; „ | Feng 
A woman's will; a canker'd grandam's will ! 
K. Par. Peace, lady; pauſe, or be more tempe- 
. 5 F 
It ill beſeems this preſence, to cry aim 


The key to theſe words is contained in the laſt ſpeech of Conſtance, 
where ſhe alludes to the denunciation in the /econd commandment, 
of „ wiſiting the iniquities of the parents upon the children, unto the 
_ THIRD and FOURTH gereration,”” &c. „ | 
Thou monſtrous injurer of heaven and earth! 


* . * o . * * 
„ This is thy eldeſt ſon's ſon, : | 
* * * * - 3 * 


«« 'Thy fins are vi/zed in this poor child; 
% "The canon of the law is laid on him, 

% Being but the /econd generation 2 

Removed from thy focoucetving womb.” 
Young Arthur is here repreſented as not only ſuffering from the 
_ guilt of his grandmother; but, alſo, by her, in perſon, ſhe heing 
made the very inſtrument of his ſufferings. As he was not her 
immediate, but REMOVED #/ue—the ſecond generation from her fin- 
conceiving avomb—it might have been expected, that the evils 
to which, upon her account, he was obnoxious, would have 7:- 
cidentally belallen him; inſtead of his being puniſhed for them all, 
by her immediate ixffictian.— He is not only plagued on account of 
her ſin, according to the threatening of the commandment ; but, 
ſhe is preſerved alive to her /econd generation, to be the inſtrument 
of inflicting on her grandchild the penalty annexed to her ſin; ſo 
that he is plagued on her account, and with her plague, which is, her 
iu, that is | taking, by a common figure, the cauſe for the con- 
ſequence] the penalty entailed upon it, His injury, or the evil he 
ſuffers, her ſin brings upon him, and HER injury, Or, the evil ſhe 
inflicts, he ſuffers from her, as the beadle to her fin, or executioner of the 

puniſhment annexed to it. HENLEY. | 
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To theſe ill- tuned repetitions.\— 

Some trumpet ſummon hither to the walls 
Theſe men of Angiers ; let us hear them ſpeak, 
Whoſe title they admit, Arthur's or John's. 


Trumpets found. Enter Citizens upon the walls. 


1 Cir. Who is it, that hath warn'd us to the walls? 
KA. Phi. Tis France, for England. 


„„ Ho FORM England, for itſelf : 
You men of Angiers, and my loving ſubjects, — 
K. Pl. You loving men of Anglers, Arthur's 
” WaHcs, ----: 
Our trumpet call'd you to this gentle parle. 
R. Fohv. For our advantage ;—Therefore, hear 
us firſt.*. f 2 1 


It ill beſeems this preſence, to cry aim | 8 

To theſe ill. tuned Ry r. Warburton has well obſerved 
on one of the former plays, that to cry aim is to encourage. I. 
once thought it was Bae from archery ; and that aim / 
having been the word of command, as we now ſay preſent! to 
cry aim had been to incite notice, or raiſe attention, But I rather 
think, that the old word of applauſe was F*aime, I love it, and that 
to applaud was to cry F'aime, which the Engliſh, not eaſily pro- 
nouncing Fe, ſunk into aime, or aim. Our ben er of applauſe 
are ſtill Le as bravo and encore. JOHNSON, | | 


Dr. Johnſon's firſt thought, I believe, is beſt. So, in Beaumont 
and Fletcher's Lowe's Cure, or The Martial Maid. 
Fe Can I cry aim | 
| To this againſt myſelf? 2 85 
Again, in Churchyard's Charge, 1580, p. 8. b: 
| « Yet he that ſtands, and giveth aime, 
« Maie judge what ſhott doeth loſe the game; 
% What ſhooter beats the marke in vaine, 
« Who ſhooteth faire, who ſhooteth plaine.” 3 
Again, in our author's Merry Wiwes of Windſor, Vol. III. p. 40g, 
where Ford ſays: « and to theſe violent proceedings all 
my neighbours ſhall cry aim.” See the note on that paſſage. | 
| | | STEEVENS, 


6 For our advantage :—T herefore, hear us firſt.] If we read— 


1 
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Theſe flags of France, that are advanced here 
Before the eye and proſpect of your town, 
Have hither march'd to your endamagement : 
The cannons have their bowels full of wrath; 
And ready mounted are they, to ſpit forth 
Their iron indignation *gainſt your walls: 
All preparation for a bloody ſiege, 
And mercileſs proceeding by theſe French, 
Confront your city's eyes,“ your winking gates; 
And, but for our approach, thoſe ſleeping ſtones, 
That as a waiſt do girdle you about, 
By the compulſion of their ordnance 
By this time from their fixed beds of lime 
Had been dishabited,” and wide havock made 
For bloody power to ruſh upon your peace. 
But, on the ſight of us, your lawful king,- 
Who painfully, with much expedient march, 
Have brought a countercheck * before your gates, 


To ſave unſcratch'd your city's threaten'd cheeks — 


Behold, the French, amaz'd, vouchſafe a parle: 
And now, inſtead of bullets wrapp'd in fire, 
To make a ſhaking fever in your walls, 
They ſhoot but calm words, folded up in ſmoke, 


For your advantoge it would be a more \ſpecious reaſon for 1 inter- 
rupting Philip YRWHITT, 


7 Conſront your city's eyes,] The old copy reads—Confor!, &c. 
Mr. Rowe made this neceſſary change. STEEVENS. 
s 


apprehenſion of danger. So, in K. Henry IV. Part II: 
« And winking leap'd into deſtrudtion.” MaLoNE. 


dishabited,] i. e., diſlodged, violently removed from 
7 their places:—a word, I believe, of our author's coinage. STEEVENS. 


2 a countercheck —] This, I believe, i 15 one of the ancient 
terms uſed in the game of cheſs. So, in Mucedorus, 1 598: 
Poſt hence thyſelf, thou counterchecking trull.” STEEVENS. 


3 They boat but calm words, folded up in ſmoke, }] So, in our 
author' s Rape of Lucrece: 


« J his . ſmoke of words, doth me no right,” MaLONE. 


your winking gates; | 1. e. gates haſtily cloſed from an 
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To make a faithleſs error in your ears: 
Which truſt accordingly, kind citizens, 
And let us in, your king; whoſe labour'd ſpirits, 
Forwearied * in this action of ſwift ſpeed, 
Crave harbourage within your city walls. 
K. Pati. When Ihaveſaid, make anſwer tous both. 


Lo, in this right hand, whoſe protection 
Is moſt divinely vow d upon the right 


Of him it holds, ſtands young Plantagenet ; 
Son to the elder brother of this man, 


And king o'er him, and all that he enjoys: 
For this down-trodden equity, we tread 


In warlike march theſe greens before your town ; 


Being no further enemy to you, 
Than the conſtraint of hoſpitable zeal, 


In the relief of this oppreſſed child, 
Religiouſly provokes. Be pleaſed then 


To pay that duty, which you truly owe, 


To him that owes it; namely, this young prince: 


And then our arms, like to a muzzled bear, 
Save in aſpect, have all offence ſeal'd up; 
Our cannons” malice vainly ſhall be ſpent 
Againſt the invulnerable clouds of heaven; 
And, with a bleſſed and unvex'd retire, 
With unhack'd ſwords, and helmets all unbruis'd, 
We will bear home that luſty blood again, 
Which here we came to ſpout againſt your town, 
And leave your children, wives, and you, in peace. 


Bur if you fondly paſa our proffer'd offer, 


4 Forwearied—] i. e. worn out. Sax. So, Chaucer, in his 
Romaunt of the Roſe, ſpeaking of the mantle of Avarice: 
« And if it were  forwerid, ſhe 
„ Would havin,” &. STERVENS. 


5 To him that owes it;] i. e. owns it. See our author and his 
contemporarics, Len So, in Othello: | 
"* at ſweet ſleep | 
„That thou «w'd/? yeſterday.” STEREVENS. 
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Tis not the roundure! of your old-fac'd walls 
Can hide you from our meſſengers of war; 
Though all theſe Engliſh, and their diſcipline, 
Were harbour'd in their rude circumference. 
Then, tell us, ſhall your city call us lord, 

In that behalf which we have challeng'd it? 


Or ſhall we give the ſignal to our rage, 
And ſtalk in blood to our poſſeſſion? 


1 Cir. In brief, we are the Dag of England's 
| ſubjects; 5 
For him, and in his right, we hold this town. 


K. Fol. 1 then the KING, and let 


me in. 


1 Cir. That can we not: but he that proves the 


king, 
To him will we prove loyal ; till that time, 
Have we ramm'd up our gates againſt the world. 


K. Foun. Doth not the crown of England prove 


the king? 
And, if not that, I bring you witneſſes, 


Twice fifteen thouſand hearts of England” 8 breed, - — 


Basr. Baſtards, and elſe. 
K. John. To verify our title with their 3 


K. Pai. As many, and as well-born bloods as 
_ thoſe, 


BASF. Some baſtards too. 


4 Tis not the roundure, Sc.] a means the ſame as the 


French rondexr, i. e. the circle. 
So, in All's bft by Luft, a tragedy by Rowley, 16; 3 
will ſhe meet our arms 
« With an alternate wu¹,dure? 
Again, i in Shakſpeare's 2 iſt Sonnet: 
| all things rare, 
That heaven's air in this huge rondure hems.” 
|  STEEVENS. 
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KING JOHN. 47 
K. Put. Stand in his face, to contradict his claim. 


1 Ctr. Till you compound whoſe right is worthieſt, 
We, for the worthieſt, hold the right from both. 


K. Joux. Then God forgive the fin of all thoſe 
-.. ous, 

That to their everlaſting reſidence, 

Before the dew of evening fall, ſhall fleet, 

In dreadful trial of our kingdom” s king! 


K. Put. Amen, Amen!—Mount, chevaliers! to 
= arms! 
; Basr, St. George, * foing d the gen; and 
e'er ſince, 
its on his horſeback at mine hoſteſs duor, 
Teach us ſome fence !—Sirrah, were I at home, 
At your den, ſirrah, [7 „Aus rTRIA. I with your lioneſs, 
Fd ſet an ox-head to your lion's hide, 
And make a monſter of you. 


6 © Peace; no more. 
Bas. O, tremble; for you hear the lion roar. 


K. Foun. Up higher to the plain; where we'll : 
ſet forth, 
In beſt appointment, all our regiments. | 
Bar, Speed then, to take advantage of the 
| Rs Et | 
K. Par. It ſhall be fo ;— _[T 0 Lewrs. ] and at the 
other hill 


Command the reſt to and. —God, and our right! 
( Exeunt. 
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5 I'd ſet an ox-head to your lion's hid:,] S0, i in the old ſpurious 

play of K. Fobn : | 

Fut let the frolick Frenchman take no "RIO 

* Philip front him with an Engliſh horn.” | 
| STEEVENS, 
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SCENE II. 


The ſame. 


Alarums and Excurſions ; then a Retreat. Enter a 1 
French Herald, with trumpets, to the gates. 8 


F. His. You men of Anglers, open wide your 
| ates, | EY, 
And let young Arthur, duke of Bretagne, in; 
Who, by the hand of France, this day hath made 
Much work for tears in many an Engliſh mother, 
Whoſe ſons lye ſcatter'd on the bleeding ground : 
Many a widow's huſband groveling lies, 
Coldly embracing the diſcolour'd carth; 
And victory, with little loſs, doth play 
Upon the dancing banners of the French; 
Who are at hand, triumphantly diſplay'd, 
To enter conquerors, and to proclaim _ 
Arthur of Bretagne, England's king, and yours. 


Enter an Engliſh Herald, with trumpets. 


E. Hts. Rejoice, you men of Angiers, ring your 
| bells; FD 
King John, your king and England's, doth approach, 
Commander of this hot malicious day! | 


„ You men of Angiers, &c.] This ſpeech is very poetical and 
ſmooth, and except the conceit of the avidow's huſband embracing 
the earth, is juſt and beautiful. Jonnsun, | | 


7 Rejoice, you men of Angiers, &c.] The Engliſh herald falls 
ſomewhat below his antagoniſt. Silver armour gilt auith blood is a 
poor image. Yet our author has it again in Macbeth: 
6 Here lay Duncan, | 


« His Ailver ſkin lac'd with his golden blood. IoHNSC x. 
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By our beſt eyes cannot be cen 
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Their armours, that march'd hence ſo filver-brighr, 
Hither return all gilt with Frenchmen's blood ; 


There ſtuck no plume in any Engliſh creſt, 
That is removed by a ſtaff of France; 


Our colours do return in thoſe ſame hands 
That did diſplay them when we firſt march'd forth ; 
And, like a jolly troop of huntſmen,* come 


Our luſty Engliſh, all with purpled hands, 


Died in the dying ſlaughter of their foes : 


Open your gates, and give the victors way. 


Cir. * Heralds, from off our towers we might 
„ Denold, _ - 
From firſt to laſt, the onſet and retire 
Of both your armies ; whoſe 2 
red: 
Blood hath bought blood, and blows have anfwer'd 
blows; 


Strength match'd with ſtrength, and power con- 


fronted power : 


Both are alike; and both alike we like. 


One muſt prove greateſt: while they weigh ſo even, 
We hold our town for neither ; yet for both. 


8 And, like a joll ly troop of huntſmen, &c.] It EDT think, one 
the ſavage practices of the chaſe, for all to ſtain their hands i in the 
blood of the deer, as a trophy. Jou xNsOx. | 


Shakſpeare alludes to the ſame practiſe in Julius Cæſgqar: 
0 Here thy hunters ſtand, 
“ Sign'd in thy ſpoil, and crimſon'd in thy letbe.“ 
STEEVENS. 
9 Heralds, ; from of, off, &c. ] Theſe three ſpeeches ſeem to have been 
laboured. The citizen's y the beft; yet both alike aue like is a 
poor gingle. Jonnson. 
$ cannot be cenſured:] i. e. cannot be eſtimated. Our 
author ought rather to have written—whoſe /uperiority, or whoſe 
inequality, cannot be cenſured. MaLone. 


So, in King Henry VI. Part I: 
* If you do cenſure me by what you were, 


Not what you are,” STEEVENS, 


Vox, VII. 1 
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Enter, at one fide, King Joan, with his power ; 
ELINOR, BLANcH, and the Baſtard; at the other, 
King Purrir, Lewls, AUSTRIA, and Forces. 


K. Jonv. France, haſt thou yet more blood to 
caſt aways 
Say, ſhall the current of our right run en“ 
Whoſe paſſage, vex'd with thy impediment, 
Shall leave his native channel, and o'erſwell _ 
With courſe diſturb'd even thy confining ſhores; ; 
Unleſs thou let his filver water keen 
A peaceful progreſs to the ocean. 


K. Puri. England, thou haſt not fav'd one drop 
of blood, x 
In this hot trial, more than we of Penne ; 
Rather, loſt more: And by this hand I ſwear, 
That ſways the earth this climate overlooks, — 
Before we will lay down our juſt-borne arms, 
We'll put thee down, gainſt whom theſe arms we 
bear, 

Or add a royal number to the dead ; 
Gracing the ſcroll, that tells of this war's loſs, 
With ſlaughter coupled to the name of kings. 


Basr. Ha, majeſty | how high thy glory . 
When the rich blood of kings 1 is ſet on fire! 


3 $99, ſhall the current of ou our right run on 5 The old copy— 
Foam on. SrEEVENS. 


The editor of the ſecond folio ſubſtituted run, which has been 
adopted in the ſubſequent editions. I do not perceive N need of 
change. In The Tempeſt we have“ the wandering brooks.” 

| MALONE. 

I prefer the reading of the ſecond Solis. So, in X. Henry V: 

« As many ſtreams run into one ſelf ſea.” | 
The King would rather deſcribe his right as running on in a 
dire than in an irregular courſe, ſuch as would be implied by 
the word 70am, STEEVENS, 


KING JOHN. "FF 


O, now doth death line his dead chaps with ſteel ; 
The ſwords of ſoldiers are his teeth, his fangs; 


And now he feaſts, mouthing the fleſh of men, 
In undetermin'd differences of kings.— 


Why ſtand theſe royal fronts amazed thus? 
Cry, havock, Kings ! !5 back to the ſtained field, 


You equal potents,* firy-kindled ſpirits ! 
Then let confuſion of one part confirm 


The other's peace; till then, . blood, and 


5 death! 
* Foun. WHO party do the townſmen yet ad- 
„ 
K. Pur. Speak, citizens, for England ; who's 
your king? 


1 Cir, The king of England, when we know the f 


king. 


FY —— mouthing the He 95 of 3 The old copy Wa ing. 


STEEVENS. 


Moufing, like many other ancient and now uncouth expreſſions, 


Was __ led from our author's text by Mr. Pope; and mouthing, 


which he ſubſtituted in its room, has been adopted in the ſubſequent 
editions, without any ſufficient reaſon, in my apprehenſion. 


Moufing is, I ſuppoſe, mamocking, and devouring eagerly, as a cat 


devours a mouſe. So, in 4 Midſummer Night's Dream: & Well 


mous'd, Lion!“ Again, in The Wonderful Year, by Thomas Decker, 


1603: © Whilſt Troy was ſwilling ſack and ſugar, and moufing 
fat veniſon, the mad Greekes made bonfires of their houſes. 


Malox k. 


I retain Mr, Pope's 8 which is ſupported by the fol- 
lowing paſſage in Hamlet: * —— firſt mouth d to be ſwal- 
lowed.” Shakſpeare deſigned no ridicule in this ſpeech; and 


therefore did not write, (as when he was writing the burleſque 1 in- 


terlude of Pyramus and Jhiſbe, ng. STEEVENS, 


5 Cry, havock, kings!] That is, command Naughter to proceed; 
| fo, i in Julius Ceſar: | 


% Cry, havock, and let ſlip the dogs of war.” Jon NSON, 


Lou equal poten 75 Potents for potentates. So, in Ane verie 
bil | 


excellent and delectabill Treatiſe intitulit PH1LoTUs, &c. 1603: 3 
Ane of the potentes of the torun, . STEEVENS, 


4 
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K. Pai. Know him in us, that here hold up his 
right. 


K. Foun. In us, that are our own great deputy, 
And bear poſſeſſion of our perſon here; 


Lord of our preſence, Anglers, and of you. 


1 Cir. A greater power than we, denies all this 1 
And, till it be undoubted, we do lock 
Our former ſcruple in our ſtrong-barr'd gates : 
King'd of our fears; until our fears, reſolv'd, 
Be by ſome certain king N and depos'd. 


7 4 greater power than we, dentes al this —— 
King d of our fears; ] The old copy reads 
j One of our feare — &c. STEEVENS, 


A greater power than We, may mean, the Lord of hofts, who has 
not yet decided the ſuperiority of either army; and till it be un- 
| doubted, the people of Angiers will not open their gates. Secure 
and confident as ; 7ons, they are not at all afraid, but are kings, 

i. e. maſters and commanders, of their fears, until their fears 

or doubts about the rightful King of ns are removed, 
| TorLzr. 

We ſhould read, thin ye. What power was this? their 10888 It 

is plain, therefore we ſhould read : | 
Kings are our * 
i. e. our fears are che ings which 2 at preſent rule us. 


WARB URTON. 


Dr. Waka faw what was requiſ te to make this paſſage 
ſenſe; and Dr. Johnſon rather too haſtily, I think, has received his 
emendation into the text. He reads: 


Kings are our fears; 
which he explains to mean, our fears are the kings which at 
preſent rule us.” 

As the ſame ſenſe may be obtained by a much — alteration, 
I am more inclined to read: 

King'd of our fears; | 

King'd 1s uſed as a WE paſſive by Shakſpeare more than 
once, I believe, I remember one inſtance in Henry the Fifth, 
Act II. fe. v. The Dauphin ſays of England: 
| | ſhe is ſo idly Aing d.“ 

It is ag neceſſary to add, that, of, here (as in numberleſs other 
places,) has the ſignification of, by, TYRWHITT. 
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KING JOHN. 63 


Basr. By heaven, theſe ſcroyles of Angiers* flout 
you, kings; | 


And ſtand ſecurely on their battlements, 


As in a theatre, whence they gape and point 
At your induſtrious ſcenes ? and acts of death. 


Tour royal prefences be rul'd by me; 


King'd of our fears :] i. e. our fears being our kings, or rulers, 


King d is again uſed in King Richard II: 
Then I am Ig d again: | 


It is manifeſt that the paſſage in the old copy is corrupt, and 
that it muſt have been ſo worded, that their fears ſhould be ſtyled 
their lings or maſters, and not they, kings or maſters of their fears; 


becauſe in the next line mention is made of theſe fears being 


depoſed. Mr. Tyrwhitt's emendation produces this meaning by a 
very ſlight alteration, and is, therefore, I think, entitled to a place 
in the text. * A 
The following paſſage in our author's Rape of Lucrece, ſtrongly, 
in my opinion, confirms his conjeQture : | RE: 
| So ſhall theſe /aves [Tarquin's unruly pafiens] be kings, 
| and thou their ſlave.” a aa tb 
Again, in King Lear: £2 
| © —— It ſeems, ſhe was a queen 
«© Over her paſſion, who, moſt rebel-like, 
«*« Sought to be ling o'er her.” | 
This paſſage in the folio is given to King Philip, and in a ſub- 
ſequent part of this ſcene, all the ſpeeches of the citizens are given 
to Hubert; which I mention, becauſe theſe, and innumerable other 
inſtances, where the ſame crror has been committed in that edition, 


_ Juſtify ſome licence in transferring ſpeeches from one perſon to 


another. MALOxNE. 5 e 
* theſe ſcroyles of Angiers — | Eſcrouelles, Fr. i. e. ſeabby 
ſerophulous fellows. Dat MET | 
Ben Jonſon uſes the word in Every Man in his Humour: 
hang them /croyles!”” STeeveEns. 
9 At your induſtrious ſcenes —] I once wiſhed to read—illuſtrious; 
but now I believe the text to be right. MaLone. 
The old reading is undoubtedly the true one. Your induſtrious 
ſcenes and acts of death, is the ſame as if the ſpeaker had ſaid 


your laborious induſtry of war. So, in Macbeth: 


" and put we on 
« Induftrious ſoldierſhip.” STEEVENS, 


E 3 


—̃ ͤ—„—-— 


place and ſtreetes, the lower part of the citie. Then Schimeon, 


his men annoyed Jehochanan's parte ſore with ſlings and croſſe- 


$4 - KING JOHN. 
Do like the mutines of Jeruſalem," 


2 Do lite the mutines of Jeruſalem, ] The mutines are the mu- 
tineers, the ſeditious. So again, in Hamlet : | | | 
; 0 and lay | | 
« Worſe than the mutines in the bilboes. 
Our author had probably read the following paſſages in 4 Com- 
pendious and moſt marvellous Hiftory of the latter times of the Fees 
Common-aueale, Ic. Written in Hebrew, by Joſeph Ben Gorion,— 
tranſlated into Engliſh, by Peter Morwyn: The ſame yeere the 
civil warres grew and increaſed in Jeruſalem; for the citizens ſlew 
one another without any truce, reſt, or quietneſſe.—The people 
were divided into three parties; whereof the firſt and beſt followed 
Anani, the high-prieſt; another part followed ſeditious Jehochanan; 
the third moſt cruel Schimeon.—Anani, being a perfect godly 
man, and ſeeing the common-weale of Jeruſalem governed by the Mt 
ſeditious, gave over his third part, that ſtacke to him, to Eliafar, 
his ſonne. Eliaſar with his companie took the Temple, and the 7 
courts about it; n of his men, ſome to bee ſpyes, ſome 
to keepe watche and warde. — But Jehochanan tooke the market- 


the Jeroſolimite, tooke the higheſt part of the towne, wherefore 


bowes. Betweene theſe three there was alſo moſt cruel battailes in 
Jeruſalem for the ſpace of four daies. = 
_ « 'Titus' campe was about ſixe furlongs from the towne. The next 
morrow they of the towne ſeeing Titus to be encamped upon the 
mount Olivet, the captaines of the /editiovs aſſembled together, and 
fell at argument, every man with another, intending zo zurne their 
 eruelty upon the Romaines, confirming and ratifying the ſame atone- 
ment and purpoſe, by ſwearing one to another; and ſo became 
peace amongſt them. Wherefore joyning together, that before were 
three ſeverall parts, they ſet open the gates, and all the beſt of 
them iſſued out with an horrible noyſe and ſhoute, that they made 
the Romaines afraide withall, in ſuch wiſe that they fled before the 
ſeditious, which ſodainly did ſet uppon them unawares.“ 


The book from which I have tranſcribed theſe paſſages, was 
rinted in 1602, but there was a former edition, as that before me 
is ſaid to be newly corrected and amended by the tranſlatour.”” 
From the ſpelling and the ſtyle, I imagine the firſt edition of this 
er frag appeared before 1580. This allufion is not found in the 

old play. | | 
Since this note was written, I have met with an edition of the 
book which Shakſpeare had here in his thoughts, printed 5 1575. 
| ALONE. 


KING n — 5x 


Be friends a while, and both conjointly bend 
Your ſharpeſt deeds of malice on this town : 


By eaſt and weſt let France and England mount 
Their battering cannon, charged to the mouths ; 
Till their ſoul-fearing clamours , have brawl'd 

down 


The flinty ribs of this contemptuous city: 


I'd play inceſſantly upon theſe jades, 

Even till unfenced deſolation 

Leave them as naked as the vulgar air. 

That done, diſſever your united ſtrengths, 

And part your mingled colours once again; 
Turn face to face, and bloody point to point: 


Then, in a moment, fortune ſhall cull forth 
Out of one ſide her happy minion; 


To whom in favour ſhe ſhall give the day, 


And kiſs him with a glorious victory. 


How like you this wild counſel, mighty ſtates ? 


Smacks it not ſomething of the policy ? 


K. Foun. Now, by the ſky that hangs above 0 our 
heads, 
I like it well France, ſhall we knit our powers, 
And lay this Angiers even with the ground; 
Then, after, fight who ſhall be king of it? 


Basr. An if thou haſt the mettle of a king. — 
Being wrong'd, as we are, by this peeviſh town, 
Turn thou the mouth of thy artillery, 

As we will ours, againſt theſe ſaucy walls: 
And when that we have daſh'd them to the ground, 
Why, then defy each other; and, pell-mell, 


Make work upon ourſelves, for heaven, or hell. 


3 Be friends a while, &c.] This advice is given by the Baſtard 
in the old copy of the play, though comprized in fewer and leſs 
ſpirited lines. SrEEvENS. 


: 4 their ſoul- fearing clamourt —] i. e. foul-appalling. See 
V. 2 423, n. 9. 
E 4 


Into this city's boſom. 


Shall rain their drift of bullets on this town. 


Auſtria and France ſhoot in each other 8 mouth: 


: IU Kir ch to it 3 away, 1 


Reſcue thoſe breathing lives to die in 3 


Of Lewis the Dauphin, and that lovely ma 1 5 
If luſty love ſhould go in queſt of beauty, 
Where ſhould he find it fairer than in Blanch? 5 


influenced oy motives * religion. Jo HNSON, 


56 KING JOHN. 
K. Pur. Let it be ſo —Say, 2 will — 4 


aſſault? My 
K. Joux. We from the weſt will ſend delt trudtio 


3 P 
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Ausr. I from the north. | 25 
K. Pi. Our thunder from. the ſouth, 
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Basr. O prudent diſcipline! From north to 
Fu. ſouth ; 
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1 Cir, Hear us, great kin vouchſafe a while 

. 7-00 ſtay, 5 

And I ſhall ſhow you peace, and fair-facet le gue 
Win you this city without ſtroke, or wounds” 2 


RING 
2 2 
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That here come ſacrifices for the field: 8 
Perſever not, but hear me, mighty kings. = 0 
K. Fonx. Speak on, with favour; we are. bent to 
hear. 


1 Cr. That daughter there of Spain, the be 
Blanch, 


Is near to England; Look upon the years 
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If zealous love ſhould go in ſearch of virtue, “ 
Where ſhould he find it purer than in Blanch? 
If love ambitious ſought a match of birth, 


| - the lady Blanch, ow The lady Blanch was daughter to Al- . 
7 the Ninth, os Caſtile, and was niece to King Fn 
F: his ſiſter Elianor. STzzve NS, 


6 If zealous love, &c.] Zealous ſeems here to ſignify pious, or 
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KING JOHN. 57 
Whoſe veins bound richer blood than lady Blanch ? 


Such as ſhe is, in beauty, virtue, birth, 
Is the young Dauphin every way complete: 
If not complete, O ſay,” he is not ſhe; 
And ſhe again wants nothing, to name want, 
If want it be not, that ſhe 1s not he: W 
He is the half part of a bleſſed man, 
Left to be finiſhed by ſuch a ſhe ;* 
And ſhe a fair divided excellence, 
Whoſe fulneſs of perfection lies in him. 
O, two ſuch ſilver currents, when they join, 
Do glorify the banks that bound them in: 
And two ſuch ſhores to two ſuch ſtreams made 
. VCC 
Two ſuch controlling bounds ſhall you be, kings, 
To theſe two princes, if you marry them. 
This union ſhall do more than battery can, 
To our faſt-cloſed gates; for, at this match, 
With ſwifter ſpleenꝰ than powder can enforce, 
The mouth of paſſage ſhall we fling wide ope, 
And give you entrance: but, without this match, 
The ſea enraged is not half ſo deaf, 
Lions more confident, mountains and rocks 
More free from motion; no, not death himſelf 
In mortal fury half ſo peremptory, 
As we to keep this city. | 
7 If not complete, O ſay,] The old copy reads F not complete of, 
Jay, &c. Corrected by Sir T. Hanmer. MaLone. 
8 —— ach a ſhe;] The old copy—as ſhe. STEEVENS. 


Dr. Thirlby preſcribed that reading, which I have here reſtored 
to the text. TyzoBALD. | | 


9 at this match, | | 
With favifter ſpleen, &c.] Our author uſes /p/cer for any vio- 
lent hurry, or tumultuous peed. So, in 4 Midſummer Night's 
Dream, he applies ſpleen to the lightning. I am loath to think that 
Shakſpeare meant to play with the double of match for nuptial, and 
the match of a gun. JOHNSON. 


— — 
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68 KING JOHN. 


Basr. | Here's a ſtay, 
That ſhakes the rotten carcaſe of old death 
Out of his rags !* Here's a large mouth, indeed, 


* Here's a tay, 
That ſhakes the rotten aut of old death 
Out of his rags !] J cannot but think that every reader wiſhes 
for ſome other word in the place of Fay, which though it may 


ſignify an hindrance, or man that binders, is yet very improper to 


introduce the next line. I read: 
| Here a flaw, 
That ſhakes the ratten carcaſe of old death. 5 
That is, here is a g of bravery, a blaft of menace, This ſuits 


well with the ſpirit of the ſpeech. Stay and flaw, in a careleſs 


hand are not eaſily diſtinguiſhed ; and if the writing was obſcure, 
flaw being a word leſs uſual, was eaſily miſſed. Joh NsON. 


Shakſpeare ſeems to have taken the hint of this ſpeech from the 
following in The Famous Hiftory of T ho. Stukely, 1605, bl. I: 
Why here's a gallant, here's a king indeed! 
He Yak all Mars —tut, let me follow ſuch 
% A lad as this:—This is pure fire: 
% Fy'ry look he caſts, flaſheth like lightning ; ; 
«« There's mettle in this boy. 
« He brings a breath that ſets our ſails on fire: 
« Why now I ſee we ſhall have cuffs indeed.” 
Perhaps the force of the word Hay, is not exactly known. 1 
meet with it in Damon and Pythias, 1582: 


* Not to prolong my Ute gs for v which I reckon r not 


| this, 
«« But to ſet my things in a „lay. 


Perhaps by a ſay, the Baſtard means “ a feady, 7 Ys fellew, 


who ſhakes,” &. So, in Fenton's Tragical Diſcourſes, bl. I. 4to. 
15073. * 
1 deſyer, than diſpoſed to make a flaye of herſelfe in the 


trade of honeſt vertue.” A Hay, however, ſeems to have been 
meant for eee active, in the following paſſage in the 6th 


canto of Drayton's Baron's Wars: 
Oh could ambition apprehend a fay, | 
The giddy courſe it wandereth in, to guide.” 
Again, in Spenſer's Faery Queen, B. Il. c. x: 
Till riper yeares he raught, and ſtronger fy.” 


Shakſpeare therefore, who uſes aurongs for awror gers, &c. &c. 


might have uſed a flay for a ffayer. Churchyard, Ya his Siege of 
Lecth, 1575, having occaſion to ſpeak of a trumpet that ſounded 
to proclaim a truce, ſays 


« This aye or warre made many men to muſe,” | 


more apt to follow th' inclination of vaine and 
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That ſpits forth death, and mountains, rocks, and 
ſeas ; 


Talks as baer of roaring lions, 


As maids of thirteen do of puppy-dogs ! 


What cannoneer begot this luſty blood? 


He ſpeaks plain cannon, fire, and ſmoke, and Dance 
He gives the baſtinado with his tongue: 


Our ears are cudgel'd; not a word of his, 
But buffets better than a fiſt of France: 


Zounds! I was never ſo bethump'd with words, 
Since I firſt call'd my brother's father, dad. 


Ex1. Son, liſt to this conjunction, make this 
match; 


5 Give with our niece a dowry large enough: 


I am therefore convinced that the firſt line of Faulconbridge' . 


ſpeech needs no emendation. STEEVENS. 


Stay, J apprehend, here ſignifies a ſupporter of a canſe. Here's 
an er inary partizan, that ſhakes, &c. So, in the laſt act of | 


this play: 


« What ſurety i in the world, what hopes, what „ay, 
When this was now a king, and now is clay?” 


Again, i in K. Henry VI. Part III: 


No thou art gone, we have no ſtaff, no Hay. 


| Again, in K. Richard III:. 


« What ay had I, but Edward, and he's gone.“ 


: | * in Davies's Scourge of Folly, printed about the year 1611; 


_ * England's faſt friend, and Ireland's conſtant . 

It is obſervable that partixan in like manner, though now ge- 
nerally uſed to lignify an adherent to a party, originally meant a 
pike or halberd. 

Perhaps, however, our aches meant by the words, Here's a fray, 
Here's a fellow, who whilſt he makes a propoſition as a ay or 
obfacle, to prevent the effuſion of blood, ſhakes,” &c. The Ci- 
tizen has juſt ſaid: 

Hear us, great kings, vouchſafe a while to fray, 
* And I ſhall ſhow you peace,” &c. 


It is, 1 conceive, no chere to this interpretation, that an 


impediment or obſtacle could not ſhake death, &c. though the perſon 
who endeavoured to Hay or prevent the attack of the two kin 
might. Shakſpeare ſeldom attends to ſuch minutiz.—But the firſt 
explanation appears to me more probable, MALONE, 


I 


60 KING JOHN. 


For by this knot thou ſhalt ſo ſurely tie 

Thy now unſur'd aſſurance to the crown, 

That yon green boy ſhall have no ſun to ripe 

The bloom that promiſeth a mighty fruit. 

I ſee a yielding in the looks of France ; 

Mark, how they whiſper : urge them, while their 

ſouls OE 
Are capable of this ambition ; FS 
Loeſt zeal, now melted, by the windy breath 
Of ſoft petitions, pity, and remorſe, 
Cool and congeal again to what it was.“ 
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LTeſt zeal, now melted, &c.] We have here a very unuſual, and, ] 
think, not very juſt image of zea/, which, in its higheſt degree, 
15 repreſented by others as a flame, but by Shakſpeare, as a froſt. 

Io repreſs zeal, in the language of others, is to cool, in Shakſpeare's 
to melt it; when it exerts its utmoſt power it is commonly ſaid to 
Jane, but by Shakſpeare to be congealed. Jon nson. „ 

Sure the poet means to compare zeal to metal in a ſtate of fuſion, 

and not to diſſolving ice. STEEVENS. 75 | 


The allufion, I apprehend, is to diſſolving ice; and if this 1 | 
be compared with others in our author's plays, it will not, I think, 
appear liable to Dr. Johnſon's objection.— The ſenſe, I conceiye, 
is, Left the now zealous and to you cell. affected heart of Philip, 
abhich but lately was cold and hard as ice, and has newly been melted 
and ſoftened, Huld by the ſoft petitions of Conſtance, and pity for 
Arthur, again become congealed and frozen, I once thought that 
e the windy breath of ſoft petitions,” &c. ſhould be coupled with 
the preceding words, and related to the propoſal made by the 
citizen of Angiers ; but I now believe that they were intended to be 
connected, in conſtruction, with the following line.—In a ſub- 
ſequent ſcene we find a ſimilar thought couched in nearly the ſame 
expreſſions: | | | 
This act, ſo evilly born, ſhall cool the hearts 
« Of all his people, and freeze up their zeal.” 
Here Shakſpeare does not ſay that zea/, when congealed, exerts 
its utmoſt power,“ but, on the contrary, that when it is congealed or 
frozen, it ceaſes to exert itſelf at all; it is no longer zeal. 
We again meet with the ſame alluſion in King Henry VIII: 
"8 This makes bold mouths ; | | 
* Tongues ſpit their duties out, and cold hearts freeze 
% Allegiance in them.“ OY the | 
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KING JOHN. 61 


1 Cir. Why anſwer not the double majeſties 
This friendly treaty of our threaten'd town? 


K. Phi. Speak England firſt, that hath been for= 
ward firſt 
To ſpeak unto this city : What ſay you? 


K. FOUN. If that the Dauphin there, thy N 
„ 

Can in this book of beauty read,“ I love, 

Her dowry ſhall weigh equal with a queen: 

For Anjou,“ and fair Touraine, Maine, Poictiers, 
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Both zeal and allegiance therefore, we fee, © in the language of 
Shak ſpeare, are in their higheſt ſtate of exertion, when melted; and 
repreſſed or diminiſhed, when frozen. The word freeze in the 
paſſages juſt quoted, ſhews that the alluſion is not, as has been ſug- 
geſted, to metals, but to ice. 
The obſcurity of the preſent paſſage ariſes from our author's uſe 
of the word zea/, which is, as it were, perſonified. Zeal, if it be 
underſtood ſtrictly, cannot ** cool and —_ eal again to what it 
was,” (for when it cools, it ceaſes to be zea/,) though a perſon who 
is become warm and zealous in a cauſe, may afterwards become 
cool and indifferent, as he awas, before he was warmed.—** To what 
1t was,” however, 1 in our author's licentious language, may ow 
« to what it was, before it was zeal,” MALONE. | 


The windy breath that will cool metals in a flate of fu FRY ro- 
duces not the effects of re. I am therefore yet to learn, how 

« the /oft petitions of Conſtance, and pity for Arthur, (two gentle 
agents) were competent to the act of freezing, —There is | 
ſomewhat of impropriety, in employing Favonius to do the work 5 
Boreas, STEEVENS. 


Can in this book of beauty read 5 So, in Pericles, 1 609 2 
Her. ſace, the book of praiſes,” &c. 

* , in Macheth : 

% Your face, my thane, is as a book, where men 
May read ſtrange matters.” MaLoxe. 


For Anjou, In old editions: 
For Angie , and fair Touraine, Maine, Poi@ierr, 
And all that awe upon this fide the ſea, AE 
(E xcept this city ow by ws beſieg'd,) 
ind liable, Oe. 
What was the city befirged, but * Kiog John agrees to give 
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Find liable to our crown and dignity, 


The ſhadow of myſelf form'd in her eye; 


Becomes a ſun, and makes your ſon a ſhadow: 
I do proteſt, I never lov'd myſelf, 


Prawn in the flattering table of her eye.“ 


| beſieged and laid claim to. But could he po up all except kick te 
Engliſh held in France. THEOBALD. 


62 KING JOHN. 


And all that we upon this ſide the ſea 
(Except this city now by us beſieg'd,) 


Shall gild her bridal bed; and make her rich 
In titles, honours, and promotions, 

As ſhe in beauty, education, blood, 

Holds hand with any princeſs of the world. 


K. Put. What ſay'ſt — boy! ? look in the lady” 5 
e 


LEM. I do, my lord; and in her eye I find 
A wonder, or a wondrous miracle, 


Which, being bi the ſhadow of your ſon, 


Till now infixed I beheld myſelf, 


[Whiſpers with BLaxcu. 


Bas. Drawn i in the flattering table of her eye !— 
Hang'd in the frowning wrinkle of herbrow |— 

And quarter'd in her heart he doth eſpy 
| Himſelf love's traitor: This is Pity 1 now, 


up all he held ; in France,” except the city of Angiers, which he now 
the 


and give up that too? Anjou was one of the provinces whic 


Mr. Theobald found, or might have found, the reading which he 
would introduce as an emendation of his own, in the elder play of 
King Fohn, 4to. 1591. STEEVENS., 


See alſo p. 38, n. 2. MalLoxx. 
6 Drawn in the flattering table of 5 eye. | So, in All's wwell that 


ends well : 
.: BE to fit and draw 
« His arched brows, his hawking eye, bis curls, 
In our heart's zable,” 
Table is picture, or, rather, the board or canvas on which any 
object 1 is painted. Tableau, Fr. STBEVENS. 
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KING JOHN. 63 


That hang'd, and drawn, and quarter'd, re 


ſhould be, 
In ſuch a love, ſo vile a lout as he. | 


Branca. My uncle's will, in this reſpect, is 
mine: 


If he ſee aught in you, that makes him like, 


That any thing he ſees, which moves his liking, 

I can with eaſe tranſlate it to my will; 

Or, if you will, (to ſpeak more properly, 

J will enforce it eaſily to my love. 

Further I will not flatter you, my lord, 

That all I ſee in you is worthy love, 

Than this,—that nothing do I ſee in you, 

(Though churliſh thoughts themſelves ſhould be 
your judge,) | 

That I can find ſhould merit any hate. 


K. Joux. What ſay theſe young ones? What ſay 
you, my niece? 


Bi om: That ſhe is bound in honour till to do 


What you in wiſdom ſhall vouchſafe to ſay. 


K. Joux. Speak then, Prune Dauphin; can you 
love this lady? 


Lew. Nay, aſk me if I can refrain from love; 
For I do love her moſt unfeignedly. 


K. Jon. Then do I give Volqueſſen, Touraine, 
Maine, 
Poictiers, and Anjou, theſe five provinces, 
With her to thee; and this addition more, 


Full e thouſand marker a __ coin.— 


7 Polqueſſen,] This is the ancient name for the country 
now called the Vexin; in Latin, Pagus Velocaſſinus, That Pa art of 
it called the Norman Vexin, was in diſpute between _—_ and John. 

| STEEVENS. 


This and the ſubſequent line Ine the words, “ do I give“) 
are taken from the old play. MALONE. 


Philip of France, if thou be pleas'd withal, 


That I did ſo, when I was firſt aſlur'd.* 


Let in that amity which you have made; 
For at ſaint Mary's chapel, preſently, 
The rites of marriage ſhall be ole nis, d.— 


Will give her ſadneſs very little cure.— 
Brother of I how may we content 
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64 KING JOHN. 


Command thy ſon and daughter to join hands. 


K. Pur. It likes us well —Young * cloſe 
your hands.” 


Ausr. And your lips too; for, I am well aſſur'd, 


K. Ph. Now, citizens of Angiers, ope your gates, 


Is not the lady Conſtance in this troop ?— 

I know, ſhe is not; for this match, made up, 
Her preſence would have interrupted much ;— 
Where is ſhe and her ſon? tell me, who knows. 


LE. She is ſad and paſſionate at your highneſs' 
tent.” 


K. Put. And, by my faith, this league, that we 
have made, 


| Yong princes, cloſe your band.] She The Winter s Tale, 
vol VII. p. 17, n. 9. MALONVE. 


- 1 am well aſſur d, 

7 hat I did fo, when I was firſt aſſur d.] Afar'd 3 1s here uſed 
both in its common ſenſe, and in an uncommon one, where 1t 
ſignifies affanced, contracted. So, in The Comedy of Errors: 

10 —— called me Dromio, ſwore I was A ur d to her.” 
STEEVENS. 
9 Sheis ſad and paſſionate ar your highne/e” tent, ] Paſſionate, in this 
inſtance, does not fignify diſpoſed to anger, but a prey to mournful 
ſenſations. So, in Beaumont and Fletcher's Wit awithout Money : 
Thou art paſſionate, | | 

% Haſt been brought up with girls.” STzzvzxs. 
Apain, in the old play entitled The True 7. * of Richard duke 

, Torte, 1600: 

** Tell me, good madam, | 
Why is your grace ſo paſſionate > late * Walon. 
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K ING JOHN. 65 


This widow lady? In her right we came; 
Which we, God knows, have turn'd another way, 
To our own vantage. 


A. Foun. We will heal up all; _ 
For we'll create young Arthur duke of Bretagne, 
And earl of Richmond; and this rich fair town 


: I We make him lord of. —Call the lady Conſtance ; 


Some ſpeedy meſſenger bid her repair 
To our ſolemnity :—I truſt we ſhall, 
If not fill up the meaſure of her will, 
Yet in ſome meaſure ſatisfy her ſo, 
That we ſhall ſtop her exclamation. 
Go we, as well as haſte will ſuffer us, 
To this unlook'd for unprepared pomp. 
[ Exeunt all but the Baſtard. —The Citizens retire 
on the wall. e 
Basr. Mad world! mad kings! mad compoſi- 
VVL; N 6 
John, to ſtop Arthur's title in the whole, 

Hath willingly departed with a part:* 
And France, (whoſe armour conſcience buckled on; 
Whom zeal and charity brought to the field, 

As God's own ſoldier,) ond in the ear 


2 —— departed with a part :] To part and to depart were for- 
merly ſynonymous. So, in Every Man in his Humour: Faith, 
ſir, I can hardly depart with ready money.” Again, in Every 
Woman in her Humour, 1609: She'll ſerve under him till death 
us depart,” STERVENS. 


3 —— rounded is the ear —] i. e. whiſpered in the ear. This 
phraſe is frequently uſed by Chaucer, as well as later writers. So, 
in Lingua, or A Combat of the Tongue, &c. 1607: © I help'd 
Herodotus to pen ſome part of his Muſes; lent Pliny ink to write 

his hiſtory, and rounded Rabelais in the ear when he hiſtorified 
Pantagruel.“ Again, in The Spaniſb Tragedy: | 
*« Forthwith Revenge ſhe rounded me i' th' car. 


| 5 | STzLVENs, 
Vol. VIII. os 2 


66 KING JOHN. 


With that ſame purpoſe-changer, that fly devil 
That broker, that ſtill breaks the pate of faith; 
That daily break-vow ; he that wins of all, 

Of kings, of beggars, old men, young men, maids ;— 
Who having no external thing to loſe 

But the word maid, cheats the poor maid of that; 
That ſmooth- faced gentleman, tickling commo- 

- dity,— e | 
Commodity, the bias of the world;* 

The world, who of itſelf is peiſed well, 
Made to run even, upon even ground; 

Till this advantage, this vile drawing bias, 


4 Who having no external thing to laſe | 

But the word maid,—cheats the poor maid of that;] The con- 
| ſtruction here appears extremely harſh to our ears, yet I do not 
believe there 1s any corruption; for I have obſerved a ſimilar 
Phraſeology in other places in theſe plays. The conſtruction is,— 
Commodity, he that wins of all, be that cheats the poor maid of 
that only external thing ſhe has to loſe, namely the word maid, 
i. e. her chaſtity. bo having is uſed as the abſolute caſe, in the 
ſenſe of they having —3;”” and the words “who having no ex- 
ternal thing to loſe but the word maid,” are in ſome meaſure pa- 
renthetical; yet they cannot with propriety be included in a pa- 
tentheſis, becauſe then there would remain nothing to which the 
relative that at the end of the line could be referred, In The 
Winter's Tale, are the following lines, in which we find a ſimilar 

phraſeology : . | | . 

10 This your ſon-in-law, 
« And ſon unto the king (whom heavens directing,) 
* Is troth-plight to your daughter.“ 

Here the pronoun hem is uſed for him, as awho, in the paſſag: 
before us, is uſed for they, MALONR. 


5 Commodity, the bias of the avorld;] Commodity is intereſt. So, 


in Damon and Pithias, 1 582: | 
| cc for vertue's ſake only, | be 
They would honour friendſhip, and not for commoditie. 


Again: | 
«« will uſe his friendſhip to mine own commoditie,” 
| | STEEVENSI. 

So, in Cupid's Whirligig, 1607: | | | 
« O the world is like a byas bowle, and it runs all on the rich 
mens ſides.'* HENDERSON, | : 
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KING JOHN. 67 


This ſway of motion, this commodity, 

Makes it take head from all indifferency, 
From all direction, purpoſe, courſe, intent: 
And this ſame bias, this commodity, 

This bawd, this broker,* this all-changing word, 
Clapp'd on the outward eye of fickle France, 
Hath drawn him from his own determin'd aid,” 
== From a reſolv'd and honourable war, 
Io a moſt baſe and vile-concluded peace.— 
And why rail I on this commodity? 

But for becauſe he hath not woo'd me yet : 

Not that I have the power to clutch my hand,“ 
When his fair angels would ſalute my palm; 
But for my hand,” as unattempted yet, 
Like a poor beggar, raileth on the rich. 

Well, whiles I am a beggar, I will rail, 

And ſay,—there is no fin, but to be rich; 

And being rich, my virtue then ſhall be, 

To fay,—there is no vice, but beggary : 


6 —— this broker,] A broker in old language meant a pimp or 
| procureſs, See a note on Hamlet, Act II. Do | 5 
Do not believe his vows, for they are brokers,” &c. | 
| © 3 MaLoNt. 
from his oaun determin'd aid,] The word eye, in the line 
2 preceding, and the word own, which can ill agree with aid, induces 
mae to think that we ought to read“ his own determined aim,” 
== inſtead of aid. His ow aid is little better than nonſenſe, _ 
f | 755 wh M. Mason. 
1 1 clutch my Hand,] To clutch my hand, is to claſp it cloſe. 
== So, in Meaſure for Meaſure: ©* putting the hand into the pocket, 
—_—©= AandextraGting it chutched. Again, in Antonio's Revenge, 1602: 
The fiſt of ſtrenuous vengeance is clutch d. ; 
See alſo note on Macbeth, AR II. ſc. i. SrREZVENS. | 
But for, &c.] i. e. becauſe. So, in The Two Gentlemen of Verona : 
« I curſe myſelf, for they are ſent by me. RED. 
Again, in Othello: | | 
or for am declin'd 
Into the vale of years.” MaLoxE. 
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„ KING JOHN. 


Since kings break faith upon commodity, _ 
Gain, be my lord; for I will worſhip thee! Exit. 
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ACT Il $CENE-I. 
The ſame. The French King's Tent. 


Enter ConSTANCE, ARTHUR, and SALISBURY. 


— — 


Consr. Gone to be married! gone to ſwear a 
e 7, 
Falſe blood to falſe blood join'd! Gone to be 
friends!! 
Shall Lewis have Blanch? and Blanch thoſe pro- 
vinces? ) ir rs, 
It is not ſo; thou haſt misſpoke, misheard; 
Be well advis'd, tell o'er thy tale again: 
It cannot be; thou doſt but ſay, tis ſo; 
I truſt, I may not truſt thee; for thy word 
ls but the vain breath of a common man: 
Believe me, I do not believe thee, man; 
I have a king's oath to the contrary. 
Thou ſhalt be puniſh'd for thus frighting me, 
For I am ſick, and capable of fears; | 
Oppreſs'd with wrongs, and therefore full of fears; 
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2 In the old copy the ſecond act extends to the end of the 
ſpeech of Lady Conſtance in the next ſcene, at the concluſion of 
which ſhe throws herſelf on the ground. The preſent diviſion 
which was made by Mr. Theobald, and has been adopted by the 
ſubſequent editors, is certainly right, MALON E. | 


See Mr. Theobald's note, p. 73. STEEVENS. 
3 For I am fick, and capable of fears;] i. e. I have a ſtrong 
ſenfibility; J am tremblingly alive to apprehenſion. So, in Hamlet: 


« His form and canſe conjoin'd, preaching to ſtones, 
Would make them capable.“ Maroxx. 
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KING JOHN. 69 


A widow,* huſbandleſs, ſubject to fears; 
A woman, naturally born to fears : 

And though thou now confeſs, thou didſt but jeſt, 
With my vex'd ſpirits I cannot take a truce, 
But they will quake and tremble all this day. 


What doſt thou mean by ſhaking of thy head? 


Why doſt thou look ſo ſadly on my ſon? 

What means that hand upon that breaſt of thine? 
Why holds thine eye that lamentable rheum, 
Like a proud river peering o'er his bounds ? 5 

Be theſe ſad ſigns* confirmers of thy words? ? 
Then ſpeak again; not all thy former tale, 

But this one word, whether thy tale be true. 


Sl. As true, as, I believe, you think them falſe, 
That give you cauſe to prove my ſaying true. 
Consr. O, if thou teach me to believe this ſor- 
row, 


Teach thou this ſorrow how to make me die; ; 


And let belief and life encounter ſo, 


As doth the fury of two deſperate men, 
Which, in the very e fall, and die.— 
Lewis marry Blanch! O, boy, then where art thou? ? 


44 widow, | This was not the fact Conſtance, was at this 


time married to a third huſband, Guido, brother to the Viſcount of 
Touars. She had been divorced from her ſecond huſband, N 5 


Earl of Cheſter. MALONE. 


5 Like a proud river peering o'er his bounds ?] This ſeems to have 
been imitated by Marſton, in his [n/atiate Counteſs, 1603: 
Then how much more in me, whoſe youthful veins, 
« Like a proud river d'erfloew their bounds ” 


MaLonE. 
6 Be * ſad figns—) The /ad /gns are, the ſhaking of his head, 


the laying his hand on his breafl, &, We have nas. A the ſame 


words in our author's Venus and Adonis : | 
© So ſhe, at theſe /ad ſigns exclaims on death.” 
Mr. Fope and the . editors read—Be wor ſad ſi 3 
Malo * E. 
3 


1 
2 
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70 KING JOHN. 


France friend with England! what becomes of 
ee en 4 

Fellow, be gone; I cannot brook thy ſight; 5 

This news hath made thee a moſt ugly man. 


Sar. What other harm have I, good lady, done, 
But ſpoke the harm that is by others done? 


Consr. Which harm within itſelf ſo heinous is, 
As it makes harmful all that ſpeak of it, 


Aach. I do beſeech you, madam, be content. 


Consr. If thou,” that bid” ſt me be content, wert 
grim, 

: Ugly, and nd vue to thy mother's womb, 

Full of unpleaſing blots,* * ſightleſs? ſtains, 

Lame, fooliſh, crooked, ſwart,* prodigious,? 


7.77 1151 Kc. ] Maſſinger appears to have copied this paſſage i in 
The Unnatural Combat: 
„ — If thou hadſt been born 
«« Deform'd and crooked in the features of 
„Thy body, as the manners of thy mind ; 
« Moor- lip. d, flat · nos d, &c. &c. 
«© ] had been bleſt. yo Sayn ns. 


s Ugly, and ſland rous to thy mother's womb, 

Full of unpleaſing blots, ] So, in our author' 8 ue of Leere, 
1594: 

* The blemiſh that will never be forgot, 

*« Worle than a laviſh wipe, or birth-hour's 3h. 

| MALONE, 

ft, iebile fs —] The oct uſes fightle oe for that which we 

now 3 by unſigbtly, diſagreeable to the eyes. Joh xsOx. 


A ſwart,] Swart is brown, inclining to black. So, in 
K. Henry VI, Part I. Act I. ſc. ii: 

And whereas I was black and /avart before.” | 

"——_ in The Comedy of Errors, Act III. fc. ii: | 

« Saart like my ſhoe, but her face nothing ſo clean kept. 

STEEVENS. 

3 prodigious, | That is, portentous 13 0 deformed as to be 

taken for a foretoken of evil, JOHNSON. 


In this ſenſe it is uſed by Decker, in the firſt part of 7. he Honeſt 
Rs 1604: | 
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KING JOIN. 71 


Patch'd with foul moles, and eye-offending marks, 


I would not care, I then would be content; 
For then I ſhould not love thee; no, nor thou 
Become thy great birth, nor deſerve a crown. 
But thou art fair; and at thy birth, dear boy ! 
Nature and fortune join'd to make thee great: 
Of nature's gifts thou may'ſt with lilies boaſt, 
And with the half-blown roſe : but fortune, O! 
She is corrupted, chang'd, and won from thee ; 
She adulterates hourly with thine uncle John; 


And with her golden hand hath pluck'd on France 


To tread down fair reſpect of ſovereignty, 
And made his majeſty the bawd to theirs, 
France is a bawd to fortune, and king John; 
That ſtrumpet fortune, that uſurping John :— 
Tell me, thou fellow, is not France forſworn ? 
Envenom him with words; or get thee gone, 
And leave thoſe woes alone, which I alone, 
Am bound to ungen 
TIE Pardon me, madam, 


J may not go without you to the kings. 


 Consr. Thou may'ſt, thou ſhalt, I will not go 
e 1 10 0 
J will inſtruct my ſorrows to be proud; 
For grief is proud, and makes his owner ſtout, 


0 yon comet ſhews his head again; 
« 'Twice hath he thus at croſs-turns thrown on us 
% Prodigious looks. | | 
Again, in The Revenger's Tragedy, 1607: 
Over whoſe roof hangs this prodigious comet.“ 
Again, in The Engliſh Arcadia, by Jaryis Markham, 1607; 
* Q, yes, I was prodigious to thy birth-right, and as a blazing ſtar 
at thine unlook'd for funeral,” STetvens. e 
, makes his owner ſtout, ] The old editions have -n aeg its 
owner ſtoop: the emendation is Sir T. Hanmer's, Joh xnSsOx. 
So, in Daniel's Civil Wars, B. VI: . 
„ Full with out grief and 2 diſdainful woe, STyrve ns, 


4 


another. This obſcurity induced Sir T. Hanmer for foop to ſub- 


adopted in the ſubſequent editions, 


| ſaid to poſſeſs; and by making the afflicted perſon, in the latter 


regal dignity, ſhe as queen in miſery, as poſſeſſing (like Imogen) 


_ affliction. | 


Hero, depreſſed by her diſgrace, declares himſelf ſo ſubdued by 


Diſtreſs, while there remains any proſpect of relief, is weak and 
flexible, but when no ſuccour remains, is fearleſs and ſtubborn; 


2 EE 
EE Rs EE : 


72 KING JOHN. 


To me, and to the ſtate of my great grief, 
Let kings aſſemble; for my grief's ſo great, 


7 ˙ ** 

TT 

5 e 
2 „ 


c . 
7 $2 ay Th Cog 3 7; 
323 


Our author has rendered this paſſage obſcure, by indulging 
himſelf in one of thoſe conceits in which he too much delights, 
and by bounding rapidly, with his uſual licence, from one idea to 


ſtitute ut; a reading that appears to me to have been too haſtily 


The confuſion ariſes from the poet's having perſonified grief in 
the firſt part of the paſſage, and ſuppoſing the afflicted perſon to 
be bowed to the earth by that pride or haughtineſs which Grief is 


part of the paſſage, actuated by this very pride, and exacting the 
ſame kind of obeiſance from others, that Grief has exacted from 
her.—* I will not go (ſays Conſtance) to theſe kings; I will teach 
my ſorrows to be proud; for Grief is proud, and makes the af- 
flicted foop; therefore here I throw mylklt, and let them come to 
me. Here, had ſhe ſtopped, and thrown herſelf on the ground, 

and had nothing more been added, however we might have 
diſapproved of the conceit, we ſhould have had no temptation 
to diſturb the text. But the idea of throwing herſelf on the 
ground ſuggeſts a new image; and becauſe her /ately grief is ſo 
great that nothing but the 16 earth can ſupport it, ſhe conſiders 
the ground as her 7hroxe; and having thus inveſted herſelf with 


the ſupreme crows of grief,“ calls on the princes of the world 
to bow down before her, as ſhe has herſelf been bowed down by 


Such, I think, was the proceſs that paſſed in the youre mind ; 
which appears to me ſo clearly to explain the text, that I ſee no 
reaſon for departing from it. MaLone. l 


5 To me, and to the fate of my great grief, 5 
Let kings afſemble;] In Much ade about Nothing, the father of 


grief that a thread may lead him, How is it that grief in Leonato 
and Lady Conſtance produces effects directly oppoſite, and yet both 
agreeable to nature? Sorrow ſoftens the mind while it is yet 
warmed by hope, but hardens it when it is 3 by deſpair. 


angry alike at thoſe that injure, and at thoſe that do not help; 
careleſs to pleaſe where nothing can be gained, and fearleſs to 
offend when there is nothing further to be dreaded. Such was 
this writer's knowledge of the paſſions, Jounson. e 
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KING JOHN. 73 


That no ſupporter but the huge firm earth 


Can hold it up: here I and ſorrow fit; * 


Here is my throne, bid kings come bow to it.” 


| She throws herſelf on the ground. 


6 — here 1 and ſorrow fit I The old copy has—forrows, 
1 SrrREEVENS. 

A ſlight corruption has here deſtroyed a beautiful image. There 
is no poetical reader that will not join with me in reading— 
« here I and Sorrow ſit.. M. Mason. | 


we ſhould read Here I and ſorrow fir, Our author 
might have intended to perſonify ſorrow, as Marlowe had done 
before him, in his King Edward II. Ih | 

„ Wbile I am lodg'd within this cave of care, 

« Where Sorrow at my elbow ſtill attends.” 1 
The tranſcriber's ear might eaſily have deceived him, the two 

readings, when ſpoken, ſounding exactly alike. So, we find in the 
quarto copy of X. Henry IV. P. I: 

„The mailed Mars ſhall on his a/tars ſit.— | 
inſtead of—ſhall on his altar fit. Again, in the quarto copy of the 
ſame play we have - monſtrous cantle, inſtead of—monſtrous cantle, 


In this conjecture I had once great confidence; but, a preceding 


« I will inſtruct my /orrows to be proud,” 
now appears to me to render it ſomewhat diſputable, 
| * 5 our author here remembered the deſcription of Elizabeth, 
the widow of King Edward IV. given in an old book, that, I be- 
lieve, he had read: The Queen /at alone below on the ruſhes, al 
deſolate and diſmaide; whom the Archbiſhop comforted in the beſt 
manner that he coulde.” Continuation of Harding's Chronicle, 
1543. So alſo, in a book already quoted, that Shakſpeare appears 
to have read, A compendious aud moſt marvelous hiftory of the | yo 
times of the Jeaues Commonweale : All thoſe things when J Joſeph 
heard tydings of, I tare my head with my hand, and caſt aſhes 
upon my beard, /iting in great ſorrow upon the ground.” MALOxNE. 


d kings come bow 19 it.] I muſt here account for the 


liberty I have taken to make a change in the diviſion of the ſecond 


and third acts. In the old editions, the ſecond act was made to 
end here; though it is evident Lady Conſtance here, in her deſpair, 
ſeats herſelf on the floor : and ſhe muſt be ſuppoſed, as I formerly 
obſerved, immediately to riſe again, only to go off and end the 
act decently ; or the flat /cene mult ſhut her in from the ſight of the 
audience, an abſurdity I cannot wiſh to accuſe Shakſpeare of. Mr. 
Gildon and ſome other criticks fancied, that a conſiderable part of the 
ſecond act was loſt; and that the chaſm began here, I had joined 
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74 KING JOHN. 


Enter King Jonn, King PHllie, Lewis, BLancy, 


EL1nok, Baſtard, AusTRIaA, and Attendants, 


K. Puf. Tis true, fair daughter; and this bleſſed 
day, | 1 


„ 
Ever in Fr ance ſhall be kept feſtival: 


in this ſuſpicion of a ſcene or two being loſt; and unwittingly drew 
Mr. Pope into this error. It ſeems to be ſo, (ſays he,) and it 
were to be wiſh'd the rforer (meaning me) could ſupply it.” To 
deſerve this great man's thanks, I will venture at the taſk; and 


hope to convince my readers, that nothing is loſt; but that I have 


ſupplied the ſuſpected chaſm, only by rectifying the diviſion of the 
acts. Upon 12 a little more narrowly into the conſtitution of 


the play, I am ſatisfied that the third act 2 * to begin with that 


ſcene which has hitherto been accounted the laſt of the ſecond act: 
and my reaſons for it are theſe, The match being concluded, in 
the ſcene before that, betwixt the Dauphin and Blanch, a meſſenger 
is ſent for Lady Conſtance to King Philip's tent, for her to come 


to Saint Mary's church to the ſolemnity. The princes all go out, 
as to the marriage; and the Baſtard ſtaying a little behind, to de- 


ſcant on intereſt and commodity, very properly ends the act. The 
next ſcene then, in the French king's tent, brings us Saliſbury 
delivering his meſſage to Conſtance, who, refuſing to go to the 
ſolemnity, ſets herſelf down on the floor. Ihe whole train re- 
turning from the church to the French king's pavilion, Philip 
expreſſes ſuch ſatisfaction on occaſion of the happy ſolemnity of 
that day, that Conſtance riſes from the floor, and joins in the 
ſcene by entering her proteſt againſt their joy, and curſing the 
buſineſs of the day. Thus, I conceive, the ſcenes are fairly con- 
tinued; and there is no chaſm in the action, but a proper interval 


made both for Saliſbury's coming to Lady Conſtance, and for the 


ſolemnization of the marriage. Beſides, as Faulconbridge 1s 
evidently the poet's favourite character, it was very well judged 
to cloſe the act with his ſoliloquy. THREOBALD. | 

This whole note ſeems judicious enough; but Mr. Theobald 
forgets there were, in Shakſpeare's time, no moveable ſcenes in 


common play houſes. Jo ns0N. 


It appears from many paſſages that the ancient theatres had the 
advantages of machinery as well as the more modern ſtages. See 
a note on the fourth ſcene of the fifth act of Cymbeline. | 

How happened it that Shakſpeare himſelf ſhould have men- 


tioned the act of ifting ſcenes, if in his time there were no ſcenes 
capable of being /4ifted? Thus in the chorus to King Henry V. 


« Unto Southampton do we Sit our ſcene.” 
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KING JOHN. 75 


To ſolemnize this day,“ the glorious ſun 


Stays in his courſe, and plays the alchemiſt ;? 
Turning, with ſplendor of his precious eye, 
The meagre cloddy earth to glittering gold : 
The yearly courſe, that ge this day about, 
Shall never ſee it but a holyday.* 5 
Consr. A wicked day, and not a holyday 
3 IDE own 
This phraſe was hardly more ancient than the cuſtom which it 
deſcribes. STEEVENS. | 


8 Toſolemnize this day, og From this paſſage Rowe ſeems to 
have borrowed the firſt lines of his Fair Penitent. JounsoNn. 
The firſt lines of Rowe's tragedy— Py | 
Let this auſpicious day be ever ſacred,” &c. 
are apparently taken from Dryden's Verſion of the ſecond Satire 
of Perfrus | | . RE; 
Lt this auſpicious morning be expreſt,” &c, STztvens. 
and plays the alchemiſt;] Milton has borrowed this 


9 ; 
thought: 1 
« _—— when with one virtuous touch 

« Th' arch-chemic ſun,” &c. Paradiſe Loft, B. II 

So, in our author's 33d Sonnet: EZ | 

_« Gilding pale ſtreams with Heavenly alchymy.” MALoxx. 

2 Shall never ſee it but a body.) So, in The Famous Hiſtorie of 
George Lord Fauconbridge, 1616; * This joy ful day of their arrival 
[that of Richard J. and his miſtreſs, Clarabel,] was by the king 
and his counſell canonized for a holy-day.” MALONE. 


3 A wicked day, &c.] There is a paſſage in The Honeft Whore, 


 STEEVENS. 


by Decker, 1604, ſo much reſembling the preſent, that I cannot 


forbear quoting it : 5 | 
| «« Curſt be that day for ever, that robb'd her 
« Of breath, and me of bliſs! henceforth let it ſtand 
« Within the wizzard's book (the kalendar) 
«« Mark'd with a marginal finger, to be choſen 
«« By thieves, by villains, and black murderers, 
«« As the beſt day for them to labour in. 
« If henceforth this adulterous bawdy world 
« Be got with child with treaſon, ſacrilege, 
«« Atheiſm, rapes, treacherous friendſhip, perjury, 
«« Slander (the beggars ſin), lies (the fin of fools), 
Or any other damn'd impieties, 
© On Monday let them be delivered,” &, HenpersoN, 
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This day of ſhame, oppreſſion, perjury : 
Or, if it muſt ſtand ſtill, let wives with child 


Yea, faith itſelf to hollow fal ſehood change 


Mr. N has obſerved) to Job iii. 3: Let the day periſh,” &c. 
and v. 6: * Let it not be joined to the days of the year, let it not 


which betrayed her to Lothario, is chiefly borrowed from this and 
e verſes in the ſame chapter of Job. STEEVENsõ. 


435 of a prodigy, a monſter, So, 1 in A Midſummer Night's 


76 KING JOHN. 


What hath this day deſerv'd? what hath it done; 
That it in golden letters ſhould be ſet, 
Among the high tides,* in the kalendar ? 
Nay, rather, turn this day out of the week ;5 


ray, that their burdens may not fall this day, 
ſt that their hopes prodigiouſly be croſs'd : * 
But on this day, let ſeamen fear no wreck; _ 
No bargains break, that are not this day made 3g 
This day, all things begun come to ill end; 


« high tides,] i. e. ſolemn ſeaſons, times to be obſerved 
above * SrEEVENSs. 


. Wet 
n 
1 


5 Nay, rather, turn this day out of the week ; ] In allufion (as 


come into the number of the months,” MALONE. 
In The Fair Penitent, the imprecation of Caliſta on the ks 


prodigiouſly be craſt de] i. e. be diſappointed by the pro- 


Dream : 
«« Nor mark prodigious, ſuch as are 
«« Deſpiſed in nativity.” STEEVENS. 


7 But on this day, &c.] That is, except on this day. Joh xsox. 


In the ancient almanacks (ſeveral of which I have in my * 
ſeſſion) the days ſuppoſed to be favourable or unfavourable to 
gains, are diſtinguiſhed among a number of other particulars of the 
like importance. This circumſtance is alluded to in Webſter's 
Dacheſe of Malfy, 1623: | 

WBy the almanac, I think 
« To chooſe good days and ſhun the critical.” 
Again, i in The Elder Brother of Beaumont and Fletcher: 
x an almanac 
10 Which chou art daily poring in, to pick out 
Days of iniquity to cozen fools in.“ Srrryins. 


See Macbeth, Act IV. ſc. 1, MaLane. 


2 
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oY KING JOHN. 77 
K. Par. By heaven, lady, you ſhall have no cauſe 
To curſe the fair proceedings of this day : 
Have I not pawn'd to you my majeſty ? 
Consr. You have beguil'd me with a counterfeit, 
Reſembling TT which, being touch'd, and 
tried, e 
Proves valueleſs : You are forſworn, forſworn ; 
You came in arms to ſpill mine enemies? blood, 
But now in arms you ſtrengthen it with yours: 
The grappling vigour and rough frown of war, 
Is cold in amity and painted peace, 

And our oppreſſion hath made up this league :— 
Arm, arm, you heavens, againſt theſe perjur'd 
kings! | 0 

A widow cries; be huſband to me, heavens |! 

Let not the hours of this ungodly day 

Wear out the day in peace; but, ere ſunſet, 

Set armed diſcord * *twixt theſe perjur'd Kings! 
Hear me, O, hear me! „ 
Ausr. Lady Conſtance, peace. 


Vu have beguil'd me with a counterfeit, | oP 
Reſembling majeſty ;] i. e. a falſe coin. A Cos, ate formerly 
ſignified alſo a portrait, —A repreſentation of the king being uſually 
impreſſed on his coin, the word ſeems to be here uſed equivocally. 
| | | MaLoNnsg. 
9 Reſembling najeſiy; which, being touch'd, and won Being 
touch'd—ſignifies, having the zouch/tone applied to it. e two 
laſt words—ard tried, which create a redundancy of meaſure, 
: ſhould, as Mr, Ritſon obſerves, be omitted. SrEEVEXs. 
. 2 You came in arms to ſpill mine enemies blood, DD 
1 | But now in arms you ftrengthen it with yours :] I am afraid 
here is a clinch naked. You came in war to deſtroy my enemies, 
but now you ſtrengthen them in embraces. JOHNSON. | 


3 Wear out the day—] Old copy—daays.. Corrected b Mr. 
Theobald. 1 n n, „ d 

4 Set armed diſcord, &c.] Shakſpeare makes this bitter curſe 
effectual. Jounson, | POL. | 


KING JOHN. 


Consr. War! war! no peace! peace is to me 2 
war... 
O Lymoges! O Auſtria! + thou doft ſhame 
That bloody ſpoil : Thou ſlave, thou wretch, thou 
FI coward ; | | | 
Thou little valiant, great in villainy ! 
Thou ever ſtrong upon the ſtronger ſide! 
Thou fortune's champion, that doſt never fight 
But when her humourous ladyfhip is by 
| To teach thee ſafety ! thou art perjur'd too, 
And ſooth'ſt up greatneſs. What a fool art thou, 
A ramping fool ; to brag, and ftamp, and ſwear, 
Upon my party! Thou cold-blooded ſlave, 
Haſt thou not ſpoke like thunder on my fide? 


78 


40 Lymoges! O Auſtria !] The propriety or impropriety of 
theſe titles, which every editor has ſuffered to paſs unnoted, de- 
| ſerves a little conſideration, Shakſpeare has, on this occaſion, 


followed the old play, which at once farniſhed him with the cha- 


racter of Faulconbridge, and aſcribed the death of Richard I. to 
the duke of Auſtria. In the perſon of Auſtria, he has conjoined 


the two well-known enemies of Cœur-de-lion. Leopold, duke of 


Auftria, threw him into priſon, in a former expedition; [in 1193] 
but the caſtle of Chaluz, before which he fell, 5 1199] belonged 
to Vidomar, viſcount of Limoges; and the archer who pierced his 
ſhoulder with an arrow (of which wound he died) was Bertrand 
de Gourdon. The editors ſeem hitherto to have underſtood Lymoges 
as being an appendage to the title of Auſtria, and therefore en- 
quired no further about it. 5 | | | 
FHolinſhed ſays on this occaſion : “ The ſame yere, Phillip, 
| baſtard ſonne to king Richard, to whom his father had given the 
caſtell and honor of Coinacke, killed the viſcount of Limoges, in 
revenge of his father's death, &c. Auſtria, in the old play 
[printed in 1591] is called ane the Auſtrich duke, | 
With this note, I was favoured by a gentleman to whom I have 
yet more conſiderable obligations in regard to Shakſpeare. His 
_ extenſive knowledge of hiſtory and manners, has frequently ſup- 
_ plied me with apt and neceſſary illuſtrations, at the ſame time that 
fs judgement has corrected my errors; yet ſuch has been his con- 
ſtant: ſolicitude to remain concealed, that I know not but I may 
give offence while I indulge my own vanity in affixing to this note 
the name of my friend HENRY Blake, Eſq. STEEvens, 
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KING JOHN. 79 


Been ſworn my ſoldier? bidding me depend 
Upon thy ſtars, thy fortune, and thy ſtrength? 
And doſt thou now fall over to my foes ? 

Thou wear a lion's hide! doff it for ſhame, 
And hang a calf's-ſkin on thoſe recreant limbs.* 


5 — off # for ſhame,) To deff is to do of, to put off. So, 
in Fuimus T roes, 1 633: | | ET 
« Sorrow muſt dof her ſable weeds.” STEEvENs. 


o And hang a calf's-ſkin on thoſe recreant limbs.) When fools 
were kept for diverſion in great families, they were diſtinguiſhed | 
by a calf*s-ſtin coat, which had the buttons down the 2 4 and 
this they wore that they might be known for fools, and eſcape the 
reſentment of thoſe whom they provoked with their waggeries. 
Ina little penny book, intitled The Birth, Life, and Death of 
Jobn Franks, with the Pranks he played though a meer Fool, mention 
is made in ſeveral places of a ca tin. In chap. x. of this book, 
Jack is ſaid to have made his appearance at his lord's table, having 
then a new calſeſtin, red and white ſpotted. This fact will explain 
the ſarcaſm of Conſtance and Faulconbridge, who mean to call 
Auſtria a fool, SIR J. HawKiNs., 5975 | 


I may add, that the cuſtom is ſtill preſerved in Ireland; and the 
fool in any of the legends which the mummers act at Chriſtmas, 
always appears in a calf's or cow's in. In the prologue to Wily 
Beguiled, are the two following paſlages : 5 | " 
„I'll make him do penance upon the ſtage in a cal, tin.“ 


Again: | ls 
His calf*s-/eir jeſts from hence are clean exil'd,” 
Again, in the play : 1 
« T'll come wrapp'd in a ca, i ſtin, and cry bo, bo. 
Apain :—* I'Il wrap me in a rouſing calfaſtin ſuit, and come like 
ſome Hobgoblin,” . I mean my Chriſtmas calf i: ſtin ſuit,” 

5 . STEEVENS. 
It does not appear that Conſtance means to call Auſtria a fool, as 
- Sir John Hawkins would have it; but ſhe certainly means to call 
dim coward, and to tell him that a calf*s-ſtin would ſuit his - 
. creant limbs bettet than a lion's. They ſtill ſay of a daſtardly per- 
ſon that he is a ca/f-hearted fellow; and a run- away ſchool A is 
uſually called a great calf, Rirson. „ 
=_ The ſpeaker in the play [Wily Beguiled] is Robin Goodfellow. 
1 — Perhaps, as has been fog A ue pgs cloathing Aufi 
e in a calf's-ſkin, means only to inſinuate that he is a coward. The 
word recreant ſeems to fayour ſuch a ſuppoſition, MaLoxs. 


rag * 
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80 RING JOAN. 


Ausr. O, that a man ſhould ſpeak thoſe words 
to me! 5 
Basr. And hang a calf's-ſkin on thoſe recreant 
limbs. 


Ausr. Thou dar'ſt not fay fo, villain, for thy 


—_— 
Basr. And hang a calf's-ſkin on thoſe recreant 
limbs.“ _ : 8 
K. Joux. We like not this; thou doſt forget thy- 
Ja - -- OS 5 5 


7 Here Mr. Pope inſerts the following ſpeeches from the old 
Py of King John, printed in 1591, before Shakſpeare appears to 


have commenced a writer : 


% Auſt, Methinks, that Richard's pride, and Richard's fall, 


“ Should be a precedent to fright you all. | 
« Faulc. What words are theſe? how do my finews ſhake ! 
« My father's foe clad in my father's ſpoil ! YE 
«« How doth Alecto whiſper in my ears, 
«© Delay not, Richard, kill the villain ſtraight ; 
* Diſrobe him of the matchleſs monument, 
« Thy father's triumph er the ſavages !—— 
« Now by his ſoul I ſwear, my father's ſoul, 
„Twice will I not review the morning's rife, 
« Till J have torn that trophy from thy back, 
And ſplit thy heart for wearing it ſo long.“ SrEEVERõ. 


I cannot by any means approve of the inſertion of theſe lines 


from the other play. If they were neceſſary to explain the ground 


of the Baſtard's quarrel to Auſtria, as Mr. Pope ſuppoſes, the 
| Tould E be e in rar ſcene of the ed 8 at vil 
time of the firſt altercation between the Baſtard and Auſtria, But 
indeed the ground of their quarrel ſeems to be as clearly expreſſed 
in the firſt ſcene as in theſe lines; ſo that they are unneceſſary in 
either place; and therefore, I think, ſhould be thrown out of the 
text, as well as the three other lines, which have been inſerted with 
as little reaſon in Act III. ſc, ii: Thus hath king Richard's, &c. 

| | TrrkwaiTtrt, 


KING JOHN. 


Enter PAnNDULPH. 


K. Pai. Here comes the holy legate of the pope. 
' Pany. Hail, you anointed deputies of heaven! 
To thee, king John, my holy errand 1s. | 
I Pandulph, of fair Milan cardinal, 
And from pope Innocent the legate here, 
Do, in his name, religiouſly demand, 
Why thou againſt the church, our holy mother 
So wilfully doſt ſpurn; and, force perforce, 
Keep Stephen Langton, choſen archbiſhop 
Of Canterbury, from that holy ſee? 
This, in our foreſaid holy father's name, 
Pope Innocent, I do demand of thee. 


K. Fonn. What earthly name to interrogatories,* 
Can taſk the free breath of a ſacred king? 


4 What earthly, &c.] This muſt have been at the time when 


it was written, in our ſtruggles with popery, a very captivating ſcene. 


So many 1 remain in which Shakſpeare evidently takes his 
0 


advantage of the facts then recent, and of the paſſions then in mo- 

tion, that I cannot but ſuſpect that time has obſcured much of his 

art, and that many alluſions yet remain undiſcovered, which per- 
haps may be gradually retrieved by ſucceeding commentators. 

: | Jon NSON\, 

The ſpeech ſtands thus in the old ſpurious play: And what 

haſt thou, or the pope thy maſter to do, to demand of me how I 


employ mine own? Know, fir peut, as I honour the church and 


holy churchmen, ſo I ſcorne to be ſubject to the greateſt prelate in 
the world. Tell thy maſter ſo from me; and . 

ſaid it, that never an Italian prieſt of them all, ſhall either have 
tythe, toll, or polling penny out of England; but as I am king, ſo 
will I reign next under God, ſupreme head both over ſpiritual and 
temporal: and he that contradicts me in this, I'll make him hop 
| headleſs,” STzEveNs. | 


What earthly name to interrogatories, 
Can taſk the free breath, &c.] i. e. What earthly name, /ubjoined 
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82 KING JOHN. 


Thou canſt not, cardinal, deviſe a name 
So ſlight, unworthy, and ridiculous, 
To charge me to an anſwer, as the pope. 

Tell him this tale; and from the mouth of Eng. 
Ee, Fo . a 

Add thus much more, — That no Italian prieſt 
Shall tithe or toll in our dominions; 

But as we under heaven are ſupreme head, 

So, under him, that great ſupremacy, 
Where we do reign, we will alone uphold, 
Without the aſſiſtance of a mortal hand: 

So tell the pope; all reverence ſet apart, 

To him, and his uſurp'd authority. 


K. Pur. Brother of England, you blaſpheme in 
. „ 


K. Jonx. Though you, and all the kings of Chriſ- 
„ 47 e 

Are led ſo groſsly by this meddling prieſt, 
Dreading the curſe that money may buy out; 
And, by the merit of vile gold, droſs, duſt, 
Purchaſe corrupted pardon of a man, 
Who, in that ſale, ſells pardon from himſelf: 
Though you, and all the reſt, ſo groſsly led, 


to interrogatories, can force a king to ſpeak and anſwer them? The 
old copy reads—earthy, The emendation was made by Mr. Pope. 
It has alſo 74% inſtead of taſe, which was ſubſtituted by Mr. 
Thecbald. Breath for ſpeech is common with our author. So, in 
a ſubſequent part of this ſcene : 
The lateſt breath that gave the ſound of words.“ 


Again, in The Merchant of Venice,“ breathing courteſy,” for ver- 
bal courteſy, MALON E. | 


The emendation [rat] may be juſtified by the followin age 
in King Henry IV. I. pf] OY d 1 


How ſhow'd his z9/ting ? ſeem'd it in contempt?“ 
Again, in King Henry Ye | | | | 

That za/# our thoughts concerning us and France,” 

| Ly STEEVENS. 


2 
Pre 


This juggling witchcraft with revenue cheriſh ; 
Yet I, alone, alone do me oppoſe 
Againſt the pope, and count his friends my foes. 
Pax. Then, by the lawful power that I have, 
Thou ſhalt ſtand curs'd, and excommunicate : 
And bleſſed ſhall he be, that doth revolt 
From his allegiance to an heretick ; 
And meritorious ſhall that hand be call'd, 
Canonized, and worſhip'd as a ſaint, 
That takes away by any fecret courſe 
Thy hateful Hre.* ot 
Consr. O, lawful let it be, | 
That I have room with Rome to curſe a while 
Good father cardinal, cry thou, amen, 
To my keen curſes; for, without my wrong, 


There is no tongue hath power to curſe him right. 
Paxp. There's law and warrant, lady, for my 


curſe. 


 Consr. And for mine too; when law can do no 


right, 9 


2 That takes away by any ſecret courſe, _ 5 
Thy hateful life.] This may allude to the bull publiſhed againſt 
Queen Elizabeth. Or we may ſuppoſe, ſince we have no proof that 
this play appeared in its preſent ſtate before the reign of King James, 
that it was exhibited ſoon after the popiſh plot. I have ſeen a Spaniſh 
book in which Garnet, Faux, and their accomplices, are regiſtered 
as ſaints, Joh NSN. 5 


If any alluſion to his own times was intended by the author of 
the old play, (for this ſpeech is formed on one in King John, 1591, 
it muſt have been to the bull of Pope Pius the Fifth, 1569: Then 
I Pandulph of Padua, legate from the Apoſtolike ſea, doe in the 
name of Saint Peter, and his ſucceſſor, our holy father #2 9 Inno- 
cent, pronounce thee accur/ed, diſcharging every of thy ſu 

all dutie and fealtie that they do owe to thee, and pardon and for- 
giveneſſe of ſinne to thoſe or them whatſoever which ſhall carrie 


armes againſt thee or murder thee. This I pronounce, and charge 


all good men to abhorre thee as an excommunicate perſon.” 


| MaLoxe. 


KING JOHN. 83 


jects of 


— NN 


84 KING JOHN. 


Let it be lawful, that law bar no wrong : 
Law cannot give my child his kingdom here; 
For he, that holds his kingdom, holds the law : 


Therefore, ſince law itſelf is perfect wrong, 
How can the law forbid my tongue to curſe? 

PAD. Philip of France, on peril of a curſe, 
Let go the hand of that archheretick ; 


And raiſe the power of France upon his head, 
Unleſs he do ſubmit himſelf to Rome. 


EI. Look'ſt thou pale, France? do not let go 


- thy hand. f 
_ Consrt. Look to that, devil! leſt that France re- 
„„ . 
And, by disjoining hands, hell loſe a ſoul. 
Abst. King Philip, liſten to the cardinal. 
Basr. And hang a calf's-ſkin on his recreant 


JJ | 
Ausr. Well, ruffian, I muſt pocket up theſe 
„„ wrongs, 
Becauſe | ET, 
Basr, Your breeches beſt may carry them. 
K. Foun. I what ſay' ſt thou to the cardi- 
nal! 
Coxsr. 1 ſnould he ſay, but as the cardi- 
nal ? - 


Lew. Bethink you, father; for the difference 


Is, purchaſe of a heavy curſe from Rome, 


Or the light loſs of England for a friend : 
Forgo the eaſter. 2 


BLANCH. That's the curſe of Rome. 


3 Is, purchaſe of a heavy curſe from Rome,] It is a political 
maxim, that kingdoms are never married. Lewis, upon the wedding, 
is for making war upon his new relations. Joy nsoN, 
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KING JOHN. T 


Consr. O Lewis, ſtand faſt; the devil tempts 
_ thee here, "EE 
In likeneſs of a new untrimmed bride. 


be devil tempts thee here, | | 
| In likeneſs of a new untrimmed bride.] Though all the copies 
concur in this reading, yet as untrimmed cannot bear any ſignifica- 
tion to ſquare with the ſenſe required, I cannot help thinking it a 
corrupted reading, I have ventured to throw out the negative, 
and read : Wy | 
In likeneſs of a new and trimmed bride. | 
i. e. of a new bride, and one decked and adorned as well by art as 
nature. THEOBALD. | e . 

Mr. Theobald ſays, that as zntrimmed cannot bear any ſigni- 
fication to ſquare with the ſenſe required, it muſt be corrupt; 
therefore he will caſhier it, and read—ard trimmed; in which he is 
followed by the Oxford editor; but they are both too haſty. It 
ſquares very well with the ſenſe, and ſignifies anſteady. The term 
is taken from navigation. We ſay too, in a ſimilar way of ſpeak- 
ing, not well manned, WARBURTON. | 

I think Mr. Theobald's correction more plauſible than Dr. 
Warburton's explanation. A commentator ſhould be grave, and 
therefore I can read theſe notes with proper ſeverity of attention; 
but the idea of trimming a lady to keep her ſteady, would be too 
riſible for any common power of face, JoxnsoN, | 


Trin is dreſs. An untrimmed bride is a bride andreſt. Could 
the tempter of mankind aſſume a ſemblance in which he was more 
likely to be ſucceſsful? The devil (ſays Conſtance) raiſes to your 
r See your bride diſencumbered of the forbidding forms of 
dreſs, and the memory of my wrongs is loſt in the anticipation of 
future enjoyment. - 

Ben Jonſon, in his New Inn, ſays ; 
« Bur, Here's a lady gay. 
« Tip. A well-trimm'd lady!“ 
Again, in The Two Gentlemen of Verona: | 
And J was trimm'd in madam Julia's gown.“ 
Again, in King Henry VI. P. III. Act II: | 
* Trimm'd like a younker prancing to his love.” 
Again, in Reginald Scott's Diſcovery of Witchcraft, 1584: 
a good huſwife, and alſo well trimmed up in apparel.” 
Mr. Collins inclines to a colder interpretation, and is willing to 
ſuppoſe that by an zntrimmed bride is meant a bride unadorned with 


the uſual pomp and formality of a nuptial habit, The propriety of 
C3 


86 KING JOHN. 


' Brancy, The lady Conſtance ſpeaks not from 
her faith, 
But from her need. 


this epithet he infers from the haſie i in which the MY was > made, 
and further juſtifies it from King John's preceding words: 
S0 we, as well as haſte will ſuffer us, 
« 'To this unlook'd for, unprepared pomp.” | 
Mr. Tollet is of the ſame opinion, and offers two inſtances in 
which zntrimmed indicates a deſhabille or a frugal veſture. In 
Minſheu's. Di#iorzary, it ſigniſies one not finely dreſſed or attired. 
Again, in Vives's Inſtruction of a Chriſtian Woman, 1 592, p. 98 
and 99: Let her [the miſtreſs of the houſe] bee content with a 
maide not faire and wanton, that can ſing a ballad with a ces 
voice, but ſad, pale, and wutrimmed.” STEEVENS. 


I incline to think that the tranſcriber's ear deceived him, and 
that we ſhould read, as Mr. Theobald has propoſed, — | 
a new and trimmed Bride. 

The following paſſage in King Henry 7 V. P. I. appears to me ſtrongly 
to o ſupport his conjecture: 
«« When I was dry with rage, and extreme toil,— 
«« Came there a certain lord, neat, ring areſs'd, 
« Freſh as a bridegroom——."' 
Again, more appoſitely, in Romeo ond Juliet. 
Go, waken Juliet; go, and trim her up; 
« Make haſte; the brideg room he is come already. 
A in Cymbeline : | 
5 and forget 
Vour labourſome and dainty trims, wherein 
« You made great Juno angry.“ 
Again, in our author's Venus and Adonis : 
Ahe flowers are ſweet, their colours freſh and rim. 
The freſhneſs which our author has connected with the word 
trim, in the firſt and laſt of theſe paſſages, and the © labourſome 
and Cainty trims that made great Juno angry, which ſurely a bride 
may be ſuppoſed moſt likely to indulge in, (however ſcantily 
Blanch's toilet may have been furniſhed in a camp, ) prove, either 
that this emendation is right, or that Mr. Collins's interpretation 
of the word untrimmed is the true one. Minſhieu's definition of 
wntrimmed, qui n'eſt point orne,—ingrnatus, incultus,” as well as 
his explanation of the verb ** zo trim,” which, according to him, 
means the ſame as „to prank up, may alſo be adduced to the 
| ſame point. See his DI cr. 1617. Mr. M. Maſon juſtly obſerves, 
that ** to trim means to dreſs out, but not to clothe; and conſequently ; 
though it might mean wnadorned, it cannot mean anclad, or naked.” 
MaALox?, 
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Cost. O, if thou grant my need, 
Which only lives but by the death of faith, 


That need muſt needs infer this principle. 
That faith would live again by death of need; 

O, then, tread down my need, and faith mounts 

up; | ; g | 

Keep my need up, and faith is trodden down. 

K. Jonv. The king is mov'd, and anſwers not to 


this. es 
Coxsr. O, be remov'd from him, and anſwer 
„„ . N 
Ausr. Do ſo, king Philip; hang no more in 
doubt. 8 5 | 
Basr. Hang nothing but a calf's-ſkin, moſt ſweet 
e. e 
K. Pai. I am perplex'd, and know not what to 
ſay. . e 
Pap. What can'ſt thou ſay, but will perplex 
| thee more, £7 


If thou ſtand excommunicate, and curs'd ? 

K. Phi. Good reverend father, make my perſon 
yours, „%% oe i nony 
And tell me, how you would beſtow yourſelf. 
This royal hand and mine are newly knit; 

And the conjunction of our inward fouls 
Married in league, coupled and link'd together 
With all religious ſtrength of ſacred vows ; 
The lateſt breath, that gave the ſound of words, 
Was deep-ſworn faith, peace, amity, true love, 
Between our kingdoms, and our royal ſelves ; 
And even before this truce, but new before, — 
No longer than we well could waſh our hands, 
To clap this royal bargain up of peace, — 
Heaven knows, they were beſmear'd and over- 

ſtain'd af 1 

G 4 


TY KING JOHN. 


With ſlaughter's pencil; where revenge did paint 
The fearful difference of incenſed kings: 

And ſhall theſe hands, ſo lately purg'd of blood, 
So newly join'd in love, ſo ſtrong in both, 
Unyoke this ſeizure, and this kind regreet?* 
Play faſt and looſe with faith? ſo jeſt with heaven, 
Make ſuch unconſtant children of ourſelves, 

As now again to ſnatch our palm from palm; 
Unſwear faith ſworn; and on the marriage bed 
Of ſmiling peace to march a bloody hoſt, 

And make a riot on the gentle brow 

Of true ſincerity? O holy ſir, 

My reverend father, let it not be ſo: 

Out of your grace, deviſe, ordain, impoſe 
Some gentle order; and then we ſhall be bleſs'd 
To do your pleaſure, and continue friends. 


Paxb. All form is formleſs, order orderleſs, 
Save what 1s oppoſite to England's love. 

Therefore, to arms! be champion of our church! 

Or let the church, our mother, breathe her curſe, 

A mother's curſe, on her revolting ſon. 

France, thou may'ſt hold a ſerpent by the tongue, 
A caſed lion” by the mortal paw, . 


. flrong in both,] I believe the meaning is, Ive ſo img 
in both parties. JOHNSON, - 
Rather, in hazredand in love; in deeds of amity or blood, HENLEY. 


» this kind regreet ?] A regreet is an exchange of ſaluta- 
tion. So, in Heywood's Iron Age, 1632: | 
*« So bear our kind regreezs to Hecuba.” STEEVENS. 


7 A caſed lion—] The modern editors read—a chafed lion. 
I fee little reaſon for change. A caſed lion is a lion irritated by 
confinement. So, in King Henry VI. P. III. Act I. ſc. iii: 
«« So looks the pent-up lion o' er the wretch 
That trembles under his devouring paws ;” &c. 
| | | STEEVENS» 
Again, in Rowley's When you ſee me you know me, 1621: 
«« The lyon in his cage is not ſo ſterne 
«« As royal Henry in his wrathful ſpleene.“ 
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A faſting tiger ſafer by the tooth, 
Than keep in peace that hand which thou doſt hold. 
K. Pai. I may disjoin my hand, but not my 
faith. 


Paxp. So mak*ſt thou faith an enemy to faith; 
And, like a civil war, ſet'ſt oath to oath, 


Thy tongue againſt thy tongue. O, let thy vow 


Firſt made to heaven, firſt be to heaven perform'd; 
That is, to be the champion of our church! 


What ſince thou ſwor'ſt, is ſworn againſt thyſelf, 
And may not be performed by thyſelf: 


For that, which thou haſt ſworn to do amiſs, 


ls not amiſs, when it is truly done: ; 


Our author was probably thinking on the lions, which i in his 


teme, as at preſent, were kept in the Tower, in dens ſo ſmall as 
fully to juſtify the epithet he has uſed. MatLons, 


8 Is not amiſs, when it is i ofa done ] This 1 is a concluſion de : 
travers. We ſhould read: | | 
I yet amiſs, 


The Oxford editor, according to his uſual . will i improve it 
further, and reads amiſs. WARBURTON, 


LI rather read: 
Is't not ami riſe, when it is h done ? | 
as the alteration is leſs, and the ſenſe which Dr. Warburton firſt 


diſcovered is preſerved. Joh NsSsIůox. 
The old copies read: 


Is not amiſs, when it is truly done. 

Pandulph, having conjured the King to perform his firſt vow to 
heaven,—to be champion of the church,—tells him, that what he 
has ſince ſworn is ſworn againſt himſelf, and therefore may not be 
performed by him: for thay, ſays he, which you have ſworn to do 

amiſs, is not amiſs, (i. e. becomes right) when it is done truly (that is, 
as he explains it, not done at all 3) and being not done, where it 
would be a /in to do it, the truth is moſt done when you do it not, 


| So, in Love's Labour's Loft : 


«c It 1 18 religion to be thus forfworn,” | Ri TSON, 
Again, i in Cymbeline: _ 
— ie is fool'd 
With a moſt falſe effect, and I the truer 
*« So to be falſe with her,” 


. PL 2 a — 


The truth is then moſt done not doing it: 


But thou haſt ſworn againſt religion; * 


the paſſage will appear perfectly clear. Where doing tends to ill, 


do not do it. MALONE. 


with greater brevity or propriety: 


This Sir T. Hanmer reforms thus: 


| which leaves the paſſage to me as obſcure as before. 


90 KING JOHN. 
And being not done, where doing tends to ill, 


The better act of purpoſes miſtook 

Is, to miſtake again; though indirect, 
Yet indirection thereby grows direct, © _ 
And falſehood falſehood cures; as fire cools fire, 
Within the ſcorched veins of one new burn'd. 
It is religion, that doth make vows kept; 


By placing the ſecond couplet of this ſentence before the firſt, 


where an intended act is criminal, the truth is moſt done, by not doe 
ing the act. The criminal act therefore which thou haſt ſworn to 
do, is not amiſs, will not be imputed to you as a crime, if it be 
done truly, in the ſenſe I have now affixed to truth; that is, if you 


9 But thou haſt ſworn againſt religion; &c.] The propoſitions, 
that the voice of the church is the voice of heaven, and that the pope 
wtters the voice of the church, neither of which Pandulph's auditors 
would deny, being once granted, the argument here uſed is ir- 
reſiſtible; nor is it eaſy, notwithſtanding the gingle, to enforce it 


But thou haft ſworn againſt religion : hs 
By what thou ſawear'ft againſt the thing thou ſeuear f: 
And mak'ft an oath the ſurety for thy truth, . 
Againſt an oath the truth thou art unſure 
2 7 ſwear, ſwear only not to be forſavorn. 
By what, Sir T. Hanmer reads—By ht I think it ſhould be 
rather by which. That is, thou fwear'ſt againſt the thing, by which 
thou fwear'ſt; that is, again religion. | | | 
The moſt formidable difficulty is in theſe lines: 
And mak'ſt an oath the ſurety for thy truth, 
Againſt an oath the truth thou art unſure 
7 ſewvear 9 &c. | 


And mak'ft an oath the ſurety for thy truth, 

Againſt an oath; this truth thou art unſure 

75 ſavear, &c. | 1 5 | 
Dr, Warburton writes it thus: 

Againſt an oath the truth thou art unſure— 


„ _ @ © 
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By what thou ſwear'ſt, againſt the thing thou 


ſwear'ſt; 8 
And mak'ſt an oath the ſurety for thy truth 
Againſt an oath : The truth thou art unſure 
To ſwear, ſwear only not to be forſworn ; * 


I know not whether there is any corruption beyond the omiſſion 
of a point. The ſenſe, after I had con idered it, appeared to me 
only this: In ſwearing by religion againſt religion, to which thou 
haſt already ſauorn, thou makeſt an oath the ſecurity for thy faith 


againſt an oath already taken, I will give, /ays he, a rule for con- 


ſcience in theſe caſes. Thou may'ſt be in doubt about the matter 
of an oath ; when thou ſweareſt, thou mayſt not be always ſure to 


 ſavear rightly; but let this be thy ſettled principle, /avear only not 


to be forſworn ; let not the latter oaths be at variance with the 
former. | | | | | 
Truth, through this whole ſpeech, means reitude of conduct. 


| ES Jokxsox. 
] believe the old reading is right; and that the line « By 


abhat, &c, is put in appoſition with that which precedes it: 
But thou haſt ſworn againſt religion; thou haſt ſworn, by what 


thou ſaueareſt, i. e. in that which thou haſt ſworn, againſt the thing 


thou ſaweareſt by; i. e. religion. Our author has many ſuch el- 


liptical expreſſions. So, in K. Henry VIII: 
« — — Whoever the kin Cons, ; 1 
The cardinal will n 2 find employment [Vor], 
* And far enough from court too.“ | 
Again, ibidems _ | 5 n 
* This is about that which the biſhop ſpake [of ], 
Again, in X. Richard III: | | | 
« True ornaments to know a holy man” | by], 
Again, in The Winter's Tales | | | 
«© A bed-ſ{werver, even as bad as thoſe 
5 'That vulgars give bold'ſ titles“ [zo], 
Again, ibidem<: 
6 the queen is ſpotleſs — _ | 
* In this that you accuſe her” [of]. MarLons. 


2 ſwear only not to be forſworn;) The old copy reads 
favears, which in my apprehenſion ſhews that two half lines have 
been loſt, in which the perſon ſuppoſed to /avear was mentioned. 
When the ſame word is repeated in two ſucceeding lines, the eye 


of the compoſitor often glances from the firſt to the ſecond, and in 


conſequence the intermediate words are omitted, For what has 
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Elſe, what a mockery ſhould it be to ſwear? 
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92 KING JOHN: 


But thou doſt ſwear only to be forſworn ; 


And moſt forſworn, to keep what thou doſt ſwear. 


Therefore, thy latter vows, againſt thy firſt, 
Is in thyſelf rebellion to thyſelf: 


And better conqueſt never canſt thou make, 


Than arm thy conſtant and thy nobler parts 
Againſt theſe giddy looſe ſuggeſtions : 


Upon which better part our prayers come in, 
If thou vouchſafe them: but, if not, then know, 
The peril of our curſes light on thee; 


So heavy, as thou ſhalt not ſhake them off, 


But, in deſpair, die under their black weight. 


Ausr. Rebellion, flat rebellion ! 


Dar, Will't not be? 
Will not a calf's-ſkin ſtop that mouth of thine? 


Ly. Father, to arms! 
BLancn. Upon thy wedding day? 


Againſt the blood that thou haſt married ? 


Whar, ſhall our feaſt be kept with ſlaughter'd men? 
Shall braying trumpets,” and loud churliſh drums, — 


been loſt, it is now in vain to ſeek; I have therefore adopted the 
emendation made by Mr. Pope, which makes ſome kind of ſenſe. 


 braying trumpets, | Bray appears to have been particularly 


A Mica to expreſs the harſh rating ſound of the trumpet. So, 
il Spenſer s Faery Queen, B. Iv. 5e | 


c. X11. ſt. 6: 
And when it ceaſt ſhrill zrompers loud did mW” 
Again, B. IV. c. iv. it. 48: 


:-— 0. "Then ning trompets loudly gan to Bray.“ 
And elſewhere 1 in the play before us: 


| —— Hard-reſounding trumpets dreadful 8 
Again, in Hamlet: 


The trumpet ſhall bray out- 


Gawin Douglas, in his Tranſlation of * Eneid, renders ** ſub 
axe tonanti (Lib. V. v. 820:) 


Under the brayand quhelis and aſſiltre.“ 
Nackmore! is ridiculed in the Dunciad, (B. IL.) for endeavonring 
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Clamours of hell, be meaſures * to our pomp? 

O huſband, hear me !—ah, alack, how ne- 

Is huſband in my mouth even for that name, 
Which till this time my — did ne'er pro- 
nounce, 

Upon my knee I beg, go not to arms 

Againſt mine uncle. 


Consr. O, upon my knee, 
Made hard with kneeling, I do pray to thee, 
Thou virtuous Dauphin, alter not the doom 
Fore-thought by heaven. 


BLancn. Now ſhall I ſee thy love; What n motive 


may 
Be ſtronger with thee than the name of wife? 
| Consr. That which upholdeth him that thee 
upholds, 
His honour : O, thine honour, Lewis, thine honour! 
LEV. I muſe} your majeſty doth ſeem ſo cold, 
When ſuch profound reſpects do pull you on. 


to 1 this aword by applying it to the found of armour, war, &c. 


He might have pleaded theſe authorities, and that of Milton: ; 


Arms on armour claſhing bray'd 


« Horrible diſcord.” Paradiſe 10, B. VI. v. 209. 


Nor did Gray, ſerupulous as he was in language, reject it in 


The Bard: 
Heard ye the din of battle bray? Hort Wars. 


4 ——be meaſures—] The meaſures, it has already been more 


than once obſerved, were a ſpecies of ſolemn dance in our author” $ 
time. 
I his ſpeech is formed on the following lines in the old play: 
FBlanch. And will your grace upon your wedding- day 
«© Forſake your bride, and follow dreadful drums? 
« Phil, Drums ſhall bs muſick to this wedding day.” 
Maron. 
9 1 muſe,] i i. e. I wonder. RRE D. 
So, in Middleton's «© Tragi-Coomodie, called The With: 7 


* And why thou ſtaiſt ſo long, I muſe, 
. Since the air's ſo ſweet and good. „ STEEVENS, 
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Panp. I will denounce a curſe upon his head. 


K. Par. Thou ſhalt not need e I'll fall 
from thee. 


Consr. O fair return of baniſh'd majeſty !_ 
EI. O foul revolt of French inconſtancy ! q 


K. Fony. France, thou ſhalt rue this hour within 
this hour. 


Basr. Old time the clock- ſetter, that bald ſex- 


ton time, 
Is it as he will? well then, France ſhall rue. 


Branca. The ſun's ofercaſt with blood: air 
day, adieu! 

- Which i is the fide that I muſt go withal? 
Jam with both: each army hath a hand; 
And, in their rage, I having hold of both, 
They whirl aſunder, and diſmember me. 
Huſband, I cannot pray that thou may'ſt win; 
Uncle, I needs muſt pray that thou may'ſt loſe; 
Father, I may not wiſh the fortune thine; 
Grandam, I will not wiſh thy wiſhes thrive: 
Whoever wins, on that ſide ſhall I loſe; _ 
Aſſured loſs, before the match be play'd. 


Lz. Lady, with me; with me thy fortune lies. 


BLAVCIH. There where my fortune lives, there my 
life dies. 


K. Foun. Couſin, godraw our puifſance together. — 
[ Exit Baſtard. 
France, I am burn'd up with inflaming wrath; 
A rage, whoſe heat hath this condition, 
Than nothing can allay, nothing but blood, 


The blood, and deareſt-valu'd blood, of France. 


3 They whirl 3 and * me.] Alluding to a well- 
known Roman puniſhment : 

« . 1 in diverſa quadrig ag 
«« Diſtulerant,” Æneid. VIII. 642. STEEVENS. 
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K. Par. Thy rage ſhall burn thee up, and thou 
ſhalt turn 
To aſhes, ere our blood ſhall quench that fire: 
Look to thyſelf, thou art in jeopardy. 
K. Foun. No more than he that threats. To arms 
let's mei [ Exennt. 


" "JCENR 
The ſame. Plains near Angiers. 


Alarums, Excurſions. Enter the Baſtard, _ with 
AusSTRIA's head. 


1 Basr. Now, by my life, this day grows wondrous 
=_ hot ; . e IE: 
== Some airy devil“ hovers in the ſky, 


- tribes and claſſes, each of which had its peculiar qualities, at- 
tributes, &c. | | | | 


choly, Part I. ſect. ii. p. 45, 1632: 


aeriall, terreſtriall, watery, and ſubterranean devils, beſides thoſe 
faieries, ſatyres, nymphes, c. 


Fiery ſpirits or divells are ſuch as commonly worke by blaz- 


on 17 * maſts,” Ec. &c. | 
in the aire, cauſe many tempeſts, thunder and lightnings, teare 
_ oakes, fire r. houſes, ſtrike men and beaſts, make it raine 
ſtones, Cc. Perc. | 


There is a minute deſcription of different devils or ſpirits, and 


== their different functions, in Pierce Penniliſſe his Supplication, 1592: 


With reſpect to the paſſage in queſtion, take the following: the 


ſpirits of the aire will mixe themſelves with thunder and lightning, 


and ſo infe the clyme where they raiſe any tempeſt, that ſodainely 


— mortalitie ſhall enſue to the inhabitants. The ſpirits of fre 
ave their manſions under the regions of the moone,”” HEN DIRSOx. 
"I 


gone airy devil —] Shakſpeare here probably alludes to the 
diſtinctions and diviſions of ſome of the demonologiſts, ſo much 
: 1 in his time. They diſtributed the devils into different 
Theſe are deſcribed at length in Burton's Anatomic of Melan- 


« Of theſe ſublunary devils—Pſellus makes fix kinds; fiery, 


ing ſtarres, fire-drakes, and counterfeit ſunnes and moones, and fit 


eriall ſpirits or divells are ſuch as keep quarter moſt part 
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And pours down miſchief. Auſtria's head lie there; 
While Philip breathes.* 


be 


Enter King Joux, ARTHUR, and HuBERT. 


-, up} 
My mother is aſſailed in our tent,? 
AMA IMS :-- -:- Rs. 
Basr. My lord, I reſcu'd her; 
Her highneſs is in ſafety, fear you not: 
But on, my liege; for very little pains 
Will bring this labour to an happy end. [ Exeurt, 


K. Jonv. Hubert, keep this boy :'—Philip,* make 


6 Here Mr. Pope, without authority, adds from the old play 
already mentioned : + . ns 
„Thus hath king Richard's ſon perform'd his vow, 
« And offer'd Auſtria's blood for ſacrifice 
© Unto his father's ever-living ſoul.” STEEVENS. 
7 Hubert, keep this boy:) Thus the old copies. Mr. Tyrwhitt 
would read: ; LE | 
Hubert, keep thou this boy '=—, STEEVENS. 
=} Philip,] Here the King, who had knighted him by the 
name of Sir Richard, calls him by his former name, STeevens, 
9 My mother is aſſailed in our tent, | The author has not attended 
cloſely to the hiſtory. The Queen-mother, whom King John had 
made Regent in Anjou, was in poſſeſſion of the town of Mirabeau 
in that province. On the approach of the French army with 
Arthur at their head, ſhe ſent letters to King John to come to her 
relief; which he did immediately. As he advanced to the town, 
he encountered the army that lay before it, routed them, and took 
Arthur priſoner. The Queen in the mean while remained in per- 
fect ſecurity in the caſtle of Mirabeau. | „ 
Such is the beſt authenticated account. Other hiſtorians how- 
ever ſay that Arthur took Elinor priſoner. The author of the old 


play has followed them. In that piece Elinor is taken by Arthur, 


reſcued by her ſon, MaLone, 
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KING JOHN. 


SCENE III. 
The ſame. 


Alarums ; Txrneh ons; Retreat. Enter King Joi, 
ELinor, ARTHUR, the Baſtard, HukERT, 2 Lords. 


A. Fony, So ſhall it be; your grace ſhall ſtay be- 
— hind, [To ELINOR. I 
= 5 ſtrongly guarded. —Couſin, look not ſad: ED bil 
| [To ARTHUR, | il 
== Thy grandam loves thee; and thy uncle will 
As dear be to thee as thy father was. i 


Aer. O, this will make my mother die with x 
grief. Þ 
K. Joux. Couſin, [To the Baſtard. Ivy for Eng- | i 
= land; haſte before: 1 
And, ere our coming, ſee thou ſhake the _— 
it Of hoarding abbots ; impriſoned angels 
EE Set thou at liberty: the fat ribs of peace * 
Muſt by the hungry now be fed upon :* 
Uſe our commiſſion 1 in his utmoſt force. 


i See thou ar liberty :] The word thou (which i is wanting in the 
old copy) was judiciouſly added, he the ſake of metre, by Sir T. 
Hanmer. STzgveNs. 


4 


the fat ribs of peace 
._ Muſt by the hungry now be fed upon: This word now Goes 
a very idle term here, and conveys no ſatisfactory idea. An anti- 
theſis, and oppoſition of terms, ſo payment with our author, 
requires : 
Muſt by the hungry war be fed u 
War, Fans os to a 314 — 25 * poetically ſaid to be 
hungry, and to prey on the wealth and fat of peace. 
WARBURTON, 

This emendation is better than his former word, but yet not 
neceſſary. Sir T. Hanmer reads—hungry maw, with leſs de- 
viation from the common reading, but with not ſo mulch force or 
elegance as war. JOHNSON, 


. 


1611: 
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Basr. Bell, book, and candle * ſhall not drive 
me back, | 
When gold and filver becks me to come on. 
J leave your highneſs :—Grandam, I will pray 


Either emendation may be unneceſſary. Perhaps, the hungry 
now is this hungry inflant. Shakſpeare uſes the word now as 3 
ſubſtantive, in Meaſure for Meaſure: 
4208 till this very ow, es N 
« When men were fond, I ſmil'd and wonder'd how.“ 
2 497 e STERVENS, 
The meaning, I think, is, —the fat ribs of peace muſt now be 


fed upon by the hungry troops,” —to whom ſome ſhare of this 4 | 
_ eccleſiaſtical ſpoil would naturally fall. The expreſſion, like many ⁵ 
other of our author's, is taken from the ſacred writings : © And 


there he maketh he hungry to dwell, that they may prepare a city 

for habitation.” 10%th P/alm.—Again: 4 He hath filled 70. 

bungry with good things,” &c. St. Luke, i. 53. „„ 
This interpretation is ſupported by the paſſage in the old play, 


which 1s here imitated : 


« Philip, I make thee chief in this affair; 

*« Ranſack their abbeys, cloyſters, priories, 
Convert their coin unto my /o/diers? uſe.” 
When I read this paſſage in the old play, the firſt idea that ſuggeſted 
itſelf was, that a word had dropped out at the preſs, in the line 

before us, and that our author wrote: 5 5 
Muſt by the hungry ſoldiers now be fed on. | 
But the interpretation above given renders any alteration un- 


_ neceſſary, MaLone. 


Bell, book, and candle—] In an account of the Romiſh curſe 
given by Dr. Grey, it appears that three candles were extinguiſhed, 
one by one, in different parts of the execration. Jon ns0N. 


I meet with the ſame expreſſion in Ram-Alley, or Merry 7. rick, 


I'll have a prieſt ſhall mumble up a marriage 
«© Without bell, book, or candle.” STREVENS. 

In Archbiſhop Winchelſea's ſentences of excommunication, 
anno 1298, (ſee \obafom's Ecclefiaftical Laws, Vol. II.) it is di. 
rected that the ſentence againſt infringers of certain articles ſhould 
be throughout explained in order in Engliſb, with bells tolling, 
and candles lighted, that it may cauſe the greater dread ; for lay- 
men have greater regard to this ſolemnity, than to the effect of ſuch 
ſentences.” See Dodfley's Old Plays, Vol. XII. p. 397, . 780. 
N "i; 
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(If ever I remember to be holy,) 
For your fair ſafety ; ſo I kiſs your hand. 

EI. Farewell, my gentle couſin. 
A. 7ouN. th Con, farewell. 
2 0 I Exit Baſtard. 
” ELI. Come hither, little kinſman; hark, a word. 


_ 4 5 Hubert, 

be We owe thee much; within this wall of fleſn 

% There is a ſoul, counts thee her creditor, 

And with advantage means to pay thy love: 
And, my good friend, thy voluntary oath 

i Lives in this boſom, dearly cheriſhed. _ 
Live me thy hand. I had a thing to fay,— 

% EE But] will fit it with ſome better time.“ 
hy heaven, Hubert, I am almoſt aſham'd 
1 To ſay what good reſpect I have of thee. 

„ RE H+Hvus. I am much bounden to your majeſty. 


de K. Joux. Good friend, thou haſt no cauſe to ſay 


=_ r 5 


n. But thou ſhalt have; and creep time ne'er ſo 


= Yet it ſhall come, for me to do thee good. 
I had a thing to ſay,—But let it go 
The ſun is in the heaven; and the proud day, 
Attended with the pleaſures of the world, 


tune goes manly.” MALONE. 


are ſcarcely to be diſtinguiſhed from each other. STEzzvzNs. 


H 2 


[be takes ARTHUR aſide. 
K. Foun. Come hither, Hubert. O my gentle 


uit ſome better time.] The old copy reads—rune. Cor- 
rected by Mr. Pope. The ſame miſtake has happened in Twelfth 
| Night, See that play, Vol. IV. p. 63, n. 8. In Macbeth, Act IV. 
ſc. ult. we have—* This time goes manly,” inſtead of—** This 


In the handyriting of Shakſpeare's age, the words zime and tame 
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io iN JOHN 


Is all too wanton, and too full of gawds, 
To give me audience: If the midnight bell 
Did, with his iron tongue and brazen mouth, 
Sound one unto the drowſy race of night ; © 


$ full of gawds,] Gawd? are any ſhowy ornaments, So, 
in The Dumb Knight, 1633: | | | | 
Jo caper in his grave, and with vain gawds 
Trick up his coffin.“ „ 
See Midſummer Night's Dream, Vol. V. p. 7. n. 8. SrEEVENS. 
6 Sound one unto the drowſy race of night; | Old copy Sound 
ON —. STEEVENS, | gn 
We ſhould read Sound one—, WARBURTON. 
I ſhould ſuppoſe the meaning of—/ound on, to be this: I/ the 
midnight bell, 4 repeated ſtrotet, was to haſten away the race of 
beings who are buſy at that hour, or quicken night itſelf in its 
| progreſs; the morning bell (that is, the bell that ſtrikes one) could 
not, with ſtrict propriety, be made the agent; for the bell has 
_ ceaſed to be in the rie. of night, when it proclaims the arrival 
of day. Sound on may alſo have a | mag nt propriety, becauſe by 
the repetition of the ſtrokes at zwwelve, it gives a much more for- 
cible warning than when it only ſtrikes one. | & 
Such was once my opinion concerning the old reading; but on 
re- conſideration, its propriety cannot appear more doubtful to any 
one than to myſelf, _ | | 
It is too late to talk of haſtening the night when the arrival of 
the morning is announced; and I am afraid that the repeated 


ſtrokes have leſs of ſolemnity than the ſingle notice, as they take 


from the horror and awful filence here deſcribed as fo propitious to 
the dreadful purpoſes of the king. Though the hour of one be 
not the natu 3 it is yet the moſt ſolemn moment of the 
tical one; and Shakſpeare himſelf has choſen to introduce his 
Ghoſt in Hamlet: 1 e 
| The bell then beating one. STEEvenNs. 


The word ore is here, as in many other paſſa in theſe plays, 


written on in the old copy. Mr. Theobald made the correction. 
He likewiſe ſubſtituted anto for into, the _—_ of the original 


copy; a change that requires no ſupport. In Chaucer and other 
old writers aue is uſually written oz. See Mr. Tyrwhitt's Gloſſary 
to The Canterbury Tales, So once was anciently written os. And 
it ſhould ſeem from a quibbling paſſage in The Tavo Gentlemen of 


Verona, that one, in ſome counties at leaſt, was pronounced in our 
author's time as if written oz. Hence the tranſcriber's ear might 


eaſily have deceived him, One of the perſons whom I employed 
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If this ſame were a churchyard where we ſtand, 
And thou poſſeſſed with a thouſand wrongs; 


to read aloud to me each ſheet of the preſent work Mr. Malone's 


edition of our author] before it was printed off, conſtantly ſounded 
the word ore in this manner. He was a native of Herefordſhire. 
The inſtances that are found in the original editions of our 


author's plays, in which on is printed inſtead of one, are ſo numerous, 
that there cannot, in my apprehenſion, be the ſmalleſt doubt that 


ene is the true reading in the line before us. Thus, in Coriolanus, 

edit. 1623, p. 2 0 0 a4 
«© This double worſhip, — 1 | 

«« Where en part does diſdain with cauſe, the other 
10 _ without all reaſon.” oy EY, 

Again, in Cymbeline, 1623, p. 380: 

. ahe of perchance be f (in not ; but, | 

« Like a full-acorn'd boar, a Jarmen on, &c. 


Again, in Romeo and Juliet, 1623, p. 66: 


And thou, and Romeo, preſs on heavie bier.“ 
Again, in The Comedy of Errors, 1623, p. 94:  _ 
KP On, whoſe hard heart is button'd 4 with ſteel,” 


Again, in All's well that ends well, 1623, p. 240: A good tra- 
* is ſomething at the latter end of a . on that lies 
three thirds,” &c, — 45 


Again, in Love's Labour's Loft, quarto, 1598: 

Ox, whom the muſick of his own vain tongue. 
Again, ibid. edit. 162 3» p. 133: | | | | 
On, her hairs were gold, cryſtal the other's eyes. 

The ſame ſpelling is found in many other books. So, in Hol- 
land's Suetonius, 1606, p. 14: he caught from on of them a 
trumpet,” &c. | | | 1 EK: 

I ſhould not have produced ſo many paſſages to prove a fact of 


- which no one can be ignorant, who has the /ighte/? knowledge of the 


early editions of theſe plays, or of our old writers, had not the 


author of Remarks, &c. on the laſi Edition of Shakſpeare, aſſerted, 
_ with that modefty and accuracy by which his pamphlet is diſtinguiſhed, 


that the obſervation contained in the former part of this note was 
made by one totally unacquainted with the old copies, and that 


it would be difficult to find a Angle inſtance in which on and 


ene are confounded in thoſe copies. | 

1 ſuſpect that we have too haſtily in this line ſubſtituted unte for 
into ; be into ſeems to have been frequently uſed for unte in Shak- 
ſpeare's time. So, in Harſnet's fac e &c. 1603: — when 


the nimble Vice would ſkip up nimbly—inzs the devil's neck.“ 
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Or if that ſurly ſpirit, melancholy, 

Had bak'd thy blood, and made it heavy, thick; 
(Which, elſe, runs tickling up and down the veins, 
Making that idiot, laughter, keep men's eyes, 


And ſtrain their cheeks to idle merriment, 
A paſſion hateful to my purpoſes; ) 


Or if that thou could'ſt ſee me without eyes, 


Hear me without thine ears, and make reply 


Without a tongue, uſin ng concelt alone,” 
Without eyes, ears, an 


harmful ſound of words; 
Then, in deſpite of brooded * watchful day, 


Again; in Daniel's Civil Wars, B. IV. folio, 1602: 
*« She doth conſpire to have him made away, 
'Thruſt 7hereinto not only with her pride, | 
*« But by her father's counſel and conſent.” 
Again, in our poet's King Henry V : | 
«© Which to reduce into our former favour—.” 
Again, in his Will :—< I commend my ſoul into is hands of God, 


my creator,” | 

Again, in King Henry VIII: 

| Yes, that goodneſs 
Of gleaning all the land's wealth into one.” 

1. e. in!0 one man. Here we ſhould now certainly write“ Ants one.“ 

Independently indeed of what has been now ſtated, into ought 
to be reſtored. So, Marlowe in his King Edward II. 1598: 

| „ T'll thunder ſuch a peal into his care, &. MaLons. 


| Shakſpeare may be reſtored into obſcurity. I retain Mr. 


A 


o 


| Theobald's correction; for though © were. Bo al into 4 
at ſuc 


man's eam“ is good Engliſh, I do not pereeive t h an ex- 
preſſion as ſounding one into a drowly race, is countenanced by 


any example hitherto produced. STEEVENS. 


7 uſing conceit alone,] Conceit here, as in many other 
places, ſignifies conception, thought. So, in XK. Richard III: 
«« 'There's ſome conceit or other likes him well, 
% When that he bids good-morrow with ſuch ſpirit.” 
MaLovr, 
e So the old copy. Mr. pope reads. broad. 
ey 4, which alteration, however elegant, may be unneceſſary. All 
animals while brooded, 1. e. with a brood of young ones under their 
proteAion, are remarkably vigilant. —The King ”_ of Hamlet: 
ſomething's in his ſoul 
Oer which his melancholy fits at Gd. 
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plainly alluding to the warchfulne/s of fowls while they are * 


KING JOHN. 103 


I would into thy boſom pour my thoughts: 
But ah, I will not: — Vet I love thee well; 
And, by my troth, I think, thou lov'ſt me well. 


Hys. So well, that what you bid me undertake, 
Though that my death were SO to my act, 


By heaven, I'd do't. 


K. Foun. Do not I know, thou would'ſt? 
Good Hubert, Hubert, Hubert, throw thine eye = 
On yon young boy: Ill tell thee what, my friend, 
He is a very ſerpent in my way; 


And, whereſoc'er this foot of mine doth tread, | 
He lies before me: Doſt thou underſtand me? Y Wn 
Thou art his keeper. | 
Hus. And I'll keep him fo, 1 
That he ſhall not offend your mAjeRy. „„ | | 
A. Joux. Death. | 
Hog. My lord? | 

K. Foun. A grave. 

Hus. He ſhall not live. | 

K. Foun. Enough. 


I could be merry now: Hubert, I love ugh 
Well, I'll not ſay what I intend for thee: 
Remember. Madam, fare you well: 
Ill ſend thoſe powers o er to your . 


Milton alſo, in L' Allegro, deſires Melancholy to 
* —— Find out ſome uncouth cell 
% Where brooding darkneſs ſpreads his jealous wings: 


STEEVENS. 

Brooded, 1 apprehend, is here uſed, with our author's uſual li- 
cence, for brooding ; i. e. day, who is as vigilant, as ready with 
open eye to mark what 1s done in his preſence, as an animal at 


brood, MaLons, 
9 Remember, ] This is one of the ſcenes to which NO be 


H 4 


104 KING JOHN. 


Err. My bleſſing go with thee! 
"x, Ro For England, couſin: 
Hubert ſhall be your man, attend on you 
With all true duty.—On toward Calais, ho! 
”  [Exennt, 


SCENE ITv;- 
The ſame. The French King*s Tent. 


Enter King ParLIP, Lewis, PANDULPH, and 
| Out Attendants. TINS Y 


K. Put. So, by a roaring tempeſt on the flood, 
A whole armado of convicted fail 4 Rs 
Is ſcatter'd, and disjoin'd from fellowſhip. 


promiſed a laſting commendation. Art could add little to its per. 
fection, and time itſelf can ſubſtract nothing from its beauties. 

„„ FFF STEEVENS, 
2 For England, couſin:] The old copy— | | 
For England, couſin, go: 3 3 

I have omitted the laſt uſeleſs and redundant word, which the eye 

of the compoſitor ſeems to have caught from the preceding he- 

miſtich. SrEEVE NS. 5 | 


| King John, after he had taken Arthur priſoner, ſent him to the 
town of Falaiſe in Normandy, under the care of Hubert, his 
Chamberlain; from whence he was afterwards removed to Rouen, 
and delivered to the cuſtody of Robert de Veypont. Here he was 

| ſecretly put to death. MaLone. 


3 A while armado—] This ſimilitude, as little as it makes 
for the purpoſe in hand, was, I do not queſtion, a very taking one 
when the play was firſt repreſented ; which was a winter or two at 
moſt after the Spaniſh invaſion in 1588. It was in reference like- 
wiſe to that glorious period that Shakſpeare concludes his play in 
that triumphant manner: = 5 
This England never did, nor never ſhall, 
ie at the proud foot of a conqueror,” &c. | 
But the whole play abounds with touches relative to the then poſ- 
ture of affairs. WARBURTON. N 


This play, ſo far as I can diſcover, was not played till a long 
time after the defeat of the armado. The old play, I think, wants 


KING JOHN. 105 


PAD. Courage and comfort! all ſhall yet go 
well. | en. 
K. Par. What can go well, when we have run 
ſo ill? 5 | 
Are we not beaten? Is not Angiers loſt? 
Arthur ta'en priſoner? divers dear friends ſlain? 
And bloody England into England gone, 
O'erbearing interruption, ſpite of France? 
Lew. What he hath won, that hath he forti- 
fied: i OL 1 
So hot a ſpeed with ſuch advice diſpos'd, 
Such temperate order in ſo fierce a cauſe, = _ 
Doth want example: Who hath read, or heard, 
Of any kindred action like to this? 


K. Pai. Well could I bear that England had this 
| prace, © | 
So we could find ſome pattern of our ſhame. 


this ſimile. The commentator ſhould not have affirmed what he 
can only gueſs. Joh NS0ON. 7200" e . 
Arnado is a Spaniſh word ſignifying a fleet of war. The armado 
in 1588 was called ſo by way of diſtinction. STEeeveNs. 
| 4 ——eof convicted /ſail—] Overpowered, baffled, deſtroyed. 
To convict and to convince were in our author's time ſynonymous. 
See Minſheu's Di. 1617: “ To convie, or convince, a Lat. 
convictus, overcome.” So, in Macbeth : | 1 
* — their malady convinces 

| The great aſſay of art.“ . 
Mr. Pope, who ejected from the text almoſt every word that 
he did not n reads collected ſail ; and the change was too 
haſtily adopted by the ſubſequent editors. 5 ; 

See alſo Florio's Italian DiR. 1598. Convitto. Vanquiſhed, 
convicted, convinced.” MaLonr. | 

5 ——in fo fierce a Cauſe, ] We ſhould read cone, i. e. march, 
The Oxford editor condeſcends to this emendation. ' 5 
| A WARBURTON. 
Change is needleſs. A fierce cauſe is a cauſe conducted with 
precipitation. Fierce wretchedneſs, in Timon, is, haſty, ſudden 
miſery, STEEVENS. TE 
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Enter CONSTANCY. 


Look, who comes here! a grave unto a ſoul ; 
Holding the eternal ſpirit, againſt her will, 
In the vile priſon of afflicted breath: 


I pr'ythee, lady, go away with me. - 
„ 5 ; 
2 grave unto a ſoul; KEEL? | / 
Holding the eternal ſpirit, againſt her avill, 2 . 

In the wile priſon of afflited breath: ] I think we ſhould read | 
earth, The paſſage ſeems to have been copied from Sir Thomas 


More: It the body be to the ſoule a priſon, how ſtrait a priſon 
maketh he the body, that ſtuffeth it with rif=raf, that the ſoule 
can have no room to ſtirre itſelf—but is, as it were, encloſed not 
in a priſon, but in a grave.” FARM... ; 
Perhaps the old reading is juſtifiable. So, in Meaſure for Mea- 
ſures | 1 5 | 
«« To be impriſan d in the viewleſs winds.” STrxvens Re 
It appears from the amendment propoſed by Farmer, and by th RE 
quotation adduced by Steevens in 3 of the old reading, that 
they both conſider this paſſage in the ſame light, and ſuppoſe that¾ 
King Philip intended to ſay, that the breath was the priſon 
of the ſoul; but I think they have miſtaken the ſenſe of it; and 
that by * the vile priſon of afflicted breath, he means the ſame 
vile priſon in which the breath is confined; that is, the body. 
In the ſecond ſcene of the fourth act, K. John ſays to Hubert, 
ſpeaking of what paſſed in his own mind: | 
 *« Nay, in the body of this fleſhly land, | 
This kingdom, this confine of blood and breath, 
« fHoſtility and civil tumult reign.” 0 
And Hubert ſays in the following ſcene: | 
| 1 I, in act, conſent, or fin of thought, 
«« Be guilty of the ſtealing that ſweet breath 
« Which was embeunded in this beauteous clay, 
| May hell want pains enough to torture me!“ 

It is evident that, in this laſt paſſage, the breath is conſidered as 
enbounded in the body; but I will not venture to aſſert that the 
ſame inference may with equal certainty be drawn from the former. 
| | | M. Masox. 

There is ſurely no need of change. The vile priſon of 
afflicted breath, is the body, the priſon in which the difre/ed /or! 
is confined. es 1 | 
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KING JOHN. 107 


Coxsr. Lo, now! now ſee the iſſue of your 


+: ALS? | | 
K. Pai. Patience, good lady! comfort, gentle 
_ Conſtance! "Io | 
Covsr. No, I defy all counſel, all redreſs, 
But that which ends all counſel, true redreſs, 
Death, death: — O amiable lovely death! 
Thou odoriferous ſtench ! ſound rottenneſs ! 
Ariſe forth from the couch. of laſting night, 
Thou hate and terror to proſperity, 
And I will kiſs thy deteſtable bones ; 


And put my eyeballs in thy vaulty brows ; 


And ring theſe fingers with thy houſehold worms; 
And ſtop this gap of breath* with fulſome duſt, 
And be a carrion monſter like thyſelf: 

Come, grin on me; and I will think thou ſmil'ſt, 
And buſs thee as thy wife!“ Miſery's love, 


O, come to me! | 


We have the ſame image in K. Henry VI. Part III: 
Now my /oz/'s palace is become her priſon.” 
Again, more appoſitely, in his Rape of Lucrece : | 
Even here ſhe ſheathed in her harmleſs breaſt 
„% A harmful knife, that thence her ſoul unſheath'd; 
„That blow did bail it from the deep unreſt 9 IM 
Of that polluted priſon where it breath d. MALONx. 
7 No, I defy, &c.] To %% anciently ſigniſied to refuſe. So, in 
Romeo and Fuliet: _ OY ® | 
«« I do defy thy commiſeration.” STEEVENS. 
8 And flop this gap of breath—] The gap of breath is the mouth; 
the outlet — W — the — 1 8 | " OT 
9 And buſs thee as thy avife!] Thus the old copy. The word 
buſs, however, being now only uſed in vulgar language, our mo- 
dern editors have exchanged it for ki/c. e former 1s uſed by 
Drayton, in the third canto of his Barons' Wars, where Queen 
Ifabel ſays: . . 
And we by ſigns ſent many a ſecret 5/5. 
Again, in Spenſer's Faery Queen, B. III. c. x: 
** But every ſatyre firſt did give a 5 
To Hellenore; ſo b:/7s did abound.” 


Which ſcorns a modern invocation.“ 


My name is Conſtance; I was Geffrey's wife; ; 
I am not mad -I would to heaven, I were! 


O, if 1 could, what grief ſhould I forget !— 


| Again, lus burt the tranſlator of . I 582, renders 


come to his relief, O come to me. 80 before: 


108 KING JOHN. 
. PRs: O fair affliction, peace. 


Consr. No, no, I will not, having breath to 
cry: 
O, that my tongue were in 1 the thunder's mouth! 
Then with a paſſion would I ſhake the world; 
And rouſe from ſleep that fell anatomy, 
Which cannot hear a lady's feeble voice, 


_ Pap. Lady, you utter madneſs, and not ſor. 
„ 


Consr. Thou art not holy * 5 to belie me ſo; 
I am not mad : this hair I tear, 1s mine ; 


Young Arthur is my ſon, and he is loſt: 
For then, *tis like I ſhould forget myſelf: 


Preach ſome 3 to make me mad, 


7% oſcula libavit natæ 
* Buft his prittye parrat prating,” &c. SrEEVERs. 


2 Miſery's love, &c.] Thou, death, who art courted by Mi Yer to 


Thou hate and terror to proſperity.” MALONYE. 


4 modern invocetion.] It is hard to ſay what Shak( hea 
means 7 modern : it is not oppoſed to ancient. In All's well that 
ends well, ſpeaking | of a girl in contempt, he uſes this word: 


« her modern grace.” It apparently means ſomething „abb and 
inconſiderable. JOANSON. 


Modern, i is trite, ordinary , common. 
So, in As you Like it: 
„% Full of wiſe ſaws, and modern inſtances,” 
Again, in Antony and Cleopatra : 
« As we greet modern friends withal,” STEEVENS, 


5 Thou art not Holy —] The word rot, which is not in the old 
copy, (evidently omitted by the careleſſneſs of the tranſcriber, o 
compolitor,) was inſerted 1 in the fourth folio. Mertens. | 
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KING JOHN. 109 


nnd thou ſhalt be canoniz'd, cardinal ; 


For, being not mad, but ſenſible of grief, 
My reaſonable part produces reaſon _ 
How I may be deliver'd of theſe woes, 
And teaches me to kill or hang myſelf: 

If I were mad, I ſhould forget my ſon; 
Or madly think, a babe of clouts were he: 


l am not mad; too well, too well I feel 
Ine different plague of each calamity. 


K. Pr. Bind up thoſe treſſes: O, what love I 
SS — Oy CO 5 
In the fair multitude of thoſe her hairs! _ 
Where but by chance a ſilver drop hath fallen, 
Even to that drop ten thouſand wiry friends? 
Do glew themſelves in ſociable grief; 


6 Bind up thoſe treſſes :] It was neceſſary that Conſtance ſhould 
be interrupted, becauſe a paſſion ſo violent cannot be borne long. 
I wiſh the following ſpeeches had been equally happy; but the 
only ſerve to ſhow, how difficult it is to maintain the pathetic 
long. Jouns0N. FFF | 

7 ——<wiry friends —] The old copy reads—awiry fiends, 


IWiry is an adjective uſed by Heywood, in his Silver Age, 1613: 


„% My vaſſal furies, with their wiery ſtrings, 
« Shall laſh thee hence.” STeevens. 


Mr. Pope made the emendation. MaLons. 


Fiends is obviouſly a typographical error. As the epithet airy 
is here attributed to hair; ſo, in another deſcription the hair of 
Apollo ſupplies the office of ire. In the [nfiru&ions to the com- 
miſſieners for the choice of a wife for Prince Arthur, it is directed 
to note the eye-browes'”” of the young Queen of Naples (who, 
after the death of Arthur, was married to Henry VIII. and di- 
vorced by him for the ſake of Anna Bulloygn). They anſwer, 
Her browes are of a browne heare, very ſmall, like a wyre of 
heare,” Thus alſo, Gaſcoigne: 5 

« Firſt for her head, the hairs were not of gold, 

« But of ſome other mettall farre more fine, 

« Wherof each crinet ſeemed to behold, | 

Like gliſtring avyars againſt the ſunne that ſhine.” 
= ES f HENLEY, 


110 KI NS Jo Un 


Like true, inſeparable, faithful loves, 
Sticking together in calamity. 
Consr. To England, if you will.“ 
. HhHind up your hair, 
Consr. Yes, that 1 will; And wherefore will 
| do it? 
I tore them from their bonds; and cried aloud, 
O that theſe hands could fo redeem my ſon, 
As they have given theſe hairs their liberty! 
But now I envy at their liberty, 
And will again commit them to their bonds, 
Becauſe my poor child is a priſoner.- 
And, father cardinal, I have heard you ſay, 
That we ſhall ſee and know our friends in heaven: 
If that be true, I ſhall ſee my boy again; 
For, ſince the birth of Cain, the firſt male child, 
To him that did but yeſterday ſuſpire e, 
There was not ſuch a gracious. creature born. 


* To Fug Jand, if you will.) Neither the Freach king nor Par 
dulph, has ſaid a word of England, fince the entry of Conſtance. 
| Portions therefore, in deſpair, bh means to addreſs the abſent King 

John: © Take my ſon to England, if you will; —now that he i 


in your power, I have no proſpect of ſeeing him again. It ü 
| . of no conſequence to me where he is. MAL S8. 


but pee fuſpire To ſuſpire in Shakſpeare, I beliere 
1 means to breathe in K. Henry IV. Part II: 


Did he /uſpire, chat light and { weightlefs down 


cc Perforce muſt move. 


Again, in a Copy of Verſes prefixed to Thomas Powell's Pa 
ſionate Poet, 1601: 


«« Beleeve it, I /u/pire no freſher aire, 
Than are my hopes of thee, and they ſtand faire. * 
| STERV ENS 


: racious creature born.] Gracious, i. e. graceful. So, 
in Abe, s Triumph, a Maſque, 1631: 

on the which (the freeze) were feſtoons of ſeveral fruits 
in their natural colours, on which, in "_ poſtures, my children 


2 


But now will canker ſorrow eat my bud, 
And chaſe the native beauty from his cheek, 


And he will look as hollow as a ghoſt; 


As dim and meagre as an ague's fit; 


And ſo he'll die; and, riſing ſo again, 


When I ſhall meet him in the court of heaven 
I ſhall not know him: therefore never, never 


Muſt I behold my pretty Arthur more. 
Paxp. You hold too heinous a reſpect of grief. 


Coxsr. He talks to me, that never had a ſon.* 


X. Pai. You are as fond of grief, as of your 


child. 


Consr. Grief fills the room up of my abſent 
| child,“ 
Lies i in his bed, walks up and down with me; 


Again, in the ſame piece: TS I. ſtood 3 him, not 
in ſet ranks, but in ſeveral gracious poſtures.” STEEVENVsS. 
A paſſage quoted by Mr. Steevens from Marſton's Malcontent, 


1604, induces me to think that gracious likewiſe in our author's 


time included the idea of beauty : ** he is the moſt exquiſite 


in forging of veins, 2 ning of eyes, —ſlecking of ſkinnes, 
bluſhing of cheeks, — 


blanching and bleaching of teeth, that ever 
made an ould lady gracious by torch-light.” MaLons. | 


3 He talks to me, that never had a +). To the ne purpoſe 


Macduff obſerves — 


% He has no children.” 


This thought occurs alſo in King Henry VI. Part III. 


Sr EVENS. 


$ LP fills the room up of my abſent child * | 
_ © Perfruitur lachrymis, er amat pro conjuge lufum.” 
Lucan, Lib, IX. 


: 1 a French poet, has the ſame thought: 


" Wi me conſole, excite ma colere, 

t le repos eſt un bien que je crains: 
Mon deuil me plait, et me doit toujours plaire, 
I me tient lieu de celle que je Plains,” Ma LOKE, 


I 
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Puts on his pretty looks, repeats his words, 

Remembers me of all his gracious parts, 

Stuffs out his vacant garments with his form; 

Then, have I reaſon to be fond of grief. 

Fare you well: had you ſuch a loſs as I, 

I could give better comfort * than you do.— 

I will not keep this form upon my head. 

[Tearing off ber head-dreſs. 

When there 1s fuch diſorder in my wit. 

Olord! my boy, my Arthur, my fair ſon! 

My life, my joy, my food, my all the world! 

my widow-comfort, and my forrows' cure! _ 

[Exit WE - 
| 


K. Pur. I fear ſome outrage, and I'll follow her. 
[ Exit, 


Lew. There 8 nothing in this world, can make 
me joy: 

Life is as tedious as a twice-told tale, 

Vexing the dull ear of a drowſy man; 


had ou fuch a bs as I | 

2 could give better comfort honed This is a ent which great 
ſorrow always dictates. Whoever cannot help himſelf caſts his 
eyes on others for aſſiſtance, and often miſtakes their inability for 
coldneſs. JohNsON. 


5 There's nothing in this, &c. ] The young prince feels his defeat 
with more ſenſibility than his father. Shame operates moſt ſtrongly 
in the earlier years; and when can diſgrace be leſs welcome 


W. w a LocG @DoODt[y 


when a man is going to his bride? Joynson. | = mY 
6 Life is as tedious as a twice-told tale,] Our author, here and in ' = \ 
another play, ſeems to have had the goth Pſalm in his thoughts: = / 
For when thou art angry, all our days are gone, we bring our bk. 
years to an end, as it were 4 tale that is told,” So again, in = , 
Macbeth: 5 
« Life's but a walking 1 5 
6 it is a tale | | 4 
« 'T old by an ideot, full of ſound and 5 1 
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And bitter ſhame hath ſpoil'd the ſweet world's 
_ taſte,” 
That it yields naught, but ſhame, and bitterneſs. 


Pap. Before the curing of a ſtrong diſeaſe, 


Even in the inſtant of repair and health, 


The fit is ſtrongeſt ;| evils, that take leave, 
On their departure moſt of all ſhow evil: 


E What have you loſt by loſing of this day ? 


Lew. All days of glory, joy, and happineſs. 


Panp. If you had won 1t, certainly, you had. 
No, no: when fortune means to men moſt good, 
She looks upon them with a threatening eye. 

'Tis ſtrange, to think how much king John hath loſt 
In this which he accounts ſo clearly won: 
Are not you griev'd, that Arthur is his priſoner? 2 


Lew. As heartily, as he is glad he hath him. 
Panp. Your mindisall as youthful as your blood. 


Now hear me ſpeak, with a prophetick ſpirit; 


For even the breath of what I mean to ſpeak 
Shall blow each duſt, each ſtraw, each little rub, 
Out of the path which ſhall directly lead 


Thy foot to England's throne; and, therefore, mark. 


— the feveet world- $ tafte,] The old copy—weet word. 
 STEEVENS, 


The lace avord is li ife; which, ſays the ſpeaker, i is no longer 
ſweet, yielding now nothing but ſhame and bitterneſs. Mr. Pope, 
with fone lauſibility, but certainly without neceſlity, reads—the 
Javeet world" s taſte, MaLoNE. | 


I prefer Mr. Pope's reading, which is ſufficiently juſtified by 
the following paſſage in Hamlet : 
„How weary, ſiale, flat and unprofitable 
« Seem to me all the uſes of this rd“ 
Our preſent rage for reftoration from ancient copies, may induce 
ſome of our readers to exclaim, with Othello, — % Chaos is con- 
again. STEEVENS. 


Vol. VIII. 1 


114 KING JOHN: 


John hath ſeiz'd Arthur; and it cannot be, 

That, whiles warm life plays in that infant's veins, 
The miſplac'd John ſhould entertain an hour, 

One minute, nay, one quiet breath of reſt: 

A ſcepter, ſnatch'd with an unruly hand, 

Muſt be as boiſterouſly maintain'd as gained: 

And he, that ſtands upon a {lippery place, 
Makes nice of no vile hold to ſtay him up: 

That John may ſtand, then Arthur needs muſt fall; 
So be it, for it cannot be but ſo. 


Lew. But what ſhall I gain by young Arthur's 
e -- 


Pany. You, in the right of lady Blanch you 
wife, | 
May then make all the claim that Arthur did. 


Lu. And loſe it, life and all, as Arthur did. 


Pap. How green you are, and freſh in this old 
world!“ ö : 
John lays you plots ; ? the times conſpire with you: 
For he, that ſteeps his ſafety in true blood,“ 
Shall find but bloody ſafety, and untrue. _ 
This act, " OO born, ſhall cool the hearts 


Hou green, &c.] Hall in his 9 of Richard III. ſays, 
„ what neede in that grene worlde the protector had, &c, 
| HENDERSON. 
9 John Loy you plots;] That i is, lays lata, which muſt be ſer- 
viceable to you. Perhaps our author wrote—yoxr plots. John 1 is 
doing your buſineſs. rens, 


The old reading is undoubtedly the true one. A ſimilar phraſe 
occurs in the Firſt Part of X. Henry VI: | 
| He writes me here,—that,” &c. | 

Again, in the Second Part of the fame play—“ He would have 
ns you a fore-hand ſhaft,” &c. STEEVENS. 


true load,] The blood of him that has the 7% claim. 


JoHNSON. 


The expreſſion ſeems to mean no more han innocent blood in 
general. RITSON. | 


I 
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Of all his people, and freeze up their zeal ; 
That none ſo ſmall advantage ſhall ſtep forth, 
To check his reign, but they will cheriſh it; 
No natural exhalation in the ſky, 

No ſcape of nature,* no Jifteraper'd day, 


No common wind, no cuſtomed event, 


But they will pluck away his natural cauſe, 


And call them meteors, prodigies, and ſigns, 
Abortives, preſages, and tongues of heaven, 


Plainly denouncing vengeance upon John. 


Lew. May be, he will not touch young Arthur” $ 
lite, 


But hold himſelf ſafe in his priſonment. 
PAND. O, fir, when he ſhall hear of your * 


proach, 


If that young Arthur be not gone already, 
Even at that news he dies: and then the hearts 
Of all his people ſhall revolt from him, 
And kiſs the lips of unacquainted change ; 
And pick ſtrong matter of revolt, and wrath, 
Out of the bloody fingers? ends of John. 
Methinks, I ſee this hurly all on foot; 


And, O, what better matter breeds for you, 


Than I have nam'd ! — The baſtard Faulconbridge 


Is now in England, ranſacking the church, 
Offending charity : If but a dozen French 


3 No ſcape of nature, ] The old copy dh iN ſcope, &c. 


STEEVENS. 
It was corrected by Mr. Pope. The word ebortives in the latter 


part of this ſpeech, referring apparently to theſe /capes of nature, 
confirms the emendation that has mn made. MaLlON T. 


The author very finely calls a monſtrous birth, an eſcape of nature. 


As if it were produced while ſhe was buſy clſewhere, or intent 
upon ſome other thing. WARBURTON. | - 


+ And, O, what better matter breeds for you, 


Than I have van d ] I believe we ſhould read /! inſtead 
of O. M. eien, | 
12 


ii ie on 


Were there in arms, they would be as a call“ 
To train ten thouſand Engliſh to their fide; 
Or, as a little ſnow,* tumbled about, 
Anon becomes a mountain. O noble Dauphin, 
Go with me to the king: Tis wonderful, 
What may be wrought out of their diſcontent : 
Now that their ſouls are topfull of offence, 

For England go; I will whet on the king. 


Lew. Strong reaſons make ſtrong actions: Let 
If you fay, ay, the king will not ſay, no. e 


4 ewould be as a a call —] The i _ is taken from the 
manner in which birds are ſometimes d t; one being placed for 
the purpoſe of drawing others to the net, by his note or call. 

MaLons. 


5 Or, as a little ſnow, | Bacon, in his Hifory of Henry VII. 
ſpeaking of Simnel's march, obſerves, that their * all did 
not * as it went.“ Jon N SON. 


ſtrong actions] The oldeſt copy reads—ftrange action: 
| ths folio 1632—frong. STEEVENS. 


The editor of the ſecond folio for frange ſubſtituted frong ; oy 
the two words ſo nearly reſemble each other that they might cer- 
tainly have been eaſily confounded. But in the preſent inſtance 
1 fee no reaſon for departing from the reading of the original copy: 
which is perfectly inclligibſe MaLoxe, 


The repetition in the ſecond folio is perfectly in our 9 
2 N is countenanced by the following paſſage in King 
Henry Y 

« Think we ng | Harry frong, 
And, princes, look, you frongh arm to meet him.” 
„„ SrrEvzxs. 
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ACT IV. SCENE 1. 
Northampton.“ A Room in the Caſtle. 


Enter Hunter, and two Attendants. 


Hos. Heat me theſe irons hot; and, look thou 


ſtand „% Frag 
Within the arras: when I ſtrike my foot 
Upon the boſom of the ground, ruſh forth; 
And bind the boy, which you ſhall find with me, 
Faſt to the chair: be heedful: hence, and watch. 


1 ATTewvp. I hope, your warrant will bear out 


the deed. 


Hz. Uncleanly ſcruples! Fear not you: look 


to't.— _ [ Exeunt Attendants. 


| Young lad, come forth; I have to ſay with you. 


Enter ARTHUR. 


ARrThn. Good morrow, Hubert. 
Hog. Good morroy, little prince. 


Northampton.] The fact is, as has been already ſtated, chat 


Arthur was firſt confined at Falaiſe, and afterwards at Rouen in 
Normandy, where he was put to death.—Our author has deviated 
in this particular from the hiſtory, and brought King John's 
nephew to England; but there is no circymſtance either in the 


original play, or in this of Shakſpeare, to point out the particular 


caſtle in which he is ſuppoſed to be confined, The caſtle of 

Northampton has been mentioned in ſome modern editions as the 

place, merely becauſe in the firſt act King John ſeems to have been 

in that town, In the old copy there is no where any notice of 

place, MaLong, - | 
13 
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Arran. As little prince (having ſo great a title 
Io be more prince, ) as may be.— Lou are fad. 
 Hus. Indeed, I have been merrier. 


—_—___E Mercy on me! 


| Methinks, no body ſhould be ſad but I: 

Vet, I remember, when I was in France, 
Young gentlemen. would be as ſad as night, 
Only for wantonneſs.“ By my chriſtendom,? 


| 9 Young gentlemen, &c.] It ſhould ſeem that this affettation had 
found its way into England, as it is ridiculed by Ben Jonſon in the 


character of Maſter Stephen in Every Man in his Humour, 1601. Again, 
in Qugſtions concernyng Conie-hood, and the nature of the Conie, &, 


1595: That conie-hood which proceedes of Melancholy, is, 
when in feaſtings appointed for merriment, this kind of conie- 
man fits like Mopſus or Corydon, blockiſh, never laughing, never 
ſpeaking, but ſo beariſhlie as if he would devour all the companie; 
which he doth to this end, that the gueſts might mutter how this 
his deep melancholy argueth great learning in | and an intend- 
ment to moſt weighty affaires and heavenlie ſpeculations.” Again, 
in Beaumont and Fletcher's Queen of Corinth, Onos ſays: | 
| % Come let's be melancholy.” | 

Again, in Lyly's Midas, 1592: ** Melancholy! is melancholy a 
word for a * es mouth? Thou ſhould'ſt ſay, heavy, dull, and 
doltiſh: melancholy is the creſt of courtiers, and now every baſe 
companion, &c. ſays he is melancholy.” Again, in The Life and 
Death of the Lord Cromavell, 1613: Es | 
My nobility is wonderful melancholy, _— 
Is it not moſt gentleman-like to be melancholy ?”? 
98 VVV STEEVENS. 
Lyly, in his Midas, ridicules the affectation of melancholy : 
«« Now every baſe companion, being in his muble fubles, ſays, he 
is melancholy. —Thon ſhould'ſt ſay thou art /umpj/h, If thou en- 

croach on our courily terms, weele trounce thee.” FARMER. 


I doubt whether our author had any authority for attributing 


this ſpecies of affectation to the French. He generally aſcribes the 


manners of England to all other countries. MaLone. 
2 — By my chriſtendom, | This word is uſed both here and in 


All's avell that ends well, for baptiſm, or rather the baptiſmal name: 
nor is this uſe of the word peculiar to our author. Lyly, his pre- 


deceſſor, has employed the word in the ſame way: Concerning 
the body, as there is no gentlewoman ſo curious to have him in 
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So I were out of priſon, and kept ſheep, 


J ſhould be as merry as the day is long; 


And fo I would be here, but that I doubt 


My uncle practiſes more harm to me: 
He is afraid of me, and I of him: 
Is it my fault that I was Geffrey's ſon? 


No, indeed, is't not; And I would to heaven, 


I were your ſon, ſo you would love me, Hubert. 


Hos. If I talk to him, with his innocent prate 


He will awake my mercy, which lies dead : 


Therefore I will be ſudden, and deſpatch. [ Aſide. 


Attn. Are you ſick, Hubert? you look pale to- 
day : 


In ſooth, I would you were a little fick ; 


That I might ſit all night, and watch with you: 


1 warrant, I love you more than you do me. 


Hus. His words do take poſſeſſion of my boſom. — 


Read here, young Arthur. [Showing a paper.] How 
55 nov, fooliſh rheum! [4/7 de. 
Turning diſpiteous torture out of door! 


I muſt be brief; leſt reſolution drop 
Out at mine eyes, in tender womaniſh tears.— 
Can you not read it? is it not fair writ? 


Ax TH. Too fairly, Hubert, for ſo foul effect: 


| Muſt you with hot irons burn out both mine eyes ? 


 Hus. Young boy, I muſt. 
Ax. And will you? 
Hus. 55 And I will. 


Axrh. Have you the heart? When your head did 


but ake, 


pon, ſo there is no one ſo careleſs to have him a wretch,only 
is right ſna _— to ſhow him a man, his chriſkendome to prove his 
ues and his * 1581. See alſo Vol. VI. p. 201. 

n. 4. MA LONE, 
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I knit my handkerchief about your brows, 

(The beſt I had, a princeſs wrought it me,) 

And I did never aſk it you again: 

And with my hand at midnight held your head; 
And, like the watchful minutes to the hour, 
Still and anon cheer'd up the heavy time 
Saying, What lack you? and, Where lies your grief! 
Or, What good love may I perform for you? 
Many a poor man's ſon would have lain ſtill, 
And ne'er have ſpoke a loving word to you; 
But you at your ſick ſervice had a prince. 

Nay, you may think, my love was crafty love, 
And call it, cunning ; Do, an if you will: 
If heaven be pleas'd that you muſt uſe me ill, 
Why, then you muſt.— Will you put out mine eyes? 
Theſe eyes, that never did, nor never ſhall, 

So much as frown on you? > 


Rs I have ſworn to do i it; 
And with bot irons muſt burn them out. 


Arr. Ah, none, but in this iron age, would do it! 


The iron of itſelf, though heat red-hot, 


Approaching near theſe eyes, would drink my tears, 


And — his firy indignation, 


| though heat red-hot, | The participle heat, PREY, now 
bei was in uſe in our author's time. See Taelfth Night, 
Vol. IV. p. 8, n. 9. 


So, in the ſacred writings: © He commanded that they ſhould 
hogs the furnace one ſeven times more than it was wont to be heat.” 
Dan. iii. 19. MaLone, 


4 And quench his firy indignation, ] The old copy=—ihls firy 
indignation. STEEVENS. 
We ſhould read either * its firy,” or << «bi firy indignation. 


The late reading was probably an error of the preſs. His is * 
in Shak ſpeare's ſtyle. M. Maso. 


By this firy indignation, however, he might n e in- 


dignation z7hus produced by the iron being made red-hot for ſuch 
an inhuman 8 Ma LONE. | 
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KING JOHN. 


Even in the matter of mine innocence: 

Nay, after that, conſume away in ruſt, 

But for containing fire to harm mine eye. 

Are you more ſtubborn-hard than hammer'd iron? 


An if an angel ſhould have come to me, 
And told me, Hubert ſhould put out mine eyes, 
1 would not have believ'd no tongue, but Hubert's.* 


Ho. Come forth. 1 IGͤStamps. 
Re-enter Attendants, with cord, irons, &c. 


Do as I bid you do. 
Aerll. O, ſave me, Hubert, ſave me! my eyes 
are out, 5 

Even with the fierce looks of theſe bloody men. 
Hyus. Give me the iron, I ſay, and bind him here. 

AxrH. Alas, what need you be ſo boiſt'rous-rough? 


I vill not ſtruggle, I will ſtand ſtone-ſtill. 


For heaven's ſake, Hubert, let me not be bound ! 
Nay, hear me, Hubert! drive theſe men away, 
And I will fit as quiet as a lamb; 

I will not ſtir, nor wince, nor ſpeak a word, 
Nor look upon the iron angerly : N 


Theſe laſt words are taken from the Bible. In the Epiſtle to 
the Hebrews, we read—** a certain fearful looking for of judge- 
ment and fiery indignation.” ch. x. v. 27. WHALLEY. 


5 [would not have believ'd no tongue, but Hubert's,] The old 
copy, and ſome of our modern editors, read | 

I awould not have believ'd him; no tongue but Hubert's, 
The truth is, that the tranſcriber, not underſtanding the power of 
the two negatives not and no, (which are uſually aw. Huh not to 
affirm, but to deny more forcibly,) intruded the redundant pronoun, 
him. As you like it affords an inſtance of the phraſeology I have 
defended: 5 | 

Nor, J am ſure, there is » force in eyes 

„% That can do hurt.“ SrEEVIENS. 


122 KING JOHN. 


Thruſt but theſe men away, and I'll forgive you, 
Whatever torment you do put me to. 


 Hus. Go, ſtand within; let me alone with him. 


1 ArrE D. I am beſt pleas'd to be from ſucha 
deed. [ Exeunt Attendants, 


Ax. Alas! I then have chid away my friend; 
He hath a ſtern look, but a gentle heart :— 
Let him come back, that his ——— may 
Give life to yours. 


Hl Don boy, prepare e 
Ak H. Is there no remedy ? 
Hus. None, but to loſe your eyes. 


Arr. O heaven —that there were but a mote 
in yours,“ 

A grain, a duſt, a gnat, a wand'ring hair, 

Any annoyance in that precious ſenſe ! 

Then, fecling what mall t things are boiſt'rous there, 

Your vile intent muſt needs ſeem horrible. 
Hus. Is this your promiſe? go to, hold your tongue. 
Ax. Hubert, the utterance of a brace of tongues 

Muſt needs want pleading for a pair of eyes: 

Let me not hold my tongue ; let me not, Hubert! L 


6 a mote in yours, | Old copy—a moth, STEEVENS. 


Surely we ſhould read—a mote, Our author, who has borrowed 
ſo much from the ſacred writings, without doubt remembered, — 
And why N thou the mote that is in thy brother s Se, ' &C, 
Matth, vii. 3. So, in Hamlet : 

cc A mote 1t 1s, to trouble the ind s eye. 

A mote 18 a ſmall particle of ſtraw K chaff, It is likewiſe uſed by 
old writers for an atom. 

I have ſince found my conjecture confirmed. Moth was merely 
the old ſpelling of note. In the paſſage quoted from Hamlet, the 
word is ſpelt moth in the original copy, as it is here. So alſo, 
in the ahh 1 to Lodge's Incarnate Devils of the Age, 4to. 1596: 
86 they are in the aire, like atomi in ſale, MoTHES in the 
ſonne.”” See alſo Florio's Italian Dict. 1598: „ Feſtucco,—i 
math, a little beam.“ Maroxk. | 
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Or, Hubert, if you will, cut out my tongue, 

So I may keep mine eyes; O, ſpare mine eyes ; 

Though to no uſe, but ſtill to look on you! 

Lo, by my troth, the inſtrument is cold, 

And would not harm me. e | 
Hus. Il can heat it, boy. 
ARrtn. No, in good ſooth; the fire is dead with 

e | 1 


Being create for comfort, to be us'd 


In undeſerv'd extremes: See elſe yourſelf; 
There is no malice in this burning coal ;? 


The breath of heaven hath blown his ſpirit out, 


And ſtrew'd repentant aſhes on his head. 
 Hus. But with my breath I can revive it, boy. 
 Artn. And if you do, you will but make it bluſh, 


And glow with ſhame of your proceedings, Hubert: 
| Nay, it, perchance, will ſparkle in your eyes; 


And, like a dog that 1s. compell'd to fight, 
Snatch at his maſter that doth tarre him on.* 


Or, Hubert, if you wwill, cut out my tongue, ] This is according 
to nature. We imagine no evil ſo great as that which is near us. 
5 | | | Jonnso0N. 


8 = the fire is dead with grief, &c.) The ſenſe is: the fire, be- 


ing created not to hurt, but 7 comfort, is dead with grief for finding 
itſelf z/ed in acts of cruelty, which, being innocent, I have 20 
deſerved, JounsON, x. | | | 


9 There is no malice in this burning coal;] Dr. Grey ſays, .' that 


0 malice in a burning coal is certainly abſurd, and that we ſhould read: 


There is no malice burning in this coal.” STEEVENS. 


2 Di Grey's remark on this path is an hypercriticiſm. The 


coal was ſtill burning, for Hubert ſays, ** he could revive it with 


his breath :”” hut it had loſt for a time its power of injuring by 


the abatement of its heat. M. Masoxn. 
2 


be derived from raal a, excito. The word occurs again in 
Hamlet : * and the nation holds it no fin to tarre them on 
to controverſy.” Again, in Troilus and Creſſida: wy 
„Pride alone muſt zarre the maſtiffs on. SrEEVENS. 
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All things, that you ſhould uſe to do me wrong, 
Deny their office: only you do lack 

That mercy, which fierce fire, and iron, extends, 
Creatures of note for mercy-lacking uſes. 
Hog. Well, ſee to live;* I will not touch thine 
eyes” 

For all the treaſure that thine ele owes: 

Yet am I ſworn, and I did purpoſe, boy, 

With this ſame very iron to burn them out. 


AxTn. O, now you look like Hubert! all this while 


Vou were diſguiſed. 


Hus. Peace: no more. Adieu: ; 
Your uncle muſt not know but you are dead: 
I'll fill theſe dogged ſpies with falſe reports. 
And, pretty child, ſleep doubtleſs, and ſecure, 
That ubert, for the wealth of all the world, 
Will not offend thee. 


: Arru. O heaven II thank you, Hubert. 


Hz. Silence; no more: Go cloſely in with me; 
Much danger do I e for thee. e 


. ſee to live; ; The meaning is not, I believe, keep your 
ey eight, that you may live (for he might have lived though 
blind). The words, agreeably to a common idiom of our lan- 
guage, mean, I conceive, no more than /ive, MALONE. 


See to live means only—Continue to enjoy the means of life, 
STEEVENS. 
On further conſideration of theſe words, I believe the author 
meant, Well, live, and live with the means of ſeeing; that is, 
with your eyes uninjured.” MaLons. 


3 Go cloſely in awith me; ] i. e. ſecretly, privately. $0, in 
Albumazar, 1610. Act III. ſc. i 
« T'll entertain him here, mean while, ſteal you 
« Clely into the room,“ &c. 
Again, in The Atheift's Tra edy, 1612, Act IV. ſc. i 
Enter Friſco che. 
Again, in Sir Henry Wotton's Parallel : 


That when he was free from reſtraint, he ſhould cloſely take 


an out lodging at Greenwich, 2 Ree d. 
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KING JOHN. 129 
SCENE I. 
The ſame. A Room of flate in the Palace. 


Enter King JonN, crowned; PEMBROKE, SALISBURY, 
and other Lords. The King takes his fate. 


K. Foun. Here once again we ſit, once again 


__ crown'd,* 
And look'd upon, I hope, with e eyes. 
PEM. This once again, but that your highneſs 
ein 
Was once ſuperfluous: you were crown'd before, 
And that high royalty was ne'er pluck'd off; 
The faiths of men ne'er ſtained with revolt; 
Freſh expectation troubled not the land, 
With any long*d-for change, or better ſtate. 


Sat. Therefore, to be poſſeſs'd with double 


POD * LS 
To _— a title that was rich before, 


ere again can d,] o copy—againſ. Corredted i in 


the fourth folio. MaLone. 


5 This once again, 


Mat once ſuperfluous -] This one time more was one time more 
than enough. JoHns0N, 


It ſhould be remembered that King Jha was at preſent crowned 
for the fourth time, STEEVENS, 


John's ſecond coronation was at 8 in the year 1201. 


He was crowned a third time at the ſame place, after the murder 
of his nephew, in April 1202; probably with a view of con- 
firming his title to the throne, his competitor no longer ſtanding in 
his way. MaLone, 


Jo guard a title that awas rich before,] To guard, is to fringe. 


Jon nson. 


Rather, to lace. So, in The Merchant of Venice: 
uy give him a livery | 
More guarded than his fellows.” Srrxvxxs. 


| See Meaſure for Meaſure, Vol. IV. p. 282-3. n. 2. Ma „ONE. 


126 KING JOHN. 


To gild refined gold, to paint the lily, _ 
To throw a perfume on the violet, E 
Jo ſmooth the ice, or add another hue 
Unto the rainbow, or with taper- light 
To ſeek the beauteous eye of heaven to garniſh, 
Is waſteful, and ridiculous exceſs. 
::-.-, RAM» But that your royal pleaſure muſt be done, 
This act is as an ancient tale new told; 
And, in the laſt repeating, troubleſome, 
Being urged at a time unſeaſonable. 

541. In this, the antique and well- noted face 
Of plain old form is much disfigured: 
And, like a ſhifted wind unto a fail, | 

It makes the courſe of thoughts to ferch about; 

Startles and frights conſideration; 

Makes ſound opinion ſick, and truth ſuſpected, | 
For putting on ſo new a faſhion'd robe. 


PER. When workmen ſtrive to do better than 
well, 
They do confound their {kill in 1 I 
And, oftentimes, pt Han a malt, 


7 as an ancient tale new told; ] Had Shakſp are been a 
_ diligent examiner of his own compoſitions, he would not ſo ſoon 
have repeated an idea which he had firſt put into the mouth of the 
Dauphin: 
0 «« Life is as tedious as a twice-told tale, 
| « Vexing the dull ear of a drowſy man.“ 
Mr. Malone has a remark to the ſame tendency. STE EVENS. 


8 They do confound their ſtill in covetouſneſs:] i. e. not by their 
avarice, but in an eager emulation, an intenſe deſire of ercelling; 
as in Henry J. h | 3 

hut if it be a fin to core? honour, | = 
I am the moſt offending foul alive.” Ta EOBALD., = 
So, in our author's 103d Sonnet : | 
Were it not ſinful then, ſtriving to mend, 
*© To mar the ſubjeR that before was well?“ 
Again, in King Lear: 
; 10 n to better, oft we mar what 3 well.“ 1 Marosz. 
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Doth make the fault the worſe by the excuſe; * 
As patches, ſet upon a little breach, | 
Diſcredit more in hiding of the fault, 9 

Than did the fault before it was ſo patch” d. 


F.. To this effect, before you were new-crown'd, 


We breath'd our counſel : but it pleas'd your high- 


neſs 


To overbear it; and we are all well pleas'd ; 


Since all and every part of what we would,* 


Doth make a ſtand at what your highneſs will. 


K. Foun. Some reaſons of this double corona- 
wr = 
I have poſſeſs'd you with, and think them ſtrong ; 


And more, more ſtrong, ( hen leſſer is my fear,) 


I ſhall indue you with: Mean time, but aſk 
What you would have reform'd, that is not well; 


And well ſhall you perceive, how willingly 


I will both hear and grant you your requeſts, 


in hiding of the fault,] Fault means blemi/h. Srazvfxs. 
2 Since all and every part of what we would, Since the whole 
and each particular part of our wiſhes, &, MaLone. | 


3 Some reaſons of this double coronation 
I have pofſeſs'd you with, and think them firong ; 
And more, more ftro (when lefſer is my yo 
1 ſhall indue you 1 Mr. Theobald reads (the 15 Her is ny 
fear) which, in the ſolleang note, Dr. Johnſon has attempted 10 
explain. STEEVENI. 


I have told you ſome reaſons, in my opinion Aer. and ſhall 
tell more yet. Hronger; for the ſtronger my reaſons are, the 4% is my 
fear of your iapprovation, This ſeems to be the meaning. 

Joh xvsox. 


9 


And more, more ftrong, hen leer is my fear,) 


T ſhall indue you with : J The firſt folio reads: 
(then leſſer is my fear) 


\ The true reading is obvious enough: 


—— (when er is my fear). TYRWHITT, 


| Thave done this emendation the Juſtice t to place it in the text, 
STEEVENS, 
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1a KING JOHN. 


Pu. Then I, (as one that am the tongue of 
theſe, 
To ſound the purpoſes * of all their hearts, ) 


Both for myſelf and them, (but, chief of all, 


Your ſafety, for the which myſelf and them 
Bend their beſt ſtudies,) heartily requeſt 
The enfranchiſement of Arthur; whoſe reſtraint 


Doth move the murmuring lips of diſcontent 
| To break into this dangerous argument,— 
If, what in reſt you have, in right you hold, 


Why then your fears, (which, as they ſay, attend 
The ſteps of wrong,) ſnould move you to mew up 


Your tender kinſman,* and to choke his days 


With barbarous 1 Ignorance, and deny his youth 


5 To 4 the purpoſe]. To SW Ig to publl ih the deſires of 
all thoſe. JohN SON. 


6 If, what in reſt you 3 , in right you hold, : 
y then your fears, (which, as they ſay, attend 
T he ſteps of wrong,) ſhould move you to mew up 
Your tender kinſman, &C. | Perhaps we ſhould read: 
| If, what in wreſt you have, in right you hold, 
i. e. if what you poſſeſs by an act of ſeizure or violence, &c. 
So again, in this play: 
The imminent decay of awrefted pomp.” 


 Wreſt is a ſubſtantive uſed by Spenſer, and by our author in Ti roilus 


and Creſſida. STEEVENS. 
The emendation propoſed by Mr. Steevens 1s its own 3 


If then and Should change places, and a mark of interrogation be 
placed after exerciſe, the full ſenſe of the paſſage will be reſtored. 


HENLEV. 
Mr. Steevens's reading of wwreſt is better than his explanation. 


If adopted, the meaning muſt be what you poſſeſs, or have in 
our hand, or graſp. RITSON. 


It is evident that the words K and then, have changed their 
places. M. Mason. 


The conſtruction 1s—If you have a good title to what you now 


quietly poſſeſs, why then /5oz/d your fears move you, &. MaLoxe. 


Perhaps this queſtion is elliptically expreſſed, and means 
Why then i it that your fears ſhould move you, &c. 
STEEVENS. 
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And I do fearfully believe, 'tis done, 


I Between his purpoſe and his conſcience, 
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The rich advantage of good exerciſe? ? 

That the time's enemies may not have this 
To grace occaſions, let it be our ſuit, 

That you have bid us aſk his liberty; _ 
Which for our goods we do no further aſk, 
Than whereupon our weal, on you depending, 
Counts it your weal, he have his liberty. 


K. Joh. Let it be ſo; I do commit his youth 


Enter HustrT., 


To your direction. Hubert, what news with you? 


Pems. This is the man ſhould do the bloody 
__ deed; | 9 

He ſhow'd his warrant to a friend of mine: 

The image of a wicked heinous fault 

Lives in his eye; that cloſe aſpect of his 

Does ſhow the mood of a much-troubled breaſt ; | 


What we ſo fear'd he had a charge to do. 


Sax. The colour of the king doth come and go, 


7 
of princes and noble youths conſiſted in martial exerciſes, &c. 
Theſe could not be eafily had in a priſon, where mental improve- 
ments might have been afforded as well as any where elſe ; but this 


ſort of education never entered into the thoughts of our active, 


warlike, but illiterate nobility. PER. | 


8 Between his purpoſe and his conſcience, | Between his conſcion/- 
22/5 of guilt, and his deſign to conceal it by fair profeſſions. | 
JonnsoN, 

The purpoſe of the King, which Saliſbury alludes to, is that of 


putting Arthur to death, which he conſiders as not yet accom- 


pliſhed, and therefore ſuppoſes that there might ſtill be a conflict 
in the oy mind, Es 


ce 


etween his purpoſe and his conſcience.” 


You, VI." K 


god exerciſe?} In the middle ages the whole education 
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130 KING JOHN. 


Like heralds *twixt two dreadful battles ſet: py - 

His paſſion is fo ripe, it needs muſt break. 
PB. And, when it breaks,“ I fear, will iſſue 

thence 

The foul corruption of a ſweet child's death. | 
K. Foun. We cannot hold. mortality" $ PIO 
0 hand: 

Good lords, although my will to give is living, 

The ſuit which you demand is gone and dead: 

He tells us, Arthur is deceas'd to-night. 


- $41. Indeed, we fear'd, his ſickneſs was paſt cure. 
Peg. Indeed, we heard how near his death he 


Was, 
Before the child himſelf felt he was fick: 
This muſt be anſwer'd, either here, or hence. 


K. Foun. Why do you bend ſuch ſolemn brow 
on me? 


So when califbury foes the dead bady of Anker, he ſays, 
| « Tt is the ſhameful work of Hubert's hand; | 
The practiſe and the purpeſe of the king. „ M. Maso. 


Rather, between the criminal act that he planned and commanded 
to be executed, and the reproaches of his conſcience conſequea 
on the execution of it. So, in Coriolanus : 
| « Tt is a purpos d thing, and grows by plot.” 

| We have nearly the ſame expreſſions afterwards: 


_ «* Nay, in the body of this —_— land, {in John's own 


rſon] - 
" Hoſtility, and civil tumule, reigns 
« Between my conſcience and my couſin's death. MAaLoxe. 


Lite heralds 'twixt two dreadful battles ſet:] But heralds are 
not planted, I preſume, in the midft betwixt two lines of battle; 


| though they, and trumpets, are often ſent over from party to party, 


to propoſe terms, demand a hey, Kc. I have therefore ventured 
to read, ſent. THEOBALD, 

Set is not fixed, but only placed; heralds muſt be ſet between 
battles, in order to be /ert between them. JounsoN, 7 


: And, when it breaks „] This is but an 2 88 metaphor, | 


taken from an impoſthumated tumour, JoHN3ON, 


7 
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Think you, I bear the ſhears of deſtiny? 
- Have I commandment on the pulſe of life? 
= SAL. It is apparent foul-play ; and 'tis ſhame, 
ES That greatneſs ſhould ſo groſsly offer it :— 
So thrive it in your game! and ſo farewell. 
PEMB. * yet, lord Saliſbury; I'll go with 
thee, 5 8 | 
And find the inheritance of this poor child, 

His little kingdom of a forced grave 
That blood, which ow'd the breadth of all this iſle, 
Three foot of it doth hold; Bad world the while! 
This muſt not be thus borne : this will break out 
To all our ſorrows, and ere long, I doubt. 

85 5 [ Exeunt Lords. 
K. Fonn. They burn in indignation; I repent; 
There is no ſure foundation ſet on blood; 

No certain life achiev'd by others' death —— 
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Enter a Meſſenger. 


A fearful eye thou haſt ; Where is that blood, 

That I have ſeen inhabit in thoſe cheeks ? 

= So foul a ſky clears not without a ſtorm: 
= Pour down thy weather :—How goes all in France? 
Mass. From France to England.*—Never ſuch 
z a power | 

Por any foreign preparation, 

Was levied in the body of a land! 5 

Ihe copy of your ſpeed is learn'd by them; 

e Por, when you ſhould be told they do prepare, 


þ The tidings come, that they are all arriy'd, 

e 5 

= 3 From France to England.] The king aſks how all goes in 
| France, the meſſenger catches the word goes, and anſwers, that 


whatever is in France goes now into England, JouN80N, 
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132 KING JOHN. 


K. Foun. O, where hath our intelligence deen 
drunk? 
Where hath it ſlept?? Where is my mother's 
„„ 4 | 
That ſuch an army could be drawn i in France, 
5 And ſhe not hear of it? 


. My liege, her ear 

Is ſtopp'd with duſt; the "firſt of April, died 

| Your noble mother: And, as I hear, my lord, 
The lady Conſtance in a frenzy died 

Three days before: but this from rumour's tongue 
T idly heard; if true, or falſe, I know not. 


R. Joux. Withhold thy ſpeed, dreadful occa- 
ſion! 
O, make a league with me, till I have pleas'd 
My diſcontented peers What! mother dead? 
How wildly then walks my eſtate in France! — 
Under whoſe conduct came thoſe powers of France, 
That thou for truth giv'ſt out, are landed here? 


Mess. Under the 8 5 


4 O, ders hath our ir intelligence been drunk ? 
WL here hath it ſlept?] So, in Macbeth: 
| e the hope drunk 
©" Wberein you dreſt yourſelf? hath it /epr ſince?” 
 STREVENS, 


Hob wildly then walks my eftate in France “] So, in one of 
the Paſton Letters, Vol. III. p. 99: The country of Norfolk 
and Suffolk ſtand right wildly,” STzEvENS. 


i. e. How ill my affairs go in France The verb, to walk, is 
uſed with great licenſe by old writers. It often means to go; to 
move. So, in the Continuation of Harding 8 Chronicle, 1543: 
«« Evil words valle far.” Again, in Fenner's Compter's Com mon- 


wealth, 1618: * The keeper, admiring he could not hear hie 


PO s tongue walk all this W &c. Maroxx. 
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Enter the Baſtard and Peter of Pomfret. 


„ Thou haſt made me giddy 
With theſe ill tidings. Now, what ſays the world 
To your proceedings? do not ſeek to ſtuff 
My head with more ill news, for it is full. 


 Basr. But, if you be afeard to hear the worſt, 
Then let the worſt, unheard, fall on your head. 


K. Jolnlv. Bear with me, couſin; for I was amaz'd* 
Under the tide: but now I breathe again 
Aloft the flood; and can give audience 

To any tongue, ſpeak it of what it will. 
Basr. How I have ſped among the clergymen, 
The ſums I have collected ſhall expreſs. _ 
But, as I travell'd hither through the land, 

I find the people ſtrangely fantaſied ; 
Poſſeſs'd with rumours, full of idle dreams; 
Not knowing what they fear, but full of fear: 
And here's a prophet,” that I brought with me 
From forth the ſtreets of Pomfret, whom I found 
With many hundreds treading on his heels; 
To whom he ſung, in rude harſh-ſounding rhymes, 
That, ere the next Aſcenſion-day at noon, 85 
Your highneſs ſhould deliver up your crown. 


I ua amaz'd—] i. e. ſtunned, confounded. So, in 
Cymbeline : ** I am amar d with matter.“ Again, in The 
Merry Wives of Windfor, Vol. III. p. 499, n. 5: 

Vou do amaze her: hear the truth of it.“ STEEVENS. 

And here's a prophet,] This man was a hermit in great repute 
with the common people, Notwithſtanding the event is ſaid to 
have fallen out as he had propheſied, the poor fellow was in- 
humanly dragged at horſes? tails through the ſtreets of Warham, 
and together with his ſon, who appears to have been even more 
innocent than his father, hanged afterwards upon a gibbet. See 
Holinſhed's Chronicle, under the year 1213. Douct. 
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. Foun Thou idle dreamer, wherefore didft 
thou ſo ? 


PETER. Foreknowing that the truth will fall out ſo, 
K. Jonx. Hubert, away with him; impriſon him; 
And on that day at noon, whereon, he ſays, 
I ſhall yield up my crown, let him be 1 
Deliver him to ſafety,” and return, 
For I muſt uſe thee. —O my gentle couſin, 


[Exit HUBERT, with Peter, 
Hear'ſt thou the news abroad, who are arriv'd? 


Basr. The French, my lord; men's mouths are 
full of it: 
Beſides, I met lord Bigot, and lord n 
(With eyes as red as new-enkindled fire,) 
And others more, going to ſeek the grave 
Of Arthur, who, they ſay, is kill'd to- night 
On your ſuggeſtion. | 


W Gentle kinſman, go, 
And thruſt thyſelf into their companies: 

I have a way to win their loves again; 
Bring them before me. 


Baer: TI will ſeek them out. 


A. Joux. Nay, but make haſte; the better foo: | 


before. 
O, let me have no ſubject enemies, 
: When adverſe foreigners affright my towns 
With dreadful pomp of ſtout invaſion !— 
Be Mercury, ſet feathers to thy heels; 
And fly, like thought, from them to me again. 


BasT. The ſpirit of the time ſhall teach me ſpeed. 


[ Ext. 


7 Deliver him to ſafety,] That is, Give him into ſafe cuſtody. 
Jon xsox. 


who, they ſay,] Old copy—avhom, Sn. by Mr. 
c MaLont. 
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X. Jonv. Spoke like a ſpriteful noble gentle- 
man.— 
Go after him; for he, perhaps, ſhall need 
Some meſſenger betwixt me and the peers ; 
And be thou he. 
Mzss. . With all my heart, my liege. 
5 | [ Exit, 
K. Foun. My mother dead! 


Re-enter HuBERT. 


Hus. My ka they ſay, five moons were ſeen 
to-night : In 


Four fixed; and the fifth did whirl about 


The other four, i in wond'rous motion. 
K. Fonn. Five moons? 5 
Hun. Old men, and beldame, 
in the ſtreets 


Do prophecy upon it dangerouſly : 
| Young Arthur's death is common in their mouths: 


And when they talk of him, they ſhake their heads, 
And whiſper one another in the ear; 
And he, that ſpeaks, doth gripe the hearer's wriſt; 


Whilſt he, that hears, makes fearful action, 
With wrinkled brows, with nods, with rolling eyes. 


I faw a ſmith ſtand with his hammer, thus, 


The whilſt his iron did on the anvil cool, 


With open mouth ſwallowing a tailor's news; 
Who, with his ſhears and meaſure i in his hand, 


Ive moons were ſeen to-night : &c.] This melden is men- 
tioned by few of our hiſtorians: I have met with it no where but 
in Matthew of Weſtminſter and Polydore Virgil, with a ſmall altera- 
tion, Theſe kind of appearances were more common about that 
time than either before or ſince. Greer. 


This incident is i mentioned | in i the old King Jobn. 
| STEEVENS. 
K 4 
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Standing on ſlippers, (which his nimble haſte 
Had falſely thruſt upon contrary feet,)“ 


9 — Een, E his nimble haſte 
Had falſely thruſt upon contrary feet,] I know not how the 
commentators underſtand this important paſſage, which in Dr. 
Warburton's edition is marked as eminently beautiful, and, on the 
whole, not without juſtice. But Shakſpeare ſeems to have con- 
founded the man's ſhces with his gloves. He that is frighted or 
hurried may put his hand into the wrong glove, but either ſhoe 
will equally admit either foot. The author ſeems to be diſturbed 

by the diſorder which he deſcribes. Joynson. | | 
Dr. Johnſon forgets that ancient /ippers might poſſibly be very 
different from modern ones. Scott in his Di/coverie of Witchcraft 
tells us:“ He that receiveth a miſchance, will conſider, whether 
he put not on his ſhirt the wrong ſide outwards, or his 4% She on 
his right foot. One of the jeſts of Scogan, by Andrew Bord:, us 
how he defrauded two ſhoemakers, one of a right foot boot, and 
the other of a leſt foo? one. And Davies in one of his epigrams, 
compares a man to a ſoft-knit ho/e that ſerves each leg.“ 
| ED | Farmer, 
In The Fleire, 1615, is the following paſſage: © —— This fel- 
low is like your zpright fre, he will ſerve either foot.” From this 
we may infer that ſome ſhoes could only be worn on the foot for 
which they were made. And Barrett in his Alvearie, 1580, as 
an inſtance of the word qurong, ſays: © to put on his He 
wrong.” Again, in A merye Feſt of a man that was called Howl: 
glas, bl. I. no date:“ Howleglas had cut all the lether for the 
{cfte Foote, Then when his maſter ſawe all his lether cut for the 
lefte foote, then aſked he Howleglas if there belonged not to the 
leite foote a right foote. Then fayd Howleglas to Ris maiſter, If 
that he had tolde that to me before, I would have cut them ; but 
an it pleaſe you I ſhall cut as mani right fe unto them.“ 
Again, in Frobifher's ſecond Voyage for the diſcoverie of Cataia, 4to. 
bl. I. 1578: They alſo beheld (to their great maruaile) a dublet 
of canuas made after the Engliſhe faſhion, a ſhirt, a girdle, three 
ſhoes for contrarie feet, &c. p. 21. STEEVENS, 5 


See Martin's Deſcription of the Weſtern Iſlands of Scotland, 1703, 
p. 207 : * The generality now only wear ſhoes having one thin 
ole only, and aped after the right and left foot, ſo that what is for 
one foot will not ſerve the other.” 'The meaning ſeems to be, 
that the extremities of the ſhoes were not round or ſquare, but 
were cut in an oblique angle, or aſlant from the great toe to the 
little one, See likewiſe, The Philoſophical Tranſactiont abridged, 
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Told of a many thouſand warlike French, 


That were embatteled and rank'd in Kent: 
Another lean unwaſh'd artificer 


Cuts off his tale, and talks of Arthur's death. 


K. Foun. Why ſeek'ſt thou to poſſeſs me with 
theſe fears ? 


Why urgeſt thou ſo oft young Arthur's death? : 
Thy hand hath murder'd him: I had mighty cauſe * 
To with him dead, but thou hadſt none to kill him. 


Ho. Had none, my lord! why, did you not pro- 
| voke me? 


K. Fon. It is the curſe of kings, to be attended 


By ſlaves, that take their humours for a warrant 
To break within the bloody houſe of life: 


Vol. III. p. 432, and Vol. VII. p. 23, where are exhibited ſhoes 
and ſandals ſhaped to the feet, ſpreading more to the outſide than 


the inſide. ToLLET. 


So, in Holland's tranſlation of Suetonius, 1606: 66 if in a 
morning his ſhoes were put one [r. n] wrong, and namely the 44ſt 


for the right, he held it unlucky.” Our author himſelf alſo fur- 


niſhes an authority to the ſame point. Speed in The Two Gentle- 


men of Verona, ſpeaks of a le ſhoe, It ſhould be remembered that 
tailors generally work barefooted : a circumſtance which Shak- 
ſpeare probably had in his thoughts when he wrote this paſſage. 


I believe the word contrary in his time was frequently accented on 


the ſecond ſyllable, and that it was intended to be ſo accented 


here, So = in his Faery Queen: 
That with the wind contrary courſes ſew.” MalLoxx. 


* —— 1 had mighty cauſe—] The old copy, more redundantly, 


I had a mighty cauſe. STEEVENS. 


Had none, my lord] Old copy—No had. Corrected by 


Mr. Pope. MaLons. 


4 It is the curſe of kings, &c.] This plainly hints at Daviſon's 
caſe, in the affair of Mary Queen of Scots, and fo muſt have been 
_ Inſerted long after the firſt repreſentation. WaRBURTON. 


It is extremely probable that our author meant to pay his court 


to Elizabeth by this covert apology for her conduct to Mary. 
The Queen of — was beheaded in 1587, ſome years, I believe, 


before he had produced any play on the ſtage. MaLone. 
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138 KING JOHN. 


And, on the winking of authority,  * 
To underſtand a law; to know the meaning 

Of dangerous majeſty, when, perchance, it frowng 
More upon humour than advis'd reſpect. 


Hos. Here is your hand and ſeal for what I did, 


K. Foun. O, when the laſt account 'twixt heaven 
and earth 

Is to be made, then ſhall this hand and ſeal 
Witneſs againſt us to damnation | 
How oft the ſight of means to do ill deeds, 
Makes deeds ill done! Hadeſt not thou been by, 
A fellow by the hand of nature mark' d, 
Quoted, and ſign'd, to do a deed of ſhame, 
This murder had not come into my mind: 

But, taking note of thy abhorr'd aſpe&, 

Finding thee fit for bloody villainy, _ 
Apt, liable, to be employ'd in danger, 
I faintly broke with thee of Arthur's death ; 
And thou, to be endeared to a king, 
Made it no conſcience to — a prince. 


Hus. My lord, 


K. Foun. Hadſt thou but ſhook thy head, or 
made a pauſe, 


. reſpect.] i. e. 4 conſideration, reflection. 
$0, i in Hamlet: | 

«© ——- There's the reſpect 

That makes calamity of ſo long life,” Sean | 


Quoted, ] i. e. obſerved, diſtinguiſh'd. So, in Hamlet: 
1 am ſorry, that with better heed and * 
I had not uoted him.“ STEEVENS.. 


See Vol. V. p. 277, n. 8. MaLong. | 
® Hadft thou but ſhook thy head, &c.] There are many touches of 


nature in this conference 6f John with Hubert. A man engaged 


in wickedneſs would oy th profit to himſelf, and transfer the 
guilt to his accomplice. Theſe reproaches vented againſt Hubert 
are not the words of art or policy, but the eruptions of a mind 
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When I ſpake darkly whar [ purpoſed; 
Or turn'd an eye of doubt upon my face, 


As bid? me tell my tale in expreſs words ; 


Deep ſhame had ſtruck me dumb, made me break off, 

And thoſe thy fears might have wrought fears in me: 

But thou didſt underſtand me by my ſigns, 

And didſt in ſigns again parley with ſin; _ 

Yea, without ſtop, didſt let thy heart conſent, 

And, Mi alta jo , thy rude hand to act 

The deed, which both our tongues held vile to 
name .— 

Out of my ſight, in never ſee me more! 


My nobles leave me; and my ſtate is brav'd, 


ſwelling with conſciouſneſs of a crime, and defirous of diſcharging 
its miſery on another. 

This account of the timidity of guilt is drawn ab 22 receſſibus 
mentis, from the intimate knowledge of mankind, particularly that 
line in which he ſays, that 7% have bid. him tell ir tale in expreſs 
words, would have fruck him dumb: nothing is more certain, than 


that bad men uſe all the arts of fallacy upon themſelves, palliate 


their actions to their own minds by gentle terms, and hide them- 


ſelves from their own detection in ambiguities and ſubterfuges. 


Johxsox. 
1 As bid—] Thus the old copy. Mr. Malone reads And. 
STEEVENS. 
Mr. Pope reads—Or bid me, &c. but As 1 1s vey Ee to 
have been printed for Or. 
As we have here As printed inſtead of And, ſo wice wversd in Sg 
Henry V. to. 1600, we find Aud miſprinted for 4. 
* And in this glorious and well foughten field 
« We kept together in our chivalry.” MaLone. 


As, in ancient language, has ſometimes the power of—at for 
inſtance. So, in Hamlet: 
« As, ſtars with trains of fire,” &c. 

In the preſent inſtance it ſeems to mean, as if. Had ou, (ſays 

the King, ſpeaking elliptically,) turn'd an eye of doubt on my 

face, as if to bid me tell my tale in expreſs words,” &c, So, in 
Fpenſer's Faery Queens 

« That with the noiſe it ſhook as it would fall; = 

i. e. as * have not therefore diſturbed the old reading. ET hs 
STEELVENS, 


140 NING FO HN: 


Even at my gates, with ranks of foreign powers: 

Nay, in the body of this fleſhly land, 

This kingdom, this confine of blood and breath, 
Hoſtility and civil tumult reigns 

Between my conſcience, and my couſin's death. 
_ Hus. Arm you againſt your other enemies, 

I'll make a peace between your ſoul and you. 
Young Arthur is alive: This hand of mine 

Is yet a maiden and an innocent hand, 

Not painted with the crimſon ſpots of blood. 
Within this boſom never enter'd yet 5 

The dreadful motion of a murd'rous thought,“ 

And you have ſlander'd nature in my form; 

Which, howſoever rude exteriorly, 

Is yet the cover of a fairer mind 

Than to be butcher of an innocent child. 


K. Fonn. Doth Arthur live? O, haſte thee to the : 


” 8 

Throw this 0e on their incenſed rage, 

And make them tame to their obedience! 
Forgive the comment that my paſſion made 
Upon thy feature; for my rage was blind, 

And foul imaginary eyes of blood 

| Preſented thee more hideous than thou art. 

O, anſwer not; but to my cloſet brin 

The angry lords, with all expedient haſte: 

I conjure thee but ſlowly ; run more faſt.? | Exean?. 


. * The dreadful mation of @ murd'rous thought,} Nothing can be 
falſer than what Hubert here ſays in his own vindication; for we find, 
from a preceding ſcene, the motion of a murd'rous thought had en- 
ered into him, and that very deeply: and it was with difficulty that 
the tears, the intreaties, and the innocence of Arthur had diverted 
and ſuppreſſed it. WarBURTON. | Tr 


9 The old play is divided into two parts, the firſt of which 
concludes with the King's deſpatch of Hubert on this meſſage; the 


. ſecond begins with Enter Arthur,” &c. as in the following 
ſcene. STEEVENS, | 


SCENE III. 
The ſame. Before the. Caſtle. 
Enter ARTHUR, on the Walls. 


Azra. The wall is high; and yet will J leap 


down: — 1 

Good ground, be pitiful, and hurt me not 

There's few, or none, do know me; if they did, 

This ſhipboy's ſemblance hath diſguis d me quite. 

I am afraid; and yet I'Il venture it. . 

If I get down, and do not break my limbs, 

I'll find a thouſand ſhifts to get away: 

As good to die, and go, as die, and ſtay, 
e _ [ Leaps down. 

O me! my uncle's ſpirit is in theſe ſtones :S 

Heaven take my ſoul, and England keep my bones! 

RY ies. 


Enter PxMBROKE, SALISBURY, and Bicot. | 


SA. Lords, I will meet him at ſaint Edmund's- 


Bury ; 


* The wall is high ; and yet will I Trap daun :] Our author has 
| here followed the old play. In what manner Arthur was deprived 
of his life, is not aſcertained. Matthew Paris, relating the event, 


uſes the word evanuit; and indeed as King Philip afterwards pub- 


lickly accuſed King John of putting his nephew to death, with- 
out mentioning either the manner of it or his accomplices, we 


may conclude that it was conducted with impenetrable ſecrecy. 
The French hiſtorians however ſay, that John coming in a boat, 


during the night-time, to the caſtle of Rouen, where the young 
prince was confined, ordered him to be brought forth, and having 
ſtabbed him, while ſupplicating for mercy, the King faſtened a 
ſtone to the dead body, and threw it into the Seine, in order to 


tower of the caſtle, fell into the river, and was drowned. 
= | MaLoNe, 
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give ſome colour to a report, which he afterwards cauſed to be 
prend, that the prince attempting to eſcape out of a window of the 


„„; ING JOUnr 


It is our ſafety, and we muſt embrace 
This gentle offer of the perilous time. 


 Pzms. Who brought that letter from the car. 4M 
: dinal? 12 5 
SAL. The count Melun, a noble lord of France; The 
Whoſe private with me, of the Dauphin's love, . 
Is much more general than theſe lines import. We 
Bis. To-morrow morning let us meet him then. in 
S4. Or, rather then ſet forward: for 'twill be Ret 
Two long days' journey, lords, or e'er we meet. p 
2 Whoſe private, &c.] i. e. whoſe private account of the Dau- 5 
phin's affection to our cauſe, is much more ample than the letters. 
n. | Ps | Pork. 
3 ——or Cer we meet.] This phraſe, ſo frequent in our old £ 
writers, is not well underſtood, Or is here the ſame as ere, i. e. The 
before, and ſhould be written (as it is ſtill pronounced in Shrop- _ 
ſhire) ore. There the common people uſe it often. 'Thus, they 
day, Ore to- morroau, for ere or before to-morrow. The addition of 1 
ever, or C' er, is merely augmentative. | | ; 1 5 
That or has the full ſenſe of before, and that cer when joined 1 
with it is merely augmentative, is proved from innumerable paſ- 
ſages in our ancient writers, wherein or occurs ſimply without “er, ] 
and muſt bear that fignification. Thus, in the old tragedy of 
Maſter Arden of Feverſham, 1599, T (attributed by ſome, | 
though falſely, to Shakſpeare) the wife ſays: =. Th 
He ſhall be murdered or the gueſts come in,” 3 f 
. N | Sig. H. III. b. Pzxcr, Do 
So, in All for Money, an old Morality, 1574: | 0 
| « T could fit in the cold a good white | ſwear, = 
| « Or I would be weary ſuch ſuitors to hear.“ 4 
Again, in Every Man, another Morality, no date: Ha: 
— % As, or we departe, thou ſhalt know.“. 1 5 
Again, in the interlude of The Diſobedient Child, bl. I. no 5 


- 4 To ſend for victuals or I came away.” 
That or ſhould be written ore, I, am by no means convinced, 
The vulgar pronunciation of a particular county ought not to be 
received as a general guide. Ere is nearer the Saxon n n. 
| 885 . TEEVENS 
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Enter the Baſtard. 


Bas. Once more to- day well met, diſtemper'd* 
lords! 
The king, by me, requeſts your preſence firaight. 


$41. The king hath diſpoſſeſs'd himſelf of us; 
We will not line his thin beſtained cloak 
With our pure honours, nor attend the foot 

That leaves the print of blood where- er it walks: 
Return, and tell him ſo; we know the worſt. 


Baor. Whate'er you think, good words, I think, 
r 


SAL. Our griefs, and not our manners, reaſon 
now.“ 

Bast. But there is little reaſon in your grief; 

Therefore, twere reaſon, you had manners now. 


PMB. Sir, fir, impatience hath his privilege. 
Basr. Tis true; to hurt his maſter, no man elſe.“ 


S.. This is the priſon: : What is he lies here? 
[ Seeing ARTHUR, 


PeM. O death, made proud with pure and 
' princely beauty! 
The earth had not a hole to hide this-deed. 


$41. Murder, as hating what himſelf hath n 
Doth lay it open, to urge on FEVEnge- 


— 


4 — —] i. e. ruffled, out of humour. So, in 
Hamlet : = | 5 ; 27 
W in his retirement marvellous d;femper'd.” STEVENS. 
5 ——reaſon zow,] To reaſon, in Shakſpeare, is not ſo ante 
to argue, as to tall. Jon xsOx. ; 
So, in Coriolanus: Eng 
6 reaſon with the fellow, . 5 
* Before you puniſh him.“ SrREVZNS. 3 


* —20 man elſe.} Old copy—no man's. Corrected by the 
editor of the ſecond folio. MaLone, 
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Bic. Or, when he doom'd this beauty to a grave, 
Found it too precious-princely for a grave. 


SAL. Sir Richard, what think you? ? Have you 
beheld, 6 
Or have you read, or heard? or could you think! 27 
Or do you almoſt think, although you ſee, 
That you do ſee? could thought, without this ob- 
ject, 

Form ſuch another? This is the very top, 
The height, the creſt, or creſt unto the creſt, 
Of murder's arms: this is the bloodieſt ſhame, 
The wildeſt ſavag'ry, the vileſt ſtroke, 
That ever wall-ey'd wrath, or ſtaring rage, 
Preſented to the tears of ſoft remorſe. 


Pens. All murders paſt do ſtand excus'd in 
„ 7 

- Aw this, ſo ſole, and ſo unmatchable, 

Shall give a holineſs, a purity, 

To the yet-unbegotten {in of times ; 


6 Have you beheld,] Old cop a have, &c. Cainatiel | 


by the editor of the third folio. MaLoxe. 


Or have you read, or heard? &c.) Similar interrogatories have 
| been already urged by the Dauphin, AR III. fe. iv: 

Who hath read, or heard, 

| ; « Of any kindred action like to this?” STeevens. 


: Pope: whoſe reading is juſtified by a line in the celebrated ſoliloquy 
of Hamlet : 
| % For who would bear the whips and ſors of time f“ 
Again, by another in this play of King Fohn, p. 1. 7. 
«« I am not glad that ſuch a ſore of time—.'' STEEVE Ns, 


— gf times;] That is, of all future times. So, in King 


Henry V : 
; « By cuſtom and the ordinance of times,” 
| Agalo, in The Rape of Lucrece : 
«« For now againft himſelf he ſounds his doom, 


_ That through the length of times he ſtands diſgrac d.“ 


fin of time;] The old copy times. I follow Mr. 
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| the honour, 


KING JOHN. 
And prove a deadly bloodſhed but a jeſt, 


Exampled by this heinous ſpectacle. 


Basr. It is a damned and a bloody work; 
The graceleſs action of a heavy hand, 
If that it be the work of any hand. 


A. If that it be the work of any hand? ' 


i We had a kind of light, what would enſue: 


It is the ſhameful work of Hubert's hand; 


The practice, and the purpoſe, of the king.— 


From whoſe obedience I forbid my ſoul, 
Kneeling before this ruin of ſweet life, 
And breathing to his breathleſs excellence 
The incenſe of a vow, a holy vow; 

Never to taſte the pleaſures of the world, , 
Never to be infected with delight, 

Nor converſant with eaſe and idleneſs, 


Till I have ſet a glory to this hand, 


By ging it the 1 of N 


Mr. Res and the 8 editors more elegantly read—ſins of 


ine; but the peculiarities of Shakſpeare's diction ought, in my 
apprehenſion, to be faithfully preſerved. MAlLoxxk. 


9 a holy wow; 
Newer to "aft the pleaſures of the world ] This is a copy « 
the vows made in the ages of ſuperſtition and chivalry. i 
Jon NSON. 


2 Till I have ſet @ glory 10 this hand, | 
By 8 the worſhip of revenge.] The worſhip is the dignity, 
e ſtill ſay awor/Sipful of magiſtrates, JoHN80N, | 


I think it ſhould be—a glory to this head; pointing to the 
dead prince, and uſing the word wwor/vip in its common accepta- 
tion. A glory is a frequent term: 

* Round a quaker's beaver caſt a glam. 
ſays Mr. Pope: the ſolemn confirmation of the other lords ſeems 


to require this ſenſe. The late Mr. Gray was much * with 
this correction. Farm ER, 


Yo LL 


% Ne JOHN. 


PEMB. Bis. Our ſouls religiouſly confirm thy 


words. 
Enter HuBtrT. 


Hz. Lords, I am hot with haſte in ſeeking you: 
Arthur doth live; the king hath ſent for you. 


SAL. O, he is bold, and bluſhes not at death — 


Avaunt, thou hateful villain, get thee gone! 
Hos. I Ent Te; 
SAL. Muſt I rob the law? 

Drawing his ſword. 


Ihe old reading ſeems * to me, and means,—ri/ I have 
famed and renowned my own hand by giving it the honour of revenge 
for ſo foul a deed. Glory means ſplendor and magnificence in &.. 
| Matthew, vi. 29. So, in Markham's Huſbandry, 1631, p. 353: 
But if it be where the tide is ſcant, and doth no more but bring 


the river to a g/ory,”* i. e. fills the banks without overflowing. So, 


in Act II. ſc. 11. of this play: . 3 
O, two ſuch filver currents, when they join, 
« Do glorify the banks that bound them in.“ 


A thought almoſt {imilar to the preſent, occurs in Ben Jonſon's 
a 


Catiline, who, Act IV. ſc. iv. ſays to Cethegus: When we 
meet again we'll ſacrifice to liberty. Cet. And revenge. That we 
may praiſe our hands once! i. e. O] that we may fer a glory, or 


procure honour and praiſe, to our hands, which are the inſtruments 
of action. ToLLET. wy | 


I believe, at repeating theſe lines, Saliſbury ſhould take hold of 
the hand of Arthur, to which he promiſes to pay the worihip of 
revenge. M. MAsON. | | 


I think the old reading the true one, In the next AR we have 
the following lines: | | 
- "60 I will not return, 
Till my attempt ſo much be glorify'd 
As to my ample hope was promiſed.” _ 
The following paſſage in Trvilus and Creſſida is deciſive in ſupport 
of the old reading: by | : 
LPS Jove, let Eneas live, 
« If to my ſword his fate be not the glory, 
A thouſand complete courſes of the fun,” Matrox. 
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KING JOHN. 147 
Basr. Your ſword is bright, ſir; put it up again. 
$41. Not till I ſheath it in a murderer's ſkin. 
Hou. Stand back, lord Saliſbury, ſtand — 1 

ſay; 

By heaven, I think, my ſword's as ſharp as yours : 

1 would not have you, lord, forget yourſelf, 

Nor tempt the danger of my true defence ; + 

Leſt I, by marking of your rage, forget 

Your worth, your greatneſs, and nobility. 

Bio. Out, dunghill! dar'ſt thou brave a noble- 


man? 
" Hop: Not for my life : but yet I dare defend 
My innocent life againſt an emperor. 


SAL. Thou art a murderer. 


Hos. Do not prove me ſo; 


vet, I am none: Whoſe tongue ſoe'er ſpeaks falſe, 


Not truly ſpeaks ; who ſpeaks not truly, lies. 
PMB. Cut him to pieces. 


Basr. Keep the PEACE, I ſay. 


$41. Stand hs; or I ſhall gall you, Faulcon- 
bridge. 


Basr. Thou wert better ol] the devil, Saliſbury : 
If thou but frown on me, or ſtir thy foot, 


Or teach thy oy ſpleen to do me ſhame, 


* Tour ſword is bright, fr; ; put it up 3 i. e. leſt it loſe its 
brightneſs. So, in Othello. 


cc hey up your bright ſwords ; for the * will ruſt them.“ 
MaLoNnEe. 
true Wr ] Honeſt defence; defence in a good cauſe. 


Jen N SON. 
5 Do not prove me ſo; 
Yet, I am none:] Do not make me a murderer, by com- 


pelling me to kill you; I am hitherto not a murderer. 


— | Jokxsox. 


L 2 


„ Ar — * 
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I'll ſtrike thee dead. Put up thy ſword betime; 
Or I'll fo maul you and your toaſting- iron,“ 
That you ſhall think the devil is come from hell. 


Bio. What wilt thou do, renowned Faulcon- 
bridge? 

Second a viltaih, and a murderer? 
_ Hlos. Lord Bigot, I am none. 


—_ Who kill'd this prince? 


| Hos. Tis not an hour ſince I left him well: 
I honour'd him, I lov'd him; and will weep 
My date of life out, for his ſweet life's loſs. 


SA. Truſt not thoſe cunning waters of his eyes, 
For villainy is not without ſuch rheum ; 

And he, long traded in it, makes it ſeem 

Like rivers of remorſe” and innocency. 

Away, with me, all you whoſe fouls abhor 


The uncleanly lavours of a ſlaughter-houſe ; 
For J am ſtifled with this ſmell of ſin. 


Bis. Away, toward Bury, to the Dauphin there! 


Pu MB. There, tell the king, he may enquire us 


out. [Exeunt Lords. 


Basr. Here's a good world Knew you of this 


fair work ? 
Beyond the infinite and boundleſs reach 
Of mercy, if thou didſt this deed of death, 
Art thou damn'd, Hubert. 


U Do but hear me, fir. 


Bisr. Ha! I'll tell thee what; 
Thou art damn'd as  black—nay, nothing i is ſo black; 


8 your toaſting-iron,, The ſame thought | is found in King 

Henry V: «© dare not fight, but I will wink and hold out mine 

iron. It is a 2 one, but what though? it will . 
TEEVENS. 


: Like rivers of remorſe—] Remorſe here, as ; almoſt every where 


iN the ſe plays, and the contemporary books, lignifies 740. Ma LOF. 


3 > =] 
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Thou art more deep damn'd than prince Lucifer :* 
There is not yet ſo ugly a fiend of hell 
As thou ſhalt be, if thou didſt kill this child.“ 


Hus. Upon my ſoul, 


Bas. If thou didſt but conſent 
To this moſt cruel act, do but deſpair, 
And, if thou want'ſt a cord, the ſmalleſt thread 
That ever ſpider twiſted from her womb 
Will ſerve to ſtrangle thee; a ruſh will be 
A beam to hang thee on; or, would' ſt thou drown 
thyſelf,* 
Put but a little water in a ſpoon, 
And it ſhall be as all the ocean, 
Enough to ſtifle ſuch a villain up. 
I do ſuſpect thee very grievouſly. _ 
| Hus. If I in act, conſent, or ſin of thought, 
Be guilty of the ſtealing that ſweet breath _ 
Which was embounded in this beauteous clay, 
Let hell want pains enough to torture met 
1 left him well. 


8 Thou art more deep damn'd than river Lucifer 7 So, in the old 
lay: 
885 « Hell, Hubert, truſt me, all the plagues of hell 
" Hangs on performance of this damned deed ; 
This ſeal, the warrant of the body's bliſs, 
« Enſureth Satan chieftain of thy ſoul.” MALOxN RE. 

9 There is not yet, &c.] I remember once to have met with a 
| book, printed in the time of Henry VIII. (which Shakſpeare 
5 poſſibly might have ſeen,) where we are told that the deformity of 
the condemned in the other world, is exactly proportioned to the 
degrees of their guilt. The author of it obſerves how difficult it 
would be, on this account, to diſtinguiſh between Belzebub and 
e Iſcariot. SrEEV ZNS. 


drown thyſelf, ] Perhaps—thy/elf is an interpolation, It 
150 ſpoils the meaſure; and drown is elſewhere uſed by our 
author as a verb neuter. Thus, in King Richard III. 


„ Good lord, methought, what pain it was to drown,” 
STEEVENS, 
L 3 


r 


Cfd . FUN 


Basr. Go, bear him in thine arms.— 
Jam amaz'd,? methinks; and loſe my way 
Among the thorns and dangers of this world. — 
How eaſy doſt thou take all England up! 

From forth this morſel of dead royalty, 

The life, the right, and truth of all this realm 

Is fled to heaven; and England now is left 
To tug, and ſcamble,* and to part by the teeth 

The unowed intereſt * of proud-ſwelling ſtate. 
Now, for the bare-pick'd bone of majeſty, 

| Doth dogged war briſtle his angry creſt, 

And ſnarleth in the gentle eyes of peace: i 
Now powers from home, and diſcontents at home, 

Meet in one line; and vaſt confuſion waits 

(As doth a raven on a ſick-fallen beaſt,) 

The imminent decay of wreſted pomp.“ 

Now happy he, whoſe cloak and cincture can 
Hold out this tempeſt. Bear away that child, 

And follow me with ſpeed; I'll to the king: 

A thouſand buſineſſes are brief in hand, 

And heaven itſelf doth frown upon the land. [ Exeun:. 


9 am amaz'd, ] i. e. confounded. So, King Fohn, p. 133, ſays: 
Il was amaz'd 8 
«« Under the tide.” STEEVENS. e 
? Toa tug, and ſcamble,] So, in K. Henry V. ſc. i: 
«« But that the ſcambling and unquiet time. | 
Scamble and ſcramble have the ſame meaning. See note on the 
paſſage quoted. STEEVENS. | 2 
3 The unowed intereſt—] i. e. the intereſt which has no proper 
owner to claim it. STEEVENS. | 
That is, the intereſt which is not at this moment legally paeed by 
any one, however rightfully entitled to it. On the death of Arthur, 
the igt to the Engliſh crown devolved to his ſiſter, Eleanor. 
Dl | MALoxx. 
4 The imminent decay of wreſted pomp.] Wreſted pomp is greatneſs 
obtained by violence. JoaNns0N. | % 
Rather, greatneſs wreſted from its poſſeſſor. Malox g. 
aud cincture —] The old copy reads center, probably 
for ceinture, Fr. STEEVENS. | e 


The emendation was made by Mr. Pope, MaLoxt. 
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ACTA: SCENE I. 
The ſame. A Room in the Palace. 


Enter King Joux, PANDULPH. with the Crown, and 
Attendants. 


K. Joux. Thus have I yielded up into your hand 


The circle of my glory. 
 Pany. Tue again | 


Giving Joux the Crown. 


From this my hand, as holding of the pope, 
Your ſovereign greatneſs and authority. 


K. Foun. Now keep your holy word: 80 meet 


the French; 

i And from his holineſs uſe all your power 

To ſtop their marches, fore we are inflam'd.* 
Our diſcontented counties do revolt ; 

Our people quarrel with obedience ; 

Swearing allegiance, and the love of ſoul, 

To ſtranger blood, to foreign royalty. 

This inundation of mistemper'd humour 
Reſts by you only to be qualified. 

Then pauſe not; for the preſent time's ſo ſick, 


2 all your FF 
To ep their marches, fore wwe are inflam'd. ] This cannot be 


right, for the nation was already as much inflamed as it could be, 


and ſo the King himſelf declares. We ſhould read for inſtead of 
fore, and then the paſſage will run thus : 

% all your power © 

To flop their marches, for aue are inflam d; 

Our diſcontented counties do revalt, &c. M. Maso. 


— 
{ 


not mean the diviſions of a kingdom, but /ards, nobility, as in 
Romeo and Juliet, Much ads, &c. STEEVEN 5. 
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counties —] Perhaps counties, in the preſent inſtance, do 


152 KING JOHN. 


That preſent medicine muſt be miniſter'd, 
Or overthrow incurable enſues. 


 Pany. It was my breath that blew this tempeſt up, 
Upon your ſtubborn uſage of the pope: 
Bur, ſince you are a gentle convertite,” 
My tongue ſhall huſh again this ſtorm of war, 
And make fair weather in your bluſtering land. 


1 
Marlow's Few of Malta, 1633: | 

„Gov. Why, Barabas, wilt thou be chriſtened ? 

„Bar. No, governour ; [I'll be no convertite.” SrEE VERS. 

The ſame expreſſion occurs in As you Like it, where Jaques, 
ſpeaking of the young Duke, ſays : | | 
There is much matter in theſe convertites.” 

In both theſe places, the word convertite means a repenting ſinner; 
not, as Steevens ſays, à convert, by which, in the language of the 

preſent time, 1s meant a perſon who changes from one religion to 
another; in which ſenſe the word could neither apply to K. John, 


or to Duke Frederick : In the ſenſe I have given it, it will apply 


to both. M. Mason. 


A convertite (a word often uſed by our old writers, where 
we ſhould now uſe convert,) ſignified either, one converted 7 
the faith, or one reclaimed from worldly purſuits, and devoted to 
penitence and religion. 85 | 
Mr. M. Maſon ſays, a coxvertite cannot mean a convert, becauſe the 
latter word “ in the /anguage of the preſent time means a perſon 
that changes from one religion to another.“ But the queſtion is, 
not what 1s the language of the preſent time, but what was the 
language of Shakſpeare's age. 3 uſes the word convertite 
exactly in the ſenſe now affixed to convert. John, who had in the 
former part of this play aſſerted in very ſtrong terms the ſupremacy 
of the king of En CS in all eccleſiaſtical matters, arid told Pan- 
dulph that he hat no reverence for the Pope or his /p d 
authority, having now made his peace with the holy church,” and 


reſigned his crown to the Pope's repreſentative, is conſidered by the 


legate as one newly converted to the true faith, and very properly 

ſtyled by him a convertite., The ſame term, in the ſecond ſenſe 

above mentioned, is applied to the z/urper, Duke Frederick, in 

As you Like it, on his having“ put on a religious life, and thrown 

into neglect the pompous court“: | 

FL | out of theſe convertites | | 

There is much matter to be heard and learn'd.” 

IDE, MaLoNE. 


a gentle convertite,] A convertite is a convert. So, in 
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KING _JFO-ITN "69 


On this Aſcenſion-day, remember well, 
Upon your oath of ſervice to the pope 
Go I to make the French lay down their arms. 
[ Exit. 


K. Jour: Is this Aena df Did not the 
rophet 


Say, that, before Aſcenſion-day at noon, 
My crown I ſhould give off? Even fo I have: 
did ſuppoſe, it ſhould be on conſtraint ; 


But, heaven be thank'd, it is but voluntary. 


Enter the Baſtard. 
Basr. All Kent hath yielded ; nothing there holds 


out, 
But Dover caſtle: London hath receiv'd, 
Like a kind hoſt, the Dauphin and his powers : 
Your nobles will not hear you, but are gone 
To offer ſervice to your enemy ; 
And wild amazement hurries up and down 
The little number of your doubtful friends. 


K. Joux. Would not my lords return to me again, : 


After they heard young Arthur was alive? 


Basr. They found him dead, and caſt into the 


ſtreets; _ 
An empty caſket, where the jewel of life* 
By ſome damn'd hand was robb'd and ta'en away. 


K. Foun. That villain Hubert told me, he did 


live. 


8 An empty aan. awhere the jewel of life TM Dryden has tranſ 
ferred this image to a ſpeech of Antony, in A, for Love : 
. An empty circle, ſince the jewel's gone: NT 


Srrrveks. 
The ſame kind of i imagery is employed in K. Richard II. 
A jewel in a ten-times-barr'd-up ch 
"#2366 bold arte 1 in a loyal breaſt,” MaLoxs, 
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154 KING JOHN. 


Basr. So, on my ſoul, he did, for aught he 
knew. 

But wherefore do you droop ? why look you fad? 
Be great in act, as you have been in thought; 
Let not the world ſee fear, and ſad diſtruſt, 
Govern the motion of a kingly eye: 
Be ſtirring as the time; be fire with fire; 
Threaten the threat'ner, and outface the brow | 
Of bragging horror: ſo ſhall inferior eyes, 
That borrow their behaviours from the great, 


| Grow great by your example, and put on 


The dauntleſs ſpirit of reſolution.? 
Away; and gliſter like the god of war, 
When he intendeth to become the field: 
Show boldneſs, and aſpiring confidence. 
What, ſhall they ſeek the lion in his den? | 
And fright him there; and make him tremble there? 
O, let it not be ſaid \—Forage, and run 
To meet diſpleaſure further from the doors ; 
And grapple with him, ere he come ſo nigh. 
K. Fonn. The me of the pope hath been with 
me, 
And I have made a happy peace with him; 
And he hath promis'd to diſmiſs the powers 
Led by the Dauphin. _ 


" Bar. - O inglorious league! 
Shall we, upon the footing of our land, 

Send fair-play orders, and make compromiſe, 
Inſinuation, parley, and baſe truce, 

To arms invaſive? ſhall a beardleſs boy, 


9 and put on. 
T he dauntleſs ſpirit of reſolution.] So, in Macbeth: 
Let's briefly put on manly readineſs, 
And meet 1'the hall together.” MarLons. 


: Forage, and run —] To forage is here uſed in its original 
ſenſe, for to range abroad. 


OH NSON\, 


EING JOHN. 155 


A cocker'd ſilken wanton brave our fields, 

And fleſh his ſpirit in a warlike ſoil, 

Mocking the air with colours idly ſpread, i 
And find no check? Let us, my liege, to arms: 


perchance, the cardinal cannot make your peace; 


Or if he do, let it at leaſt be ſaid, 
They ſaw we had a purpoſe of defence. 


K. Joux. Have thou the 3 of this preſent 


time. | 
Basr. Away then, with good courage ; yet, I 
know, 
Our party may well meet a prouder foe.* [Exeunt. 


3 Macking the air with colours idly ſoread, ] He has the ſame i image 


in Macbeth : 
«« Where the Norweyan banners flout the ſky, 
« And fan our people cold.” Jonnson. 


From theſe two paſſages Mr. Gray ſeems to have formed the fiſt 
tanza of his celebrated Ode: 
| % Ruin ſeize thee, ruthleſs king! 
« Confuſion on thy banners wait ! 
* Though ann d by conqueſt's crimſon wing 
They mock the air with idle ſtate.” MALORNE. 


Away then, with your courage; yet, I know, 

Our party may well meet a prouder foe. | Let us then away with 
courage; yet I ſo well know the faintneſs of our party, that I think 
it may eafily happen that they ſhall encounter enemies who have more 
ſpirit than themſelves. Joanso N. 


Dr. Johnſon is, I believe, miſtaken, Faulconbridge means 
for all their boaſting, I know very well that our party is able to 
cope with one yet prouder and more confident of its ſtrength than 


theirs. Faulconbridge would otherwiſe diſpirit the King, whom 


he means to animate, SrEEVENS. 
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1% ‚%ͤ NG JOHN. 


8 CEN E 1. 
A Ploin, near St. Edmund's-Bury. 


Enter, in arms, Ron; SALISBURY, MzLuw, Peu. 


1 Bicor, and Soldiers. 


i My lord Melun, let this be copied out, 
nd keep it ſafe for our remembrance: 
Return ch precedent * to theſe lords again; 
That, having our fair order written down, 
Both they, and we, peruſing o'er theſe notes, 
May know wherefore we took the ſacrament, 
And keep our faiths firm and inviolable. 
Sa. Upon our fides it never ſhall be broken. 
And, noble Dauphin, albeit we ſwear 
A voluntary 2 and unurg'd faith, 
Io your proceedings; yet, believe me, prince, 
25 1 am not glad that ſuch a fore of time 


* Wh near „St. Edmund's-Bury ] " ventured to bx the place 
of the ſcene here, which is ſpecified by none of the editors, on 


the following authorities. In the preceding act, where Saliſbury 


has fixed to go over to the Dauphin; he ſays: | 
40 « Lords, I will meet him at S/. Edmund oy.” 
And Count Melun, in this laſt act ſays: 
I A and many more with me, 
. 66 Upon the altar at S. Edmund 's-Bury ; 
ven on that altar, where we ſwore to you 
ED: «« Dear amity, and everlaſting love.“ | 
EE And i it appears likewiſe from T he T rouble/ome Reign of King John, 
in two parts, (the firſt rough model of this play,) that the inter- 


change of vows betwixt the Dauphin and the Engliſh barons, was 


| at Se. Edmund's-Bury, THrroBALD. 


\ 5 —— — the precedent, &c.] i. e. the couch draft of the original 


| "treaty between the Dauphin and the Engliſh lords. Thus (adds 
Mr. M. Maſon) in K. Richard III. the ſcrivener employed to 
engroſs the indictment of Lord Haſtings, ſays, * that it took him 
eleven hours to write it, and mat the precedent was full as long a 
doing. Srxxvxxs. 
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Were born to ſee ſo ſad an hour as this; 


Her enemies” ranks, (I muſt withdraw and weep 
Upon the ſpot of this enforced cauſe, ) ? 
Io grace the gentry of a land remote, 


What, here? O nation, that thou could'ſt remove! l 
That Neptune” s arms, who clippeth thee about,“ 8 


And grapple thee? unto a pagan ſhore ;* 


KING JOHN. 


Should ſeek a plaſter by contemn'd revolt, 


And heal the inveterate canker of one wound, 
By making many: O, it grieves my ſoul, | 
That I muſt draw this metal from my fide = 
To be a widow- maker; O, and there, 

Where honourable reſcue, and defence, 

Cries out upon the name of Saliſbury: 

But ſuch is the infection of the time, 

That, for the health and phyſick of our right, 
We cannot deal but with the very hand 

Of ſtern injuſtice and confuſed wrong.— 

And is't not pity, O my grieved N 
That we, the ſons and children of this iſle, 


Wherein we ſtep after a ſtranger march“ 
Upon her gentle boſom, and fill up 
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And follow unacquainted colours here? 


Would bear thee from the knowledge of thyſelf, 


6 — after a ſtranger march —] Our author ofen uſes Aranger 
as an adjective. See the laſt ſcene. MALOxNE. 


he ſpot of this enforced cauſe, Spot probably means, 
ſtain or pail M. Mason, 


So, in a former paſſage : | | | 
40 To look into the ſports and ftains of right. "99 
 MaLone. 


— clippeth thee ales 1. embraceth. So, in Coriolanus : 
Enter the city ; clip your wives.“ STEEVENS. 


) And rapple thee —] The old co * reads And cripple thee, 
Kc. Perhaps our author wrote gripple, a word uſed by "Drayton 
in his Pulyolhion, ſon 
„That th tolls b his gripple hand into her golden maw.“ 
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brave reſpect was the love of 


158 KING JOHN 


Where theſe two Chriſtian armies might combine 
The blood of matice in a vein of league, 
And not to- ſpend it ſo unneighbourly! 

Lu. A noble temper doſt thou ſhow in this; 
And great affections, wreſtling in thy boſom, 
Do make an earthquake of nobility. 


O, what a noble combat haſt thou fought, 
Between compulſion, and a brave reſpect!ꝰ 


Let me wipe off this honourable dew, 
That ſilverly doth progreſs on thy cheeks : 


Our author, however, in Macbeth has the verb—grappl: : 
0 OO thee to the heart and love of us—.** Ihe emenda- 


tion (as Mr, Malone obſerves) was made by Mr. Pope. 
| | Mo | OTEEVENS, 
5 unto a pagan /ore;] Our author ſeems to have been 


thinking on the wars carried on by Chriſtian princes in the holy 
land againſt the Saracens; where the united armies of France and 


England might have laid their mutual animoſities aſide, and fought 
in the cauſe of Chriſt, inſtead of fighting againſt brethren and 


countrymen, as Saliſbury and the other Engliſh noblemen who had 


joined the Dauphin, were about to do. MaLoxe. 


And not to-ſpend it ſo unneighbourly !] This is one of many 
paſſages, in which Shakſpeare concludes a ſentence without at- 


| tending to the manner in which the former part of it is conſtructed. 
| | | MaALONE, 


Shakſpeare only employs in the preſent inſtance a phraſeology 
which he had uſed before in The Merry Wives of Windſor : 
| And, fairy-like, 7o-pinch the unclean-knight.” 


To, in compoſition with verbs, is common enough in ancient 
language. See Mr. Tyrwhitt's obſervations on this laſt paſſage, 


and my inſtances in ſupport of his poſition, Vol. III. p. 461. n. 5. 

55 | | _ STEEVENS. 

4 haſt thou fought, | Thou, which appears to have been 

accidentally omitted by the tranſcriber or compoſitor, was inſerted 
by the editor of the fourth folio. MALO NE. 


5 Between compulſion, and a. brave reſpe /] This campulſan 
was the neceſſity of a reformation in the ſtate; which, according to 


Saliſbury's opinion (who, in his ſpeech preceding, calls it an en- 


forced cauſe,) could only be ee by Nr arms: and the 
s country, WARBURTON. 


KING JOHN. 159 


My heart hath melted at a lady's tears, 

Being an ordinary inundation; 

But this effuſion of ſuch manly drops, 
This ſhower, blown up by tempeſt of the ſoul,* 
Startles mine eyes, and makes me more amaz'd 
Than had I ſeen the vaulty top of heaven 

Figur'd quite o'er with burning meteors. 

Lift up thy brow, renowned Saliſbury, 
And with a great heart heave away this ſtorm : 
Commend theſe waters to thoſe baby eyes, 
That never ſaw the giant world enrag'd; 

Nor met with fortune other than at feaſts, 

Full warm of blood, of mirth, of goſſiping. 
Come, come; for thou ſhalt thruſt thy hand as deep 
Into the purſe of rich proſperity, | 8 
As Lewis himſelf :—ſo, nobles, ſhall you all, 

That knit your ſinews to the ſtrength of mine. 


— — _ — . SS © 


Enter PanDuLPH, attended. Ws if 


And even there, methinks, an angel ſpake: 2 
Look, where the holy legate comes apace, 
To give us warrant from the hand of heaven; 


6 This ſhower, blown up by tempeſt of the foul,] So, in our 
author's Rape Lucrece: | 5 | | | 
This windy rempeſt, till it bow up rain, | 5 i 
« Held back his ſorrow's tide—.” MALONE. | | - 
1 an angel ſpake:] Sir T. Hanmer, and after him Dr. 
Warburton read here an angel ſpeeds. I think unneceſſarily. i 
The Dauphin does not yet hear the legate indeed, nor pretend to 1 
hear him; but ſeeing him advance, and concluding that he comes 4 
to animate and authorize him with the power of the church, he | 
cries out, at the ſight of this holy man, 1 am encouraged as by the | | 
voice of an angel. JounsonN. _ 5 is 
Rather, Ix what I have now ſaid, an angel ſpake ; for ſee, the 1 
holy legate approaches, to give a warrant from Heaven, and the ns 
name of right to our cauſe, MALONE, ne. | j 


160 KING JOHN. 
And on our actions ſet the name of right, 
With holy breath. 


„ Haus, Nail, noble prince of France! 
The next is this, — king John hath reconcil'd 
Himſelf to Rome; his ſpirit is come in, 

That ſo ſtood out againſt the holy church, 

The great metropolis and ſee of Rome: 
Therefore thy threat*ning colours now wind up, 

And tame the ſavage fpirit of wild war; 

That, like a lion foſter'd up at hand, 

It may lie gently at the foot of peace, 

And be no further harmful than in ſhow. 


Lew. Your grace ſhall pardon me, I will not 
back; 
I am too high-born to be propertied, 
To be a ſecondary at control, 
Or uſeful ſerving-man, and inſtrument, 
To any ſovereign ſtate throughout the world. 
Your breath firſt kindled the dead coal of wars 
Between this chaſtis'd kingdom and myſelf, 
And brought in matter that ſhould feed this fire; 
And now tis far too huge to be blown out 
With that ſame weak wind which enkindled it. 
You taught me how to know the face of right, 
Acquainted me with intereſt to this land,“ 
Lea, thruſt this enterprize into my heart; 
And come you now to tell me, John hath made 


8 You !aught me how to know the face of right, 


Acquainted me with intereſt to this land,] This was the 


3 of Shakſpeare's time. So again, in 2 2 II. 
art II: 
« He hath more worthy intereſt zo the ſtate, 
„Than thou the ſhadow of ſucceſſion.” 

Again, in Dugdale's Antiquities of Warwickſtire, Vol. I. 
p. 927: „ in 4. R. 2. he had a releaſe from Roſe the daughter 
and heir of Sir John de Arden before {pectied, of all her intereſt t1 
the manor of Pedimore.“ MaLoxe., 
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KING JOHN. 161 


His peace with Rome? What is that peace to me? 
I, by the honour of my marriage- bed, 

After young Arthur, claim this land for mine; 
And, now it is half-conquer'd, muſt I back, 
Becauſe that John hath made his peace with Rome? 2 


Am I Rome's flave? What penny Rr Rome | 


borne, 
What men provided, what munition fear, 
To underprop this action? is't not I, 
That undergo this charge? who elſe but I, 
And ſuch as to my claim are liable, 
Sweat in this buſineſs, and maintain this war? 
Have I not heard theſe iſlanders ſhout out, 
Vive le roy] as I have bank'd their towns: 25 
Have I not here the beſt cards for the game, 
To win this eaſy match play'd for a crown? 
And ſhall I now give o'er the yielded ſet ? 
No, on my ſoul,* it never ſhall be ſaid. 


 Panp. You look but on the outſide of this work. 


Lkr. Outſide or infide, I will not return 
Till my attempt ſo much be glorified 
As to my ample hope was promiſed 


— ] have bank'd their towns ?] Bank'd their towns may 
mean, thrown up entrenchments before them. 


The old play of X. Jobn, however, leaves this interpretation 


extremely diſputable. It appears from thence that theſe ſalutations 
were given to the Dauphin as he /ailed along the banks of the river. 


This, I ſuppoſe, Shakſpeare calls banking the towns. 
from the hollow holes of Thameſis 
Echo apace replied, Vive le roi! 
From thence along the wanton rolling glade, 
« To Troynovant, your fair metropolis.” 
We till ſay to ca and to flank; and to bark has no leſs of pro- 
priety, Oe? it 1s not reconciled to us by modern _ 
TEEVENS. 


A No, on my foul, ] In the old copy, 20, injuriouſly to the me- 


ſure, i is repeated. STEEVENS. 


vol. VIII. M 
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162 KING JOHN. 


Before I den this gallant head of war, 

And cull'd theſe firy ſpirits from the world, 
To outlook“ conqueſt, and to win renown 
Even in the j * of danger and of death.— 


[Trumpet ſounds, 
IRE luſty trumpet thus doth ſummon us? 


Enter the Baſtard, attended. 


Basr. According to the fair play of the world, 
Let me have audience; I am ſent to ſpeak :— 
My holy lord of Milan, from the king 

I come, to learn how you have dealt for him; 
And, as you anſwer, I do know the ſcope 

And warrant limited unto my tongue. 


PAD. The Dauphin is too wilful-oppoſite, 
And will not temporize with my entreaties; 
He flatly ſays, he'll not lay down his arms. 


Basr. By all the blood that ever fury breath'd, 
The youth ſays well :—Now hear our Engliſh king; 
For thus his royalty doth ſpeak in me. 

He is prepar'd; and reaſon too,“ he ſhould: 
This apiſh and unmannerly approach, 

This harneſs'd maſque, and unadviſed revel, 
This unhair'd ſaucineſs, and boyiſh troops, 


| 9 this gallant head of war, i. 6. aſſembled i i, drev 
it out into the field. So, in King Henry 1. P. I: 
And that his friends by deputation could not 
„So ſoon be drawn.” STEEVENS. 


9 out-] i. e. face down, bear down by a ſhow of mag- 
nanimity.—In a former ſcene of this play, we have: 

FR outface the brow 

«Of bragging horror.” STEEVENS. 


. aud reaſon too, | Old copy to. Corrected by the editor 
of the ſecond folio. MaLone. 


3 This unhair'd /aucineſs, and boyifh troops, | "The printed co 
pies—anheard ; but 3 is an n of very little ſore 
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The king doth ſmile at; and is well prepar'd 
To whip this dwarfiſh war, theſe pigmy arms, 
From out the circle of his territories. 


That hand, which had the ſtrength, even at your : 


door, 
To cudgel you, and make you take the hatch * 
To dive, like buckets, in concealed wells; 5 
To crouch in litter of your ſtable planks; 
Io lie, like pawns, lock'd up in cheſts and trunks; ; 


or meaning 1 beſides, let us obſerve have it is coupled. Faul- 
conbridge is ſneering at the Dauphin's invaſion, as an unadviſed 
_ enterprize; ſavouring of youth and indiſcretion; the reſult of 
childiſhneſs, and unthinking raſhnefs; and he feems altogether to 
_ dwell on this character of it, by calling his preparation 62 troops, 


dwarfſh war, pigmy arms, &c. which, according to my emendation, 


ſort very well with z»hair'd, i. e. anbearded ſaucineſs. = 
THEOBALD. 
Hair was formerly written hear. Hence the miſtake might _ 
happen. Faulconbridge has already in this act exclaimed, 
« Shall a beardle/s boy, 
« A cocker'd filken wanton, brave our fields?” 


So, in the fifth act of Macbeth, Lenox tells Cathneſs chat the | 


Engliſh army 1s near, in which de ſays, there are 
1 many unrough youths, that even now 
pProteſt their firſt of manhood.” | 
Again, in King Henry V : 
| «© For who is he, whats chin is but enrich'd 
« With one appearing hair, that will not follow 
© 'Theſe cull d and choice-drawn cavaliers to France?“ 


NMALONR. 


| Io 0 take a hedge or a ditch, is the hunter's phraſe. STEEvENs. 
So, in Maſſinger's Fatal Dowry, 1632: 
I look about and neigh, take hedge and ditch, 
Feed in my neighbour's paſtures.” MaLoxs. 
$ in concealed e, J believe our author, with his ac- 


euſtomed licence, uſed concealed for Lac. wells that afforded 
concealment and protection to thoſe who took refuge there. 


MALONE. 


Concealed wells are wells in concealed or obſcure ſituations ; 2 Vike. 


in Places ſecured from public notice.” STEEVENS, 


M 2 


inks the hatch ; To take the batch is to leap the hatch, ; 


dy 2 


Fairfax has the ſame contraction of the word—needle. 


&c. though they generally appear at length in the original editions 
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To hug with ſwine; to ſeek ſweet ſafety out 
In vaults and priſons; and to thrill, and ſhake, 
Even at the crying of your nation's crow, 
Thinking his voice an armed Engliſhman ;— 
Shall that victorious hand be feebled here, 


That in your chambers gave you chaſtiſement ? 


No: Know, the gallant monarch is in arms; 


And like an eagle o'er his aiery towers,* 
To ſouſe annoyance that comes near his neſt.— 


And you degenerate, you ingrate revolts, 


You bloody Neroes, ripping up the womb _ 
Of your dear mother England, bluſh for ſhame: 


For your own ladies, and pale-viſag'd maids, 
Like Amazons, come tripping after drums; 


Their thimbles into armed gauntlets change, 
Their neelds to lances,? and their gentle hearts 
To fierce and bloody inclination. _ 
Lew. There end thy brave, and turn thy face in 
peace ; 


of your nation's crow,)] Mr. Pope, and ſome of the ſub- 
ſequent editors, read —-aur nation's crow; not obſerving, that the 
Baſtard is ſpeaking of John's atchievements in France, He like- 


» 
1 


viſe reads in the next line—h#s voice; but h voice, the voice or 


caw of the French crow, is ſufficiently clear. MaLone. 


s * 


meaning both a cock and a Frenchman, Do uc. 


3 like an eagle ver his atery towers, | An aiery is the neſt ” 09 


an eagle. So, in King Richard III | 
Our giery buildeth in the cedar's top.” STEEVER«. 
9 Their neelds to lances,] So, in A Midſummer Night's Dream: 
« Have with our zee/ds created both one flower.“ 


| ; BENT  STEEVENS. 
In the old copy the word is contractedly written need!/'s, but it 
was certainly intended to be ga © aan neelds, as it is er 


written in old Engliſh books. Many diſſyllables are uſed by 


Shakſpeare and other writers as monoſyllables, as awbether, ſpirit, 


of theſe plays. MaLoxe. 


your nations crab, ] i. e. at the crowing of a cock; gallus 
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We grant, thou canſt outſcold us: fare thee well; 


We hold our time too precious to be ſpent 
With ſuch a brabbler. 


FAaND-..- Give me leave to ſpeak. 
Basr. No, I will ſpeak. 


Lew. We will attend to neither :— 
Strike up the drums; and let the tongue of war 
Plead for our intereſt, and our being here. 


Basr. Indeed, your drums, being beaten, will 
cry out; 
And ſo ſhall you, being beaten : Do but ſtart 
An echo with the clamour of thy drum, 
And even at hand a drum is ready brac'd, 
That ſhall reverberate all as loud as thine ; 
Sound but another, and another ſhall, 
As loud as thine, rattle the welkin's ear, 
And mock the deep-mouth'd thunder : for at hand 
Not truſting to this halting legate here, 
Whom he hath us'd rather for ſport than need,) 
Is warlike John; and in his forehead ſits 
A bare-ribb'd death, whoſe office is this day 
To feaſt upon whole thouſands of the French. 


Lew. Strike up our arums, to find this danger 


out. 


doubt, [ Exeunt, 


Basr. And thou ſhalt find i it, Dauphin, do not 
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8 C E N E III. 
The ſame. A Field of Battle. 
Alarums. Enter King Jonx and Hoskr. 


K. Foun. How gocs the day with v us? o, tell me, 
mae, 


Hos. Badly, I fear: How fares your mjetty? 


K. Foun. This fever, that hath troubled me fo 
long, 
Lies heavy on me; O, my nie i is fick ! 


Enter a Meſſenger. 


Mess. My lord, your valiant kinſman, Faulcon- 
Wl: 
Deſires your majeſty to leave the field; 
And ſend him word by me, which way you go. 


K. Foun. Tell him, toward Swinſtcad, to the 
abbey there. 


Msss. Be of good comfort; for the great ſuppl 
That was expected by the Dauphin here, 
Are wreck'd * three nights ago on Goodwin fands. 
This news was brought to Richard * but even now: 
The French fight coldly, and retire themſelves. 


K. Joux. Ah me! this tyrant fever burns me up, 


5 the great ſupply, 
"I avreck'd -] Supply is here . in a ſubſequent paſſage in 
on v. uſed as a noun of multitude, MaLoxe. 


Richard ] Sir Richard Faulconbridge and yet the 


King a little before (Act III. ſc. ii.) calls him * his original name 
of Philip. STEEVENS. | | 
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And will not let me welcome this good news. 
Set on toward Swinſtead: to my litter ſtraight ; 
Weakneſs poſſeſſeth me, and I am faint. [ Exeunl. 


p > 
* 
ILL MY 


SCENE IV. 
The ſame. Another part of the ſame. 


Enter SALISBURY, PEMBROKE, Bicor, and Others. 


Fk. I did not think the king ſo ſtor'd with 
_..- Mends. 
PeMB. Up once again; put ſpirit in the French; 
If they miſcarry, we miſcarry too. 
SAL. That miſbegotten devil, Faulconbridge, 
In ſpite of ſpite, alone upholds the day. 


Pzms. They ſay, king John, ſore ſick, hath left 
the Reidl. 


Enter Meru wounded, and led by Soldiers. 


_ Ms:. Lad me to the revolts of England here. 
SA. When we were happy, we had other names. 
PEB. It is the count Melun. 


T 
8 


S. Wounded to eath;” ---- | 

Mrs. Fly, noble Engliſh, you are bought and | 

fold: . | 
Unthread the rude eye of rebellion,” [ 


| bought and fold; ] The ſame proverbial runes intimatin | 
3 is uſed in K. Richard III. Act V. fc. iii. in K. Henry VI. | 
P. I. Act IV. ſc. i iv. and in The Comedy of Errors, AR III. le. 4. i 


STEEVENS. if 


5 Unthread the rude eye of rebellion,] Though all the copies 
concur in this reading, how poor is the metaphor of untbreading . 


M 4 
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And welcome home again diſcarded faith. 
Seek out king John, and fall before his feet; 
For, if the French be lords of this loud day, 
He means to recompenſe the pains you take, 
By cutting off your heads: Thus hath he ſworn, 
And I with him, and many more with me, 
Upon the altar at Saint Edmund's-Bury ; 

Even on that altar, where we ſwore to you 

Dear amity and everlaſting love. ts 

SAL. May this be poſſible ! may this be true! 

MMI. Havel not hideous death within my view, 
Retaining but a quantity of life; a 
Which bleeds away, even as a form of wax 
Reſolveth from his figure *gainſt the fire? 


the eye of a needle ? And beſides, as there is no mention made of 


a needle, how remote and obſcure is the alluſion without it? The 
text, as I have reſtored it, 1s eaſy and natural; and it is the mode 


of expreſſion, which our author is every where fond of, to ri 


and wntread, the way, path, ſteps, &c. THEOBAL D. 


The metaphor is certainly harſh, but I do not think the paſſage 
corrupted. Jo xNxSON. | | | 5 


Mr. Theobald reads—wuntread ; but Shakſſ are in King Lear ala | 


the expreſlion, threading dark ey'd night; and Coriolanus ſays 
| «« Even when the navel of the ſtate was touch'd, 
„They would not zhread the gates. 


. . 
. 
. 


This quotation in ſupport of the old reading, has alſo been adduced 


| by Mr. M. Maſon, SrEEVENs. 


Our author is not always careful that the epithet which he 

applies to a figurative term ſhould anſwer on both ſides. Rude 1s 

applicable to rebellion, but not to eye. He means in fact, — the eye 
of rude rebellion, MaLoxe. | e 


He means —] The Frenchman, i. e. Lewis, means, &c, See 
Melun's next ſpeech: “ If Lewis do win the day—.“ 


MaLoxE. 
7 


even as a form of wax 
Reſolveth, &c.] This is ſaid in alluſion to the images made by 
witches. Holinſhed obſerves that ir was alledged againſt dame 


Eleanor Cobham and her confederates, that they had deviſed 


au image of wax, repreſenting the king, which by their ſorceric 
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What in the world ſhould make me now deceive, 

Since I muſt loſe the uſe of all deceit? 

Why ſhould I then be falſe; ſince it is true 

That I muſt die here, and live hence by truth? 

I fay again, if Lewis do win the day, 

He is forſworn, if e'er thoſe eyes of yours 

Behold another day break in the eaſt: 

But even this night, —whoſe black contagious 
- breath „%% ĩ K 

Already ſmokes about the burning creſt 

Of the old, feeble, and day-wearied ſun,— 

| Even this ill night, your breathing ſhall expire; 
Paying the fine of rated treachery,* 5 

Even with a treacherous fine of all your lives, 

If Lewis by your aſſiſtance win the day. 

Commend me to one Hubert, with your king; 

The love of him, —and this reſpect beſides, 

For that my grandſire was an Engliſnman,— 

Awakes my conſcience to confeſs all this. 

In lieu whereof, I pray you, bear me hence 

From forth the noiſe and rumour of the field; 
Where I may think the remnant of my thoughts 

In peace, and part this body and my ſoul 

With contemplation and devout deſires. 


by little and little conſumed, intending thereby in concluſion to 
waſte and deſtroy the king's perſon.” . 
3 175 and diſſolve, had anciently the ſame meaning. So, in 
Hamlet: | | | | 
O, that this too too ſolid fleſh would melt, | 
„% 'Thaw, and reſolve itſelf into a dew!” SrEEVENS. 


5 —— rated zreachery,] It were eaſy to change rated to hated 
for an eaſier — but rated ſuits better with fue. The Dauphin 


has rated your treachery, and ſet upon it a fine which your lives 
muſt pay. Jouxs0N, 


For that my grandfire was an Engliſhman,) This line is taken | 
| from the old play, printed in quarto, in 1591. MaLoNs, | 


5 the actions of 


17 KING JOHN. 
$4L. We do believe thee, —And beſhrew my 
ſoul 


But I do love the favour and the Kann 


Of this moſt fair occaſion, by the which 
We will untread the ſteps of damned flight; 


And, like a bated and retired flood, 


Leaving our ranknels and irregular courlſe,? 
Stoop low within thoſe bounds we have o' erlook'd, 
And calmly run on in obedience, 


| Even to our ocean, to our great king Jein. 


My arm ſhall give thee help to bear thee hence; 
For I do ſee the cruel pangs of death 


Right in thine eye.'—Away, my friends! * 


flight; 


And happy newneſs, that intends old right. 
: [ Exeunt, n id Meru, 


2 Leaving our rankneſs and irregular courſe, | Rank, as applied to 
water, here 7 * exuberant, ready to overflow : as applied to 
e ſpeaker and his party, it ſignifies inordinate. So, 


in our author's Venus and Adonis : 
| «© Rain added to a river that is rant, | 
5 Perforce will force it overflow the bank,” Maroxs. 


3 Right in thine eye.] This is the old reading. Right ſignifics 
immediate. It is now o ſolete. Some commentators would read— 
pigbit, i. e. pitched as a tent is; others, fight i in thine eye. 

STEEVENS, 


happy newneſs, &c.] Happy i innovation, that purpoſed 


he reſtoration of the ancient rightful government, Jonxsox. 
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S CS NE Tv. 
The fame. The French Camp, 


_ Enter Lewis, and his Train. 


Lew. The ſun of heaven, methought, was loth 


to ſet; . 
But ſtay'd, and made the weſtern welkin bluſh, 


When the Engliſh meaſur'd * backward their own 


round, 


In faint retire: O, bravely came we off, 


When with a volley of our needleſs ſhot, 
After ſuch bloody toil, we bid good night; 


And wound our tatter'd © colours clearly up, 
Laſt in the field, and almoſt lords of it !— 


5 When the Engliſh meaſur'd—] Old copy—When Engliſh meas 


g ſure, Cc. Corrected by Mr. Pope. MaLone. 


6 latter d —] For tatter'd, the folio reads, zottering. 
| Joh xsox. 

It is remarkable through ſuch old copies of our author as J have 
hitherto ſeen, that wherever the modern editors read 7atter d, the 
old editions give us zozter'd in its room. Perhaps the preſent 
broad pronunciation, almoſt particular to the Scots, was at that 
time common to both nations. | . 

So, in Marlowe's X. Edward II. 1598: 

«« This fottered enſign of my anceſtors,” 


Again: | . | 
« As doth this water from my totter d robes.” 
Again, in The Downfall of Robert Earl of Huntington, 1601 : 

* I will not bid my enſign-bearer wave | | 

«« My zotter'd colours in this worthleſs air.” STEEVEXS. 
_ Tattering, which in the ſpelling of our author's time was 70t- 
tering, is uſed for zatter'd. The active and paſſive participles are 
employed by him very indiſcriminately. MaLoNE. | 

I read—atter'd, an epithet which occurs again in King Lear 

and Romeo and Fuliet, Of tattering (which would obviouſly mean 
tearing to taiters) our author's works afford no parallel, STEEvENs. 
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Enter a Meſſenger. 


Mess. Where is my prince, the Dauphin? 
Lzw. Here: What news? 
Muss. The count Melun is ſlain; the Engliſh 


lords, 
By his perſuaſion, are again fallen off : 


And your ſupply, which you have wiſh'd ſo long, 


Are caſt away, and ſunk, on Goodwin ſands. 


Lew. Ah, foul ſhrewd news | —Beſhrew thy very 


heart! 

I did not think to be ſo ſad to-night, 

As this hath made me.— Who was he, that ſaid, 
King John did fly, an hour or two before 

The ſtumbling night did part our weary powers? 


Mess. Whoever ſpoke it, it is true, my lord. 


 Ltw. Well; keep good quarter,” and good care 
to-night: 5 

The day ſhall not be up ſo ſoon as I, 

Io try the fair adventure of to-morrow. [ Exeunt. 


SCENE VI. 


An open place in the neighbourhood of Swinſtead 
Abbey. 


Enter the Baſtard, and HuszkrT, meeting. 


Hus. Who! s there? ſpeak, ho! ou quickh, 


or I ſhoot. 
Basr. A friend —What art thou? 


2 — So, in Timon of Athens : 
66 8 not a man 


„Shall paſs his quarter,” STEVENS, 


* good quarter,] i. e. keep in your allotted poſts or 
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Hus. Of the part of England. 
Basr. Whither doſt thou go ? 


Ho. What's that to thee? Why may not 1 demand 


Of thine affairs, as well as thou of mine? 
Basr. Hubert, I think. 


„„ Thou haſt a perfect thought: : 
Iwill, upon all hazards, well believe 


Thou art my friend, that know'ſt my tongue ſo will; 
Who art thou? 


Basr. Who thou wilt: an if thou leads; 
Thou may'ſt befriend me ſo much, as to think 
come one way of the Plantagenets. 


Hug. Unkind remembrance! thou, and eyeleſs 
gat,” 


1 — perfect thought - 11 i. e. a well- informed one. So, in 
Cc ymbeline * 7c 


fl am perſe#; 5 
« That the Pannonians, &c. STEEVENS. 
che, and eyeleſs night,) The old copy reads —endleſi. 
STEEVENS. 


We ſhould read eyeleſs., So, Pindar calls the moon, the eye of 


night, WARBURTON, 


This epithet I find in Jarvis Markham's Exgliſs Arcadia, 1607: 
O exeleſs night, the portraiture of death! 
Again, in Gower De Confeſfrone Amantis, Lib. V. fol. 102. b: 
The daie made ende, and /ofte his /ight, | 
« And comen was the darke night, 
The whiche all the daies ee lent.” STEEVENS. 


The emendation was made by Mr. Theobald. With Pindar our 


author had certainly no acquaintance ; but, I believe, the correction 
is right, Shakſpeare has, however, twice applied the epithet 
endleſs to night, in X. Richard II. 
Then thus I turn me from m country 8 light, 
2 * To dwell in ſolemn ſhades of endleſs night. 
San: 
« My oil-dry'd lamp —g— 
Shall be extin& with age and endle/5 night.” 
But in the latter of theſe paſſages a natural, and in the former, a 
kind of civil, death, is alluded to. In the preſent paſſage the On 
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| Have done me ſhame :—Brave ſoldier, pardon me, 
That any accent, breaking from thy tongue, 


Should 'ſcape the true acquaintance of mine ar. V 
Basr. Come, come; fans compliment, what news I Y 
abroad? 


. FHusz. Why, here walk J. in the black brow of night, 
To find you out. 5 


Basr. Brief, then; and what's the news? 
_ Hus. O, my ſweet fir, news fitting to the night, 
Black, fearful, comfortleſs, and horrible. 

Basr. Show me the very wound of this ill news; 
I am no woman, T'll not ſwoon at it. 

Huz. The king, I fear, is poi ſon'd by a monk: 
T left him almoſt ſpeechleſs, and broke out 
To acquaint you with this evil; that you might 
The better arm you to the ſudden time, A 
Than if you had at leiſure known of this.“ 


_ endlsſs is inadmiſſible, becauſe, if underftood literally, it is falſe. 
On the other hand 0 / is peculiarly applicable. The emendation 
is alſo ſupported by our author's Rape of Lucreces 
Poor grooms are fightleſs night; kings, glorious day.“ 
555 | | | MaLoNt. 

9 The king, I fear, is poiſon'd by a monk:] Not one of the 
| hiſtorians who wrote within ſixty years after the death of King 
John, mentions this very improbable ſtory. The tale is, that a 
monk, to revenge himſelf on the king for a ſaying. © which he 

took offence, poiſon'd a cup of ale, and having brought it to | 
his majeſty, drauk ſome of it himſelf to induce the king to taite | ] 
it, and ſoon afterwards expired. Thomas Wykes is the firſt who 
relates it in his Chronicle, as a report. According to the beſt 
accounts John died at Newark, of a fever. MaLoNe. 

3 that you might 85 t 

The better arm you to the ſudden time, 5 FG 
Than if you had at leiſure known of this. | That you might be 

able to prepare inſtantly for the ſudden revolution in affairs which 
the king's death will occaſion, in a better manner than you could 
have done, if you had not known of it till the event had actualh) 
happened, and the kingdom was reduced to a ſtate of compoſure 
and quiet. MaLoNe, | | 
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Ba. How did he take it? who did taſte to him? 


Hus. A monk, I tell you; a reſolved villain, 


Whoſe bowels ſuddenly burſt out : the king 
= Yet ſpeaks, and, peradventure, may recover. 


Basr. Who didſt thou leave to tend his majeſty ? 


Hos. Why, know you not? the Or are all 
come back, 
And brought prince Henry i in their company ;* 


At whoſe requeſt the king hath: pardon'd mes 


And they are all about his majeſty. 


Basr. Withhold thine indignation, ey 
heaven; 

And tempt us not to bear above our power! 
[11 tell thee, Hubert, half my power this a 
Paſſing theſe flats, are taken by the tide, 
Theſe en waſhes have devoured them; 
Myſelf, well-mounted, hardly have eſcap'd. 
Away, before! conduct me to the king; 


I doubt, he will be dead, or ere I come. ¶ Exeunt. 


SCENE VI. 
The Orchard of Swinſtead-Abbey. 


Enter Prince HEvRy, SALISBURY, and BiGor. 


P. Ha x. It is too late; the life of all his blood 


Is touch'd corruptibly ; * and his pure brain 


3 Why, know you not? the lords, &c. ] Perhaps we ought to poine 


thus: 


Why know you not, the lords are all come back, 
And brought prince Henry in their company ? Marton. 


I rouch'd corruptibly;] i. e. corruptively, Such was the 
phraſeology of Shakſpeare's age. So, in his Rape of Lucrece : 
The Romans plaufibly did give conſent . 
i. e. with acclamations. Here we ſhould now ſay—plauſroely. 
| MALONE. 
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176 KING JOHN. 


(Which ſome ſuppoſe the ſoul's frail qwelling- 


houſe,) 
Doth, by the idle comments thas i it makes, 
Foretell the ending of mortality. 


Enter PeMBROKE. 


PEMB. His highneſs yet doth ſpeak; and 1 | 


belief, 

That, being brought into the open alr, 
It would allay the burning quality 

Of that fell poiſon which aſſaileth him. 


Pe HEN. Let him be Mong into the orchard 
here.— 


Doth he Nill rage? [ Exit Bicor. 


PEMB. He is more patient 
Than when you left him; even now he ſung. 


P. Hxx. O vanity of ſickneſs! fierce extremes, 
In their continuance, will not feel themſelves. 
Death, having prey'd upon the outward parts, 
Leaves them inſenſible; and his ſiege is now 
AI the mind,* the which he HO and wounds 


In their continuance, I ſuſpect our author wrote—/ thy con- 
 tinuance. In his Sonnets the two words are frequently confounded. 
If the text be right, continnance means continuity. Ba 
word in that ſenſe. MaLone. 


| 6 Leaves them inſenſible ; and his frege it it now _ 
Againſt the mind, | The old copy reads—inwifible, STEEVENS, 


As the word invifeble has no ſenſe in this paſſage, I have no 
doubt but the modern editors are right in —_ inſenſible, which 
agrees with the two preceding lines: 
fierce extremes, 
In their continuance, will not feel themſelves. 
Death, having prey'd upon the outward parts, 
Leave them inſenſible: his fiege is now 
Againſt the mind, &c. 


The laſt lines are evidently intended as a paraphraſe, and con- 


firmation of the two o fut. . Mason. 


con uſes the | 
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With many legions of ſtrange fantaſies; 
Which, in their throng and preſs to that laſt hold, 


Invifible is here uſed adverbially, Death, having glutted him- 
ſelf with the ravage of the almoſt waſted body, and knowing that 
the diſeaſe with which he has aſſailed it is mortal, before its diſ- 
ſolution, proceeds, from mere ſatiety, to attack the mind, leaving 
the body inviſibly; that is, in ſuch a ſecret manner that the eye 
cannot preciſely mark his progreſs, or ſee when his attack on the 
vital powers has ended, and that on the mind begins; or in other 
words, at what particular moment reaſon ceaſes to perform its 
function, and the underſtanding, in conſequence of a corroding and 
mortal malady, begins to be diſturbed. Our poet in his Venus and 
Adonis calls Death, ** invifible commander.“ LE 0 

Henry is here only purſuing the ſame train of thought which we 
find in his firſt ſpeech 1n the preſent ſcene, 

Our author has, in many other paſſages in his plays uſed ad- 
jectives adverbially. So, in Al's well that ends well: © Was it 
not meant damnable in us, &c. Again, in K. Henry IV. Part I: 
ten times more diſbonourable ragged than an old faced an- 
cient.” See Vol. VI. p. 318, n. 9. and K. Henry IV. Act IV. ſc. ii. 
Mr. Rowe reads her fiege—, an error derived from the cor- 
ruption of the ſecond folio. I ſuſpect, that this ſtrange miſtake 
was Mr, Gray's authority for making Death a female; in which, 
I believe, he has neither been preceded or followed by any poet: 

« The painful family of Dearh, | 
« More hideous than their uc n. | | 

The old copy, in the paſſage before us, reads Againſt the ain; 
an evident error of the preſs, which was correted by Mr. Pope, 
and which I ſhould ſcarcely have mentioned, but that it juſtities 
an emendation made in Meafure for Meaſure, [Vol. IV. p. 247, 
n. 9.] where by a ſimilar miſtake the word Hawes appears in the 
old copy inflead, of flames, MALONE. TS | es 

Mr, Malone reads : 7 5 

Deatb, having prey' d upon the outward parts, 
Leaves ibem inviſible; . | | 
As often as I am induced to differ from the opinions of a gentle- 
man whoſe laborious diligence in the cauſe of Shakſpeare is with- 
out example, I ſubjet myſelf to the moſt unwelcome part of 
editorial duty. Succeſs, however, is not in every inſtance propor- 
tionable to zeal and effort; and he who ſhrinks from controverſy, 
ſhould alſo have avoided the weſtibulum ipſum, primaſque fauces of the 
ſchool of Shakſpeare. | 
dir Thomas a ives us—inſenfible, which affords a mean- 
ing ſufficiently commodious. But as invi/ible and inſenſible are not 


WTR 2 


1% RING on 


Confound themſelves.” *'Tis ſtrange, that death 


| ſhould ſing.— 


words of exacteſt conſonance, the 1 1timacy of this emendation 
has been diſputed. It yet remains in the text, for the ſake of thoſe 
who diſcover no light through the ancient reading. 


Perhaps (I ſpeak without confidence) our author wrote—invinci- 


ble, which, in ſound, ſo nearly reſembles invifible, that an in- 


attentive compoſitor might have ſubſtituted the one for the other, 
All our modern editors (Mr. Malone excepted) agree that 
invincible in King Henry IV. P. II. Act III. fc. ii. was a miſprint 


for inviſible; and ſo (vice verſa) inviſible may here have uſurped | 


the place of invincible. | | | | 
It my ſuppoſition be admitted, the Prince muſt deſign to ſay, 
that Death had battered the royal outworks, but, ſeeing they were 


invincible, quitted them, and directed his force 1 the mind. 


In the preſent inſtance, the King of Terrors is deſcribed as a be. 
ſieger, who, failing in his attempt to ſtorm the bulwark, proceeded 


to undermine the citadel, Why elſe did he change his mode and 


object of attack ? The Spaniſh ordnance ſufficiently prcyed on 
the ramparts of Gibraltar, but ſtill left them impregnable, —The 
ſame metaphor, though not continued ſo far, occurs again in Timm 
of Athens : | TY | | 
0 ——— — Nature, 
fo whom all ſores lay Hege. 
Again, in All's well that ends well : 


- and yet my heart 
Will not confeſs he owes the malady 
«© That does my life befege.“ * 

Mr. Malone, however, gives a different turn to the paſſage be- 
fore us; and leaving the word {ge out of his account, appears to 
_ repreſent Death as a gourmand, who had ſatiated himſelf with the 
King's body, and took his intellectual part by way of change of 


proviſion. 


Neither can a complete acquieſcence in the ſame gentleman's _ 


examples of adjectives uſed adverbially, be well expected; as they 
chiefly occur in light and familiar dialogue, or where the regular 
full-grown adverb was unfavourable to rhyme or metre, Nor indeed 
are theſe docked adverbs (which perform their office, like the 
witch's rat, “without a tail,””) diſcoverable in any ſolemn narra- 
tive like that before us. A portion of them alſo might be no 


other than typographical imperfections; for this part of ſpeech, 


ſhorn of its termination, will neceſſarily take the form of an ad- 
jective. I may ſubjoin, that in the beginning of the preſent 


ſcene, the adjective corruptible is not offered as a /ocum tenens for 
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I am the cygnet * to this pale faint ſwan, 
Who chants a doleful hymn to his own death ; 


the adverb corruptibly, though they were alike adapted to our 
author's meaſure. = 
It muſt, notwithſtanding, be allowed that adjectives employed 
adverbially are ſometimes met with in the language of Shakſpeare. 
Yet, ſurely, we ought not (as Polonius ſays) to“ crack the wind 
of the poor phraſe,” by ſuppoſing its exiſtence where it muſt ope- 
rate equivocally, and provoke a ſmile, as on the preſent occa- 
ſion. 5 5 „ | 
That Death, therefore, left the outward parts of the King 
_ inviſible,” could not, in my judgement, have been an expreſſion 
hazarded by our poet in his moſt careleſs moment of compoſition. 
It conveys an idea too like the helmet of Orcus, in the fifth Iliad,“ 
Gadſhill's “ receipt of fern-ſeed, Colonel Feignwell's moros 
muſphonon, or the conſequences of being bit by a Seps, as was a 
Roman ſoldier, of whom ſays our excellent tranſlator of Lucan, 
cc none was left, -no leaſt remains were ſeen, 
No marks to ſhow that once a man had been.” + 
Beſides, if the outward part (i. e. the body) of the expiring mo- 
narch was, in plain, familiar, and unqualified terms, pronounced 
to be inviſible, how could thoſe who pretended to have juſt /eer it, 
expect to be believed? and would not an audience, uninitiated in 
the myſtery of adverbial adjectives, on hearing ſuch an account of 

the royal carcaſe, have exclaimed, like the Governor of Tilbury 
Fort in the Critic : | | „ 

_« _—— — thou canſt not ſee it, 
«© Becauſe tis not in fight.” | EO | 

But I ought not to diſmiſs the preſent ſubject, without a few 
words in defence of Mr. Gray, who had authority ſomewhat more 
_ deciſive than that of the = png" ſecond folio of Shakſpeare, for 

repreſenting Death as a Woman. The writer of the Ode on a diſtant 
Proſpe# of Eton College, was ſufficiently intimate with Lucretius, 
Horace, Ovid, Phædrus, Statius, Petronius, Seneca the dramatiſt, 
&c, to know that they a// concurred in exhibiting Mor: as a God- 
| des, Mr. Spence in his Polymetis, p. 261, (I refer to a book of 
eaſy acceſs,) has produced abundant examples in proof of my 
aſſertion, and others may be readily ſupplied. One comprehenſive 
inſtance, indeed, will anſwer my preſent purpoſe. Statius, in his 
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And, from the organpipe of frailty, ſings 
His ſoul and body to their laſting reſt. 


180 


eighth Thebaid, deſcribing a troop of ghaſtly females who ſur. 
rounded the throne of Pluto, has the following lines: | 
Stant Furie circum, variægue ex ordine Mortes, 
Sevagque multiſonas exercet Pana catenat. | 
From this group of perſonification, &c. it is evident, that not 
merely Death, as the ſource or principle of mortality, but each 


3 kind of Death was repreſented under a feminine ſhape. 


or want, therefore, of a correſponding maſculine term, Dobſon, 
in his Latin verſion of the ſecond Paradiſe Loft, was obliged to 


render the terrific offspring of Satan, by the name of Hades; a 


luckleſs neceſſity, becauſe Hades, in the 964th line of the ſame 


book, exhibits a character completely diſcriminated from that of 


Death. | 
Were I inclined to be ſportive, (a diſpoſition which commenta- 
tors ſhould ſtudiouſly repreſs,) might I not maintain on the ſtrength 
of the foregoing circumſtances, that the editor of the folio 1632 
(far from being an ignorant blunderer,) was well inſtructed in the 
niceties of Roman mythology ? and might not my ingenious 
fellow-labourer, on the ſcore of his meditated triumph over Mr, 
Gray, be ſaluted with ſuch a remark as reached the car of 
Bo 8 | 5 

5 Quid, Agenore nate, peremptum 

8 Serpentem ſpectas et tu ſpectabere ſerfens, | 

Faſhionable as it 1s to cavil at the productions of our Cambridge 


Poet, it has not yet been diſcovered that throughout the fields of 


_ claſſic literature, even in a ſingle inſtance, he had miſtook his 
way. STEEVENS. | cs 


1 With many legions of ftrange fantaſies ; 
Which, in their throng and preſs to that laſt hold, 
Confound themſelves. ] So, in our author's Rape of Lucrece : 
« Much like a pre/s of people at a door, | 
©. Throng his inventions, which ſhall go before.” 
Again, in King Henry VIIT: | | 
Which forc'd ſuch way, 
That many maz'd confederings did throng, 
« And preſs in, with this caution.” MaLovt. 


and hurry of reſorting to the laſt tenable part. Joh xSsON. 


* 1 am the cygnet—] Old copy—Symet, Corrected by Mr. 
Pope. MaLone., | | 


in their throng and | ap to that laſt hold,] In their tumult 
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| $41. Be of good comfort, prince; for you are 
= born 

To ſet a form upon that indigeſt 

Which he hath left ſo 0 and ſo rugs.» 


Re-enter Bicot and Attendants, who bring in King 


Jonn in a Chair. 


X. Jouv. Ay, marry, now my ſoul hath elbow- 
room ; 

It would not out at windows, nor at doors. 

There is ſo hot a ſummer in my boſom, 


That all my bowels crumble up to duſt: 


I am a ſcribbled form, drawn with a pen 


Upon a parchment ; and againſt this fire 


Do I ſhrink up. 
P, Hex. How fares your majeſty? 


K. Foun. Poiſon'd ,—ill-fare ; ;*—dead, forſook . 
caſt off: 


; 'And none of you will bid the v winter come, 


you are born | 
To ſet a form upon that indigeſt 
Which he hath left ſo ſhapeleſs and 2 rude.] A deſeription of 


the Chaos almoſt in the very words of Ovid: 


* Quemdixere Chaos, rudis indigeſtaque moles.” Met. I. 


« Which Chaos hight, a huge rude heap, — 
No ſunne as yet with lightſome beames the ſhapeleſs world 
did view.“ Golding's Tranſlation, I 587. 


WHALLEY, | 


Ma LONEs 


Poiſom d, —ilLfare;] Mr. Malone ſuppoſes fare to be here uſed 
as a diſſyllable, like fire, hour, &c. But as this word has not con- 
cy vowels in it, like hour, or fair, nor was ever diſſyllabically 

ike fier) faer; I had rather ſuppoſe the preſent line imper- 


It ( 
ny than complete it by ſuch unprecedented means. STEEVENS. 
3 This ſcene has been imitated by Beaumont and Fletcher 1 in The 


Wife for a Month, Act IV. STEEVENS. 
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182 KING JOHN. 
To thruſt his icy fingers in my maw ;? 
Nor let my kingdom's rivers take their courſe 
Through my burn'd boſom ; nor entreat the north 
To make his bleak winds kiſs my parched lips, 
And comfort me with cold: donotaſk you much: 
I beg cold comfort; and you are ſo ſtrait, 
And ſo ingrateful, you deny me that. © 
P. Hx v. O, that there were ſome virtue in my tears, 
That might relieve you! e 


„e The ſalt in them is hot.— 


9 To thruft bir icy fingers in my maw;] Decker, in The Gul 


Hornbook, 1609, has the ſame thought: 
cold, thruſt his frofly fingers into thy boſome.“ | 

Again, in a pamphlet entitled, The great Froft, Cold Doings, &:. 
in London, 1608: * The cold hand of winter is thruſt into our 
boſoms.” STEEVENS. . . 


The correſponding paſſage in the old play runs thus: 
«« Philip, ſome drink. O, for the frozen Alps 
« To tumble on, and cool this inward heat, 
« That rageth as a furnace ſeven-fold hot. 3 
There is ſo ſtrong a reſemblance, not only in the thought, but in 


the morning waxing 


the expreſſion, between the paſſage before us and the following 
lines in two of Marlowe's plays, that we may fairly ſuppoſe them 


to have been in our author's thoughts: 
| OO, I am dull, and the cold hand of ſleep | 
« Hath thruſt his icy fingers in my breaſt, | 
« And made a froſt within me. Luſt's Dominion. 
Again: 3 | 
O, poor Zabina, O my queen, my queen, 
«« Fetch me ſome water for my burning breaſt, 
« To coal and comfort me with longer Gate,” | | 
„„ . Tamburlaine, 1591- 
Luft's Dominion, like many of the plays of that time, remained 
unpubliſhed for a great number of years, and was firſt printed in 


1657, by Francis Kirkman, a bookſeller, It muſt however have 


been written before 1593, in which year Marlowe died. 
2 I do not aſt you much,] We ſhould read, for the ſake of 
metre, with Sir T. Hanmer,—/ a/+ not much. STEEVENS. 


3 ——/o trait,] i. e. narrow, avaricious; an unuſual ſenſe of 


the word. STEEVENS. 


E 
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Within me is a hell; and there the poiſon 
Is, as a fiend, confin'd to tyrannize 


On unreprievable condemned blood. 


Enter the Baſtard. 


BAS. O, I am ſcalded with my violent motion, 


And ſpleen of ſpeed to ſee your majeſty. 
K. Joux. O couſin, thou art come to ſet mine. 


eye: 


The tackle of my heart is crack'd and burn'd; 
And all the ſhrouds,* wherewith my life ſhould fail, 


Are turned to one thread, one little hair : 
My heart hath one poor ſtring to ſtay it by, 
Which holds but till thy news be uttered; 


And then all this thou ſeeſt, is but a clod, 


And module of confounded royalty 
Basr. The Dauphin is preparing hitherward; 


Where, heaven he knows, how we ſhall anſwer 


him: 


For, in a night, the beſt part of my power, 


And all the ſhrouds,] Shakſpeare here uſes the word ſorouds in 
its true ſenſe. The /brouds are the great ropes, which come from 


| each fide of the maſt. In modern poetry the word frequently 


ſignifies the ſails of a ſhip. MAL. 


This latter uſage of the word—/4rouds, has hitherto eſcaped my 


notice, STEEVENS. 


5 And module of confounded royalty.] Module and model, it has 
been already obſerved, were in our author's time only different 
modes of ſpelling the ſame word. Model ſignified not an archetype 
after which ſomething was to be formed, but the thing formed 
after an archetype; and hence it is uſed by Shakſpeare and his 
contemporaries for a repreſentation. So, in The London Prodigal, 


1605: 


* Dear copy of my huſband! O let me kiſs thee! 

| | | Kiſſing a picture. 
« How like him is this ade“ ? | TT 
dee Vol. VI. p. 321, n. 5. MaLoxs. 
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184 KING JOHN. 


As I upon advantage did remove, 
Were in the waſhes, all unwarily, 
Devoured by the unexpected flood.“ | The King dies. 


SAL. You breathe theſe dead news In as dead an 
E 
My liege! my lord But now a r thus. 


P. Hen. Even ſo muſt I run on, and even ſo ſtop. 
What ſurety of the world, what hope, what ſtay, 
When this was now a king, and now 1s clay ! 


Bas. Art thou gone ſo? I do but ſtay behind, 
To do the office for thee of revenge; 
And then my ſoul ſhall wait on thee to heaven, 
As it on earth hath been thy ſervant ſtill. 
Now, now, you ſtars, that move in "ur right 

ſpheres, 
Where be your powers? Show now your mended 
faiths; 

And inſtantly return with me again, 5 
To puth deſtruction, and perpetual ſhame, 
Out of the weak door of our fainting land: 
Straight let us ſeek, or ſtraight we ſhall be ought: 
The Dauphin rages at our very heels. 


SA. It ſeems, you know not then ſo much as we: 
The cardinal Pandulph is within at reſt, 
Who half an hour ſince came from the Dauphin; 
And brings from him ſuch offers of our peace 
As we with honour and reſpect may take, 
With purpoſe preſently to leave this war. 


Basr. He will the rather do it, when he ſees 
| Ourſelves well ſinewed to our defence. 


.c a . 0D , I. 


Py 


F $5 we We 


5 Were in the 8 all axwarily, &c.] This untoward ac- 
cident really happened to King John himſelf, As he paſſed from 
Lynn to Lincolnſhire, he loſt by en inundation all his treaſure, 

: carrngen, baggage, and regalia, Maron E. 


Sal. Nay, it is in a manner done already; 
For many carriages he hath deſpatch'd 
To the ſeaſide, and put his cauſe and quarrel 
To the diſpoſing of the cardinal : 
With whom yourſelf, myſelf, and other lords, 
If you think meet, this afternoon will poſt 
To conſummate this buſineſs happily. 


BAS. Let it be ſo:—And you, my noble prince, 


With other princes that may beſt be ſpar'd, 
| Shall wait upon your father's funeral. 


P. Hen. At Worceſter muſt his body be interr'd; 
For ſo he will'd it. 


Bast. Thither ſhall it then. 
And happily may your ſweet ſelf put on 
The lineal ſtate and glory of the land! 

To whom, with all ſubmiſſion, on my knee, 
I do bequeath my faithful ſervices 
' And true ſubjection everlaſtingly. 


SA. And the like tender of our love we make, 
Io reſt without a ſpot for evermore. : 


P. Hen. I have a kind ſoul, that would give you! 
thanks, 
: And knows not how to do it, but with tears. 


BaAsr. O, let us pay the time but needful woe,“ 
Since it hath been beforehand with our griefs. — 


7 that would give you—] You, which] is not in the old copy, 
was added for the ſake of the metre, by Mr. Rowe, MALOxRR. 
5 


let us pay the time but needful auoe, 

Since it hath been beforehand with our griefs.] Let us now 
indulge in ſorrow, fince there is abundant cauſe for it. England 
has been long in a ſcene of confuſion, and its calamities have 
anticipated our tears. By thoſe which we now ſhed, we only pay 
her what is her due. MALONE. 


believe the plain meaning of the Sri is this:. As previouſly 
we have found ufficient wa for lamentation, let us not waſte the 


Preſent time in ſuperfluous ſorrow. STEEVENS, 


186 KING JOHN. 


This England never did, (nor never ſhall,) 

Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror, 

But when it firſt did help to wound itſelf. 

Now theſe her princes are come home again, 

Come the three corners of the world in arms, 

And we ſhall ſhock them: Nought ſhall make us 
„ 25 

If England to itſelf do reſt but true.“ [Exeunt, 


9 If England to itſelf do reft but true.) This ſentiment ſeems bor. 
rowed from the conclufion of the old play: . 
| «« Tf England's peers and our! a join in one, 
Nor pope, nor France, nor Spain, can do them wrong,” 
Again, in K. Henry VT. Part III: 
ce - of itſelf KR 
« England is ſafe, true within itſelf.”* Srrxvkxs. 
Shakſpeare's concluſion ſeems rather to have been borrowed 
from theſe two lines of the old play: e 
« Let England live but true within itſelf, 
« And all the world can never wrong her ſtate.” _ 
| 35 | MarLonr, 
„ HhBrother, brother, we may be both in the wrong; this ſen- 
timent might originate from 4 Diſcourſe of Rebellion, draaure 
forth for to warne the wanton Wittes how to kepe their Heads on their 
Shoulders, by 'T. Churchyard, 12mo. 1570: 1 5 | 
| «« O Britayne bloud, marke this at my defire— 
If that you ſticke together as you ought _ 
« 'This lyttle yle may ſet the world at nought.” | 
3 „ SrrEvxxs. 
The tragedy of King Fohr, though not written with the utmoſt 
power of Shakſpeare, is varied with a very pleafing interchange 
of incidents and characters. The lady's grief is very affecting; 
and the character of the Baſtard contains that mixture of greatneſs 
and levity which this author delighted to exhibit, JoRHNSOR. 
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Prksoxs repreſented. 


King Richard the Second. 

Edmund of Langley, Duke of York; gl uncles 10 the | 
John of Gaunt, Dake of Lancaſter; King. 

Henry, ſurnamed Bolingbroke, Duke of Wed fon 

- zo John of Gaunt; afterwards King Henry IV. 
Duke of Aumerle,“ fon to the Duke of York. 


Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk. 
Duke of Surrey. 
Earl f Saliſbury. Earl Berkley. 
Buſhy, 
Bagot, a creatures to King Richard. 
Green, 
Earl f Northumberland: 


Henry Terey, his fon. 

Lord Roſs. Lord Willoughby. Lord Fitzwater. 
Biſbop of Carliſle. Abbot of Weſtminſter. 

Lord {Marſhal and another lord. 

Sir Pierce of Exton. Sir Stephen Scroop. 
Captain of a band of Welchmen. 


Queen to King Richard. 
Ducheſs sf Gloſter. 
Ducheſs of York. 


Lady attending on the Queen. 


Lords, Heralds, Officers, Soldiers. 4  Cardegers | 
Keeper, Meſſenger, Groom, and thor Attendants. 


SCE NE, diſperſedly in England and Wales. 


A Duke of Aumerle, ] Aumerle, or Aumale, is the French for what 
we now call Albemarle, which is a town in Normandy. The old 
hiſtorians generally uſe the French title. STzevexs. 


3 Earl N It ought to be Lord Berkley. There was no 
Earl Berkley till ſome ages after. STREVE NS. 


Lord Roſs.] Now ſpelt Roos, one of the Duke of Rutland: 
titles. STEEVENS. 
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1 A Room. in the Frags: 


* 
1 , 


Enter King ©" 940 a Jous 15 Guan, - 2 


N 


r nobles, with bim 
2288 " 7 "47 «©, 25 
ON . 2 oh | , 


x. Rien. Old Joh of __ 

Lancaſter, 5 7 5 
Hat thou, according to thy oath: and. band, A” ; . 
Brought hither” Henry Hereford thy bold: ſon; 


and ot | 


Here to make good the boiſterous fate appeal, e 


Which then our leiſure would not let u Rear, 


Againſt the duke of Norfolk; Thomas Mowbray "Fe 


Cavuvyr. 1 have, my liege. Ld 5 


K. Rica. Tell'r me moreover, haſt chiy founded | : 


him, SF] : FE 
i he fan the duke on ancient man ice; | 5 


ob 5 SUVs t 
Los e combarant 9) Ve a pledge fe 
_ _ place appointed, So, in Safer! 8 745 Te B. Iv. 
Ul. It, 3: 

« The day was ſet, that all might underſtand, 

And pledges pawn'd the ſame to k right.” 
The old copies read and inſtead of bond. "The former is right. 
So, in The Comedy of Errors: 

My maſter is arrefted on a band.” STEEVENS. | 


Band and Bond were formerly ſynonymous. See note on the 
Comedy of Errors, Act IV. ſc. 1 U. MALONE. | 


* * * 
41 4 a * * 
Vo $4 x ES. 
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Or worthily, as a good ſubject ſhould, 
On ſome known ground of treachery in him ? 


Gaunr. As near as I could ſift him on that ar- 
gument,— 

On ſome apparent danger ſeen in him, 

Aim'd at your highneſs, no inveterate malice. 


K. Rich. Then call them to our preſence; face 
e 
And frowning brow to brow, ourſelves will hear 
The accuſer, and the accuſed, freely ſpeak :— 
[ Exennt ſome P 
High- ſtomach'd are they both, and full of ire, 
In rage deaf as the ſea, — as fire. 


Re-enter Attendants, with BoLinGpRoKe and 
NoRFOLK. 


Boris; Many years of happy days befal 
My gracious ſovereign, my moſt loving liege! 


Nox. Each day ſtill better other's happineſs; 
Until the heavens, envying earth's good hap, 
Add an immortal title to your crown! 


"Mo Ricn. We thank you both: yet one but flatter 


us, 
As well appeareth by the cauſe you come; 


| Namely, to appeal each other of high treaſon. Pg 


Couſin of Hereford, what doſt thou object 
Agaigſt the duke of Norfolk, Thomas Mowbray ? 


Boring. Firſt, (heaven be the record. to my 


ſpeech 1) 
In the Jevetion of a ſubject's love, 
Tendering the precious ſafety of my prince, 
And free from other miſbegotten hate, 
Come I appellant to this princely preſence. — 
Now, Thomas Mowbray, do I turn to thee, 


= . 
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And mark my greeting well; for what I ſpeak, 
My body ſhall make good upon this earth, 

Or my divine ſoul anſwer it in heaven. 

Thou art a traitor, and a miſcreant ; 

Too good to be ſo, and too bad to live; 

Since, the more fair and cryſtal is the ſky, 


The uglier ſeem the clouds that in it fly. 


Once more, the more to aggravate the note, 


With a foul traitor's name ſtuff I thy throat; 


And wiſh, (fo pleaſe my ſovereign,) ere I move, 


What my tongue fpeaks, my right-drawn * ſword 


may prove. 5 
Nox. Let not my cold words here accuſe my 
- zeal : „„ | ES 
'Tis not the trial of a woman's war, 
The bitter clamour of two eager tongues, 


Can arbitrate this cauſe betwixt us twain; 


The blood is hot, that muſt be cool'd for this. 


Yet can I not of ſuch tame patience boaſt, 


As to be huſh'd, and nought at all to ſay: 
Firſt, the fair reverence of your highneſs curbs me 
From giving reins and ſpurs to my free ſpeech; 


Which elſe would poſt, until it had return'd 


Theſe terms of treaſon doubled down his throat. 
Setting aſide his high blood's royalty, 
And let him be no kinſman to my liege, 


1 do defy him, and I ſpit at him; 


Call him—a ſlanderous coward, and a villain: 
Which to maintain, I would allow him odds; 
And meet him, were I tied to run a-foot 
Even to the frozen ridges of the Alps, 

Or any other ground inhabitable 4 


— right-drawn—] Drawn in a right or juſt cauſe. 
1 | | JonNsoN, 


* —— inhabitable,] That is : not habitable, etababitable, 
| 8 55 |  JoHng0N. 
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194 KING RICHARD II. 


Where ever Engliſhman durſt ſet his foot. 
Mean time, let this defend my loyalty, — 
| By all my hopes, moſt falſely doth he lie. 


Boring. Pale trembling coward, there I throw 


my gage, 
Diſclaiming here the kindred of the king, 

And lay afide my high blood's royalty, 
Which fear, not reverence, makes thee to except: 
If guilty dread hath left thee ſo much ſtrength, 
As to take up mine honour's pawn, then ſtoop; 
By that, and all the rites of knighthood elſe, 
Will I make good againſt thee, arm to arm, 
What I have ſpoke, or thou canſt worſe deviſe. 


Nox. I take it up; and, by that ſword I ſwear, 
Which gently lay'd my knighthood on my ſhoulder, 
I'll anſwer thee in any fair degree, 
Or chivalrous deſign of knightly trial: 
And, when I mount, alive may I not light, 
If I be traitor, or unjuſtly fight ! 


K. Ricn. What doth our couſin lay to Mowbray's 
hae! 
It muſt be great, that can inherit us 
So much as of a thought of ill in him. 


Boiling. Look, what I ſpeak my life ſhall prove 


it truc; „ 


Ben N win this work ia the flow finke is Ne Crnitiw; 
And pour'd on ſome inhabitable place.” STrEvENs. 
So alſo Braithwaite, in his Survey of Hiftories, 1614: © Others, 
in imitation of ſome valiant knights, have i deſarts and 
inhabited provinces.” MaLoONE. 


$ that can inherit ut, &c.] To inherit is no more than to 
22/5, though ſuch a uſe of the word may be peculiar to Shakſpeare. 
Again, in Romeo and 2 Act J. ſc, ii: 
| ſuch deli 
Among freſh . buds mall you this night 
Inberit at my houſe.” SrEEV IVS. 


see Vol. III. p. 127. n. 6. Maroxx. 


ſo 
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That Mowbray hath receiv'd eight thouſand no- i 
| bles, | x L | 
In name of lendings for your highneſs' ſoldiers ; e jj 
The which he hath detain'd for lewd employments,* | 12 
Like a falſe traitor, and injurious villain. | 
Beſides I ſay, and will in battle prove,— 1" 
Or here, or elſewhere, to the furtheſt verge I. 
That ever was ſurvey'd by Engliſh eye,— 1 
That all the treaſons, for theſe eighteen years "a 
| Complotted and contrived j in this land, | | I! 
Fetch from falſe Mowbray their firſt head and © 4 
ſpring. = | 
Further I fay,—and further will maintain | 
Upon his bad life, to make all this good, — » 
That he did plot the duke of Gloſter's death; q I. 
Suggeſt his ſoon-believing adverſaries; "il 
And, conſequently, like a traitor coward, 
Sluic'd out his innocent ſoul through ſtreams of 11 
Which Lare like ſacrificing Abel's, cries, . — 
Even from the tongueleſs caverns of the earth, q 
To me, for juſtice, and rough chaſtiſement ; 
And, by the glorious worth of my deſcent, 
This arm ſhall do it, or this life be ſpent. 


K. Rich. How higha pitch his reſolution ſoars !— 
Thomas of Norfolk, what ſay'ſt thou to this? 


a — — — 


* 1 r 4 ht £ 
3 ——ů a — — . 6UAGÜ— —.— * 
— . 2 — — 


„ 


for lewd employments,] Loud here ſignifies i It is 
ſo by in many of our old ſtatutes, MALOxx. 


Thus, in King Richard III: 
«« But you muſt trouble him with * complaints.“ 
STFEEVENS, 
— the duke 0 o Glofler's death; |] Thomas of Moodſtoct, the 
= ſon of Edward III.; who was murdered at Calais, in 
1397. MaLone. 


s Suggeſt his ſoon-believing adverſaries J i. e. prompt, ſet them | \'$ 
on by injurious hints. Thus, in The Tempeſt: {1 
4s * take /uggeſ/tion, as a cat laps milk.“ STEEVENS, = | 
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Nox. O, let my ſovereign turn away his face, 


And bid his ears a little while be deaf, 


Till I have told this ſlander of his blood, 
How God, and good men, hate ſo foul a liar. 


K. Rich. Mowbray, impartial are our eyes, and 


ears: 

Were he my brother, nay, my kingdom's heir, 
(As he is but my father's brother's ſon,) 

Now by my ſcepter's awe* I make a vow, 

Such neighbour nearneſs to our ſacred blood 
Should nothing privilege him, nor . 
The unſtooping firmneſs of my upright ſoul; 
He is our ſubject, Mowbray, ſo art thou; 
Free ſpeech, and fearleſs, I to thee allow. 


Nox. Then, Bolingbroke, as low as to thy heart, 


Through the falſe paſſage of thy throat, thou lieſt! 
Three parts of that receipt I had for Calais, 
Diſburs'd I duly to his highneſs' ſoldiers : 

The other part reſerv'd I by conſent; _ 

For that my ſovereign liege was in my debt, 
Upon remainder of a dear account, 

Since laſt I went to France to ferch his queen: 
Now ſwallow down that lie. 
death, 
1 flew him not; but to my own ee 
Neglected my ſworn duty in that caſe. — 
For you, my noble lord of Lancaſter, 
The honourable father to my foe, _ 
Once did I lay an ambuſh for your life, 

A treſpaſs that doth vex my grieved ſoul : 
But, ere I laſt receiv'd the ſacrament, 

I did confeſs it; and exactly begs: d 


i, flander of his 100, i. e. this reproach to his 
anceſtry. STEEVENS, 


65 N - mf ſeepter 5 awe —] The reverence due to my ſcepter. 


]oH NS0N- 


For Gloſter's 


N 
2 2 
R 


28282 


Your grace's pardon, and, I hope, I had it. 
This is my fault: As for the reſt appeal'd, 
It iſſues from the rancour of a villain, 

A recreant and moſt degenerate traitor : 
Which in myſelf I boldly will defend; 

And interchangeably hurl down my gage 
Upon this overweening traitor's foot, 

To prove myſelf a loyal gentleman 

Even in the beſt blood chamber'd in his boſom: 
In haſte whereof, moſt heartily I pray 
Your highneſs to aſſign our trial day. 


A. Rich. Wrath-kindled gentlemen, be rul'd by 


me; | 
Let's purge this choler without letting blood : 
This we preſcribe, though no phyſician; 
Deep malice makes too deep inciſion: _ 
Forget, forgive; conclude, and be agreed ; 
Our doctors ſay, this 1s no time to bleed, — 
Good uncle, let this end where it begun; 
We'll calm the duke of Norfolk, you your ſon. 


9 This wwe preſcribe, though no phyſician; &c.] I muſt make one 
remark in general on the rhymes throughout this whole play ; 
they are ſo much inferior to the reſt of the writing, that they 
appear to me of a different hand. What confirms this, is, that 
the context does every where exactly (and frequently much better) 
connect, without the inſerted rhymes, except in a very few places; 
and juſt there too, the rhyming verſes are of a much better 
taſte than all the others, which rather ſtrengthens my IG 
| | Por x. 
This obſervation of Mr. Pope's, (ſays Mr. Edwards,) happens 
to be very unluckily placed here, becauſe the context, without the 
inſerted rhymes, will not connect at all. Read this pallige as it 
would ſtand corrected by this rule, and we ſhall find, when the 
rhyming part of the dialogue is left out, King Richard begins 
with diſſuading them from the duel, and, in the very next ſentence, 
appoints the time and place of their combat,” 
Mr, Edwards's cenſure is rather haſty ; for in the note, to which 


it refers, it is allowed that ſome rhymes muſt be retained to make 


out the connection. STEEVENS. 
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Gauvng. To bea makepeace ſhall become my age:— 
Throw down, my ſon, the duke of Norfolk's gage. 


K. Rich. And, Norfolk, throw down his. 
GAuNT. 3 When, Harry? when? 


Obedience bids, I ſhould not bid again. 
K. Rica. Norfolk, throw down; we bid; there 


is no boot. 5 N 
| Nos. Myſelf I throw, dread ſovereign, at thy 


foot: 


My life thou ſhalt command, but not my ſhame: 
The one my duty owes; but my fair name, 
_ (Deſpite of death, that lives upon my grave, ) 


To dark diſhonour's uſe thou ſhalt not have. 


Jam diſgrac'd, impeach'd, and baffled here; 
Pierc'd to the ſoul with ſlander's venom'd ſpear; 


2 When, Harry?) This obſolete exclamation of impatience, is 
| likewiſe found in Heywood's Silver Age, 1613: 


«« Fly into Affrick; from the mountains there, 
«© Chuſe me two venomous ſerpents: thou ſhalt know them: 
*© By their fell poiſon and their fierce aſpect. | 
Men, Irie? - © | „ I, | 
Irit. J am gone.“ 
Again, in Look about you, 1 600: | 
© —— Tl cut off thy legs, | 
If thou delay thy duty. When, proud John?” 


4 


my fair name, &c.] That is, my name that lives on my 


grave, in deſpight of death. This eaſy paſſage moſt of the editors 


ſeem to have miſtaken. Jounson. 


5 —— and bated here;] Baffled in this pr” means treated 
with the greateſt ignominy imaginable. So, olinſhed, Vol. III. 
p. 827, and 1218, or annis 1513, and 1570, explains it:“ Ba. 


Filling ſays he, is a great diſgrace among the Scots, and it is uſed 
when a man is openlie perjured, and then they make of him an 
image painted, reverſed, with his heels upward, with his name, 
wondering, crieing, and blowing out of him with horns.” Spenſer's 

Faery Queen, B. V. c. iii. ſt. 37; and B. VI. c. vii. ſt. 27. has the 


word in the ſame ſignification. ToLLET. 


| | | 185 SITE EV ERB. 
20 boot. | That is, no advantage, no uſe, in delay or re- 
fuſal. Jounson. 1 | 
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the oldeſt quartos, an 
_ Tead—beggar-face; i. e. (as Dr. Warburton obſerves) with a face of 
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T he which no balm can cure, but his heart- blood 
Which breath'd this poiſon. 
. Rage muſt be withſtood: 


Give me his gage: Lions make leopards tame. 


Nox. Yea, but not change their ſpots:“ take but 
my ſhame, 


- And I reſign my gage. My dear dear lord, | 
The pureſt treaſure mortal times afford, 


Is—ſpotleſs reputation; that away, 

Men are but gilded loam, or painted clay. 

A jewel in a ena above cheſt 
Is—a bold ſpirit in a loyal brea 

Mine honour is my life; both grow in one; 
Take honour from me, and my life is done : 


Then, dear my liege, mine honour let me try; 


In that I live, and for that will I die. 
K. Rich. Couſin, throw down your gage; do you 
begin. 
oline, va God defend my foul from ſuch foul 
"1 


| Shall I ſeem creſtfallen in my father's ſight ? 


Or with pale beggar- fear impeach my height 
Before this outdar'd daſtard? Ere my tongue 
Shall wound mine honour with ſuch feeble wrong, 


The ſame expreſſion occurs in Twelfth Night, ſc. ult: 
** Alas, poor fool! how have they baffed thee?” 
Again, in X. Henry IV, Part I. Act I. ſc. ii: 
ho an I do not, call me villain, and baſſle me.” | 
Again, in The London Prodigal, 16096: chil be A elbe 5 
up and down the town, for a me/e1.” 1. e. for a beggar, or rather a 


| * STEZVENs. 


but not change their ſpots:] The old copies have—bi 


Ra Corrected by Mr, Pope. MaLone. 


1 —— awith pale beggar-fear —] This is the reading of one of 
4 the folio. The quartos 1608 and 1615 


ſupplication. STEEVENs. 


4 
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Or ſound ſo baſe a parle, my teeth ſhall tear 

The laviſh motive“ of recanting fear; 

And ſpit it bleeding, in his high diſgrace, 

Where ſhame doth harbour, even in Mowbray's face. 
OY I AUNT, 
K. Ricy. We were not born to ſue, but to com- 

„ FVV 

Which ſince we cannot do to make you friends, 

He ready, as your lives ſhall anſwer it, 

At Coventry, upon ſaint Lambert's day; 

There ſhall your ſwords and lances arbitrate 

The ſwelling difference of your ſettled hate; 

Since we cannot atone you,* we ſhall ſee 

| Juſtice deſign © the victor's chivalry.— 

Marſhal, command our officers at arms 

Be ready to direct theſe home-alarms. [ Exeunt. 


4 7. he flaviſh motive —] Motive, for inſtrument. . 
| | | | WARBURTON, 
Rather that which fear puts in motion. Joh xsOx. 
5 atone y,] i. e. reconcile you. So, in Cymbeline : 

«« was glad I did atone my countryman and you.” 


. e STEEVENS, 
6 Tuftice deſign —] Thus the old copies. Mr. Pope reads— 


« Juſtice decide,” but without neceſſity. Dęſigno, Lat. fignifies to 


mark out, to point out: Notat 4%gnatque oculis ad cædem 


3”, 


unumquemque noſtrim.”” Cicero in Catilinam. STEEVENS, 


To deſign in our author's time ſignified to mark out. See 


Minſheu's DicrT. in v.“ To deſigne or fbew by a token. Ital. 

Denotare. Lat. Defignare.” At the end of the article the reader is 

referred to the words to marke, note, demonſtrate or She. 
The word is ſtill uſed with this fignification in Scotland. | 

| | | Marton. 

7 2 command, &c.] The old copies Lord Marſhall; but 

(as Mr. Ritſon obſerves) the metre requires the omiſſion I have 

made. It is alſo juſtified by his Majeſty's repeated addreſs to the 

ſame officer, in ſcene iii. STEEVENS, 


A — AMV ID 


. 
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SCENE 1. 


The ſame. A Room in the Duke of Lancaſter's 
Palace. 


Enter GAuNT, and Ducheſs of Gloſter." 


Gauvr. Alas! the part! had* in Gloſter's blood 
Doth more ſolicit me, than your exclaims, 
Io ſtir againſt the butchers 4 his life. 
But fince correction lieth in thoſe hands, 
Which made the fault that we cannot correct, 
Put we our quarrel to the will of heaven; 
Who when he ſees * the hours ripe on earth, 
Will rain hot vengeance on offenders“ heads. 


Ducn. Finds brotherhood in thee no ſharper ſpur? 


Hath love in thy old blood no living fire ? 

Edward's ſeven ſons, whereof thyſelf art one, 

Were as ſeven phials of his ſacred blood, 
Or ſeven fair branches, ſpringing from one root: 
Some of thoſe ſeven are dried by nature's courſe, 
Some of thoſe branches by the deſtinies cut: 
But Thomas, my dear lord, my life, my Gloſter, — 


| 1 of Chaßer. The Dees of . Eleanor 
Bohun, widow of Duke , fon of Edward III. 
WALrort. 
9 —— the part I had —) That is, my relation of conſanguinity 
to Gloſter. eee ] * | 
5 heaven; 


J have reformed the text r example of a ſubſequent paſſage, 


p. 202; 
— beaven's ſubſtitute, 
His deputy, anointed in bis fight,” &c. STESVENS. 
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One phial full of Edward's ſacred blood, 

One flouriſhing branch of his moſt royal root, — 

Is crack'd, and all the precious liquor ſpilt; 

Is hack'd down, and his ſummer leaves all faded, 

By envy's hand, and murder's bloody axe. 

Ah, Gaunt! his blood was thine; that bed, that 

„ womb, 5 3 

That mettle, that ſelf-mould, that faſhion'd thee, 

Made him a man; and though thou liv'ſt, and 

„„ 1 | 

Yet art thou ſlain in him: thou doſt conſent * 

In ſome large meaſure to thy father's death, 

In that thou ſeeſt thy wretched brother die, 

Who was the model of thy father's life. 

Call it not patience, Gaunt, it is deſpair: 

In ſuffering thus thy brother to be ſlaughter'd, 

Thou ſhow'ſt the naked pathway to thy life, 

Teaching ſtern murder how to butcher thee: 

That which in mean men we entitle—patience, 

Is pale cold cowardice in noble breaſts. | 

What ſhall I ſay? to ſafeguard thine own life, 

The beſt way is—to *venge my Gloſter's death. 

Gar. Heaven's is the quarrel; for heaven's 
-- ! AR + 

His deputy anointed in his ſight, 


One phial, 275 Though all the old copies concur in the 
preſent regulation of the following lines, I would rather read 
One phial full of Edward's ſacred blood 
1s crack'd, and all the precious liquor ſpill'd; 
One flouriſhing branch of his moſt royal root 
It hack'd down, and his ſummer leaves all faded. 

Some of the old copies in this inſtance, as in many others, read 
vaded, a mode of ſpelling practiſed by ſeveral of our ancient writers. 
After all, I believe the tranſpoſition to be ME. 

| | | TEEVENS, 


3 thou deft conſent, &c.] i. e. aſſent. So, in St. Luke's 


Go/pel, xxiii. 51: © The ſame had not conſented to the counſel and 


dead of them.” STEEVEN& 


1 
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Hath caus'd his death: the which if wrongfully, 
Let heaven revenge; for I may never lift 
An angry arm againſt his miniſter. 


Doch. Where then, alas! may I complain n my- 
. 


G4. To heaven, the widow $ Champion and 
defence. 


Doch. Why then, I will. Farewell, old Gaunt. 5 
Thou go'ſt to Coventry, there to behold 

Our couſin Hereford and fell Mowbray fight: 
O, fit my huſband's wrongs on Hereford's ſpear, 
That it may enter butcher Mowbray's breaſt! 
Or, if misfortune miſs the firſt career, 

Be Mowbray's fins ſo heavy in his boſom, 

That they may break his foaming courſer's back, 
And throw the rider headlong in the liſts, 

A caitiff recreant* to my couſin Hereford! 


4 may complain 9e 5 To complain is many a 
verb neuter, but it is 12 uſed as a verb active. Dryden employs 
the word in the ſame ſenſe in his Fables: | 

« Gaufride, who couldſt ſo well in rhyme complain 
„The death of Richard with an arrow ſlain.” | 
Complain myſe / (as Mr. M. Maſon obſerves) is a literal tranſla- 
tion of the French phraſe, me plaindre. STEEVENS. 


5 Why then, I will, Farewell, old Gaunt.) The meaſure of this 
line being clearly defective, why may we not read? 
Why then I will. Now fare thee well, old Gaunt, 5 


Or thus: 

« Why then I will. Farewell old John 9 Gaunt.” 
There can be nothing ludicrous in a title by which the King has 
already addreſſed him. R1TsoN. 


Sir T. Hanmer completes the meaſure, by requating the word— 
farexwell, at the end of the line. STEEvens. 


6 A caitiff recreant —] Caitiff originally ſignified a priſoner; 
next a ſlave, from the condition of priſoners; then a /coundrel, 
trom the qualities of a ſlave. | 

"Hwiov Ths api la ao It, N Aer 1 HH 
In this * it partakes of all theſe vgniſications. Jon xsox. 
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Farewell, old Gaunt; thy ſometimes brother's wife, 
With her companion grief muſt end her life. 


Gauyr. Siſter, farewell: I muſt to Coventry: 
As much good ſtay with thee, as go with me! 


Doch. Yet one word more; — rief boundeth 
| where it falls, 
Not with the empty hollowneſs, but weight: 
I take my leave before 1 have begun; 
For ſorrow ends not when it ſeemeth done. 
Commend me-to my brother er, Edmund Tork. 
Lo, this is all: Nah yet depart not ſo; 
Though this be all; do: not ſo quickly go; 
I ſhall remember more. id him—O, what ?— 
With all good ſpeed at / Plaſhy viſit me. 
Alack, and what ſhall good old Vork there lee, 
But empty lodgings, and unfurniſh'd walls," 
Unpeopled offices, untrodden ſtones ? 


And what cheer chere for e ne, but wy groans? 


T his Juſt mes i is in Homer): at the earned commentator 
| quoting, I ſuppoſe from memory, hay ee ed a couplet into a 
Angi; > 2 nm 
Hua 1 fer areeural Kur Zit 
Ane, r pal lar a „ 


1 liey our Augu . ever ſignified a 
priſoner, I 4 to be Gerte, not *. apt if, but from chetif, 
Fr. poor, miſerable, Tr awHhirfr. 5 


6 furniſs'd walls] In acient caſtles the naked ſtone 

walls were "ty iy ee with tapeſtry, or arras, hung upon tenter 
hooks, from which it was eaſily taken down on every removal of 
the family. See the preface to The Houſehold Book of the Fifth Earl 
of Northumberland, 45 un in 1512. STEEVENS. 


Aud what cheer ehre, &c.] I had! followed / the heading of 

the folio, [hear] but now rather incline to that of the firſt quarto.— 
And what cheer, there, &c. In the quarto of 1608, chear was 
changed to hear, and the editor of the folio followed the latter 
copy. Maroxz. Ku e | | 
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Therefore commend me; let him not come there, 

To ſeek out ſorrow that dwells every where: 

Deſolate, deſolate, will I hence, and die; 

The laſt leave of thee takes my weeping eye. 
| . [ Exeunt, 


SCENE III. 
Gosford-Green near Coventry. 
Lifts ſet out, and a throne. Heralds, Sc. attending. 
Enter the Lord Marſhal,” and AuMzRLE.* 
Mas. My lord Aumerle, is Harry H 


_arm'd? 3 
Aux. Yea, at all points; and longs to enter in. 
Mas. The duke of Norfolk, ſprightfully and 

bold, | 


ereford 


| Stays but the ſummons of the appellant's trumpet. 


8 et bim not come there, 


To ſeek out ſorrow that dwells every ⁊ubere 1 Perhaps the 
pointing might be reformed without injury to the ſenſe: _ 


et him not come there Te Ek 
Jo ſeek out ſorrow . that dwells every where. 


miſtake. The office of Lord Marſhal was executed on this oc- 


cafion by Thomas Holland, Duke of Surrey. Our author has 
inadvertently introduced that nobleman as a diſtin perſon from 
the Marſhal, in the preſent drama. | 


Mowbray Duke of Norfolk was Earl Marſhal of England; but 
being himſelf one of the combatants, the Duke of Surrey officiated 
as Earl Marſhal for the day, MaLonwe. 


2 Aumerle.] Edward Duke of Aumerle, ſo created by his couſin 

rman, King Richard II. in 1397. He was the eldeſt ſon of 

ward of Langley Duke of York, fifth ſon of King Edward the 
Third, and was killed in 1415, at the battle of Agincourt. He 
officiated at the liſts of Coventry, as High Conſtable of 1 e 


ALONE, 


| | | WHALLEY, 
9 —— Lord Marſhal, Shakſpeare has here committed a ſlight 
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Auu. Why then, the champions are prepar'd, 


and ſtay 
For nothing but his majeſty's approach. 


Fluri of trumpets. Enter King Ricnary, Who 


takes his ſeat on his throne; GaunT, and ſeveral 


noblemen, who take their places. A trumpet is 
founded, and anſwered by another trumpet within, 


Then enter NORFOLK in armour, preceded by a 
Herald. 


R. Rich. Marſhal, demand of yonder champion 
The cauſe of his arrival here in arms: 
_ Aſk him his name; and orderly proceed 
To ſwear him in the juſtice of his cauſe. 


Mas. In God's name, and the Song” $8, ny who 
- thou art, 
And why thou com'ſt, thus knightly clad | in arms: 
Againft what man thou com'ſt, and what thy 
quarrel : 
Speak truly, on thy knichthood, and thy oath; 
And ſo? defend thee heaven, and thy valour! 


Nok. My name is Thomas Mowbray, duke of 
Norfolx; 
Who hither come engaged by my oath, 
(Which, heaven defend, a knight ſhould violate!) 
Both to defend my loyalty ang truth, 


And o—] The old copies read—As 9 


STEEVENL. 
Corrected by Mr. Rowe. MaLone. 


4 Norfolk.) Mr. Edwards, in his MS. notes, obſerves, FER 
Hold, that the Duke of Hereford, appellant, entered the liſts 
firſt; and this: indeed muſt have been the regular method of the 
combat; for the natural order of things requires, that the accuſer 
or challenger ſhould be at the 150 of 8 _ | 

TEEV BNS, 


194 => 35 
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To God, my king, and my ſucceeding iſſue, 

Againſt the duke of Hereford that appeals me; 

And, by the grace of God, and this mine arm, 

To prove him, in defending of myſelf, ; 

A traitor to my God, my king, and me: 

And, as I truly fight, defend me heaven! 5 
. [ He takes his ſeat. 


Trumpet ſounds. Enter BOLINGBROKE, in armour ; 
ts _ preceded by a Herald. IR. 


K. Rica. Marſhal, aſk yonder knight in arms,“ 
Both who he is, and why he cometh hither 

Thus plated in habiliments of war; 
And formally according to our law 

Depoſe him in the juſtice of his cauſe. 


my ſucceeding iſſue,] His is the reading of the firſt folio; 
other editions read—my iſſue. Mowbray's iſſue, was by this 
_ accuſation, in danger of an attainder, and therefore he might 
come, among other reaſons, for their ſake: but the reading of the 
folio is more juſt and grammatical, Joh nson, bo 
I be three oldeſt quartos read y, which Mr. M. Maſon prefers, 
becauſe, ſays he, Mowbray ſubjoins— | | 
To prove him, in defending of myſelf, 3 
« A traitor to my God, my king, and ne. 
| VV | STEEVENS. 
—— end my ſucceeding iſſue, | Thus the firſt quarto. The 
folio reads —his ſucceeding iſſue. The firſt quarto copy of this 
play, in 1597, being in general much more corre& than the folio, 
and the quartos of 1608, and 1615, from the latter of which the 


folio appears to have been printed, I have preferred the elder 
reading. MALoNE. 


6 Marſhal, aſt yonder knight in arms,] Why not, as before? 
Manſbal, demand of yonder knight in arms,” _ * 
The player who varied the expreſſion, was probably ignorant 
that he injured the metre. The inſertion, however, of two little 
words would anſwer the ſame purpoſe, 5 | 
* Marſhal, go aſk of yonder knight in arms,” R1TSON. 
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Mak. What is thy name? and wherefore com'f 
thou hither, . 
Before King Richard, in his royal liſts? 
Againſt whom comeſt thou? and what's thy quar- 
rel? 
Speak like a true knight, ſo defend thee heaven! 


Boiing. Harry of Hereford, Lancaſter, and 
Derby, 
Am I; who ready here do ſtand i in arms, 


| To prove, by heaven's Face, and my body” 8 va- 


lour, 
In liſts, on Thomas Mowbray duke of Norfolk, 
That he's a traitor, foul and dangerous, 
To God of heaven, king Richard, and to me; 
And, as I truly fight, defend me heaven! 


Mak. On pain of death, no perſon be ſo bold, 


Or daring-hardy, as to touch the liſts; 
Except the marſhal, and ſuch officers | 
Appointed to direct theſe fair deſigns. 


BorinG. Lord marſhal, let me kiſs wy ſovereign $ 
„ 
And bow my knee before his weeds 
For een and myſelf, are like two men 
That vow a long and weary pilgrimage; 
Then let us take a ceremonious leave, 
And loving farewell, of our ſeveral friends. 


Mak. The appellant in all duty greets "ou 


highneſs, 
And craves to kiſs your hand, and take his leave. 


K. Rich. We will deſcend, and fold him in our 1 


355 
Couſin of Hereford, as thy cauſe is right, 

So be thy fortune in this royal fight! 

Farewell, my blood; which if to-day thou ſhed, 
Lament we may, but not revenge thee dead. 


hs a as: Rm ; 
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Bol ins. O, let no noble eye profane a tear 
For me, if I be gor'd with Mowbray's ſpear: 
As confident, as 1s the falcon's flight 8 
Againſt a bird, do I with Mowbray fight. 


My loving lord, [To LORD MARSHAL. ] I take my 
leave of you ;— Ty 
Of you, my noble couſin, lord Aumerle ;— 
Not ſick, although I have to do with death; 
But luſty, young, and cheerly drawing breath. 
Lo, as at Engliſh feaſts, ſo I regreet _ _ 
The daintieſt laſt, to make the end moſt ſweet: 
O thou, the earthly author of my blood, — 
Ns „ [o GAUNT., 
Whoſe youthful ſpirit, in me regenerate, 
Doth with a twofold vigour lift me up 
To reach at victory above my head,. 
Add proof unto mine armour with thy prayers ; 
And with thy bleſſings ſteel my lance's point, 
That it may enter Mowbray's waxen coat,” 
And furbiſh * new the name of John of Gaunt, 
| Even in the luſty *hayiour of his ſon. 
_ Gaunt. Heaven in thy good cauſe make th 
J i 
Be ſwift like lightning in the execution ; 


I 
penetrable, or flexible, The brigandines or coats of mail, then in 


uſe, were compoſed of ſmall pieces of ſteel quilted over one another, 
and yet ſo flexible as to accommodate the dreſs they form, to every 


motion of the body, Of theſe many are till to be ſeen in the 
Tower of London. SrREVENS. = | 


The object of Bolingbroke's requeſt is, that the temper of his 
lance's point might as much exceed the mail of his adverſary, as 


the iron of that mail was harder than wax, HENLEx. 
And furbiſh —] Thus the 1 1608 and 1615. The 


folio reads—furnj/, Either word will do, as to furnj/ in the 
ume of Shak ſpeare ſignified to dreſs, So, twice in As you like it.— 


 * furmſped like a huntſman.— — furniſced like a beggar.” 
Vox. VIII. P 


waxen coat,] Waxen may mean ſoft, and conſequently 


STEEVENS. 
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And let thy blows, doubly redoubled, 

Fall like amazing thunder on the caſque 

Of thy adverſe pernicious enemy : 

Rouſe up thy youthful blood, be valiant and live. 


Boring. Mine innocency,? and faint George to 


„ [ He takes his ſeat, 
Nos. [ Riſing. | However heaven, or fortune, caſt 
my lot, 


There lives, or dies, true to king Richard's throne, 
A loyal, juſt, and upright gentleman : 
Never did captive with a freer heart 
Caſt off his chains of bondage, and embrace 
His golden uncontroll'd enfranchiſement, 
More than my dancing ſoul doth celebrate 
This feaſt of battle * with mine adverſary.— 
Moſt mighty liege,—and my companion peers,— 
Take from my mouth the wiſh of happy pun : 
As gentle and as jocund, as to jeſt,? 
Gol to fight ; Truth hath a quiet breaſt. 


9 Mine 88 Old copie, inden. Corrected by Mr. 
Steevens. MaLON E. 


2 This feaſt of batile—] . War is death's Feaſt,” is a proverbial 


faying. See Ray's Collection. STEEVENS. 


3 As gentle and as jocund, as to jeſt,] Not fo neither. We 
ſhould read to 7½½½; 1. e. to tilt or r tourney, which was A kind of 


ſport too. WARBURTON, 


The ſenſe would perhaps have been better if he author had 
written what his commentator ſubſtitutes; but the rhyme, to 
which ſenſe is too often enſlaved, obliged Shakipeare to write jef, 
and obliges us to read it. JoHNSON. 
The commentators forget that to e ſometimes ſignifies in old 
me to play a part in a maſk, 'Fhus, in Hieronymo: 
«« He promiſed us in honour of our gueſt, 
*« To grace our banquet with ſome pompous 5H.“ 
and accordingly a maſk is performed. Farmer. 
Dr. Farmer has well explained the force of this word. so, in 
the third Part of K. Henry VT: | 
12 as if the tragedy | 
« Were play'd in 705 by counterfeited actors. Torr. 


” ck Y as 
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K. Ricn. Farewell, my lord: ſecurely I "py 
Virtue with valour couched in thine eye.— 
Order the trial, marſhal, and begin. 
[ The King and the Lords return to their ſeats. 


Mas. Harry of Hereford, Lancaſter, and Derby, 
Receive thy lance; and God defend the right! 


Boring. [ Riſing. | Strong as a tower in hope, I 
cry—amen. 


Mas. Go bear this lance 112 To an Officer.] to Tho- 


mas duke of Nor 


IHE. Harry of Hereford, Laincaſter; and Derby, 
Stands here for God, his ſovereign, and himſelf, 
On pain to be found falſe and recreant, 


To prove the duke of Norfolk, Thomas Mowbeay, 


A traitor to his God, his king, and him, 
And dares him to ſer forward to the fight. 


2 Hes. Here ſtandeth Thomas ee duke 


of Norfolk, 
On pain to be found falſe and recreant, 
Both to defend himſelf, and to approve 
Henry of Hereford, Lancaſter, and Derby, 
| To God, his ſovereign, and to him, diſloyal; 
Courageouſly, and with a free deſire, 
Attending but the ſignal to begin. 


Max. Sound, trumpets; and ſet forward, com- 


batants. IA charge ſounded. 


Stay, the king hath thrown his warder down.“ 


K. Ricy. Let them lay by their helmets and 


their ſpears, 


6m dah roms his warder 4 5 A warder appears to 
have been a kind of truncheon carried by the perſon who preſided 


at theſe ſingle combats. So, in Daniel's Civil Wars, &c. B. I: 
« When lo, the king, ſuddenly chang'd his mind, 
n Caſts down his warder to arreſt them there.“ 


P 2 
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And both return back to their chairs again 
Withdraw with us :—and let the trumpets ſound, 
While we return theſe dukes what we decree.— 
[A long flouriſb. 

Deine near, | 17 o the Combatints 
And liſt, what with our council we have done. 
For that our kingdom's earth ſhould not be ſoil'd 
With that dear blood which it hath foſtered ; * 
And for our eyes do hate the dire aſpect 

Of civil wounds plough d up with neighbours 

ſwords; 

| [fAnd for we think the eagle-winged pride 

Of ſky-aſpiring and ambitious thoughts, 
With rival-hating envy, ſet you on' 
To wake our peace, which in our country's cradle 
Draws the ſweet infant breath of gentle ſleep ;] 
Which ſo rous'd up with boiſterous untun'd drums, 
With harſh-reſounding trumpets? dreadful bray, 
And grating ſhock of wrathful iron arms, 
* from our quiet confines fright fair peace, 


Vith that dear blood which it hath foſtered ;} The e quarto 


read 
wu that dear 2 which it hath been Hier d. 
J believe the author wrote - 
With that dear blood with which it hath been fofter'd. 
Malo. 


The quarto 1608 mods. as in the text. STzevens, 


6 And for we think the eagle-auinged pride, &c. ] Theſe five 
yerſes are omitted in the other editions, and reſtored from the firſt 
of TION Por ;. 


— ſet you on —] The old copy reads—ov Dou. Corrected 
by oa Pope. MaLone. | 


8 To wake our peace, 
Which fo rous'd up 

| Might ——fright fair peace, ] Thus the ſentence ſtands i in the 
common reading a Stapdly enough ; which made the Oxford editor, 
inſtead of fright fair peace, read, be affrighted; as if theſe latter 
words could ever, peas have been lundered into the former 


. of Ae. es: 
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And make us wade even in our kindred's blood ;— 
Therefore, we baniſh you our territories :- 
You, couſin Hereford, upon pain of death, 
Till twice five ſummers have enrich'd our fields, 
Shall not regreet our fair dominions, 
But tread the ſtranger paths of baniſhment. 


by tranſcribers. But his buſineſs is to alter as his fancy leads him, 
not to reform errors, as the text and rules of criticiſm direct. In 
a word then, the true original of the blunder was this: the editors, 
before Mr. Pope, had taken their editions from the folios, in which 
the text ſtood thus: 3 | | Hs 
the dire aſpect 
Of civil wounds plough'd up with neighbour ſawords ; 
Which fo rouz'd up ———— | 
==— fright fair peace. | CO Os 
This is ſenſe. But Mr. Pope, who carefully examined the firſt 
printed plays in quarto (very much to the advantage of his edition) 
coming to this place, found five lines, in the firſt edition of this 
play printed in 1598, omitted in the firſt general collection of the 
poet's works; ve, not enough — to their agreement with 
the common text, put them into their place. Whereas, in truth, 
the five lines were omitted by Shakſpeare himſelf, as not agreeing 
to the reſt of the context; which, on reviſe, he thought fit to alter. 
On this account I have put them into hooks, not as ſpurious, but 
as rejected on the author's reviſe; and, indeed, with great judge- 
ment ; for, 0 2 
| To wake our peace, which in our country's cradle 
Draws the ſeweet infant breath of gentle ſleep, FE 
as pretty as it is in the image, is abſurd in the ſenſe: for peace 
awake is ſtill peace, as well as when aſleep. The difference is, 
that peace aſleep gives one the notion of a happy people ſunk in 
ſloth and luxury, which is not the idea the ſpeaker would raiſe, 
and from which ſtate the ſooner it was awaked the better. 
: 5 | | 8 WARBURTON, 
To this note, written with ſuch an appearance of taſte and 
judgement, I am afraid every reader will not ſubſcribe. It is true, 
that peace awake is fill peace, as well as when aſleep ; but peace 
awakened by the tumults of theſe jarring nobles, and peace in- 
dulging in profound tranquillity, convey images ſufficiently op- 
poſed to each other for the poet's purpoſe. To wake 7 5 is 70 
introduce diſcord. Peace aſleep, is peace exerting its natural influence, 
from which it would be frighted by the clamours of war. 
| 7 125 STEEVENS, 
3 
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Boiino, Your will be done: This muſt w_ com- 
fort be, 
That ſun, that warms you here, ſhall ſhine on me; 
And thoſe his golden beams, to you here lent, 
Shall point on me, and gild my baniſhment. 


K. Rich. Norfolk, for thee remains a heavier 


doom, 
Which I with ſome viwillingncty pronounce: 
The fly-ſlow hours ? ſhall not determinate 
The dateleſs limit of thy dear exile ;— 
The hopeleſs word of—never to return 
Breathe I againſt thee, upon pain of life. 


Nor. A heavy ſentence, my moſt ſovereign 


liege, 
And all unlook'd for from your highneſs' mouth: 
A dearer merit, not ſo deep a maim 
As to be caſt forth i in the common air, 
. Have J deſerved at your 8 hand. 


2 73. Fr hover —] The old copies read—The ſly-/rw 
| Ns. Mr. Pope made the change; whether it was neceſſary or 
not, let the poetical reader determine. STEEVENS. 


The latter word appears to me more intelligible :—* the 
tmieviſn minutes as they paſs.” MALONR. 


9 A dearer merit, not fo deep a maim 


Have I deſerved —| To deſerve a merit is a hraſe of which 


I know not any e I wiſh ſome copy woul exhibit: 
A dearer meed, and not ſo deep a maim. 
To deſerve a need or reward, is regular and eaſy. Jon x50x, 


As Shakſpeare uſes merit in this place, in the ſenſe of reward, 
he frequently uſes the word meed, which roperly ſignifies reward, 
to to expreſs merit, So, in Timon of Athens, Lane ſays— 
1 no meed but he repays 


«« Seven fold above itſelf.” 
And in the Third Part of Henry VI. Prince Edward a 
« We are the ſons of brave Plantagenet, 
Each one already blazing by our meeds.” 
And again, in the ſame play, King Henry ſays— 
„ That's not * fear, uy meed bath got me fame.” 


M. Mason. 
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The language I have learn'd theſe forty years, 
My native Engliſh, now I muſt forego: | 

And now my tongue's uſe is to me no more, 
Than an unſtringed viol, or a harp; 

Or like a cunning inſtrument cas'd up, 

Or, being open, put into his hands 

That knows no touch to tune the harmony. 
Within my mouth you have engaol'd my tongue, 
Doubly portcullis'd, with my teeth, and lips; 
And dull, unfeeling, barren ignorance 

Is made my gaoler to attend on me. 

] am too old to fawn upon a nurſe, 

Ioo far in years to be a pupil now; 

What is thy ſentence then, but ſpeechleſs death, 


Which robs my tongue from breathing native 
breath ? | 


K. Rich. It boots thee not to be compaſſionate;? 
After our ſentence plaining comes too late. 


Nos. Then thus I turn me from my country's 


light, 
To dwell ! in ſolemn ſhades of endleſs night. 


[ Retiring, | 


K. Nen. Return again, and take an oath with 
; thee. 

Lay on our royal ſword your baniſh'd hands; 
Swear by the duty that you owe to heaven, 
(Our part therein we baniſh with yourſelves,)? 
Jo keep the oath that we adminiſter ;— 


a - compaſſionate ; | fog plaintive. WARBURTON, 


3 (Our part, &c.] It is a L wry much debated amongſt the 
writers of the law of nations, w 


tied in his allegiance to the ſtate which ſent him into exile. Tully 
and Lord Chancellor Clarendon declare for the affirmative; 
Hobbes and Puffendorf hold the negative. Our author, * this 

line, ſeems to be of the fame opinion. WARBURTON, 


P4 


ether a baniſhed man may be ſtill | 


6 * 
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You never ſhall (ſo help you truth and heaven!) 
Embrace each other's love in baniſnment; 


Nor never look upon each other's face; 


Nor never write, regreet, nor reconcile 
This lowering tempeſt of your home-bred hate; 
Nor never by adviſed purpoſe meet, 
To plot, contrive, or complot any ill, 
Gainſt us, our ſtate, our — or our land. 


 Borins. I ſwear. 
| Nos. And 1, to keep all this. 


| Bot ing. Norfolk, ſo far as to mine enemy ;— 
By this time, had the king permitted us, 
One of our ſouls had wander'd 1 in the air, 


— adviſed —] i. e. concerted, deliberated. So, in The 
| * e who Venice: 


cc with more adviſed watch.“ STzevens. 


4 Norfolk, fo far, &c.] I do not clearly fee what is the ſenſe 
of this abrupt line; but ſuppoſe the meaning to be this. Here- 


ford immediately after his oath of erpetual enmity addreſſes 


Norfolk, and, fearing ſome miſconſtruction, turns to the king and 
 fays—/o far as to mine enemy——that is, 1 Gould Jay nothing to him 
but what enemies may ſay to each other. 
Reviewing this paſſage, I rather think it ſhould be underſtood 
thus. Norfolk, fo far I have addreſſed myſelf to thee as 10 mine 


enemy, I now utter my laſt words with kindneſs and tenderneſs, 


Confeſs thy treaſons. JOHNSON. 


Jo fare, as to mine enemy; ] 1. e. he only wiſhes him to fare 
like his enemy, and he diſdains to ſay fare well as Aumerle does 
in the next ſcene. ToLLET. 


The firſt folio reads Fare; the ſecond farre. Bolingbroke only 


uſes the phraſe by way of caution, left Mowbray ſhould think he 


was about to addreſs him as 4 friend. Norfolk, ſays as ſo far 
as a man may ſpeak to his enemy, &c. RiTsox. 


Surely fare was a miſprint for farre, the old ſpelling of the 
word now placed in the text.—Perhaps the author intended that 
Hereford in ſpeaking this line ſhould ſhow ſome courteſy to Mow- 
bray;—and the meaning may be, So much civility as an enemy 
has a right to, I am willing to offer to thee, MaLone. 


Sir T. Hanmer's marginal direction iI ſalutation. STEEVENS. 
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Baniſh'd this frail ſepũlcher of our fleſn, 

As now our fleſh is baniſh'd from this land : 

Confeſs thy treaſons, ere thou fly the realm; 

Since thou haſt far to go, bear not along 
The clogging burden of a guilty ſoul. 


| Nos. No, Bolingbroke; if ever I were traitor, 
My name be blotted from the book of life, 
And I from heaven baniſh'd, as from hence! 
But what thou art, heaven, thou, and I do Know ; 
And all too ſoon, I fear, the king ſhall rue.— 
Farewell, my liege Now no way can I ſtray; 3 
Save back to England, all the world's my way.* 


I ſee thy grieved heart : thy ſad aſpect 
Hath from the number of his baniſh'd years 
Pluck'd four away ;—Six frozen winters ſpent, 


Return [To BoLinG. ] with welcome home from ba- | 


niſhment. 
| Boring, How long a time lies i in one litle word ! 


— — this frail ay 7 rnd of our 22 So afterwards: 
thou Richard's tomb, 
40 3 not a | Richard. 
And Milton, in Samſon Agoniſtes : | 
« My/elf my inal bre, a moving grave.” HenLEey. 


all the world's my wway.] Perhaps Milton had this in his 
= when he wrote theſe lines: | 
„ The world was all before them, where to chooſe 


Their place of reſt, and Providence their guide.“ 
| Jon NSON, 


The Duke of Norfolk after his 1 went to Venice, | 


- where, ſays Holinſhed, * for thought and * he deceaſ 
Maron; E. 
I ſhould point the paſſage thus: 
Now no way can I ſtray, 
Save back to England :—all the world's my way. 
There's no way for me to go wrong, except back to En MM 


Eurit. 
K. Rich. Uncle, even in the glaſſes of thine eyes 


Maso. 
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Four lagging winters, and four wanton ſprings, 
End in a word; Such is the breath of kings. 
Saur. I thank my liege, that, in regard of me, 
He ſhortens four years of my ſon's exile: 7 
But little vantage ſhall I reap thereby; 
For, ere the ſix years, that he hath to ſpend, 


Can change their moons, and bring their times 


about, 
My oil-dried lamp, and time-bewaſted light, 
Shall be extinct with age, and endleſs night; 
My inch of taper will be burnt and done, 
And blindfold death not let me ſee my ſon. 
K. Rich. Why, uncle, thou haſt many years to 
1 „ 22, : 
Gaunt. But not a minute, king, that thou canſt 
. 2 
Shorten my days thou canſt with ſullen ſorrow, 
And pluck nights from me, but not lend a morrow: 
Thou canſt help time to furrow me with age, 
But ſtop no wrinkle in his pilgrimage; 
Thy word is current with him for my death; 
But, dead, thy kingdom cannot buy my breath. 
K. Rich. Thy ſon is baniſh'd upon good advice, 
Whereto thy tongue a party-verdict gave ;? | 
Why at our juſtice ſeem'ſt thou then to lower? 
Gaunt. Things ſweet to taſte, prove indigeſtion 
ſour. e 


7 And pluck nig bis from me, but not lend @ morrogv :] It is matter 


of very melancholy conſideration, that all human advantages conſer 


more power of doing evil than good. JonnsoN. 


8 upon good advice,] Upon great conſideration, 
| | MALONE, 


So, in King Henry VI. Part II: En, 
But with advice and filent ſecrecy,” STEEVENS. 


9 — 2 party-verdi& gave;] i. e. you had yourſelf a part or 


ſhare in the verdiR that I pronounced, MaLons. 


Fr 
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You urg'd me as a judge; but I had rather, 
You would have bid me argue like a father :— 
O, had it been a ſtranger, not my child, 
Io ſmooth his fault Iſhould have been more mild: 
A partial flander * ſought I to avoid, 
And in the ſentence my own life deſtroy d. 
Alas, I look'd, when ſome of you ſhould ſay, 
I was too ſri, to make mine own away; 
But you gave leave to my unwilling tongue, 
Againſt my will, to do myſelf this wrong. 

K. Rich. Couſin, farewell: and, uncle, bid him 

ſo; 
Six years we baniſh him, and he ſhall go. 
[ Flouriſh. Exeunt K. RICHARD and Train. 


Aon. Couſin, farewell: what preſence muſt not 
know, 
From where you do remain, let paper ſhow. 


Max. My lord, no leave take I; for I will ride, 
As far as land will let me, by your ſide. 


 Gaunz. O, to what purpoſe doſt thou hoard thy 
18 85 words, 
That thou return'ſt no greeting to thy friends? 


BoLins. I have too few to take my leave of you, 
When the tongue's office ſhould be prodigal 
To breathe the abundant dolour of the heart. 


Gaunt. I, grief! is but thy abſence for a time. 


: 0, had it been a frranger,] This couplet is wanting in the folio. 
STEEVENS, - 


A partial ander] That is, the reproach of partiality. This 
s a juſt picture of the ſtruggle between principle and affection, | 
JohNsox. 
This couplet, which is wanting in the folio edition, has been 
arbitrarily placed by ſome of the modern editors at the concluſion 
of Gaunt's ſpeech. In the three oldeſt quartos it follows the fifth 
line of it. In the fourth quarto, which ſeems 8 from the folio, 
the paſſage is omitted, STEEVENS, — 
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Boring. Joy abſent, grief is e for that 
6 


Gaunt. What is fix winters? they are quickly 


gone. 


Boring. To men in joy ; but grief nen one 


hour ten. 


Gi Uv. Call it a trayel that thou tak” ſt for 5 


ſure. 


5 Bo LING. My. heart will hk when I miſcall * 


ſo, 
Which finds it an enforced pilgrimage. 


Gau. The ſullen paſſage of thy weary ſteps 

Efteem a foil, wherein thou art to ſet 
The precious jewel of thy home-return. 
Bot ins. Nay, rather, every tedious ſtride I make 
Will but remember me, what a deal of world 

I wander from the jewels that I love. 

| Muſt I not ſerve a long apprenticehood 

To foreign paſſages; and in the end, 

Having my freedom, boaſt of nothing elſe, 
But that I was a Journeyman to grief? 56 


.-# Biling- Nay, rather, every 1 fride I make = This, and 
the fix verſes which follow, I have ventured to ſupply from the 


old quarto. The alluſion, it is true, to an apprenticeſhip, and be. 


coming a journeyman, is not in the ſublime taſte ; nor, as Horace 

has expreſſed it, . /pirat tragicum ſatis :*' however, as there 1s no 

doubt of the paſſage being genuine, the lines are not ſo deſpicable 
as to deſerve ens. quite loſt, THEoBALD. 


oY Journeyman to grief?| I am afraid our author i in this 
place deſigned a very poor quibble, as journey ſignifies both travel 
and a day's work, However, he 1s not to be cenſured for what he 
| himſelf rejected. JonnsoN. | 


The quarto, in which theſe 565 are 8 is ſaid in its title. 
page to have been corrected by the author; and the play is indeed 
more accurately printed than moſt of the other f ingle copies. 
There is now, however, no certain method of knowing by whom 
the rejection was made. OTEEVENS, | 
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Gaunt. All places that the eye of heaven viſits,* 
Are to a wiſe man ports and happy havens : 
Teach thy neceſſity to reaſon thus; 
There is no virtue like neceſſity. 

Think not, the king did baniſh thee; ? 
But thou the king: Woe doth the heavier fir, 
Where it perceives it is but faintly borne. 
Go, ſay I ſent thee forth to purchaſe honour, 
And not—the king exil'd thee : or ſuppoſe, 
Devouring peſtilence hangs in our air, 

And thou art flying to a freſher clime. 


6 All places that the eye of heaven viſits, &c.] The fourteen 
verſes that follow are found 1n the firſt edition. Por E. 


I am inclined to believe that what Mr. Theobald and Mr. Pope 
have reſtored were expunged in the reviſion by the author: If 
theſe lines are omitted, the ſenſe is more coherent. Nothing is 
more frequent among dramatic writers, than to ſhorten their dia- 
logues for the ſtage. JoRNSsON. Ty 1 | 


1 —— did baniſh thee;] Read: nn Te 
Therefore, think not, the king did baniſh thee, RiTtsoxN. 


8 Think not, the king did baniſb thee ; „ 
But thou the king:] The ſame thought occurs in Coriolanus: 
„ I baniſh you.“ M. Masox. | | | 


All places that the eye of heaven wiſits, | 

Are to a wiſe man ports and happy havens ;— 

T hink not the king did baniſh thee ; 

But thou the king :] Shakſpeare, when he wrote the paſſage be- 
ſore us, probably remembered that part of Lyly's Euphues, 1580, 
in which Euphues exhorts Botanio to take his exile patiently, Among 
other arguments he obſerves, that Nature hath given to man a 
country no more than ſhe hath a houſe, or lands, or livings. 
Socrates would neither call himſelf an Athenian, neither a Grecian, 
but a citizen of the world. Plato would never account him ba- 
niſhed, that had the ſunne, ayre, water, and earth, that he had 
before; where he felt the winter's blaſt and the ſummer's blaze; 
where the ſame ſunne and the ſame moone ſhined : whereby he 
noted that every place was a country to a wiſe man, and all parts 
@ palace to a quiet mind. When it was caſt in Diogenes” teeth, 
that the Sinoponetes had baniſhed him Pontus, yea, ſaid he, I them 
of Diogenes. MALoN R. | 
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Look, what thy ſoul holds dear, imagine it 
Io lie that way thou go'ſt, not whence thou com'ſt: 
Suppoſe the ſinging birds, muſicians ; EN 
The graſs whereon thou tread'ſt, the preſence 
- ſtrew'd; ® . 
The flowers, fair ladies; and thy ſteps, no more 
Than a delightful meaſure, or a dance: 
For gnarling ſorrow hath leſs power to bite 
The man that mocks at it, and ſets it light. 
_ Boring. O, who can hold a fire in his hand, 
By thinking on the froſty Caucaſus? * 


8 the preſence ſtreau d;] Shakſpeare has other alluſions to 
the ancient practice of ſtrewing ruſhes over the floor of the Preſence 
chamber. HENLEY. 5 


So, in Cymbeline : 


Tarquin thus | 
Did ſoftly preſs the ruſbes, ere he waken'd 

The chaſtity he wounded: '” STEEVENS. 
See Hentzner's account of the preſence chamber, in the palace at 
Greenwich, 1598. Itinerar. p. 135. MaLons. 8 | 
% Than a delightful meaſure,] A meaſure was a formal court 
dance. So, in K. Richard lll: Wh 
5 « Our dreadful marches to delightful meaſures.” 
i | d STEEVENS, | 
20, who can hold a fire in his hand, &c.] Fire is here, as in 

many other places, uſed as a diſſyllable. MaLons. | 
It has been remarked, that there is a paſſage reſembling this 
in Tully's Fifth Book of Tuſculan Queſtions. Speaking of Epicurus, 
he ſays :—** Sed una ſe dicit recordatione acquieſcere præteritarum 
voluptatum: ut fi quis zſtuans, cum vim caloris non facile pa- 
tiatur, recordari velit ſe aliquando in Arpinati noſtro gelidis fu. 
minibus circumfuſum fuiſſe. Non enim video, quomodo ſedare 
poſlint mala præſentia præteritæ voluptates.” The Tuſculan Yueſtions 
of Cicero had been tranſlated early enough for Shakſpeare to have 
| ſeen them. STEEVENS. 


Shakſpeare, however, I believe, was thinking on the words of 
Lyly in the page from which an extract has been already made: 
] ſpeake this to this end, that though thy exile ſeem grievous to 
thee, yet guiding thy ſelfe with the rules of philoſophy, it ſhould 
be more tolerable : he that is cold, doth not cover himſelfe with 
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Or cloy the hungry edge of appetite, 
By bare imagination of a feaſt ? _ 
Or wallow naked in December ſnow, 
By thinking on fantaſtick fummer's heat? 
O, no! the apprehenſion of the good, 
Gives but the greater feeling to the worſe : 
Fell ſorrow's tooth doth never rankle more, 
Than when it bites, but lanceth not the fore. 
Gaunt. Come, come, my ſon, I'll bring thee on 
„„ \4 ro Cr 
Had I thy youth, and cauſe, I would not ſtay. 
_ Boing. Then, England's ground, farewell; ſweet 
ſoil, adieu; RT 
My mother, and my nurſe, that bears me yet! 
Where-e'er I wander, boaſt of this I can, — 
Though baniſh'd, yet a trueborn Engliſhman.* 
2 [ Exennt. 


core bur wick clothes; he that is waſhed in the raine, drieth him- 
ſelfe by the fire, not by his fancy; and thou which art baniſhed,” 
&, ALONE | | 


3 —— yet à trueborn Engliſbman.] Here the. firſt act ought to 
end, that between the firſt and ſecond acts there may be time for 
John of Gaunt to accompany his ſon, return, and fall fick. Then 
the firſt ſcene of the ſecond act begins with a natural converſation, 
interrupted by a meſſage from John of Gaunt, by which the 

ing is called to viſit him, which viſit is paid in the following ſcene. 
As the play is now divided, more time paſſes between the two laſt 

ſeenes of the firſt act, than between the firſt act and the ſecond. 
N . | JonxsoN. 
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SCENE IV. 
The fame. A Room in the King's nee. 


Enter King RichARp, Bacor, and GREEN; 
AuMERLE following. 


K. Rien. We did are —Couſin Aumerle, 
How far brought you high Hereford on his way? 


Au. I brought high Hereford, if you call him ſo, 
But to the next highway, and there I left him. 


K. Rich. And, ſay, what ſtore of Parting tears 
were ſhed? 


 Aun. Faith, none by me:“ except the north. 


cee.aſt wind, 

Which then blew bitterly againſt our faces, 
Awak'd the ſleeping rheum; and ſo, by chance, 
Did grace our hollow parting with a tear. 


K. Rich. What laid our couſin, when you parted 


with him? 


Au. Farewell: | 

And for my heart diſdained that 1 my tongue 
Should ſo profane the word, that taught me craft 
To counterfeit ae of ſuch grief, 


4 none by « me. 1 The old copies read r me. With the 
other modern editors I have here adopted an emendation made by 
the editor of the ſecond folio; but without neceſſity. For me, may 
mean, on my part. Thus we ſay, © For me, I am content,” &. 
where theſe words have the ſame ſignification as here. 

MALONE, 

If we read—for me, the expreſſion will be equivocal, and ſeem 
as if it meant—no tears were ſhed oz my account, So, in the pre- 
_ ceding ſcene: | 
O, let no noble eye profane a tear 

% For me,” &c. OTEEVENS. 


— — 
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That words ſeem'd buried in my ſorrow's grave. 

Marry, would the word farewell have lengthen'd 
8 

And added years to his ſhort baniſhment, 

He ſhould have had a volume of farewells; 

But, ſince it would not, he had none of me. 


K. Rich. He is our couſin, couſin; but *tis doubt, 
When time ſhall call him home from baniſhment, 
Whether our kinſman come to ſee his friends. 
Ourſelf, and Buſhy, Bagot here, and Green,* 
Obſervd his courtſhip to the common people :— 
How he did ſeem to dive into their hearts, 

With humble and familiar courteſy; 
What reverence he did throw away on ſlaves; 
Wooing poor craftſmen, with the craft of ſmiles, 
And patient underbearing of his fortune, 

As 'twere, to baniſh their affects with him. 

Off goes his bonnet to an oyſterwench; 

A brace of draymen bid—God ſpeed him well, 
And had the tribute of his ſupple knee, 
With—Thanks, my countrymen, my loving friends; 
As were our England in reverſion his, . 
And he our ſubjects? next degree in hope.“ 
CREENV. Well, he is gone; and with him go theſe 
thoughts. 5 
Now for the rebels, which ſtand out in Ireland 
Expedient * manage muſt be made, my liege; 
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4 ——Bagot here, and Green, ] The old copies read—here Bagot. 
The tranſpoſition was made in a quarto of no value, printed in 
1634. MaLonse. | | 


IP the tribute of his ſupple knee,] To illuſtrate this phraſe, 
it ſhould be remembered that courteſying, (the act of reverence now 
configed to women) was anciently practiſed by men. STEEVENS, 
Aud he our ſubjects next degree in hope. Spes altera Rome. 
| Virg. MaLoNs. 
1 Expedient —] i. e. expeditious. So, in King Job 
His marches are expedient to this town.” STEEVENS. 


Vol. VIII. 2 


—— EL — AA — 
rn ww * 4 a 
- * ; 


For our affairs in hand: If that come ſhort, 
Our ſubſtitutes at home ſhall have blank charters; 

Whereto, when they ſhall know what men are rich, 

They ſhall ſubſcribe them for large ſums of gold, 


For we will make for Ireland preſently. 
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Ere further leiſure yield them further means, 
For their advantage, and your highneſs' loſs. 


K. Rich. We will ourſelf in perſon to this war, 
And, for our coffers - with too great a court, 
And liberal largeſs, —are grown ſomewhat light, 
We are enforc'd to farm our royal realm; 

The revenue whereof ſhall furniſh us 


* 


And ſend them after to ſupply our wants; 


Enter Bush. 


K. Rich. Buſhy, what news? 


 Busnr. Old John of Gaunt 1 is grievous ſick, my | | 
lord; 
Suddenly taken; and hath ſent poſt-haſte, 
To entreat your majeſty to viſit him. * 
K. Rich. Where lies he? | 


Busnr. At Ely-houſe. 


K. Ricu. Now put it, heaven, in his phyſician! TT 
„ mand, ©: 3 
'To help him to his grave immediately 
The lining of his coffers ſhall make coats 


To deck our ſoldiers for theſe Iriſh wars.— 3 A 
Come, gentlemen, let's all go viſit him: V 
Pray God, we may make haſte, and come too late! 


[ Excunt, 


» — — for our wffers —| i. e. becauſe. So, in Othells : 


Haply, 1 am black; . STEEVENS, 
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ACT: U. SCENE I. 
London. A Room in Ely-houſe. 


Gaunt on Couch; the Duke of York," and Others 
Nanding mY bim. 


Gaunt. Will the king come? that I may breathe 
my laſt 
In wholeſome counſel to his unſtay'd youth. 


Tokk. Vex not yourſelf, nor ſtrive not with your 
breath; 
For all in vain comes counſel to his car. 


Gaunt. O, but, they ſay, the 9 of dying 
„ 
Enforce attention, like deep harmony: 
Where words are ſcarce, they are ſeldom ſpent in 
vain; 
Por they breathe truth, that breathe their words in 
pain. 
He, that no more muſt ſay, is liſten'd more 
Than they whom youth and eaſe have taught to 
 gloſe; 5 
More are men's ends mark d, than their lives be- 
fore: 
The ſetting ſun, and muſick at the cloſe, 
As the laſt taſte of ſweets, is ſweeteſt laſt; | 
Writ in remembrance, more than things long por: 


he duke of Y. ork ] was Edmund, ſon of Edward III. 
WALPOLE, 
at the cloſe, ] This I ſuppoſe t to be a muſical term. So, 


in es 1607: 
„„ J de engage my ears, the c/o will jar.“ 


Q 2 


SrEEVENS. 


— ns —— —— —— — 
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Laſcivious 1 to 


Whoſe matimers Wl 54 wy ö in 92 
5 


Where doth the world thruſt forth a . 
; [tg it be new; there's no reſpect how vile, 15 


Then all too late comes counſel to he heard, . 
Where will ring mutiny with wit's regard 


5 lieve we ſhould read metres, for werſes. 


all nations t 


much lamented by the wiſeſt oo beſt of our anceſtors. 


Though Richard my life's counſel would not hear, . 
My death's {ad tale may yet undeaf his ear. N 
BE ORR. No; it is Kopp 'd with other flattering 1 


ſounds, | 
As, praiſes: of his ſtate: "hen. there are e found 
e venom ſound 


Limps aftet, ih baſe imitartic 


hat is not quickly buzz'd into his ears? 


Ewhoſc way himſelf Will ch fo fe. 
| | thou lack ſt, — 93 1 Wile thou 
Ne. | . 8 Fe Fe - 
Carl Methinks, 1 am a} a prey - a 
25 * * . 


1 3 mettes; 1 The old copies b c 
bs 22 folio ſpell the 
word Nr in the firſt part of X. Henry : 
7 of theſe ſame meeter balla mongers.” 

Venoli ed ah well with /a/civious 25 by not ſo com- 
modiouſly with de 20ho meets another; in which ſenſe the word 
appears to have ben generally received. STzzveNs. 

9 Report 0 of faſhions in proud Italy;] Our author, who gives to 

e cuſtoms of England, and to all ages the manners of 

his own, has charged the times of Richard with a folly not 
perhaps known then, but very frequent in Shakſpeare's time, an 


Jon xsox. 


M here awill doth mutiny with ait regard.) Where the will 
rebels againſt the notices of the underſtanding. Jon xsox. 
3 —— whoſe way himſelf will chooſe ;] Do not attempt to guide 


him, who, whatever thou ſhalt ſay, avill cake bis own courſe. 
| | Jonxsox, 
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And thus, expiring, do foretell of him: — 

His raſh * fierce blaze of riot cannot laſt ; 

For violent fires ſoon burn out themſelves: 
Small ſhowers laſt long, but ſudden ſtorms arc 
ſhort; 

He tires betimes, that ſpurs t too faſt betimes; ; 
With eager feeding, food doth choke the feeder : 
Light vanity, inſatiate cormorant, 

Conſuming means, ſoon preys upon itſelf. 
This royal throne of kings, this ſcepter'd iſle, 
This earth of majeſty, this ſeat of Mars, 
This other Eden, demi-paradiſe; 

This fortreſs, built by nature for herſelf, 
Againſt infection, and the hand of war; 
This happy breed of men, this little world; 
This precious ſtone ſet in the ſilver ſea, 
Which ſerves it in the office of a wall, 

Or as a moat defenſive to a houſe, 
Againſt the envy of leſs happier lands ;* 


This bleſſed plot, this earth, this realm, this Eng- 


land, 
This nurſe, this teeming womb of royal a 


raſb —] That is, hafty, violent, Jons NSON, 
1 1 Henry IV. Part I: 
« Like aconitum, or 74/5 Fe le MaLoNe. 


5 Againſt infection, ] I once ſuſpected that for inſection we might 5 
read invaſion; but the copies all agree, and I ſuppoſe Shakſpeare 
cured by their fituation both 


meant to ſay, that iſlanders are 
from war and peſtilence. JOHNSON. 


In Allot's England's Parnaſſus, 1600, this paſſage is quoted 


« Againſt inteftion,” &c. perhaps the word might be infe/tion, if 
ſuch a word was in uſe. Fan ER. 
6 


—— leſs happier /ands;] So read all the editions, except Sir 
T. Hanmer's, which has 4% happy. I believe, Shakſpeare, from 

the habit of ſaying more happier, according to the cuſtom of his 
ume, inadvertently writ 4% happier. Joh xs v. 
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Fear'd by their breed, and famous by their birth, 
Renowned for their deeds as far from home, 
(For Chriftian ſervice, and true chivalry,) 

A is the ſepulcher in ſtubborn Jewry, 

Of the world's ranſom, bleſſed Mary's fon: 
This land of ſuch dear fouls, this dear dear land, 

Dear for her reputation through the world, 

Is now leas'd out (J die pronouncing it) 

Like to a tenement, or pelting farm :* 
England, bound in with the triumphant fea, 

Whoſe rocky ſhore beats back the envious fiege 

Of watery Neptune, is now bound in with ſhame, 


* FLY SF 1 — 
Dee 
— 


poi FRI Ry 
— — 


7 Fear'd by their breed, and famous by their “ irtb,] The fiſt” 
edition in quarto, 1598, reads: 3 5 
Fear d by their breed, and famous for their birth. 
The quarto, in 1615: „„ 
Fear d by their breed, and famous by their birth. | 
The firſt folio, though printed from the ſecond quarto, reads as 
the firſt, The particles in this author ſeem often to have been 
printed by chance. Perhaps the paſſage, which appears a little 
_ diſordered, may be regulated thus: 2 : 
royal kings, | OE | 
Fear d for their breed, and famous for their birth, 
For Chriſtian ſervice, and true chivalry ; 
Renowned for their deeds as far from home 
As is the ſepulcher 125 NSON. 


The firſt folio could not have been printed from the ſecond | 
quarto, on account of many variations as well as omiſſions. The 


quarto 1608 has the ſame reading with that immediately preceding 

it. STEEVENS. . an | 

Fear d by their breed,) i. e. by means of their breed. 0 

5 Malo. 0 

8 This land- | | 

Ts now leas'd out (I die pronouncing it,) | 

Like to a tenement, or pelting farm: ] © In this 22d yeare of 

King Richard (ſays Fabian) the common fame ranne, that the 

kinge had letien to farm the realme unto Sir William Scrope, earle HY 
of Wiltſhire, and then treaſurer of England, to Syr John Buſhey, 

Sir John Bagot, and Sir Henry Gn Marlon, IN 


court. WALTOLE. 


— — — . — 
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With inky blots,” and rotten parchment bonds ; * 
That England, that was wont to conquer others, 
Hath made a ſhameful conqueſt of itſelf: 
O, would the ſcandal vaniſh with my life, 

How happy then were my enſuing death! 


Enter King Ric HARD, and Queen; AvumtrLE,? 
Busyy, GREEN, BAcOr, Ross, and WII- 
LOUGHBY.* _ 5 55 1 


Tonk. The king is come: deal mildly with his 
Ld ey diy with hi 


9 With inky blots, ] I ſuſpect that our author wrote—ix4y bolts, 
How can blots bind in any thing? and do not Sols correſpond 
better with bonds? Inty bolts are written reſtrifions. So, in The 
Honeft Man's Fortune, by Beaumont and Fletcher, Act IV. ſc. i: 

% mnauacling itſelf | 

« In gyves of parchment.” SrREEVEX«s. N 
1 rotten parchment bonds; Alluding to the great ſums raiſed 
by loans and other exactions, in this reign, upon the Engliſh 
ſubjects. GRE. VVV : EE 

Gaunt does not allude, as Grey ſuppoſes, to any loans or ex- 
actions extorted by Richard, but to the circumſtances of his having 
actually farmed out his royal realm, as he himſelf ſtyles it. In 
the laſt ſcene of the firſt act he ſays: . | 

„ And, for our coffers are grown ſomewhat light, 

« We are enforc'd to farm our royal realm.” | 
And it afterwards appears that the perſon who farmed the realm 
was the Earl of Wiltſhire, one of his own favourites. 5 
| | | | _ ; | p M. Ma SON. 

3 ——2ueen;] Shakſpeare, as Mr. Walpole ſu s to me, has 
_ deviated — W n in the — Richard's 
queen as a woman in the preſent piece; for Anne, his firſt wife, 
was dead before the play commences, and Iſabella, his ſecond wife, 
was a child at the time of his death. MALO NE. 


4 —— Aumerle,| was Edward, eldeſt ſon of Edmund Duke of 
York, whom he ſucceeded in the title. He was Killed at Agin- 


” 


Fe,] was William Lord Noos, (and ſo ſhould be printed,) 
of Hamlake, afterwards Lord Treaſurer to Henry IV. 
ED | WALPOLE. 

Q 4 
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For young hot colts, being rag ' d, do rage the 


more.“ 


DvEEN. How fares our noble ut. Lancaſter? 


K. Rich. What comfort, man? How is't with | 
aged Gaunt? 


Gaunt. O, how that name befits my compo- 

| © fition! 8 | 
Old Gaunt, indeed; and gaunt in being old : 
Within me grief hath kept a tedious faſt; 

And who abſtains from meat, that 1s not gaunt? 

For ſleeping England long time have I watch'd; 
Watching breeds leanneſs, leanneſs is all gaunt: 
The pleaſure, that ſome fathers feed upon, 

Is my ſtrict faſt, I mean my children's looks; 

And, el faſting, haſt thou made me gaunt : 

Gaunt am I for the grave, gaunt as a grave, 

_ Whoſe hollow womb inherits nought but bones. 


K. Rich. Can ſick men play ſo nicely with their 
names? 


Gaunt. No, miſery makes ſport to mock itſelf: y 
Since thou doſt ſeek to kill my name in me, 


I mock my name, great king, to flatter thee. 
K. Rican. Should — men flatter with thoſe 


that live? | 
Car. No, no; men living flatter thoſe that 
die. 
K. Rich. Thou, now a dying, fay'ft—thou flat- 
„ 
Gaunt. Oh! no; thou dieſt, though I the ſicker 
Ty OE 


6 — Willaghby. ] was William Lord Willou hby of Ereſby, 


who afterwards married Joan, widow of Edmund Duke of York. 
WALPOLE: 
7 For young hot colte, being rag'd, do rage the more.] Read 
bein rein'd, do rage the more,” RITSOoN. 


ſhould be omitted. SrEEVENS. 
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K. Rich. I am in health, I breathe, and ſee thee 


ill. by 
Gaunt. Now, He that made me, knows I ſee 

| thee ill; | 7 8 
Ill in myſelf to ſee, and in thee ſeeing ill.“ 
Thy death-bed is no leſſer than thy land, 
Wherein thou lieſt in reputation ſick; 
And thou, too careleſs patient as thou art, 
Commit'ſt thy anointed body to the cure 
Of thoſe phyſicians that firſt wounded thee : 
A thouſand flatterers fit within thy crown, 
Whoſe compaſs is no bigger than thy head; 
And yet, incaged in ſo ſmall a verge, 
The waſte is no whit leſſer than thy land. 
O, had thy grandſire, with a prophet's eye, 
Seen how his ſon's ſon ſhould deſtroy his ſons, _ 
From forth thy reach he would have laid thy 
5 ſhame; 1 Pa | 
Depoſing thee before thou wert poſſeſs'd, 
Which art poſſeſs'd now to depoſe thyſelf. 
Why, couſin, wert thou regent of the world, 
It were a ſhame, to let this land by leaſe: 
But, for thy world, enjoying but this land, 

Is it not more than ſhame, to ſhame it ſo? 
Landlord of England art thou now, not king: 

Thy ſtate of law is bondſlave to the law ;% 


8 Ill in myſelf to ſee, and in thee ſeeing ill.] J cannot help ſup- 


_ poſing that the idle words—0 /ee, which deſtroy the meaſure, 


9 Thy ſtate of law is bondſlawe to the law;)] State of law, i. e. 


Heal ſovereignty. But the Oxford editor alters it to fate o'er law, 
i. e. abſolute ſovereignty, A doctrine, which, if ever our poet 
learnt at all, he learnt not in the reign when this play was written, 


Queen Elizabeth's, but in the reign after it, King James's, By 


boudſlave to the laau, the poet means his being inſlaved to his . 


vourite ſubjefts, WARBURTON. 


This ſentiment, whatever it be, is obſcurely expreſſed. I un- 
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And thou ley 
K. Rien. — lunatick lean-witted fool, 


derſtand it differently from the learned commentator, being per. 
haps not quite ſo zealous for Shakſpeare's political reputation. 
The e e of Gaunt, I think, is this: By ſetting the royalties 
to farm hou 
now no longer king but landlord of England, /ubje to the ſame 
reſtraint and limitations as other landlords : by making thy condition a 
ſtate of law, a condition upon which the common rules of law can ope- 
rate, thou art become a bondſlave to the law; then haſt made thy- 
ſelf amenable to laws from which thou wert originally exempt. 
Whether this explanation be true or no, it is plain that Dr. 
Warburton's explanation of bond//ave to the law, is not true. 
. Jonnsox, 
Warburton's explanation of this paſſage is too abſurd to require 
confutation; and his political obſervation is equally ill- founded. 
The doctrine of abſolute ſovereignty might as well have been 
learned in the reign of Elizabeth, as in that of her ſucceſſor. She 
was, in fact, as abſolute as he wiſhed to be. | | 
Johnſon's explanation is in 2 juſt ; but I think that the 


| words, of laau, muſt mean, by aWw, Or according to law, as we + | 
ſay, of courſe, and of right, inſtead of by right, or by courſe — 


Gaunt's reaſoning is this—** Having let your kingdom by leaſe, 


| you are no longer the king of England, but the landlord only; 


and your ſtate is by law, ſubje& to the law.” M. Mason, 
Mfr. Heath explains the words fate of law ſomewhat differently: 
„Thy royal ate, which is eftabliſhed by the law, is now in virtue 
of thy having leaſed it out, ſubjected, &, Maron, 
S Gaunt, And 1. | 


ä 
of theſe lines I have followed the folio, in giving the word hou to 


the king; but the regulation of the firſt quarto, 1597, is perhaps 


preferable, being more in our poet's manner : 
Gaunt. And thou | | | 
K. Rich. - a lunatick, lean-witted fool,— 
And thou a mere cypher in thy own kingdom, Gaunt was going to 
ſay. Richard interrupts him, and takes the word rh in a dit- 
ferent ſenſe, applying it to Gaunt, inſtead of himſelf, Of thus 
kind of retort there are various inſtances in theſe plays. 
The folio repeats the word And: | 
Gaunt. And — | 
K. Rich. Aud thou, &. MaLone. 


aft reduced thyſelf to a flate below ſovereignty, thou art 


„ — ro 4 


a lunatick lean-witted fool,] In the diſpoſition 


OM A > 4 4 


e) 
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Preſuming on an ague's privilege, 

Dar'ſt with thy frozen admonition 

Make pale our cheek ; chaſing the royal blood, 
With fury, from his native reſidence. 

Now by my ſeat's right royal majeſty, 

Wert thou not brother to great Edward's ſon, 
This tongue that runs ſo roundly i in thy head, 
Should run thy head from thy unreverend ſhoulders. 

Cauxx. O, ſpare me not, my brother Edward's 

fon, 

For that I was his eber Edward's ſon; 

That blood already, like the pelican, 

Haſt thou tapp'd out, and drunkenly carous'd: 
My brother Gloſter, plain well- meaning ſoul, 
(Whom fair befal in heaven *mongſt happy ſouls! * 
May be a precedent and witneſs good, 
That thou reſpect'ſt not ſpilling Edward's blood: 
Join with the preſent ſickneſs that I have; 
And thy unkindneſs be like crooked age, 
To crop at once a too-long wither” d aner.“ 


. — Dr. Farmer obſerves to me that the lame 
_ occurs in the ro6th Pſalm: | 
„aud ſent lanes withal into their foul.” | 
|  STEEVENS, 


9 And thy unkindneſs be like crooked age, 

To crop at once a too-long wither'd flower.] Thus ſtand theſe 
lines in all the copies, but I think there is an error. Why ſhould | 
Gaunt, already old, call on any thing /ike age to end him? How 
can age be ſaid to crop at once? How is the idea of crookedne/s 
28 wich that of cropping # I ſuppoſe the poet E 

us: 

And thy unkindneſs be time's cracked edge 
Ta crop at once 
That is, let thy unkindneſs be time's ſcythe to crop. | 
Edge was eafily confounded by the ear with age, and one miſtake 
once admitted made way for another. Jo SON. 


Shakſpeare, I believe, took this idea from the figure of Time, 
who was repreſented as carrying a /ickle as well as a the. A 
fickle was anciently called a Crock, and ſometimes, as in the fol- 
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Live in thy ſhame, but die not ſhame with thee !— 
Theſe words hereafter thy tormentors be !— 
Convey me to my bed, then to my grave: 
Love FREY to live, that love and honour have. 


[Exil, borne out by his Attendants, 


K. Ricn. And let them die, that age and * 
have; 


For both haſt thou, and both become the grave. 


Tokk.“ Beſeech your majeſty,* impute his words 
"Bl wayward ſicklineſs and age in him: b 


lowing instances, woke may mean armed with a crack, So, in 
Kendall's Epigrams, 1577: 

* The regall king and crooked clowne 

All one alike death driveth downe.” 

Again, in the 100th Sonnet of Shakſpeare: 

«« Give my love, fame, faſter than time waſtes life, 

*« So thou prevent'ſt his ſcythe and crooked knife.” 
Again, in the 119th: 

« Love's not Time's fool, though roſy lips and cheeks 
| Within his bending /+ hle's compaſs come.”” 25 
It may be mentioned, however, that crooked is an epithet | beſtowed 
on age in the tragedy of Lacrine, I 5 95: 

Now yield to death o'erlaid by crooked age.” 

Locrine has been attributed to Shakſpeare; and in this paſſage 
quoted from it, no alluſion to a /cythe can be ſuppoſed. Our poet's 
expreſſions are ſometimes confuſed and abortive. STzzvens. 


Again, in 4 Flourifh upon Fancie, by N. B. [ Nicholas Breton, 
I 
VI” Who, when that he awhile hath bin in fancies ſchcole, 
HDoth learne in his old creaked age to pay the doting foole. 
MALOXNE, 
Shakfpeare had probably two different but kindred ideas in his 


mind; the bend of age, and the fickle of _ — he con- 
founded together. M. Mason. 


9 Love they—] That is, /et them love. JOHNSON. 


2 *Beſeech your majefty,| The old copies redundantly read— 
I do be/eech, &c. 


Mr. Ritſon would regulate the paſſage differently (and perhaps 
rightly) by e the words —in him- 
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He loves you, on my life, and holds you dear 5 
As Harry duke of Hereford, were;he-here. _ 
K. 2 . you fay true: as Hereford's love, 
O his | $ 

As , 2 mine ; end all be. as it is. 


Enter Noxenonrnz ann. "35 


Newt, mw liege, old: Gaunt commends him to 


Fauraaeſty. . 
. Ry on. en A he now 75 =: —_— ; $272 
Noxts, © Nay; nothing; all is ſaid: 


His tongue is now a ſtringleſs ment; 
Words, life, and all, old Laneafter hath ſpent. 

N oK. Be Vork the next 1 moſt 8 
J˙§ö˙’ 1 8 
Thought! death be poor; tt ends”: at ag t 1 v0 be . 

K. 1 The AR fruit firſt falls, and * as 
His time is ſpent. bur pi muſt be TY 1 
So much for that. New for our Iriſh Wars: 


We muſt ſupplant thoſe rough rug-headed kerns ; | 


Which live like. venom, where nd venom: . 
But 7 they, TRA ge to. Men 


-1 45 beſeeeh ye your — —— _ 
His wwords to wayward ficklineſs and age. . . EVENS. 


Northumberland. was Henry Percy, Earl of Northum- 
e WALPOLE. 


* What ſays he now 7] 1 have ſupplied the adverb—now, (which 
is wanting in the old copy) to complete the meaſure. 
| STEEVENS., 


5 
to come. M. Mason, 


8 — where no venom elſe,] This alludes to a cradition that 


our pilgrimage muſt be; * That is, our Pilgrimage i is yet 
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And, for theſe great affairs do aſk ſome charge, 
Towards our aſſiſtance, we do ſeize to us 
The plate, coin, revenues, and moveables, 


Whereof our uncle Gaunt did ſtand poſſeſs d. 


Tonk. How long ſhall I be patient? Ah, how | 


long 
Shall tender duty make me ſuffer wrong? 
Not Gloſter's death, nor Hereford's baniſhment, 


Not Gaunt's rebukes, nor England's private 


wrongs, 
Nor the prevention of poor Bolingbroke 


About his marriage, nor my own diſgrace, 


Have ever made me four my patient cheek, 
Or bend one wrinkle on my ſovereign's face.— 
I am the laſt of noble Edward's ſons, 

Of whom thy father, prince of Wales, was firſt; 
In war was never lion rag'd more fierce, 

In peace was never gentle lamb more mild, 
Than was that young and princely gentleman: 
His face thou haſt, for even ſo look'd he, 
Accompliſnh'd with the number of thy hours; 


But, when he frown'd, it was againſt the French, | 


And not againſt his friends: his noble hand 


St, Patrick freed the kin dom of Leland from venomous reptiles 
of every kind. So, in Decker's Hong Whore, P. II. 1630: 
66: _— — that Iriſh Judas, 
% Bred in a country where 70 venom proſpers, 
| But in his blood.“ 
| Again, in Fuimus T roes, 1635: 
As Iriſh earth doth Pikes Eels beaſts,” STEEVERS. 


6 Nor the prevention of poor Bolingbroke 


About his marriage, | When the duke of Hereford, after his 


baniſhment, went into France, he was honourably entertained at 
_ that court, and would have obtained in marriage the only daughter 


of the duke of Berry, uncle to the French king, had not Richard 


prevented the match. STEEvens. 


1 Accompliſs d with the number of thy hours ;] i. e. when he was 
of thy age. MaLone. 
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Did win what he did ſpend, and ſpent not that 
Which his triumphant father's hand had won : 
His hands were guilty of no kindred's blood, 
But bloody with the enemies of his kin. 

O, Richard! York is too far gone with grief, 
Or elſe he never would compare between. 


K. Ricn. Why, e what's the matter : * 


(| O, my liege, 
Pardon me, if you pleaſe; if not, A pleas'd. 

Not to be pardon'd, am content withal. 

Seek you to ſeize, and gripe into your hands, 

The royalties and rights of baniſh'd Hereford? 

Is not Gaunt dead? and doth not Hereford live? 

Was not Gaunt juſt? and is not Harry true? 

Did not the one deſerve to have an heir? 

Is not his heir a well-deſerving ſon? 


| Take Hereford's rights away, and take from time 


His charters, and his cuſtomary rights; 

Let not to-morrow then enſue to-day ; 

Be not thyſelf, for how art thou a king, 

But by fair ſequence and ſucceſſion? 
Now, afore God (God forbid, I fay true ') 
If you do wrongfully ſeize Hereford's rights, 
Call in the letters patents that he hath 
By his attornies-general to ſue _ 

His livery, and deny his offer'd homage,* 

You pluck a thouſand dangers on your head, 
You loſe a thouſand well-diſpoſed hearts, 
And prick my tender patience to thoſe thoughts 
Which honour and allegiance cannot think. 


K. Rica. Think what you will; we ſeize 1 into our 
| hands 
His plate, his goods, his money, and his lads: 


| FOR bis offer'd homage, ] That is, refuſe to admit the 
2 by which he is to hold his lands. Jonunsox, 
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Yorx. I'll not be by, the while: My liege, fare- 
well: 
What will enſue hereof, there's none can tell ; 
But by bad courſes may be underſtood, 
That their events can never fall out good. [ Ext, 


K. Rich. Go, Buſhy, to the carl of. Wiltſhire 
ſtraight ; | 
Bid him repair to us to Ely-houſe, ED! 
To ſee this buſineſs: To-morrow next 
We will for Ireland; and 'tis time, I trow ; 
And we create, in abſence of ourſelf, 
Our uncle York lord governor of England, 
For he is juſt, and always lov'd us well. — 
Come on, our queen: to-morrow muſt we part; 


Be merry, for our time of ſtay is ſhort. [ Flourifh, 


 [Exeunt King, Queen, Busny, AuurRLI, 
GREEN, and Bacor. 


Mons Well, lords, the duke of Lancaſter is dead. 
Ross. And living too; for now his ſon is duke. 


 Wirlo. Barely in title, not in revenue. 
Noxrn. Richly in both, if juſtice had her right. 


Ross. My heart 1s great ; but it muſt break with f 


ſilence, 
Ere- t be diſburden'd with a liberal tongue. 


| Noxrn. Nay, ſpeak thy mind; and let him ne or 


ſpeak more, 
That ſpeaks thy words again, to do thee harm! 


Milo. Tends that thou'dſt ſpeak, to > the duke 


of Hereford? 
If it be ſo, out with it boldly, man; 
Quick is mine ear, to hear of good towards him. 
Ross. No good at all, that I can do for him ; 
Unleſs you call it good, to pity him, 
Bereft and gelded of his patrimony. 
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Nokra. Now, afore heaven, tis ſhame, ſuch 
wrongs are borne, 
In him a royal prince, and many more 
Of noble blood in this declining land. 
The king is not himſelf, but baſely led 
By flatterers ; and what they will inform, 
Merely in hate, *gainſt any of us all, 
That will the king ſeverely proſecute 
Gainſt us, our lives, our children, and our heirs. 


Ross. The commons hath he pill'd with grievous 


taxes, 
And loſt their hearts: 9 the nobles hath he fin'd 
For ancient quarrels, and quite loſt their hearts. 
WIIIo. And daily new exactions are devis'd ; 
As—blanks, benevolences, and I wot not what: 
But what, o' God's name, doth become of this? 


Nor. Wars have not waſted it, for warr'd he 


hath not, 

But baſely yielded upon compromiſe _ 

That which his anceſtors achiev'd with blows : 
More hath he ſpent in peace, than they in wars. 


Ross. The earl of Wiltſhire hath the realm i in 


farm. 


lo. The king's grown bankrupt, like a broken 


man. 


Noxry. Reproach, and diſſolution, hangeth over 
him. 


Ross. He hath not money for theſe Iriſh wars, 
His burdenous taxations notwithſtanding, 
| But by the robbing of the baniſh'd duke. 


And boft their bearts :] The old copies erroneoull y and un- 


metrically read— 

And quite bt their hearts: 
The compoſitor's eye had caught the adverb—quite, from the fol- 
lowing line. STetvens, 
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' Noxzn. His noble kinſman :— Moſt degenerate 
king! 

But, lords, we hear this fearful tempeſt ſing,* 
vet ſeek no ſhelter to avoid the ſtorm : 
We ſee the wind ſit ſore upon our fails, 
And yet we ſtrike not,“ but ſecurely periſh.* 


Ross. We ſee the very wreck that we muſt ſuffer; 
And unavoided is the danger now, 
For ſuffering ſo the cauſes of our wreck. 


Nox H. Not ſo; even trough the hollow eyes 
01 geath, : 
I ſpy life peering ; but I dare not ſay 
How near the tidings of our comfort is. 


iL ILo. Nay, let us ſhare thy thoughts, as thou 
doſt ours. | 
Ross. Be confident to ſpeak, Northumberland: 


We three are but thyſelf; and, ſpeaking ſo, 
Thy words are but as thoughts; therefore, be bold. 


NorTna. Then thus: I have from Port le Blanc, i 


ö 
In Britany, receiv'd intelligence. | 
That Harry Hereford, — lord Cobham, 


5 wc hear this fu 3 17 So, in 7 he Tempeſt: 
80 another form brewing; I hear it # ing in the wind,” 
STEEVENS, 


9 And yet wwe _firike not L To /trike the ſails, is, to contract them 
when there is too much wind. Jon nsoN. 
but ſecurely periſh. ] We periſh by too great confidence 
in our ſecurity. The word is uſed in the ſame ſenſe in The Merry 


Wires of Winder + Though Ford be a ſecure fool,” &c. 
 _MaLovt. 


Again, in Troilus and Creſſida, Act IV. ſc. v: 
«« *Tis done like Hector, but ſecurely done.“ 
See Dr. Farmer's note on this paſſage. STEEVENS. 
3 And unavoided 7s the danger —] Unawvoided i is, I Rene, here | 
uſed for unavoidable, Ma oN BS. 
1 
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The ſon of Richard Earl of Arundel, ] 
hat late broke from the duke of Exeter,“ 


4 [The ſon 4 Richard earl of Arundel, | | | 
| hat late broke from the duke of Exeter, | I ſuſpe& that ſome 
of theſe lines are tranſpoſed, as well as that the poet has made 


a blunder in his enumeration of perſons. No copy that I have 
ſeen, will authorize me to make an alteration, though according 


to Holinſhed, whom Shakſpeare followed in great meaſure, more 
than one is neceſſary, 5 | 


All the perſons enumerated in Holinſhed's account of thoſe who 


embark'd with Bolingbroke, are here mentioned with great exact. 


neſs, except Thomas Arundell, ſonne and heire to the late earle 
of Arundell, beheaded at the Tower-hill.** See Holinſhed. And 
yet this nobleman, who appears to have been thus omitted by the 

t, is the perſon to whom alone that circumſtance relates of 
E broke from the duke of Exeter, and to whom alone, of all 
mentioned in the lift, the archbiſhop was related, he being ancle to 


the young lord, though Shakſpeare by miſtake calls him his brother. 
See Holinſhed, p. 496. 


From theſe circumſtances here taken notice of, which are appli- 


cable only to this lord in particular, and from the improbability 
that Shakſpeare would omit ſo principal a perſonage in his hiftorian's 


li, I think it can ſcarce be doubted but that a line is loſt in which 


the name of this Thomas Arundel had originally a place. 


Mr. Ritfon, with ſome probability, ſuppoſes Shakſpeare could 
not have neglected ſo fair an opportunity of availing himſelf of a 


rough ready-made verſe which offers itſelf in Holinſhed: 


[The ſon and heir to the late earl of Arundel,) SrEEVR NS. 
For the inſertion of the line included within crotchets, I am 


anſwerable; it not being found in the old copies. | 
The paſſages in Holinſhed relative to this matter run thus: 
*« Aboute the ſame time the Earl of Arundell's ſonne, named 


Thomas, which was kept in the Duke of Exeter's houſe, eſcaped out 


of the realme, by meanes of one William Scot,” &. Duke 
Henry,—chiefly through the earneſt perſuaſion of Thomas Arundell, 
late Archbiſhoppe of Canterburie, (who, as before you have heard, 
had been removed from his ſea, and baniſhed the realme by Kin 

Richardes means,) got him downe to Britaine :—and when all his 
proviſion was made ready, he tooke the ſea, together with the ſaid 


Archbiſhop of Canterburie, and his nephew Thomas Arundell, 


ſonne and heyre to the late Earle of Arundell, beheaded on 'Tower- 
hill. There were alſo with him Reginalde Lord Cobham, Sir 
Thomas Erpingham, &c. | 
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His brother, archbiſhop late of Canterbury, 
Sir Thomas Erpingham, fir John Ramſton, 
Sir John Norbery, fir Robert Waterton, and Francis 
Quoint, „ 
All theſe, well furniſh'd by the duke of Bretagne, 
With eight tall ſhips, three thouſand men of war, 
Are making hither with all due expedience, 
And ſhortly mean to touch our northern ſhore: 
Perhaps, they had ere this; but that they ſtay 
The firſt departing of the king for Ireland. 
If then we ſhall ſhake off our ſlaviſh yoke, 
Imp out © our drooping country's broken wing, 


There cannot, therefore, I think, be the ſmalleſt doubt, that a 
line was omitted in the copy of 1597, by the negligence of the 
tranſcriber or compoſitor, in which not only 'Thomas Arundel, but 
his father, was mentioned; for his in a ſubſequent line (His brother] 
muſt refer to the o Earl of Arundel. . Nos 
Rather than leave a /acara, I have inſerted ſuch words as render 
the paſſage intelligible. In Act V. ſc. ii. of the play before us, 
a line of a rhyming couplet was paſſed over by the printer of the 
_ firſt folio ; | SY | 
53; Ill may'ſt thou thrive, if thou grant any grace,” | 
It has been recovered from the quarto. So alſo, in K. Henry VI. 

Part II. the firſt of the following lines was omitted, as is proved 
by the old play on which that piece is founded; and (as in the 
preſent inſtance) by the line which followed the omitted line: 

Su. Jove ſometimes went diſguis'd, and why not I“] 
« Cap. But Jove was never lain, as thou ſhalt be.“ 

In Coriolanus, Act II. ſc. alt. a line was in like manner omitted, 
and it has very properly been ſupplied. | 

The chriſtian name of Sir T; = Ramſton is changed to John, 
and the two owing perſons are improperly deſcribed as knights 
in all the copies. eſe perhaps were likewiſe miſtakes of the 
preſs, but are ſcarcely worth correcting. MaLons. 


MN archbiſhop late of Canterbury,] Thomas Arundel, Arch- 
| biſhop of Canterbury, brother to the Earl of Arundel who was 
beheaded in this reign, had been baniſhed by the parliament, and 
was afterwards deprived by the Pope of his ſee, at the requeſt of 
the King; whence he is here called, late of Canterbury. 
| | 0 STEEVENS: 

Imp out -] As this expreſſion frequently occurs in our author, 
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Redeem from broking pawn the blemiſh'd crown, 
Wipe off the duſt that hides our ſcepter's gilt,“ | 
And make high majeſty look like itſelf, 

Away, with me, in poſt to Ravenſpurg : 

But if you faint, as fearing to do ſo, 

Stay, and be ſecret, and myſelf will go. 


Ross. To horſe, to horſe! urge doubts to them 


that fear. 
Witto, Hold out my horſe, and I will firſt be 
| there, { Exeunt. 


it may not be amiſs to explain the original meaning of it. When 
the wing-feathers of a hawk were dropped, or forced out by an 
accident, 1t was uſual to ſupply as many as were deficient, This 
operation was called, 7o imp a hawk. 
So, in The Devil's Charter, 1607 : 
| « His plumes only imp the muſe's wings.” 
Again, in Albumazar, 1615: 
«© ——— when we deſire 
« 'Time's haſte, he ſeems to loſe a match with Ls , 
„And when we wiſh him ſtay, he imps his wings | 
| « With feathers plum'd with thought,” CI 
Turbervile has a whole chapter on The Way and Manner 1. to 
ympe a Hawke's Feather, haw-ſoever it be broken or brooſed. 
| STEEVENS, 
* J 1. e. güding, ſuperficial diſplay of gold. So, in 
Timex of Athens : 
When chou waſt in thy gilt and thy perfume,” a 
| STREVENS. 


Lou promis'd, when you parted with the king, 


* - - C p 
. —— re 
* - — — err 
. 


lowing line requires that this ſhould be read juſt the contrary way: 
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SCENE II. 


The ſame. A Room in the Palace. 


Enter Queen, Busnv, and Bacor. 
Busnr. Madam, your majeſty 1s too much ſad: 


To lay aſide life-harming heavineſs, 
And entertain a cheerful diſpoſition. 


DuzEn. To pleaſe the king, I did; to io my- 
ſelf, 

J cannot do it; yet I know no cauſe 
Why I ſhould welcome ſuch a gueſt as grief, 
Save bidding farewell to ſo ſweet a gueſt 
As my ſweet Richard: Yet, again, methinks, 
Some unborn ſorrow, ripe in fortune's womb, 
Is coming towards me; and my inward ſoul 
With nothing trembles : at ſomething it grieves,* 
More than with parting from my lord the King, 


liters devine, Thus the quarto, 
quartos 1608, and 161 baff harming; the — . 


STEE VER. 
3 With nothing trembles: at ſomething it grieves,] The fol- 


With ſomething frempies, yet at nothing grieves, 


WARBURTON. 
All the old editions read : 


my inevard foul 
With nothing trembles ; at ſamething it grieves, 
The reading, which Dr. Warburton corrects, is itſelf an inno- 
vation. His conjectures give indeed a better ſenſe than that of any 
copy, but copies muſt not be needleſsly forſaken. Jon xsox. 


I ſuppoſe it is the anboru. ſorrow which ſhe calls nothing, becauſe 
it is not yet brought into exiſtence. STEEVENS. 


Warburton does not appear to have underſtood this lies, nor 
Johnſon Scher. Through the whole of this ſcene, till the arrival 
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Busnr. Each ſubſtance of a grief hath twenty 
ſhadows, 

Which ſhow like grief itſelf, but are not ſo: 

For ſorrow's eye, glazed with blinding tears, 
Divides one thing entire to many objects; 
Like perſpectives, which, rightly gaz'd upon, 
Show nothing but confuſion ; ey'd awry, 

\ Diſtinguiſh form :? ſo your ſweet majeſty, 


of Green, the Queen is deſcribing to Buſhy, a certain unaccount- 
able deſpondency of mind, and a foreboding apprehenſion which 
ſhe felt of ſome unforeſeen calamity. She ſays, ** that her inward 
ſoul trembles without any apparent cauſe, and grieves at ſomething 
more than the King's departure, though ſhe knows not what.” 
He endeavours to perſuade her that it is merely the conſequence of 
her ſorrow for the King's abſence. She ſays it may be ſo, but her 
ſoul tells her otherwiſe. He then tells her it is only conceit; but 
ſhe is not ſatisfied with that way of accounting for it, as ſhe ſays 
that conceit is ſtill derived from ſome Pom» Ah grief, but what 
ſhe feels was begot by nothing; that is, had no preceding cauſe. 
Conceit is here uſed in the ſame ſenſe that it is in Hamlet, when 
the King ſays that Ophelia's madneſs was occaſioned by ** conceit 
upon her father.“ M. Mason. 55 | 
9 Like perſpetives, which, rightly gaz'd upon, 
Show nothing but confuſion ; ws awry, N 
Diftinguiſh form :] This is a fine ſimilitude, and the thing meant 
is this. Amongſt mathematical recreations, there is one in optics, in 
which a figure is drawn, wherein all the rules of per/peive are 
_ Inverted : > that, if held in the ſame poſition with thoſe pictures 
which are drawn according to the rules of per/pe#ive, it can preſent 
nothing but confuſion: and to be ſeen in form, and under a re- 
gular appearance, it muſt be looked upon from a contrary ſtation ; 
or, as Shakſpeare ſays, ey'd awry, WARBURTON. ” 
Dr. Plot's Hiftory of Staffordſhire, p. 391, explains this per- 
ſpective, or odd 17 57 £4 cc 8 a6 2 board, which, 
if beheld directly, you als perceive a confuſed piece of work ; 
but, if obliquely, you ſee the intended perſon's picture;“ which, he 
was told, was made thus: The board being indented, [or furrowed 
with a plough- plane, ] the print or painting was cut into parallel 
pre equal to the depth and number of the indentures on the 
board, and they were paſted on the flats that ſtrike the eye holding 
it obliquely, ſo that the edges of the parallel pieces of the print 
or painting exactly joining on the edges of the indentures, the 
work was done.“ ToL LET. | | 
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Looking awry upon your lord's departure, 


Finds ſhapes of grief, more than himſelf, to wail ; 


Which, look'd on as it is, is nought but ſhadows 


Of what it is not. Then, thrice-gracious queen, 
More than your lord's departure weep not; more's 


not ſeen: 


The following ſhort poem would almoſt perſuade one that the 


words rightly and awry [perhaps originally written—aright and 
. wryly] had exchanged places in the text of our author. 


Lines prefixed to Melancholike Humours, in Verſes of Diverſe Natures, 


pet down by Nich. Breton, Gent. 1600.” 
| In Authoren. ay 
« Thou that wouldſt finde the habit of true paſſion, 
« And ſee a minde attir'd in perfect ſtraines; 
« Not wearing moodes, as gallants doe a faſhion 
In theſe pide times, only to ſhewe their braines; 


4 Locke here on Breton's worke, the maſter print, 
Where ſuch perfections to the life doe riſe : 
If they ſeeme wry, to ſuch as looke aſquint, 
„Ihe fault's not in the object, but their eyes. 
For, as one comming with a laterall viewe 
«« Unto a cunning piece-wrought perſpective, 
« Wants facultie to make a — true: 
« So with this author's readers will it thrive: 
« Which, being eyed directly, I divine, : 
« His proofe their praiſe will meete, as in this line.” 


Ben Jonſon. STEEVENS. 


So, in Hentzner, 1 598, Royal Palace, Whitehall. Edwardi VI. 


Angliz regis effigies, primo intuitu monſtroſum quid repræſentans, 


ſed fi quis effigiem rea intueatur, tum vera deprzhenditur,” 
| FARMER, 


The perſpectives here mentioned, were not pictures, but round 


chryſtal glaſſes, the convex ſurface of which was cut into faces, 


like thoſe of the roſe-diamond; the concave left uniformly ſmooth, 
Theſe chryſtals—which were ſometimes mounted on tortoiſe-ſhell 
box-lids, and ſometimes fixed into ivory caſes—if placed as here 
8 would exhibit the different appearances deſcribed by 
the poet. 


he word HHadoaus is here uſed, in oppoſition to ſubſtance, for 


reflected images, and not as the dark forms of bodies, occaſioned by 
their interception of the light that falls upon them, HenLEY, 


2 +, HFyHoed Wood 


OS bas a ra. 3 
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Or if it be, tis with falſe ſorrow's eye, 

Which, for things true, weeps things imaginary. 

| 8 It may be ſo; but yet my inward ſoul 
Perſuades me, it is otherwiſe : Howe'er it be, 
cannot but be ſad; ſo heavy ſad, 


As,—though, in thinking, on no thought I think,*— 


Makes me with heavy nothing faint and ſhrink. 

Buskr. Tis nothing but conceit, my gracious 
lady. : 

Queen. Tis nothing leſs: conceit is ſtill de- 
. rivd . N 

From ſome fore- father grief; mine is not ſo; 

For nothing hath begot my ſomething grief; 

Or ſomething hath the nothing that I grieve ;+ 


2 As ,—though „in thinking, on no thought I think,] Old cop = 
thinking; but we ſhould read At though in thinking; that is, though, 


muſing, I have us diftin idea of calamity. The involuntary and un- ; 


accountable depreſſion of the mind, which every one has ſometime 
felt, is here very forcibly deſcribed. Joh NsON. A 7 
3 Tis nothing but conceit,] Conceit is here, as in K. Henry VIII. 
and many other places, uſed for a fanciful conception. MALOxNRE. 
4 For nothing hath begot my ſomething grief; EY 5 
Or ſomething hath the nothing that f grieve:] With theſe lines 


I know not well what can be done. The queen's reaſoning as it 


now ſtands, is this: my trouble is not conceit, for conceit is fill 
derived from ſome antecedent cauſe, ſome fore-father grief; but 
with me the caſe is, that either my real grief hath no real cauſe, or 
Jame real cauſe has produced a fancied grief. That is, my grief is not 


conceit, becauſe it either has not a canſe like conceit, or it has a cauſe 


like conceit, This can hardly ſtand, Let us try again, and read 


thus; 


ing hath the nothing that I grieve: 


For nothing hath begot my ſamething grief; 

Not A. 
That is, my grief is not conceit; conceit is an imaginary uneafineſs 
from ſome paſt occurrence. But, on the contrary, here is real grief 
without a real cauſe; not a real cauſe with a fanciful ſorrow. This, 
_ I think, muſt be the meaning; harſh at the beſt, yet better than 
contradiction or abſurdity. 0 NSON, | | 
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Tis in reverſion that I do poſſeſs; 


But what it is, that is not yet known; what 
I cannot name; *tis nameleſs woe, I wot. 


Enter GREEN. 


GREEx. God ſave your majeſty land well met, 
gentlemen :— 15 
I hope, the king is not yet ſhipp'd for Ireland. 
Queen. Why hop'ſt thou ſo? 'tis better hope, 


he IS; 


For his deſigns crave haſte, his haſte good hope; 
Then wherefore doſt thou hope, he is not ſhipp'd? 


GREEN. That he, our hope, might have retir'd 
his power,“ Ps 

3 *Tis in reverſion that I 4 Poſſeſs ; 1 EI 
But what it is, that is not yet known; &c.] I am about to 


: pope an interpretation which many will think harſh, and which 


do not offer for certain. To poſſes a man, in Shakſpeare, is to 
inform him fully, to make him comprehend, To be poſſeſſed, is to be 


Fully informed. Of this ſenſe the examples are numerous: 


«« I have paſſeſ d him my moſt ſtay can be but ſhort.” ; 

| Fe | Meaſure for Meaſure. 
« —— Is he yet poſed x . 
« What ſum you would?” Merchant of Venice. 
I therefore imagine the queen ſays thus: ESD 

*Tis in reverſion———that I do pee 

The event is yet in futurity that I know with full conviction 
but what it is, that is not yet known. In any other interpretation 
ſhe muſt ſay that he poſſeſſes what is not yet come, which, though 
it may be allowed to be poetical and figurative language, is yet, 
think, leſs natural than my explanation. JohNSsOx. | 


As the grief the Queen felt, was for ſome event which had not 
yet come to paſs, or at leaſt yet come to her knowledge, ſhe 
expreſſes this by ſaying that the grief which ſhe then actuall) 
poſſeſſed, was ſtill in reverſſon, as ſhe had no right to feel the 


grief until the event ſhould happen which was to occaſion it. 


| | M. Mason. 
wo might have retir'd his power, | Might have dragon it back. 
A French ſenſe. Jon nsoN. 5 
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And driven into deſpair an enemy's hope, 
Who ſtrongly hath ſet footing in this land: 
The baniſh'd Bolingbroke repeals himſelf, 
And with uplifted arms is ſafe arriv'd 


At Ravenſpurg. 


DUEBEN. Now God in heaven forbid! 


GREEN. O, madam, tis too true: and that is 
worſe, — 


The lord Northumberland, his young ſon Henry 


BY -.- 
The lords of Roſs, Beaumond, and e 
With all their powerful friends, are fled to him. 


Bousfr. Why have you not proclaim'd Northum- 


berland, 1 
And all the reſt of the revolting faction 
Traitors ? nk; FE.» 

Green. We have: whereon the earl of Worceſter 
Hath broke his ſtaff, reſign'd his ſtewardſhip, 
And all the houſehold ſervants fled with him 
JJ... 8 

Op EEx. So, Green, thou art the midwife to my 
woe, 


And Bolingbroke my ſorrow's diſmal heir: 


So, in The Rape of Lucrece : / 
Each one, by him enforc'd, retires his ward.” MaLons, 


my ſorrow's diſmal heir : | The author ſeems to have uſed 
heir in an 1mproper ſenſe, an heir being one that inherits by ſucceſ- 
fi, is here put for one that /ucceeds, though he ſucceeds but in 
order of time, not in order of deſcent. Jo nsoN. 


Johnſon has miſtaken the meaning of this paſſage alſo. The 
Queen does not in any way allude to Bolingbroke's ſucceſſion to the 
crown, an event, of which ſhe could at that time have had no idea. 
She had ſaid before, that ſome unborn ſorrow, ripe in fortune's 
womb, was coming towards her.“ She talks afterwards of her un- 
known griefs * being begotten ;”” ſhe calls Green * the midwife of 
her woe;” and then means to ſay, in the ſame metaphorical jargon, 
thatthe arrival of Bolingbroke was the diſmal offspring that her — | 
boding forrow was big of; which ſhe expreſſes by calling him her 


— 
1 
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Now hath my ſoul brought forth her prodigy ; 
And I, a gaſping new-deliver'd mother, 
Have woe to woe, ſorrow to ſorrow Join'd. g 


Busnr. Deſpair not, madam. 


DUEEN. Who ſhall Wader me? 


I will deſpair, and be at enmity 


With cozening hope; he is a flatterer, 
A paraſite, a keeper-back of death, 
Who gently would diſſolve the bands of life, 


Which falſe hope lingers in extremity. 


Enter York. 


GREEN. Here comes the duke of York. 


UEEN. With ſigns of war about his — neck; 
0, ull of careful buſineſs are his looks! 


8 Uncle, 


For heaven's ſake, ſpeak comfortable words. 
Zokxk. Should I do ſo, I ſhould belie my thoughts: 


Comfort's in heaven; and we are on the earth, 


Where nothing lives, but croſſes, care, and grief. 
Your huſband he is gone to ſave far off, 
Whilſt others come to make him loſe at home: 


Here am I left to underprop his land; 


Who, weak with age, cannot ſupport myſelf: — 
Now comes the ſick hour that his ſurfeit made; 


Now ſhall he try his friends that flatter'd him. 


1 forrow's diſmal heir,” and explains more fully and intelligibly in 
the following line : 
Now hath my ſoul brought forth her Ra y. M. Mason. 


thou art the midwife to my aue. 
And I a gaſping new-deliver'd mother, 
ave woe to woe, ſorrow to ſorrow join d.] So, in Pericles: 
I am great with woe, and ſhall deliver weeping. 
MALoxE. 
8 Should 1 ds fo, T ſhould belie my thoughts ] This line is found 
in the three eldeſt quartos, but is wanting in the folio, STREVENS, 


7 
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Enter a Servant. 


Sky. My lord, your ſon was gone before I 
came. 


Lokk. He was ?—Why, ſo —go all which way 
it will ! 

The nobles they are fled, the commons cold,“ 
And will, I fear, revolt on Hereford's ſide.— 
 Sirrah, 
Get thee to Plaſhy,* to my ſiſter Gloſter ; 
Bid her ſend me preſently a thouſand pound : — 
Hold, take my ring. 


Sexy. My lord, I had forgot to tell "your lord- 
ſhip: 

| To-day, as I came by, I called there; 

But I ſhall grieve you to report the reſt. 


Yorxs. What is it, knave? 
SERV. An hour before I came, the ducheſs died. 


Tokx. God for his mercy ! what a tide of woes 
Comes ruſhing on this woeful land at once! 
know not what to do:—I would to God, 

(So my untruth * had not provok'd him to it,) 
The king had cut off my head with 885 brother's.— 


9 The nobles ts are fled, the Commons cold „] The old copies, 

injuriouſly to the metre, read 
The nobles they are fled, the commons they are cold. 

STEEVENS, 

2 Get thee to Plaſh y.] The lordſhip of Plaſey, was a town of 

the  ducheſs of Gloſter s in Eflex, See Hall's Chronicle, p. 13. | 

THEOBALD. | 

a untruth— That is, diſleyaliy, treachery, Joh ns0N. 


* The king had cut off my head with my brother's, | None of 
York's 1 had his head cut off, either by the King or any 
one elſe. The Duke of Gloſter, to whoſe death he probably 
alludes, was ſecretly murdered at Calais, being ſmothered between 
two beds. RITSON. 
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What, are there poſts deſpatch'd for Ireland! — 


How ſhall we do for money for theſe wars ?— 
Come, ſiſter, —couſin, I would ſay :*® pray, pardon 


me. — 


Go, fellow, [To the Servant. ] get thee home, pro- 


vide ſome carts, 
And bring away the armour that is there, — 
[ Exit Servant, 
Gentlemen, will you go muſter men? if I know 
How, or which way, to order theſe affairs, 
'Thus thruſt diſorderly into my hands, 


Never believe me. Both are my kinfmen; 


The one's my ſovereign, whom both my oath 
And duty bids defend; the other again, 


Is my kinſman, whom the king hath wrong'd; 


Whom conſcience and my kindred bids to right. 


Well, ſomewhat we muſt do.—Come, couſin, I'll 


Diſpoſe of you :—Go, muſter up your men, 


And meet me preſently at Berkley- caſtle. 


I ſhould to Plaſhy too; 
But time will not permit :—All is uneven, 


And every thing 1 is left at ſix and ſeven. 


[ Exeunt YORK and Queen. 


Bousny. The wind fits fair for news to go to hg 
land, 


But none returns. For us to levy power, 
Proportionable to the enemy, 


Is all impoſſible. 


5 What, are there poſts deſpatch? 4 _ Treland 9] Thus the folio. 


The quartos—#wo poſlts—and—r0 poſts. STEEVENS. 


6 Come, fiſter,—couſin, I would ſay: | This is one of Shakſpeare's 
touches of nature. York is talking to the queen his couſin, but the 


recent death of his ſiſter is uppermoſt in his mind. SrREREVXV«. 
1 1s my kinſman, whom the king hath wrong'd;) Sir T. Hanmer 
has completed this defective line, by reading 
D kinſman is, one whom the king hath awrong d. 
STEBEVENS. 
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CEE x. Beſides, our nearneſs to the king in love, 
ls near the hate of thoſe love not the king. 


Bacor. And that's the wavering commons : for 
their love 
Lies in their purſes; and whoſo empties them, 
Buy ſo much fills their hearts with deadly hate. 


Busar. Wherein the king ſtands generally con- 
demn'd. 


Bacor. If judgement lie in them, then ſo do we, + 


Becauſe we ever have been near the king. 


GREEN. Well, I'll for refuge ſtraight to Briſtol 
caſtle ; 
The earl of Wiltſhire is already there. 


Bousr. Thither will I with you: for little office 
The hateful commons will perform for us; 

Except, like curs, to tear us all to pleces.— 

Will you go along with us? 


Bacor. No; I'll to Ireland to his majeſty. 
Farewell : if heart's preſages be not vain, 
We three here part, that ne'er ſhall meet again. 


Busar. That's as York thrives to beat back 


Bolingbroke. 


GREEN. Alas, poor duke! the taſk he undertakes 
Is—numb'ring ſands, and drinking oceans dry; 
Where one on his ſide fights, thouſands will fly. 


Gusnr. Farewell at once; for once, for all, and 


ever. 

Green. Well, we may meet again. 

540. J fear me, never. 
[ Exennt. 
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256 KING RICHARD Il. 
- SCENE "It. 
The Wilds in Gloſterſhire. 


Enter BOLINGBROKE and NoRTHUMBERLAND, with 
Forces. 


BoOILINVG. How far isit, my lord, to Berkley now 5 


Nokrh. Believe me, noble lord, 


1 am a ſtranger here in Gloſterſhire. 


Theſe high wild hills, and rough uneven ways, 
Draw out our miles, and make them wearifome: 
And yet your fair diſcourſe hath been as ſugar, 
Making the hard way ſweet and delectable. 


But, I bethink me, what a weary way 
From Ravenſpurg to Cotſwold, will be found 
In Roſs and Willoughby, wanting your company; 
Which, I proteſt, hath very much beguil'd 


The tediouſneſs and proceſs of my travel: 
But theirs is ſweeten'd with the hope to have 
The preſent benefit which I poſſeſs : 


And hope to joy," is little leſs in joy, 


Than hope enjoy'd: by this the weary lords 
Shall make their way ſeem ſhort; as mine hath done 


By 8 of what I have, your noble company. 


$ 


wanting Jour 8 
Which, I proteſt, hath very much beguil d 
The tediouſneſs and proceſs of my travel :] So, in K. Leir, 1605: 5. 
© Thy pleaſant company will make the way ſeem ſhort.” 
MaLoNe. 
6 And hope to joy,] To joy is, I believe, here uſed as a verb. 


So, in the ſecond act of King Henry IV ; Poor fellow never 49d 


FRO the price of oats roſe.” Again, in King Henry VI. P. II: 
« Was ever king that 5% d an earthly throne—.” 
The word is again uſed with the ſame fignification in the play 
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Bol Ive. Of much leſs value is my company, 
Than your good words. But who comes here? 


Enter HARRY PERC . 


NorTn. It is my ſon, young Harry Percy, 


Sent from my brother Worceſter, whenceſoever.— 


Harry, how fares your uncle? 


PER r. I had thought, my lord, to have learn'd 
his health of you. 


Norrn. Why, is he not with the queen? 


Percr. No, my good lord; he hath forſook the 


court, 
Broken his ſtaff of office, and diſpers'd 
The houſehold of the king. 


NORTH. What was his reaſon? 


He was not ſo reſolv'd, when laſt we Wake toge- 
ther. 


Prxcr. Becauſe your lordſhip was proclaimed | 


„ 
But he, my lord, is gone to W 
To offer ſervice to the duke of Hereford ; 
And ſent me o'er by Berkley, to diſcover 
What power the duke of York had levied there; 
Then with direction to repair to Ravenſpurg. 


Sobre. Fpve you forgot the duke of Hereford, 
5 

PExRcy. No, my good lord; for that is not for- 
= got; 
Which ne'er I did remember: to my knowledge, 
never in my life did look on him. 


NorrTy. Then learn to know him now; this is 


the duke. 
Ve. 8 
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Panor. My gracious lord, I tender you my 5 
he vice, 
Such as it is, 'being tender, raw, and young; 5 
Which elder days ſhall ripen, and confirm 
To more approved ſervice and deſert. | 


BoLins. I thank thee, gentle Percy; and be ure 
I count myſelf in nothing elſe ſo happy, 

As in a ſoul rememb'ring my good friends; 
And, as my fortune ripens with thy love, 


| It ſhall be ſtill thy true love's recompenſe : 


My heart this covenant N my hand: thus ſeals 
| it. 

NokrEH. How far is it to Berkley! ? And what fir 
Keeps good old York there, with his men of war? 


PuRCY. There ſtands the caſtle, by yon tuft of 
trees, 
Mann'd with three ed! men, as I have heard: 
And 1 in it are the lords of York, ne Ls and Sey- 
e our ; 
None elſe of name, and noble eſtimate, 


Enter Ross pe W1rLouGuBy. 


No&rTn. Here come the lords of Roſs and Wil. 
loughby, | 


8 Bloody with ſpurring, firy-red with haſte. 


Boring. Welcome, my lords: I wot, your love 
pPurſues 

A baniſh'd traitor; all my treaſurx 

Is yet but unfelt thanks, which, more enrich'd, 

Shall be your love and labour's recompenſe. 


Ross. Your preſence makes us rich, moſt noble 
lord. 


Mito. And far ſurmounts our labour to attain 
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Boring. Evermore thanks, the exchequer of the 
ty 
Which, till my infant fortune comes to years, 
Stands for my bounty. But who comes here? 


Enter BERKLEY. 


Nozrn. It is my lord of Berkley, as I gueſs. 
Bexx. My lord of Hereford, my meſſage is to 
| —_— : 
Boiins. My lord, my anſwer is—to Lancaſter ;' 
And I am come to ſeek that name in England: 
And I muſt find that title in your tongue, 
Before I make reply to aught you ſay. 
 Bzxx. Miſtake me not, my lord; *tis not my 
: meaning, 5 
To raze one title of your honour out: — | 
To you, my lord, I come, (what lord you will,) 
From the moſt glorious regent of this land,“ 
The duke of York; to know, what pricks you on 


M. lord of Hereford, my meſſage is to you.] I ſuſpect that our 
author deſigned this for a ſpeech rendered abrupt by the impatience 
of Bolingbroke's reply; and therefore wrote: | . 
. My lord of Hereford, my meſſage is | 

The words zo you, only ſerve to deſtroy the metre. STEEVENS. 

my anſwer is—to Lancafter;| Your N you ſay, 1s 
to my lord of Hereford. My anſwer is, It is not to him; it is to 

the Duke of Lancaſter, Mal. ox E. 5 


5 To raze one title of your honour out:! “ How the names of 
them which for capital crimes againſt majeſtic were erazed out of 
the publicke nee = tables, and regiſters, or forbidden to be borne. 
by their poſteritie, when their memorie was damned, I could ſhow 
at large.” Camden's Remains, p. 136, edit. 1605, MaLons. 

9 From the moſt glorious regent of this land, | Thus the firſt. 
quarto, 1597, The word regent was accidentally omitted in the 
quarto, 1598, which was followed by all the ſubſequent copies. 

| | os Malo E 
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To take advantage of the abſent time, 


And fright our native peace with ſelf-born arms. 


Enter Lokk, attended. 


Borixs. I ſhall not need tranſport my words by 
. DE; 1 3 
Here comes his grace in perſon.— My noble un- 

„ß 8 [| Keel, 
Yorks. Show me thy humble heart, and not thy 
„ | ET 
Whoſe duty is deceivable and falſe. 
_ Boring. My gracious uncle! 
Yorx. Tut, tut! | | 
Grace me no grace, nor uncle me no uncle: 
Jam no traitor's uncle; and that word—grace, 
In an ungracious mouth, 1s but profane. 
Why have thoſe baniſn'd and forbidden legs 


Dar'd once to touch a duſt of England's ground? 
But then more why ; *—— Why have they dar'd to 


march 


he abſent time,] i. e. time of the king's abſence. 
| ; Jokxsox. 
3 Grace me no grace, nor uncle me no uncle :] In Romeo and Juli.. 
we have the ſame kind of phraſeology: 
Thank me no thankings, nor proud me no prouds.“ 
Again, in Microcynicon, Six ſuarling Satires, &c. 16mo. 1 599: 
% Hower me no howers ; howers break no ſquare.” 
| | Monz. 
The reading of the folio is preferable: 


Tut, tut! grace me no grace, nor uncle me, R1TSON. 


5 But then more auhy;] This ſeems to be wrong. We might 
read : 8 = | | | 
But more than this; why, &c. TyrwHirTrT. 
But then more why;] But, to add more queſtions. This is the 
reading of the firſt quarto, 1597, which in the ſecond, and all the | 
ſubſequent copies, was corrupted thus: But more than why. Tie 
expreſſion of the text, though a ſingular one, was, I have no doubt. 
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$0 many miles upon her peaceful boſom ; 
Frighting her pale-fac'd villages with war, 

And oftentation of deſpiſed arms? 
Com'ſt thou becauſe the anointed king is hence ? 
Why, fooliſh boy, the king 1s left behind, 
And in my loyal boſom lies his power. 
Were I but now the lord of ſuch hot youth, 
As when brave Gaunt, thy father, and myſelf, 
Reſcued the Black Prince, that young Mars of 

„ 

From forth the ranks of many thouſand French; 
O, then, how quickly ſhould this arm of mine, 
Now priſoner to the palſy, chaſtiſe thee, 

And miniſter correction to thy fault! 


the author's. It is of a colour with thoſe immediately preceding: 


% Grace me no grace, nor uncle me no uncle.“ 
A ſimilar expreſſion occurs in Twelfth Night : 
6 Ms are than I love theſe eyes, more than my life, 
. More, by all mores, than I ſhall e'er love wife.“ 


MaLoNE. 


There ſeems to be an error in this paſſage, which I believe 


ſhould run thus: 
But more then : Wi bs; ? 7 have they dar'd, &c. 


This repetition of the word a, is not unnatural for a perſon | 


ſpeaking with much warmth. M. Mason. 


Aud oftentation of deſpiſed arms ?] But ſure the oſtentation of 
_— arms would not fight any one. We ſhould read: 
diſpoſed arms, i. e. forces in battle array. 
WarBURTON. 


This alteration i is harſh. Sir T. Engr reads de -/pightful, Mr. 
Upton gives this paſſage as a proof that our author 7 the paſſive 
participle in an active ſenſe. The copies all agree. Perhaps the 
old Juke means to treat him with contempt as well as with ſeverity, 
and to infinuate that he deſpiſes his power, as being able to maſter 
it, In this ſenſe all is right. Jon ns0N. 


So, in this play: 
We'll make foul weather with dc/pi/ed tears.“ 


STEEVENS., 


"The meaning of this probably is—a boaftful di play of arms which 
Wwe deſpiſe. M. MasoN. 
S 3 
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Boring. My gracious uncle, let me know my 
fault; 


On what condition * ſtands it, and W ? 


Yorx. Even in condition of the worſt degree, — 
In groſs rebellion, and deteſted treaſon: 
Thou art a baniſh- d man, and here art come, 


Before the expiration of thy time, 


In braving arms againſt thy ſovereign. 


BoLing. As I was baniſh'd, I was baniſh'd Here 
ford ; 

But as I come, I come for Lancaſter. 
And, noble uncle, I beſeech your grace, 
Look on my wrongs with an indifferent eye: 
You are my father, for, methinks, in you 
I ſee old Gaunt alive; O, then, my father! 
Will you permit that I ſhall ſtand ee 
A wand'ring vagabond; my rights and royalties 
Pluck'd from my arms perforce, and given away 
To upſtart unthrifts? Wherefore was I born?* 
If that my couſin king be king of England, 


It muſt be granted, I am duke of Lancaſter. 
| You have a ſon, Aumerle, my noble kinſman; 


Had you firſt died, and he been thus trod down, 
He ſhould have found his uncle Gaunt : a father, 


6 On aobat condition] It mould be, in what condition, i. e. 
in vhat degree of guilt, The particles i in the old editions are of 
little credit. Joh NSON., | 


York's reply ſupports Dr. Johnſon's conjecture: 
Even in condition, &. MALONE. 


7 Look on my a0: ongs with an indifferent eye :] i. e. with an im- 
partial ce. Every juryman (ſays Sir Edward Coke) * to 
be 1 and indifferent.” MALoxx. 


Wherefore was I born?] To what purpoſe ſerves birth and 
Hara ſucceſſion? I am duke of Lancaſter by the ſame right of 
birth as the king 1 is King of — JonnsoN. 


1 
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To rouſe his wrongs, and chaſe them to the bay. 
I am denied to ſue my livery here, 
And yet my letters-patent give me leave: 

My father's goods are all diſtrain'd, and ſold ; 
And theſe, and all, are all amiſs employ'd. 
What would you have me do? I am a ſubject, 
And challenge law: Attornies are denied me; 
And therefore perſonally I lay my claim 
To my inheritance of free deſcent. 


NoxrH. The noble duke hath been too much 
abus'd. | 


Ross. It ſtands your grace upon, to do him 
right. 

IWirio. Baſe men by his endowments are made 
great. 


Toxx. My lords of England, let me tell you 
this,. — 

have had feeling of my couſin's wrongs, 

And labour'd all I could to do him right: 

But in this kind to come, in braving arms, 

Be his own carver, and cut out his way, 

To find out right with wrong,—it may not be; 

And you, that do abet him in this kind, 

Cheriſh rebellion, and are rebels all. 


9 To rouſe his wrongs, and chaſe them to the bay. ] By his wrongs 
are meant the perſons who wrong him. M. Masox. 


te ſue my livery Here,] A law phraſe belonging to the 


Kaan tenures. dee notes on K. Henry IV. P. I. Act IV. ſc. iii. 
STE EVENS. 


It ſtands your grace upon, 70 do him 857 i. e. it is your in- 
tereſt, it is matter of conſequence to you. in X. Richard III: 
0 it andi me much upon, 
Jo ſtop all hopes whoſe growth may r me.” 
Again, in Antony and Cleopatra : | 
© ————— It only and. h 
Our lives hon, to uſe our ſtrongeſt hands.“ 675 EVENs. 
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polation. STEEVENS, 
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NokxrH. The noble duke hath ſworn, his coming 


18 


But for his own: and; for the right of that, 
. We all have ſtrongly ſworn to give him aid ; 
And let him ne'er ſee joy, that breaks that oath, 


Lokk. Well, well, I ſee the iſſue of theſe arms; 
I cannot mend it, I muſt needs confeſs, 
Becauſe my power is weak, and all ill left : 
But, if I could, by Him that gave me life, 
I would attach you all, and make you ſtoop 


_ Unto the ſovereign mercy of the king ; 
But, fince I cannot, be it known to you, 


I do remain as neuter. So, fare you well; 
Unleſs you pleaſe to enter in the caſtle, 


And there repoſe you for this night. 


Boring. An offer, uncle, that we will accept, 
But we muſt win your grace, to go with us 


To Briſtol caſtle; which, they ſay, is held 


By Buſhy, Bagot, and their complices, 
The caterpillars of the commonwealth, 
Which I have ſworn to weed, and pluck : away. 


Yorx. It may be, I will go with you but yet 
I'll pauſe;* | 
For I am loath to break our country's laws. 
Nor friends, nor foes, to me welcome you are: 


| Things paſt redreſs, are now with me A care. 


[Exeuni. 


2 It nay be, I als; 20 with you rebar yet I'll pauſe ;] ſuſpecl, 
the words—with you, which ſpoil the metre, to be another inter- 


3 Things paſt redreſs, are now _ me paft care.] So, in 
Macbeth: 


6 — Things without remedy, 
„Should be without regard,” STEEVEXS. 
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SCENE IV.“ 
A Camp in Wales. 
Enter SALISBURY," and a Captain. 


Car. My lord of | Saliſbury, we have ſtaid ten 
days, EE es 
And hardly kept our countrymen together, 
And yet we hear no tidings from the king ; 
Therefore we will diſperſe ourſelves: farewell. 


SAL. Stay yet another day, thou truſty Welſh- 
| man; | 2 E | 
The king repoſeth all his confidence 
„ 1 
Cay. Tis thought, the king is dead; we will 
ae , . 
The bay- trees in our country are all wither'd,* 


1 + Here is a ſcene ſo unartfully and irregularly thruſt into an 
improper place, that I cannot but ſuſpect it accidentally tranſpoſed ; 
which, when the ſcenes were written on ſingle pages, might eaſily 
happen in the wildneſs of Shakſpeare's drama. This dialogue 
was, in the author's draught, 1 the ſecond ſcene in the 
_ enſuing act, and there I would adviſe the reader to inſert it, 
though I have not ventured on ſo bold a change. My conjecture 
is not ſo preſumptuous as may be thought. The play was not, 
in Shakſpeare's time, broken into acts; the editions publiſhed 
before his death, exhibit only a ſequence of ſcenes from the be- 
omg to the end, without any hint of a pauſe of action. In a 
drama fo deſultory and erratic, left in ſuch a ſtate, tranſpoſitions 
might eaſily be made. Joh nsoN. 8 | 


5 Saliſbury,] was John Montacute, Earl of Saliſbury, 
| os | | WALPOLE. 
5 The bay-trees, &c.] This enumeration of prodigies is in the 
higheſt degree poetical and ſtriking. Joh xSON. 
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And meteors fright the fixed ſtars of heaven; 
The pale-fac'd moon looks bloody on the earth, 
And lean-look'd prophets whiſper fearful change; 
Rich men look ſad, and ruffians dance and leap,—. 
The one, in fear to loſe what they enjoy, _ 
The other, to enjoy by rage and war: 
Theſe ſigns forerun the death or fall of kings.— 
Farewell; our countrymen are gone and fled, 
As well aſſur'd, Richard their king is dead. 
VV Os „ 
AI. Ah, Richard! with the eyes of heavy mind, 


I ſee thy glory, like a ſhooting ſtar, 


Fall to the baſe earth from the firmament! 
Thy ſun ſets weeping in the lowly weſt, 


Witneſſing ſtorms to come, woe, and unreſt: 


Thy friends are fled, to wait upon thy foes; 


And croſsly to thy good all fortune goes. [Exil. 


Some of theſe prodigies are found in Holinſned: In this yeare 
in a manner throughout all the realme of England, old baie trees 
withered, &c. e od 5 | 
Ihis was eſteemed a bad omen; for, as I learn from Thomas 
Lupton's Syxt Booke of Notable Thinges, 4to. bl. 1: * Neyther 


falling ſycknes, neyther devyll, wyll infeſt or hurt one in that 


place whereas a Bay zree is. The Romaynes calles it the plant of 
the good angell, &c. STEEVENS, FVV 
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ACT mL SCENE 
Bolingbroke's Camp at Briſtol. 


Enter BOLINGBROKE, YORK, NORTHUMBERLAND, 
 Perey, WiLLouGHBy, Ross: Officers behind with 
BusHy and GREEN, priſoners. 


Boiling. Bring forth theſe men.— _ 
Buſhy, and Green, I will not vex your ſouls 


With too much urging your pernicious lives, 

For *twere no charity: yet, to waſh your blood 

From off my hands, here, in the view of men, 

I will unfold ſome cauſes of your death. 

You have misled a prince, a royal king, 

A happy gentleman in blood and lineaments, 

By you unhappied and disfigur'd clean.? 

You have, in manner, with your ſinful hours, 

Made a divorce betwixt his queen and him; 

Broke the poſſeſſion of a royal bed,* 

And ſtain'd the beauty of a fair queen's cheeks 

With tears drawn from her eyes by your foul 
„„ | 5 

Myſelf—a prince, by fortune of my birth; 

Near to the king in blood; and near in love, 

Till you did make him miſinterpret me, 


au.] i. e. quite, completely. RE ED. 
So, in our author's 75 Sonnet: 3 

* And by and by, clean ſtarved for a look.” MAL ONE. 
8 You have, in manner, with your ſinful hours, 
Made a divorce betwixt his queen and him; ID 
Broke the poſſeſſion of a royal bed,] There is, I believe, no 
authority for this. Iſabel, the queen of the preſent play, was but 
nine years old. Richard's firſt queen, Anne, died in 1392, and 

the king was extremely fond of her. MaLone, 
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(Since preſently your ſouls muſt part your bodies,) 
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Have ſtoop'd my neck under your injuries, 
And ſigh'd my Engliſh breath in foreign clouds, 
Fating the bitter bread of baniſhment : 

Whilſt you have fed upon my ſignories, 
Diſpark'd my parks,” and fell'd my foreſt woods; 
From my own windows torn my houſehold coat, J 
Raz'd out my impreſs, leaving me no ſign, — 
Save men's opinions, and my living blood, — 
To ſhow the world I am a gentleman. 


This, and much more, much more than twice all 


this, 


Condemns you to the death See them deliver'd | 


ver 
To execution and the hand of death. 
Busnar. More welcome 1 is the ſtroke of death to 
me, 
Than Bolingbroke to England. —Lords, farewell. 


CRE EJ. My comfort is,—that heaven will take 


our ſouls, 


And plague injuſtice with the pains of hell. 


Borixe. My lord Northumberland, ſee them 
deſpatch'd. 


\ Exeunt NorTHUMBERLAND and Others, with 


_ priſoners, 


7 Diſpark d » 0 parks, To di/park is to throw down the hedges 
of an encloſure, Diſſepio. I meet with the word in Barret's 
Aldearie or Quadruple Dictionary, 1580. It alſo occurs in The 


Eflabliſhment of Prince Henry, 1610: © Foreſtes and Parkes of the 


Prince's di/parked and in Leaſe,” &c. STEEVENS, 


From my daun windjws torn my houſehold coat,] It was the 
practice when coloured glaſs was in uſe, of which there are ſtill 
ſome remains in old ſeats and churches, to anneal the arms of the 
family in the windows of the houſe. Joanson. 


3 Raz'd out my impreſs, &c.] The impreſs was a device or motto. 
Ferne, in his Blaxon of Gentry, , obſerves, “ that the arms, &c. 
of traitors and rebels may be 2 
they are fixed, or ſet.” STrEveNs. 


bed and removed, whereſoever | 
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Uncle, you ſay, the queen is at your houſe; 
For heaven's ſake, fairly let her be entreated: 
Tell her, I ſend to her my kind commends;, 

Take ſpecial care my greetings be deliver'd. 
Toxx. A gentleman of mine I have deſpatch'd 
With letters of your love to her at large. 

Boring. Thanks, gentle uncle. Come, lords, 
J 1 Ie 
To fight with Glendower and his complices; 
Awhile to work, and, after, holiday.“ | Exeunt. 


4 Thanks, gentle uncle, — Come, lords, away ; 
To fight with Glendower and his complices; 


Awhile to work, and, after, holiday. | Though the intermediate 


line has taken poſſeſſion of all the old copies, I have great ſuſpicion 
of its being an interpolation ; and have therefore ventured to throw 
it out. e firſt and third lines rhyme to each other; nor do 1 
imagine this was caſual, but intended by the poet. Were we to 
acknowledge the line genuine, it muſt argue the poet of forgetful- 


neſs and inattention to hiſtory. Bolingbroke is, as it were, but juſt 


arrived; he is now at Briſtol, weak in his numbers; has had no 


meeting with a parliament; nor is ſo far aſſured of the ſucceſſion, 
as to think of going to ſuppreſs inſurrections before he is planted 
in the throne. elites, we find the oppoſition of Glendower begins 
The Firſt Part of K. Henry IV. and Mortimer's defeat by that 


hardy Welchman is the tidings of the firſt ſcene of that play. 
Again, though Glendower, in the very firſt year of K. Henry IV. 
began to be troubleſome, put in for the ſupremacy of Wales, and 


impriſoned Mortimer; yet it was not till the ſucceeding year that 


the King employed any force againſt him. THEOBAL PD. 


This emendation, which I think is juſt, has been followed by : 
Sir T. Hanmer, but is neglected by Dr. Warburton. JoH NSN. 


It is evident from the preceding ſcene, that there was a force 
in Wales, which Bolingbroke might think it neceſſary to ſuppreſs; 
and why might not Shakſpeare call it Glendower's? When we 
next ſee Bolingbroke, he is in Wales, and mentions his having 
received intelligence that the Welchmen are diſperſed. RxRD. 


Mr. Heath obſerves, that Bolingbroke marched to Cheſter, pro- 


bably with a view to attack the Welſh army headed by Lord Sa- 
libury, He thinks therefore the line is genuine. See ſc. iii. p. 283. 
Stowe expreſsly ſays that ** Owen Glendower ſerved King Richard 
at Flint-Gaftle,” MaLoNE, : Flt 
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8 EN E II. 
The coaſt of Wales. A caſtle in VIeW. 


Flouriſh: drums and trumpets. Enter King Ricnagy, 
Biſhop of Carlifle, AUMERLE, and Soldiers. 


K. Rich. Barkloughly caſtle call you this at hand? 


Aun. Yea, my lord: How brooks your grace the 
air, 3 „„ 
After late toſſing on the breaking ſeas? 5 


. Ric. Needs muſt I like it well; I weep for 


oy, | 

To ſtand upon my kingdom once again.— 
Dear earth, I do ſalute thee with my hand, 
Though rebels wound thee with their horſes? hoofs: 
As a long parted mother with her child 
Plays fondly with her tears, and ſmiles in meeting ;* 
So, weeping, ſmiling, greet I thee, my earth, 


Here may be properly inſerted the laſt ſcene of the ſecond ad. 
| | | Jonxsox. 
After late toffing, &c.] The old copies redundantly read: 
Alter your {8 toſſing, &c. STEEVENS. | 
| ſmiles in meeting;] It has been propoſed to read—m 
aweeping; and this change the repetition in the next line ſeems 
plainly to point out. STEEVENS. 5 : 


As a long parted mother with her child 
Plays fendly with her tears, and ſmiles in meeting ; | 
Ns en, nAoxow iA ey xtpror im 
„ Hat 2" 1 do opus tui x nad ii AL XOAT &@ 
© AAKPYOEN TEAAZAEA.” Hom, II. Z. 
Perhaps /miles is here uſed as a ſubſtantive. As a mother plays 
fondly with her child from whom ſhe has been a long time parted, 
crying, and at the ſame time ſmiling, at meeting him. 
It has been propoſed to read—ſmiles in weeping ; and I once 
thought the emendation very plauſible. But I am now perſuaded 
the text is right. If we read weeping, the long parted mother and 


6 


TW 


7 
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And do thee favour with my royal hands. 

Feed not thy ſovereign's foe, my gentle carth, 
Nor with thy ſweets comfort his rav'nous ſenſe: 

But let thy ſpiders, that ſuck up thy venom, 

And heavy-gaited toads, lie in their way; 

Doing annoyance to the treacherous feet, 

Which with uſurping ſteps do trample thee. 

Yield ſtinging nettles to mine enemies: 

And when they from thy boſom pluck a over, 
Guard it, I pray thee,” with a lurking adder; 

| Whole double tongue may with a mortal touch 

Throw death upon thy ſovereign's enemics.— 

Mock not my ſenſeleſs conjuration, lords; 

This earth ſhall have a feeling,“ and theſe ſtones 

Prove armed ſoldiers, ere her native king 

Shall falter under foulrebellion's arms. - 


Bishop. Fear not, my lord; that Power, that 


made you king, 
Hath power to keep you king, in ſoite of all. 
The means that heaven yields muſt be embrac'd, 
And not ITC ; waned if heaven would, 


her child do not meet, and there is no particular cauſe — for 


either her ſmiles or her tears. MaLone. 

From the actual ſmiles and tears of the long parted ecker. &c. 
we m. I think, ſufficiently infer that ſhe had me: with her child. 

| STEEVENS. 


7 Guard i it, J pray thee, | Guard it, beiße. here, as in many 
other places, border i it. MaLoxx. 


8 This earth ſhall have a feeling, | Perhaps Milton had not 


forgot this paſſage, when he wrote, in his Comus— 
— dumb things ſhall be mov'd to ſympathize, 


« And the brute earth hall lend her nerves, and ſhake.” 
STEEVENS., 
9 Fear not, my lord; &c.] Of this ſpeech, the four laſt lines 
were reſtored from the firſt edition by Mr. Pope. They were, I 
{uppoſe, omitted by the players only to ſhorten the hogs, for 
they are worthy of the author and ſuitable to the perſonage. | 
Jouns0N. 
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And we will not, heaven's offer we refuſe; 
The proffer'd means of fuccour and redreſs. 


Aun. He means, my lord, that we are too remiſs; 


Whilſt Bolingbroke, through our ſecurity, 


Grows ſtrong and great, in ſubſtance, and in friends. 


K. Rica. Diſcomfortable couſin! know'ſtthou not, 
That, when the ſearching eye of heaven is hid 
Behind the globe, and lights the lower world, 


Then thieves and robbers range abroad unſeen, 


In murders, and in outrage, bloody here; 


But when, from under this terreſtrial ball, 


He fires the proud tops of the eaſtern pines,? 

And darts his light through every guilty hole, 
Then murders, treaſons, and deteſted ſins, 
Thecloak of night being pluck'd from off cheir backs, 


elſe, if heaven ao, 
"a ave will not, heaven's offer awe ref uſe | Thus the « quarto 


1597, except that the word if is wanting. The quarto 1608, and 
the late editions, read And we would ot, The word if was 


ſupplied by Mr. Pope. Both the metre and the ſenſe ſhow that 
it was accidentally omitted in the firſt copy. MaLoxk. 


and lights the lower world,) The old copies read—that 


| lights, The emendation was made by Dr. Johnſon. Senſe might 
be obtained by a ſlight tranſpolition, without changing the words 


of the original text : 
That when the fearching e eye of heaven, that lights | 
T he lower «world, is hid behind the globe; 


By the lower world, as the paſſage is amended by Dr. Johnſon, we 


muſt underſtand, @ world lower than this of ours; 1 ſuppoſe, our 


"Antipodes, MALONE. 
That this is the ſenſe of the paſſage, i is obvious from the Days | 


application of the ſimile: 
So, when this thief, this traitor Bolingbroke, — 
Who all this while hath revell'd in the night, 
« Whilſt we were wand'ring with the arzipodes,— 
«« Shall ſee us riſing in our throne the eaſt,” &c. HexLEY, 
The lower world may ſignify our avorld, MALONE. 


3 He fires the proud tops of the eaftern pines, It is not eaſy to 


point out an image more ſtriking and beautiful than this, in any 


poet, whether ancient or modern, STEEVENS, | 
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Stand bare and naked, trembling at themſelves ? 
So when this thief, this traitor, Bolingbroke, — 
Who all this while hath revell'd in the night, 
Whilſt we were wand'ring with the antipodes,— 
Shall ſee us riſing in our throne the eaſt, 

His treaſons will fit bluſhing in his face, 
Not able to endure the fight of day, 
But, ſelf-affrighted, tremble at his fin. 


Not all the water in the rough-rude ſea 


Can waſh the balm from an anointed king : 
The breath of worldly men cannot depoſe 

The deputy elected by the Lord: 

For every man that Bolingbroke hath preſs'd, 
To lift ſhrewd ſteel againſt our golden crown, 


Die breath of worldly men, &c.] Here is the doctrine of inde- 
feaſible right expreſſed in the ſtrongeſt terms; but our poet did not 
learn it in the reign of K. James, to which it is now the practice 
of all writers, whoſe opinions are regulated by faſhion or intereſt, 
to impute the . of every tenet which they have been taught 
to think falſe or fooliſh. Jon NSsO N. Lak | 


Far be it from me to palliate the conduct of the wretched James; 
but the truth is that the inherent rights of the people had been ill 
underſtood, or rather were not acknowledged, by bis predeceſſors. 
The doctrine of the divine right of kings, and of the paſſive obe- 
dience of ſubjects, have never been carried further in any country 
than in this iſland, while the houſe of Tudor ſate on the throne. 
Of this fat, the Homilies, compoſed during the reign of young 
Edward, and appointed in the Thirty-nine Articles to be read in 
churches, furniſh ſtriking and beck proof. Take, as an in- 
ſtance, the following extract from the Homily againſt Diſobedience 
and wilful Rebellion ; As the name of the king is very often attri- 
buted and given unto God in holy ſcriptures, ſo doth God himſelf 
in the ſame ſcriptures ſometime vouchſafe to communicate his name 
with earthly princes, terming them Gods.” 1 part. And in the 4th 
fart, we are directed to call to remembrance the heavy wrath 
and dreadful indignation of Almighty God againſt ſubjects as do 
only but inwardly grudge, mutter, and murmur againſt their governors, = 
though their inward treaſon, ſo privily hatched in their breaſts 
come not to an open declaration of their doings.” HoLT WHITE. 
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God for his Richard hath in heavenly pay 
A glorious angel: then, if angels fight, 


Weak men muſt fall; for heaven full guards the 
right. 


Enter SALISBURY. 


Welcome, my lord; How far off lies your power? 


SAL. Nor near, nor further off, my gracious 


lord, 


Than this weak arm: Diſcomfort guides my tongue, 


And bids me ſpeak of nothing but deſpair. 
One day too late, I fear, my noble lord, 
Hath clouded all thy happy days on earth: 
O, call back yeſterday, bid time return, 


And thou ſhalt have twelve thouſand fighting men! 


To- day, to- day, unhappy day, too late, 


O' erthrovs thy joys, friends, fortune, and thy ſtate; 


For all the Welſhmen, hearing thou wert dead, 


Are gone to Bolingbroke, diſpers'd, and fled. 


Av. Comfort, my Liege: Why looks your grace 
I pale? 


K. Rich. But now, the blood of twenty thouſand 


men 
Did triumph in my face, and they are fled; 
And, till ſo much blood thither come again, 
Have I not reaſon to look pale and dead?“ 


All fouls that will be ſafe, fly from my tide ; 


For time hath ſet a blot upon my pride. 


3 o Aer ta not reaſon to look poke and dead ?] So, in K. Mas 516. 
II; 
Even ſuch a man 
. So dull, ſo dead in book, ſo woe-begone, 
« Drew Priam's curtains in the dead of night.” 
Aga , in A Midſummer Night's Dream : 
* Io ſhould a murderer look, * dead, ſo grim.” 


MaroNnt. 
—F 
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Auu. Comfort, my liege; remember who you 
are. 

K. Rich. I had forgot myſelf: Am I not King? 
Awake, thou ſluggard 5 majeſty ! thou ſleep'ſt. 
Is not the king's name forty thouſand names?“ 
Arm, arm, my name! a puny ſubject ſtrikes 
At thy great glory.—Look not to the ground, 
Ye favourites of a king; Are we not high? 
High be our thoughts: I know, my uncle York 
Hath power enough to ſerve our turn. But who 
Comes here? . 


Enter Sci Koop. 


SCROOP. More health and happineſs betide may 
liege, 
Than can my care-tun'd tongue deliver him! 


K. Rich. Mine ear is open,” ; and my heart pre- 
ar'd; 
The worſt is worldly loſs, thou canſt unfold. 
Say, is my kingdom loſt? why, *twas my care; 
And what loſs 1s it, to be rid of care? 
Strives Bolingbroke to be as great as we? 
Greater he ſhall not be; if he ſerve God, 


Auggard at, $o the folio. The quartos have—coward. 
MaLoNe. 


5 Is not the ting s name forty thouſand names 7 Thus, in Ar 
Richard ITT: 
| * Beſides, the king's name is a tower of ſtrength.” 

See a ſpeech of Antigonus, in Plutarch, of this kind, Vol. II. 
p. 199, 4to. Gr. 8. 


Mine ear is open, &c. 1 It ſeems to bs the deſign of the poet 
to raiſe Richard to eſteem in his fall, and conſequently to intereſt 
the reader in his favour. He gives him only paſſive fortitude, the 

virtue of a confeſſor, rather than of a king. In his proſperity we 
ſaw him im rious and oppreſſive; but in his diſtreſs he is wile, 
patient, and pious, J NSON. | 


„ 
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We'll ſerve him too, and be his fellow ſo: 
Revolt our ſubjects? that we cannot mend; 
They break their faith to God, as well as us: 


Cry, woe, deſtruction, ruin, loſs, decay; 
The worſt is—death, and death will have his day, 


 Scroop. Glad am I, that your highneſs is ſo 
| - grm'd | 
To bear the tidings of calamity. 


Like an unſeaſonable ſtormy day, . 
Which makes the ſilver rivers drown their ſhores, 
As if the world were all diſſolv'd to tears; E 


So high above his limits ſwells the rage 
Of Bolingbroke, covering your fearful land 


With hard bright ſteel, and hearts harder than ſteel. 
White beards have arm'd their thin and hairleſs 


EE ſcalps | 
Againſt thy majeſty; boys, with women's voices, 
Strive to ſpeak big, and clap their female joints 
In ſtiff unwieldy arms againſt thy crown: 
Thy very beadſmen learn to bend their bows? 
7 White beards—] Thus the quartos. The fiſt folio, with 
a ridiculous blunder, - White bears, STEEVENS. N 


8 —— ard clap their female joint. —] Mr. Pope more elegantly 
reads—and cla; which has been adopted by the ſubſequent 
editors. But the emendation does not ſeem abſolutely neceſſary, 

| | | _ _MarLoxs, 
Clip would be ſtill nearer than cia. RIrSsON. 


Lee, in his Mithridates, has imitated this paſſage; AR IV: 
he very boys, like Cupids dreſs'd in arms, 


Clap their young harneſs'd thighs, and truſt to battle. 


STEEVENS, 


9 Thy very beadſmen learn to bend their bows —] Such is the 
reading of all the copies; yet I doubt whether bead/men be right, 


for the bow ſeems to be mentioned here as the proper weapon of a 


beadſman. The king's beadſmen were his chaplains. Treviſa calls 
himſelf the b-ad/man of his patron. Bead/man might likewiſe be 
any man maintained by charity to pray for his benefactor. Han- 
mer reads—he very beadſman, but 7hy is better. JounsonN. 
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Of double-fatal yew * againſt thy ſtate; 

Yea, diſtaff women manage ruſty bills 
Againſt thy ſeat: both young and old rebel, 
And all goes worſe than I have power to tell. 


K. Rich. Too well, too well, thou tell'ſt a tale 
ſo ill. 5 
Where is the earl of Wiltſhire? where is Bagot? 
What is become of Buſhy ? where is Green? 


The 8 of the text is right enough : As boys ſtrive to 
ſpeak big, and claſp their effeminate joints in ſtiff unwieldy arms, 
Kc. * ſo his very bead/men learn to bend their bows againſt him.“ 
Their does not abſolutely denote that the bow was their uſual or 
proper weapon; but only taken up and appropriated by them on 


this occaſion; PreRcy. 


2 Of double: fatal yew —] Called ſo, becauſe the leaves of the 
yew are 2 and the wood is employed for inſtruments of 
death. Ak BURTON. | e | 

From ſome of the ancient ſtatutes it appears that every Engliſh- 
man, while archery was practiſed, was obliged to keep in his Fouſe 
either a bow of yea or Ga other wood. It ſhould ſeem there- 
fore that yeavs were not only planted in church-yards to defend the 

_ churches from the wind, but on account of their uſe in making 
boot; while by the benefit of being ſecured in encloſed places, 

their poiſonous quality was kept from doing miſchief to cattle. 
Re i 5 . STEEVENS. 

3 Where is the earl of Wiltſhire ® where is Bagot? | 

What is become of Buſhy ? where is Green ?| Here are four of 
them named; and, within a very few lines, the king hearing they had 
made their peace with Bolingbroke, calls them rec Judaſſes. But 
how was their peace made? Why, with the loſs of their heads. 
This being explained, Aumerle ſays : 

« Is Buſhy, Green, and the earl of Wiltſhire dead?“ 
So that Bagot ought to be left out of the queſtion : and, indeed he 
had made the beſt of his way for Cheſter, and from thence had 
eſcaped into Ireland. . | | 

The poet could not be guilty of ſo much forgetfulneſs and abſur- 
dity, The tranſcribers muſt have blundered. It ſeems probable 
to me that he wrote, as I have conjecturally altered the text: 
Where is the earl of Wiltſhire ? where is he got? | 
i. e. into what corner of my dominions is he ſunk and ab/conded. 
OB Ee | TH £0BALD. 
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That they have let the dangerous enemy 
Meaſure our confines with ſuch peaceful ſteps ? 
If we prevail, their heads ſhall pay for it. 
I warrant, they have made peace with Bolingbroke. 
S$croop. Peace have they made with him, indeed, 
ff. >, ; 
R. Rich. O villains, vipers, damn'd without re- 
demption ! Es 85 


Dogs, eaſily won to fawn on any man! 
Snakes, in my heart-blood warm'd, that ſting my 


N heart! „ 1 
Three Judaſſes, each one thrice worſe than Judas! 
Would they make peace? terrible hell make war 
Upon their ſpotted ſouls for this offence ! 


ScROOP. Sweet love, I ſee, changing his property, 


Turns to the ſoureſt and moſt deadly hate :— 
Again uncurſe their ſouls; their peace is made 


With heads, and not with hands: thoſe whom you 


Have felt the worſt of death's deſtroying wound, 


And lie full low, grav'd + in the hollow ground. 


This emendation Dr. Warburton adopts. Hanmer leaves a blank 
after Wiltſhire. I believe the author, rather than tranſcriber, 
made a miſtake. Where is he got, does not ſound in my ear like an 
expreſſion of Shakſpeare. Joh nsoN. 5 | 

I agree with Johnſon in thinking that this was a miſtake of the 
author's, becauſe we find a miſtake of the ſame nature in the ſecond 
act, where Bolingbroke ſays, that Briſtol caſtle was held by Buſhy 
and Bagot; yet it is certain that Bagot was not taken at Briſtol, for 
we find him afterwards accuſing Aumerle of treaſon ; and in the 
parting ſcene between him, Green, and Buſhy, he declares his in- 
tention of flying to the King in Ireland. M. Mason. | 


Perhaps Shakſpeare intended to mark more ſtrongly the pertur- 
bation of the king by making him inquire at firſt for Bagot, 
whoſe loyalty, on Further recollection, might ſhow him the 1mpro- 
priety of his queſtion, Malo xx. | 


; grav' ] The verb, 70 grave, is not peculiar to 
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Aum. Is Buſhy, Green, and the earl of Win 
ſhire, dead? 


Scroop. Yea, all of them at Briſtol loſt their 
heads. 


Aon. Where is the duke my father with his power? 


K. Rich. No matter . of comfort no man 
| ſpeak : 
Let's talk of graves, of worms, and Pipi ; 
Make duſt our paper, and with rainy eyes 
Write ſorrow on the boſom of the earth. 
Let's chooſe executors, and talk of wills; 
And yet not ſo, — for what can we bequeath, 
Save our depoſed bodies to the ground ? 
Our lands, our lives, and all are Bolingbroke's, 


And nothing can we call our own, but death; 


And that ſmall model of the barren earth, 
Which ſerves as paſte and cover to our bones." 
For heaven's ſake, let us on upon the ground, 


DES So, in Gower De Con faſſione Amantis, lib. iii. fol. 38. 
| * Unto the hound, unto the raven, 
„% She was none erw graven,” STEEVENS, 


5 And that ſmall model of the barren earth,] He uſes model for 
mould, That earth, which cloſing upon the body, takes its form, 
This interpretation the next line ſeems to authorize. JonunsoN. 


Perhaps, all that model, in the preſent inſtance, means, is the 
| po rene hillock of earth which af ertains the length and breadth 

the body beneath it. In this ſenſe it may be termed its model. 
STEEVENS. 


Shakſpeare generally 1 model, not for an exemplar, but for a 
thing made after a pattern. So, in a former ſcene of this play: 
thou ſee'ſt thy wretched brother die, 


Who was the madel of thy father's life.“ 
See Vol. VI. p. 321, n. 5. Model, however, may be aſed for 
mould, Sec Minſhieu's Di cr. in v. MaLoxe. 


6 Which ſerves as paſle &c.] A metaphor, not of the moſt 
ſublime kind, taken from a pie. Joh xNxSOx. 
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And tell ſad ſtories of the death of kings :— 


How ſome have been depos'd, ſome ſlain in war; 
Some haunted by the ghoſts they have depos'd; 
Some poiſon'd by their wives, ſome ſleeping kill'd; 
All murder'd :—For within the hollow crown, 
That rounds the mortal temples of a kin 


| Keeps death his court: and there the antick lits,* 


Scoffing his ſtate, and grinning at his pomp; 
Allowing him a breath, a little ſcene 

To monarchize, be fear” d, and kill with looks; 
Infuſing him with ſelf and vain concelt,— 

As if this fleſh, which walls about our life, 
Mere braſs impregnable; and, eee thus. 
Comes at the laſt, and with a little 

Bores through his caſtle wall, ant king! 
Cover your heads, and mock not fleſh and blood 
With ſolemn reverence; throw away reſpect, 
Tradition,“ form, and ceremonious duty, 
For you have but miſtook me all this while: 

T live with bread like you, feel want, taſte grief, 
Need friends :—Subjected thus, 

How can you wy to me iI am a Sing? 


= the ghoſts they have * ;] Such is the reading of al 
| as old copies. The modern editors, in the room of have depos d, 
ſubſtituted di/po//2/s'd., STEEVENS, 


8 


fool of old farces, whoſe chief part is to deride and diſturb the 
graver and more ſplendid perſonages. JonnsoN. 

If there be any ſuch alluſion intended, it is to the od Vice, 1 
indeed, W to have been ſuch a character as Dr. Johnſon de- 
ſeribes. The Feol was rather introduced to be laughed at. 


Rirsox. 
So, in the Firſt Part of K. Henr 


% Thou antick death, which Ja loch U us here to ſcoin!” 
| STEEVENS, 


9 Tradition ] This word ſeems his uſed for 3 practices: 
that is, e/abl;/bed or N _ Jon nsoN, 


there the antick /its,] Here is an alluſion to the antickor 
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Can. My lord, wiſe men ne'er wall their TE 
woes, 
But preſently prevent the ways to wail. 
| To fear the foe, ſince fear oppreſſeth ſtrength, 
Gives, in your weakneſs, ſtrength unto your foe, 
And ſo your follies fight againſt yourſelf. 
| Fear, and be ſlain; no worſe can come, to fight : : 
And fight and die, is death deſtroying death; 
Where fearing dying, pays death ſervile breath. 


Aunm. My father hath a power, inquire of him; ; 
And learn to make a body of a limb. 


K. Ricn. Thou chid'ſt me well: Proud Boling- 
". DroRE, 1 come - 
To change blows with thee for our day of doom. 
This ague-fit of fear is over-blown; 
An eaſy taſk it is, to win our own. 
Say, Scroop, where lies our uncle with his power ? ? 
Speak ſweetly, man, although thy looks be ſour. 


SCROOP. Men Judge by the complexion of the 


The ſtate and inclination of the day : 
So may you by my dull and heavy eye, 
My tongue hath but a heavier tale to ſay. 
1 play the torturer, by ſmall and ſmall, 
To lengthen out the worſt that muſt be ſpoken :— 
' Your uncle York hath join'd with * | 
And all your northern caſtles yielded up, 
And all your ſouthern oak in arms 
Upon his party. 


K. Rien. Thou haſt ſaid enough. 
Beſhrew thee, couſin, which didſt lead me forth 
[To AUMERLE. 


death deflroying death;] That is, to die fighting, is to 


return the evil that we ſuffer, to deſtroy the deſtroyers. I once 
T N SON. 


read death PTY death; but deſtroying is as well. 
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Of that ſweet way I was in to deſpair! 
What ſay you now? What comfort have we now? 
By heaven, I'll hate him cverlaſtngly, 
That bids me be of comfort? any more. 
Go, to Flint caſtle; there I'll pine away; = 
A king, woe's ſlave, ſhall kingly woe obey.. 
That power I have, diſcharge; and let oh + go. 
To ear the land? that hath ſome hope to grow, 
For I have none :—Let no man ſpeak again 
To alter this, for counſel is but vain. 


Adu. My liege, one word. 


K. Rich. Ale does me double wrong, 
That wounds me with the flatteries of his tongue. 
Diſcharge my followers, let them hence; Away, 

| From Richard' s night, to a: $ fair day. 
n ; 
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l hate him exerlaflinghy, = % 
© That bids me be of comfort —] This fentiwnalt 5 is drawn fo 
nature. Nothing is more offenſive to a mind convinced that its 
diſtreſs is without a remedy, and preparing to ſubmit quietly to 
Irreſiſtible calamity, than theſe petty an 2 jectured comforts - 

which unſkilful officiouſneſs thinks i it virtue to ae. f 
Jon xsox. 


Ss: 4 er the land ] i.e. to plangh it. 80, in IP; well that 


ends abel; | 
| « He that ear: my land, ſpares my team,” Srrzvivs, 
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SCENE -HE 
Wales. Before Flint Caſtle.“ 


Enter with drum and colours, BOLINGBROKE and 
Forces; YORK, NORTHUMBERLAND, and Others. 


Bolivc. So that by this intelligence we learn, 
The Welſhmen are diſpers'd; and Saliſbury. 

Is gone to meet the king, who lately landed, 

With ſome few private friends, upon this coaſt. 


NoxTn. The news is very fair and good, my lord; 
Richard, not far from hence, hath hid his head. 


Doxkx. It would beſeem the lord Northumberland, 
To ſay king Richard :—Alack the heavy day, 
When ſuch a ſacred king ſhould hide his head! 


| Noxrn. Your grace miſtakes me; only to be brief, 
- Left I his title our. © e 
Yokk. The time hath been, BE 
Would you have been ſo brief with him, he would 
Have been ſo brief with you, to ſhorten you, 
For taking ſo the head,” your whole head's length. 


Boring. Miſtake not, uncle, further than you 
mould. 5 5 


5 Flint Caſtle.] In our former edition I had called this ſcene 
the ſame with the preceding. That was at Barkloughly caſtle, on 
the coaſt where Richard landed ; but Bolingbroke never marched 
further in Wales than to Flint. The interview between him and 
| Richard was at the caſtle of Flint, where this ſcene ſhould be ſaid 
to lie, or rather in the camp of Bolingbroke before that caſtle. — 
Go to Flint caſtle,” See above. STEEveNs. 3 


* Your grace miſtakes me;] The word—me, which is wanting in 
the old copies, was ſupplied by Sir T. Hanmer. STztEvens. 
For taking ſo the head,] To take the head is, to act without 


reſtraint ; to take undue liberties. We now ſay, we give the 
horſe his head, when we relax the reins. JIoHNSõ . 
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ZTokk. Take not, good couſin, further than you 
___ ſhould, 
Leſt you miſ-take: The heavens are o'er your 
head. Rs 


Boring. I know it, uncle; and oppoſe not 
Myſelf againſt their will. But who comes here?“ 


Enter Percy. 
Well, Harry; what, will not this caſtle yield?! ? 
Percy. The caſtle royally is mann'd, my lord, 
Againſt thy entrance. 


Boring. Royally! 
Why, it contains no king? 


ier Tes, my good lord, 
It doth contain a king; king Richard lies 
Within the limits of yon lime and ſtone: 
And with him are lord Aumerle, lord Saliſbury, 
Sir Stephen Scroop; beſides a clergyman 
Of holy reverence, who, I cannot learn. 


None Belike, it is the biſhop of Carliſſe. 


6 ] know it, uncle; and oppoſe m not 
Miyſelf againſt their auill. But who comes here P] Theſe lines 
_ ſhould be regulated thus : 
I know it, uncle; and oppoſe not kr 
Againſt their auill. But who comes here? 
Such is the regulation of the old copies. MaLone. 


I regard the word my/elf, as an ROPES, and conceive 
Shak ſpeare to have written— 


and oppoſe not 
Againſt their will. | 
To oppy/e may be here a verb neuter. So, in X. Lear: 
60 a ſervant, thrill'd with remorſe, 


„ Oppos'd againſt the act.“ STEEVENS. 


7 Well, Harry; what, will not this caſtle yield?] The old co i 
deſtroys the metre by reading—Welcome, Harry; The eme 
tion is Sir T. Hanmer's. Srrxvzxs. 


KING RICHARD Il. a8; 


BoLing. Noble lord, [To Noxrn. ä 


Go to the rude ribs of that ancient caſtle; * 


Through brazen trumpet ſend the breath of parle 


Into his ruin'd ears, and thus deliver. 

Harry Bolingbroke 

On both his knees, doth kiſs king Richard's hand; 
And ſends allegiance, and true faith of heart, 

To his moſt royal perſon: hither come 

Even at his feet to lay my arms and power; 
Provided that, my baniſhment repeal'd, 

And lands reſtor'd again, be freely granted: 

If not, I'll uſe the advantage of my power, 

And lay the ſummer's duſt with ſhowers of blood, 


Rain'd from the wounds of ſlaughter'd Engliſhmen: : 
The which, how far off from the mind of Boling- 


broke 5 
It is, ſuch crimſon tempeſt ſhould bedrench 
The freſh green lap of fair king Richard's land, 
My ſtooping duty tenderly ſhall ſhow, _ 
Go, ſignify as much; while here we march 
Upon the graſly carpet of this plain.— 


[NoRTHUMBERLAND advances to the Caſtle, with 


a Trumpet. 
Let's march without the noiſe of threat ning drum, 
That from the caſtle's totter'd battlements 
Our fair appointments may be well perus'd. 
Methinks, king Richard and myſelf ſhould meet 
With no leſs terror than the elements 


8 Neble lord, 


Go to the rude ribs, &c. ] It is obſervable that our author in 
his addreſſes to r often begins with an ane. So, in 
Troilus and Creſida, Act II. ſc. iii: 
« Agam. Princes, | 
What grief hath ſet the jaundice on your. cheeks?“ 
This obſervation may be of uſe in other places, where in the 


old copies, by the miſtake of the tranſeriber, the metre is deſtroyed 


by this regulation not n objeryed. Malox E. 
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Of fire and water, when their thund'ring ſhock 
At meeting tears the cloudy cheeks of heaven. 


Be he the fire, I'll be the yielding water: 


The rage be his, while on the earth 1 rain 
My waters; on the earth, and not on him. 
March on, and mark king Richard how he looks, 


A parle ſounded, and anſwered by another trumpet 
within, Flouriſh. Enter on the walls King Ri- 

 CHARD, the Biſhop of Carliſle,” AUMERLE, Scoop, 
and SALISBURY. EO _ 


gk. See, ſee, king Richard doth himſelf ap- 


ear,“ 


As doth the bluſhing diſcontented ſun 

From out the fiery portal of the eaſt; _ 
When he perceives the envious clouds are bent 
To dim his glory, and to ſtain the track 


Of his bright paſſage to the occident. 


| Yet looks he like a king; behold, his eye, 
As bright as is the eagle's, lightens forth 


Controlling majeſty; Alack, alack, for woe, 


That any harm ſhould ſtain ſo fair a ſhow! 
K. Rich. We are amaz'd; and thus long have 


we ſtood | 


To watch the fearful bending of thy knee, 


| N 7s NORTHUMBERLAND. | 
Becauſe we thought ourſelt thy lawful king: 
And if we be, how dare thy joints forget 


9 the Biſhop of Carliſle, ] was Thomas Merkes, WaLeoLr. 


2 See, fee, king Richard doth himſelf appear, ] The following fit 
lines are abſurdly given to Bolinghroke, who is made to condemn 


his own conduct and diſculp the king's. It is plain theſe fix and 


the four following all belong to Vork. WarBURTON. 


It ſhould be obſerved that the four laſt of theſe lines are in all 


the copies given to York. STEEVENS, | 


i #% 
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To pay their awful duty to our preſence ? 

If we be not, ſhow us the hand of God 

That hath diſmiſs'd us from our ſtewardſhip ; 
For well we know, no hand of blood and bone 
Can gripe the ſacred handle of our ſcepter, 
Unleſs he do profane, ſteal, or uſurp. _ 
And though you think, that all, as you have done, 
Have torn their ſouls, by turning them from us, 
And we are barren, and bereft of friends ;— 
Yet know,—my maſter, God omnipotent, 

ls muſt ring in his clouds, on our behalf, 
Armies of peſtilence; and they ſhall ſtrike 
Your children yet unborn, and unbegot, 

That lift your vaſſal hands againſt my head, 
And threat the glory of my precious crown. 
Tell Bolingbroke, (for yond', methinks, he is,) 
That every ſtride he makes upon my land, 

Is dangerous treaſon: He is come to ope 
The purple teſtament of bleeding war; 

But ere the crown he looks for live in peace, 
Ten thouſand bloody crowns of mothers? ſons 
Shall ill become the flower of England's face; + 
Change the complexion of her maid-pale peace 


3 The purple teſtament of bleeding war;] I once thought that 
Shakſpeare might have had the ſacred book (which is frequently 
covered with purple leather) in his hong: but the following 


note renders ſuch a ſuppoſition extremely doubtful. Maroxe. 
I believe our author uſes the word tefament in its legal ſenſe. 


Bolingbroke is come to open the teſtament of war, that he may 


peruſe what is decreed there in his favour. Purple is an epithet 
referring to the future effuſion of blood. STEEVENS. 

Mr. Steevens is certainly right in his interpretation of this paſſage. 
See Julius Ceſar: | „ | Dl 
Now, while your prrpled hands do reek and ſmoke, 

“ Fulfil your pleaſure.” MALONE. 


Hut ere the crown he looks for live in peace, 
Ten thouſand bloody crowns of mothers ſons | : 
Shall ill become the flower of England's face;] By the flower of 
Ergland”s Face is meant the choiceſt youths of England, who ſhall 
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To ſcarlet indignation, and bedew 
Her paſtures? graſs with faithful Engliſh blood. 


Noxtn. The King of heaven forbid, our lord the 
kin 5 

Should ſo with civil and uncivil arms 

Be ruſh'd upon! Thy thrice-noble couſin, 

Harry Bolingbroke, doth humbly kiſs thy hand, 
And by the honourable tomb he ſwears, 

That ſtands upon thy royal grandſire's bones; 
And by the royalties of both your bloods, 

_ Currents that ſpring from one moſt gracious head; 

And by the buried hand of warlike Gaunt; *? 


be ſlaughtered in this | x bi or have Bloody cr crowns. 7. he flower 


of England's face, to deſign her choiceſt youth, is a fine and noble 
expreſſion. Pericles, by a fimilar thought, ſaid “ that the de- 
ſtruction of the Athenian youth was a fatality like cutting off the 
ſpring from the year.” WarBuRToON. 


Dr. Warburton reads—1ight in peace, but /ive in peace is more 


ſuitable to Richard's intention, which is to tell him, that though _ 


he ſhould get the crown by rebellion, it will be long before it will 


| live in peace, be ſo ſettled as to be firm. The flower of * ; 
face, is very happily explained. Jonnson. 


The flower of England's face, I believe, means England s Haauery 


face, the flowery ſurface of England's ſoil. The ſame kind of 
expreſſion is uſed in Sidney's Arcadia, p. 2: opening the 


cherry of her lips,“ i. e. her cherry lips. BA in, p. 240, edit. 
1633: the ſweet and beautiful fowwer of her face.“ 
; Drayton, in Mortimer's Epiſtle to Queen Iſabell. 
« And in the field advance our plumy creſt, 
« And march upon fair England” S. flow'ry breaſt.” 
STEEVENS, 


Hier paſtures' graſs —] Old copies—paftors. Corrected by 


Mr. Theobald. MALONE. 


3 And by the buried hand of warlike Gaunt;] Dr. Warburton 
would read— 


And by the warlike hand of buried Gaunt ; 

and this, no doubt, was Shakſpeare's meaning, though he has 

affectedly miſplaced the epithets. Thus, in King Fohn, we have— 
«© There is no malice in this burning coal, 


Inſtead of— 
There is no malice burning in this coal. 5 
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And by the worth and honour of himſelf, 
Compriſing all that may be ſworn or ſaid, — 
His coming hither hath no further ſcope, 
Than for his lineal royalties, and to beg 
Enfranchiſement immediate on his knees: 
Which on thy royal party granted once, 
His glittering arms he will commend * to ruſt, 
His barbed ſteeds to ſtables, and his heart 
To faithful ſervice of your majeſty. 
This ſwears he, as he 1s a prince, is juſt; 
And, as I am a gentleman, I credit him. 
K. Rich. Northumberland, ſay,—thus the king 
returns ;——— | | | 


His noble couſin is right welcome hither ; 

And all the number of his fair demands 

Shall be accompliſh'd without contradiction : 
With all the gracious utterance thou haſt, 

Speak to his gentle hearing kind commends.— 


Again, in I Midſummer Night's Dream OT, 
( But earthlier happy, inſtead of © earthly happier,” 
Again, in King Henry VI. P. II: | 
j * Theſe hands are free from guiltleſs bload/bedding,” 
inſtead of— | a 6 
« Theſe guiltleſi hands are free from bloodſhedding.” 
Again, ibid. in P. III: . | | | 
« Until my mig/hap'd trunk that bears this head, 
inſtead of — „ | | TU 
„Until ay head that this misſhap'd trunk bears.” 
Again, in Antony and Cleopatra : 4 
; * We cannot call her winds and waters, fighs and tears,” 
inſtead of — | 
We cannot call her fighs and tears, winds and waters.” 
and in the ſame play we have proof of harneſs, for harneſs of prof; 
as elſewhere, miſerable moſt, for moſt miſerable; deſperately mortal, 
tor mortally deſperate ; action of precept, for precept of action; &c. _ 
| EE a | Es | R1iTsS0N, 
* — commend—] i. e. commit. See Minſheu's DiR. in v. 


| MaLoNnE., 
Vor. III. U 
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We do debaſe ourſelf, coulin, do we not, 

To Aena 
To look ſo poorly, and to ſpeak ſo fair? 
Shall we call back Northumberland, and ſend 
Defiance to the traitor, and ſo die? 


Au. No, my good lord; let's fight with gentle 


words, 


a Till time lend friends, and friends their helpful . 


ſwords. 


A. Ricu. O God! 0 God! that 85 er this tongue 


of mine, 

That laid the ſentence of dread baniſhment. 
On yon proud man, ſhould take it off again 
With words of ſooth!5 O, that I were as great 
As 1s my grief, or leſſer than my name! 
Or that I could forget what I have been! 
Or not remember what I muſt be now! 


Swell'ſt thou, proud deut? I'll give thee ſcope to 


beat, 
Since foes have ſcope to beat both thee and me. 


 Aun. Northumberland comes back from Bo- 


lingbroke. 


K. Rich. What muſt the king 40 now ? ? Muſt he 
ſubmit? 
The king ſhall do it. Muſt he be depos ! ? 
The king ſhall be contented : Muſt he loſe 
The name of king? o'God's name, let it go: 
I'll give my jewels, for a ſet of beads; 
y gorgeous palace, for a hermitage; 
y gay apparel,* for an amt man 8 gown? 


$ With words of ſooth!] Sworh is feveet as well as trac, In this 
lace /ooth means ſaveerneſs or ſoftneſs, a A ener yet retained 
in the verb 70 ſooth, JoHNSON. | 
„ My gay apparel, &c.] Dr. Grey obſerves, « that King 
Richard's erpence in regard ta dreſs, was very extraordinary. 
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My figur'd goblets, for a diſh of wood; 

My ſcepter, for a palmer's walking-ſtaff; 

My ſubjects, for a pair of carved ſaints ; 

And my large kingdom for a little grave, 

A little little grave, an obſcure grave :— 

Or Ill be buried in the king's highway, 

Some way of common trade, where ſubjects” feet 

May hourly trample on their ſovereign's head : * 

For on my heart they tread, now whilſt I live; 

And, buried once, why not upon my head ?— _ 
Aumerle, thou weep'ſt; My tender-hearted cou- 

fin!— 5 1 

We'll make foul weather with deſpiſed tears; | 

Our ſighs, and they, ſhall lodge the ſummer corn, 

And make a dearth in this revolting land. | 


Holinſhed has the ſame remark; and adds, that he had one cote 
which he cauſed to be made for him of gold and ſtone, valued at 


30,000 marks. STEEVENS. 


Stowe, in his Survey, ſays, to the value of three thouſand 
markes. So alſo, in Vita Ricardi Secundi, publiſhed by T. Hearne, 
p. 156. MaLone. ; . 7 

1 Or I'll be buried in the king's highway, | 

Some way of common trade,] So, in Lord Surrey's Tranſlation 
of the ſecond book of irgil g AEneid: | | s 
A poſtern with a blind wicket there was, 
* A common trade, to paſs through Priam's houſe.” 


«« Limen erat, cxcxque fores, et pervius uſus, 
BY * Lag Aga 11 riami.“ 1 
Ihe phraſe is ſtill u common e. When t | 
of a road much "winder they fog, it is a road of — 
traffic.” Shakſpeare uſes the word in the ſame ſenſe in King 
Henry VIII: | 6» 
*«« Stand in the gap and trade of more preferments.“ 
= | Jead:) Shak 1 
en their ſovereign's head : peare is very apt to de- 
viate from the Kerat raph the ridiculous. Had vo peech of 
Richard ended at this line, it had exhibited the natural language 
of ſubmiſſive miſery, conforming its intention to the preſent fortune, 
and calmly ending its purpoſes in death. Jonx$oN. 5 
N * | 
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Or ſhall we play the wantons with our woes, 


And make ſome pretty match with ſhedding tears? 


As thus; — To drop them ſtill upon one place, 
Till they have fretted us a pair of graves 
Within the earth; and, therein laid, —T bere lies 


Two kinſmen, digg d their graves with weeping eyes ? 


Would not this ill do well? — Well, well, I ſee 
I talk but idly, and you mock at me.— 

Moſt mighty prince, my lord Northumberland, 
What ſays king Bolingbroke? will his majeſty 
Give Richard leave to live till Richard die? 
You make a leg, and Bolingbroke ſays ay.“ 


No. My lord, in the baſe court * he doth at- 
> ee 


To ſpeak with you; may't pleaſe you to come down. 
K. Rich. Down, down, I come; like gliſtering 
Phaeton, 

Wanting the manage of w jades, 


[Nokrn. retires to BoLinG, 
In the baſe court? Baſe court, where kings grow bale, 
To come at traitors” calls, and do them grace. 


In the baſe court? Come doun? Down, court! 


down king! 


For night- ow Is ſhriek, where mounting larks ſhould 


ling. [ Exeunt, from above. 


4 to the poet's metre by changing his orthography. 7, which 
was Shakſpeare's word, rhymed very well with die; but ay has 

uite a different ſound. See n note on The Merry Wives * Windjar, 
Act v. Vol. III. p. 485, n. 8. TyxRWRHI Tr. 


In ſome counties ay is at this day pronounced with a ſound very 
little differing from that of J. MaLone, 


3 baſe court —] Bas cour, Fr, So, in Hinde' $ Elio 
Tibidinoſo, 1606 : * they were, for A public obſervation, 
brought into the boſe court of the palace.” Again, in Greene's 
Farewell to Follie, 1617: v6 began, at the entrance into the 
. baſe court, to uſe theſe words, ws OTEEVE Ns. 


Bolingbroke ſays—ay.] Here is another inſtance of injury 


oY" ana: > 


UN — A, Y oo. 


And ſhow fair duty to his . 
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BolIxc. What ſays his majeſty ? 


NokxrH. Sorrow and grief of heart 
Makes him ſpeak . like a frantick man: 


vet he is come. 


Euer King Rien ans, and his Attendants, velow. 


BoLing. Stand all apart, 


My gracious lord,— Fan. 
A. Rich. Fair couſin, you debaſe your princely 
knee, 


To make the baſe earth proud with kiſſing it: 
Me rather had, my heart might feel your love, 
Than my unpleas' d eye ſee your courteſy. 

Up, couſin, up; your heart is up, I know, 


Thus high at leaſt, [Touching his own head. | e 


your knee be low. 


Boring. My gracious lord, 10 come but for mine 
own. 


K. Rich. Vour own is Pounds and I am yours, 
and all. 


BoLInG. So far be mine, my moſt redoubted 
lord, 


As my true ſervice ſhall deſerve your love. 


K. RICH. Well you deſerve They well deſerve 
to have, 

That kaow the ſtrong'ſt and ſureſt way to get.— 
Uncle, give me your hand: nay, dry your eyes; 
Tears ſhow their love, but want their remedies.— 
Couſin, I am too young to be your father, 
Though you are old enough to be my heir. 
What you will have, I'll give, and willing too; 
For do we muſt, what force will have us do.— 
Set on towards London ;—Coulin, is it ſo? 


U3 
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BoLins. Yea, my good lord. 


K. Rich. Then I muſt not ſay, no. 
[ Flouriſh. Excunt. 


SCENE IV. 
Langley. The Duke of York's Garden. 
Enter the Queen, and two Ladies. 


Dvern. What ſport ſhall we deviſe here in this 
oo LL 3 
To drive away the heavy thought of care? 
1 Labr. Madam, we'll play at bowls. 
 DUEEN. Till make me think, 
The world is full of rubs, and that my fortune 
Runs *gainſt the bias. „ 
1 Lavy. Madam, we will dance. 
Dvxtn. My legs can keep no meaſure in delight, 
When my poor heart no meaſure keeps in grief: 
Therefore, no dancing, girl; ſome other ſport. 
I Layr. Madam, we'll tell tales. 
DUEEN. Of ſorrow, or of joy?“ 


3 Then I muſt not ſay, no.] * The duke with a high ſpatfe 


voyce bade bring forth the kings horſes, and then two little 
nagges, not worth forty franks, were brought forth ; the king was 
ſet on the one, and the earle of Saliſburie on the other: and thus 
the duke brought the king from Flint to Cheſter, where he was 
delivered to the duke of Gloceſters ſonne and to the earle of 
Arundels ſonne, (that loved him but little, for he bad put their 
fathers to death,) who led him ftraight to the caſtle.” Stowe, 
(p. 521, edit. 1605,) from a manuſcript account written by a perſon 
who was preſent. MaLons. £ | 

4 Of forrow, or of joy?] All the old copies concur in reading 

Of forrow, or of grief, | | „„ 
Mr. Pope made the neceſſary alteration, SrEEVExs. 
K | | 
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1 Lapr. Of either, madam. 
Queen. 3 Of neither, girl: 
For if of joy, being altogether wanting, 
It doth remember me the more of ſorrow; 
Or if of grief, being altogether had, 
It adds more ſorrow to my want of joy : 
For what I have, I need not to repeat; 
And what I want, it boots not to complain. 
1 Labr. Madam, I'Il ſing. ” 
Dugen. *Tis well, that thou haſt cauſe; 


But thou ſhould'ſt pleaſe me better, would'ſt thou 


_ weep. 


I Lapy. I could weep, madam, would it do you 
good, : „ 


QoE EN. And I could weep, would weeping do 


: me good, 
And never borrow any tear of thee. 
But ſtay, here come the gardeners: _ 
Let's ſtep into the ſhadow of theſe trees. — 


Enter a Gardener, and 1wo Servants. 
My wretchedneſs unto a row of pins, 
They'll talk of ſtate; for every one doth ſo 
Againſt a change: Woe is forerun with woe. 


[Queen and Ladies retire. 


And I could weep, ] The old copies read—A4nd I could ſing. 


STEEVENS, 
Mr. Pope made the emendation. MaLone., | 


© Apainſt a change: Moe is forerun with woe. The poet, ac- 
s 4 5 

cording to the common doctrine of prognoſtication, ſuppoſes de- 

jection to forerun calamity, and a kingdom to be filled with 


rumours of ſorrow when any great diſaſter is impending. The 
ſenſe is, that publick evils are always preſigniſied by publick pen- 


aveneſs, and plaintive converſation, Jon NSON, 
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GARD. Go, bind thou up yon' dangling apri— 
cocks, 1 „ 
Which, like unruly children, make their ſire 
Stoop with oppreſſion of their prodigal weight; 
Give ſome ſupportance to the bending twigs.— 


Go thou, and like an executioner, 


Cut off the heads of too-faſt-growing ſprays, 
That look too lofty in our commonwealth : 
All muſt be even in our government. 


You thus employ'd, I will go root away 


The noiſome weeds, that without profit ſuck 


The ſoil's fertility from wholeſome flowers. 
I SRV. Why ſhould we, in the compaſs of a 
pale; = 5 V | 
Keep law, and form, and due proportion, 
Showing, as in a model, our firm eſtate? * 
When our ſea-walled garden, the whole land, 


Is full of weeds; her faireſt flowers chok'd up, 
Her fruit-trees all unprun'd, her hedges ruin'd, 


Her knots diſorder'd, and her wholeſome herbs 
Swarming with caterpillars ? 


GARD. Hold thy peace — 


6 — our firm eſtate?] How could he ſay ours when he im- 


mediately ſubjoins, that it was infirm? we ſhould read: 


a firm ſlate, WARBURTON. 


The ſervant ſays our, meaning the ſtate of the garden in which 
they are at work. The ſtate of the metaphorical garden was in- 
deed unfirm, and therefore his reaſoning is very naturally induced. 
Why (fays he) ſhould we be careful to preſerve order in the nar- 


row cincture of this our fate, when the great flate of the kingdom 


is in diſorder? J have replaced the old reading which Dr. War- 
burton would have diſcontinued in favour of his own conjecture. 
| STEEVENS. 


7 Her knots diſorder'd,] Knots are figures planted in box, the 
lines of which frequently interſect each other. So, Milton: 
« Flowers, worthy Paradiſe, which not nice art 
In beds and curious 4xo7s, but nature boon 
„ Pour'd forth.” STEEVENS. 


ond Led moot td vo...» rod 
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He that hath ſuffer'd this diſorder'd ſpring, 

Hath now himſelf met with the fall of leaf: 

The weeds, that his broad-ſpreading leaves did 
ſhelter, 

That ſeem'd, in eating him, to hold him up, 

Are pluck'd up, root and all, by Bolingbroke; 

I mean, the earl of Wiltſhire, Buſhy, Green. 


I SERV. What, are they dead ? 


GARD. They are; and olingbroke 
Hath ſeiz'd the waſteful king. —Oh! What pity is it, 


That he had not ſo trimm'd and dreſs'd his land, 
As we this garden! We at time of year“ 

Do wound the bark, the ſkin of our fruit- trees; 
Leſt, being over- proud with ſap and blood, 

With too much riches it confound itſelf: 

Had he done ſo to great and growing men, 
They might have liv'd to bear, and he to taſte 
Their fruits of duty. All ſuperfluous branches“ 
We lop away, that bearing boughs may live: 
Had he done fo, himſelf had borne the crown, 
Which waſte of idle hours hath quite thrown down. 


SEE. What, think you then, the king ſhall be 
depos' d? 


Carp. Depreſs' d he is lady and depos'd, 
'Tis doubt, he will be:“ Letters came laſt night 


xe at time of. year—] The word We is not in the old 
copies, The context ſhows that ſome word was omitted at the 
preſs; and the ſubſequent lines— | 
„ ſuperfluous branches 
Me lop away, = 
Oy it W probable that this was the word. MaLoNe. 


All /uperfluous branches —] Thus the ſecond folio. The 
b l omits the word all, and thereby hurts the metre; for /uper- 
Hucus is never accented on the third ſyllable. STERVENS, 

Ji doubt, he ail be: ] We have already had an inſtance of 
this uncommon phraſeology in the 1 * 
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To a dear friend of the good duke of York's, 

That tell black tidings. Fw en 
DUEEN. O, Tam preſs'd to death, 

Through want of ſpeaking!“— Thou, old Adam's 


likeneſs, [Coming from her concealment, 


Set to dreſs this garden,* how dares 


Thy harſh-rude tongue ſound this unpleaſing news? 


« He is our couſin, couſin; but 'tis hut, 
«© When time ſhall call him home,” &c. 


Doubs is the reading of the quarto, 1597. The folio read— 


doubted, I have found reaſon to believe that ſome alterations even 
in that valuable copy were made arbitrarily by the editor. 

| | 25 MarLoxe, 
9 O, I am preſe'd 1 death, 


Through want of ſpeaking !] The poet alludes to the ancient 


legal punithment called peine forte et dure, which was inflicted on 


thoſe perſons, who, being arraigned, refuſed to plead, remaining 
obſtinately ſilent. They were preſſed to death by a heavy weight 


laid upon their ſtomach. MaLone., 1 
„ to dreſs this garden,] This was the technical language of 
Shakſpeare's time. So, in Holy Writ: —— and put him into 
the garden of Eden, to dre/s it, and to keep it.” Gen. ii. 15. 


3 —— how dares | | 
Thy harſh-rude tongue, &c.] So, in Hamlet: 
„What have I done, that thou dar t wag thy tongue 
In noiſe ſo rude againſt me?” | 


I have quoted this paſſage only to juſtify the reſtoration of the 


word rude, which has been rejected in ſome modern editions. 
A line in King John may add ſupport to the reſtoration here 
made from the old copy: | 
To whom he ſung in rude harſh-founding rhymes.” 


Some words ſeem to have been omitted in the firſt of theſe lines. 


We might read: | 
Set to dreſs cut this garden. Say, how dares, &c. 
It is always ſafer to add than to omit. | 
x Malox. 
I would read Set here to dreſs this garden —. Mr. Malone“ 
quotation from Geneſis ſerves to ſhow that . dreſs out was not the 
eſtabliſhed phraſe. | 


Neither can I concur with the ſame gentleman's opinion that 


vit is always ſafer to add than to omit ;” ſince, in Dr, Farmers | 


MALONYE. 


* 
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What Eve, what ſerpent hath ſuggeſted thee 
To make a ſecond fall of curſed man ? 
Why doſt thou ſay, king Richard is depos'd? 
Dar'ſt thou, thou little better thing than earth, 
Divine his downfal ? Say, where, when, and how, 
Cam'ſt thou by theſe ill tidings? ſpeak, thou 
a. Bo 
GARD. Pardon me, madam: little joy have I, 
Io breathe this news; yet, what I ſay, is true. 
King Richard, he is in the mighty hold | 
Of Bolingbroke; their fortunes both are weigh'd: 
In your lord's ſcale is nothing but himſelf, | 
And ſome few vanities that make him light; 
But in the balance of great Bolingbroke, 
| Befides himſelf, are all the Engliſh peers, 
And with that odds he weighs king Richard down. 
Poſt you to London, and you'll find it ſo; 
I ſpeak no more than every one doth know. _ 
or. Nimble miſchance, that art ſo light of 
| foot, 2 „ 
Doth not thy embaſſage belong to me, 
And am ] laſt that knows it? O, thou think'ſt 
To ſerve me laſt, that I may longeſt keep 
Thy ſorrow in my breaſt.—Come, ladies, go, 
To meet at London London's king in woe. 
What, was I born to this! that my ſad look 
Should grace the triumph of great Bolingbroke?— 
_ Gardener, for telling me this news of woe, 
I would, the plants thou graft'ſt, may never grow. 
[ Exeunt Queen and Ladies. 


judgement as well as my own, the irregularities of our author's 
meaſure are too frequently occaſioned by groſs and manifeſt inter- 
polations. STEEVENS., | | | | 


I would, the plants, &c.] This execration of the queen is 
ſomewhat ludicrous, and unſuitable to her condition; the gar- 


= 
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GARD. Poor queen! fo that thy ſtate might be 
5 no worſe, . 
J would my ſkill were ſubject to thy curſe.— 
Here did ſhe drop a tear; here, in this place, 
I'Il ſet a bank of rue, ſour herb of grace: 
Rue, even for ruth, here ſhortly ſhall be ſeen, 
In the remembrance of a weeping queen. 


ren., 


dener's reflection is better adapted to the ſtate both of his mind 
and his fortune. Mr. Pope, who has been throughout this play 
very diligent to reject what he did not like, has yet, I know not 
why, ſpared the laſt lines of this act. JoRNSOx. | 
I would, the plants thou graft , may never grow.| So, in The 
Rape of Lucrece : | 
„ 'This baftard graft ſhall never come to growth.” 
„ | | | MarLoxr, 
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aer w. % "SCE NB. O'S ER 


London. W 


The Lords a on on 15 Ate f the ! ; 
the Lords temporal on the left; the Commons e | 
Enter BoLinoGBrROKE, AUMERLE, SuRREy,* Nor- 


THUMBERLAND, Ptrcy, FITZWATER,” another 
Lord, Biſhop e Carliſle, Abbot "of Weſtminſter, _ 
and Attendants. 8 behind, A: e He 


Bains. Call forth Bagot : „ 
Now, Bagot, freely ſpeak thy mig 4. 
What thou doſt know of noble S 1 3 
Who wrought it with the king, and who. petto 
The bloody office of his timeleſs end.. 


Baobr. Then ſet before my face the lord Aumerle, 


 Bokane, Couſin, es forth, and look hom that 
man. 


Kites: My lord Aumerle L know, {your r daring 
ZE oo 20008 1 | | 


5 — Weſtminſter Hall. Ti The rebuilding 4 Weſtminter Hal, © 
which Richard had. begun-in 1397, being finiſhed. in 1399, t the 
firſt weeting of pa nt in the new edifice was for the pui 
of depoſing him. MAL ONE. | 
a Surrey,] Thomas Holland earl of Kent. He was brother 
| to John Holland duke of Exeter, and was created duke of Surrey 
in the 21ſt year of King Richard the Second, 1397. The dukes 
of Surrey and Exeter were half brothers to the king, being ſons of 
his mother Joan, (daughter of Edmond earle of Kent) who after 
the death of her ſecond huſband, Lord Thomas Holland, married 
Edward the Black Prince. Maloxk. 


' —— Fitzwater, | The chriſtian name of this nobleman was 
Walter. WaLPoLE, 1 


1 — timeleſs end.] Timele/; for 5 A Wars URTON, 


peat — - 


* 
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Scorns to unſay what once it hath deliver'd. 

In that dead time when Gloſter's death was plotted, 

I heard you fay,—1s not my arm of length, 

That eden from the refiful Engliſh court 

As far as Calais, to my uncle's head? 

Amongſt much other talk, that very time, 

1 heard you fay, that you had rather refuſe 

The offer of an hundred thouſand crowns, 

Than Bolingbroke's return to England; 
Adding withal, how bleft this land would be, 

In this your couſin” 8 death. 


EE: Princes, and noble lords, 
What anſwer ſhall I make to this baſe man? 
Shall I ſo much diſhonour my fair ſtars,? 

On equal terms to give him chaſtiſement? 
Either I muſt, or have mine honour ſoil'd 
With the attainder of his ſland*rous lips. 
There is my gage, the manual ſeal of death, 
That marks thee out for hell: I ſay, thou liett, 
And will maintain, what thou haſt ſaid, is falſe, 
In thy heart-blood, though being all too baſe 

To ſtain the temper of my knightly ſword. 


Borins. Bagot, forbear, thou ſhalt not ket it up. 
Aun. e ee, one, I would he were the beſt 


In all this preſence that hath mov d me ſo. 
Fitz. If that thy valour ſtand on ſympathies, 


9 — my fair ſtars,] I rather think it ſhould be ſtem, being of 
the royal blood. WarBuRTON. 


I think the 2 reading na. T he birth is ſup- 
poſed to be influenced by the fart, therefore our author, with his 
uſual licenſe takes fars for birth, Joh xsox. 


We learn from Pliny's Natural Hiſtory, that the vulgar error 


aſſigned the bright and fair ſtars to the rich and great: Sidera 


o ngulis attributa nobis, et clara divitibus, minora Fe, &c. 
Lib. I. cap. viii. ANONYMOUS. 


2 1f that thy valour land on ſympathics,) Here i 18 A tranſlated ; 
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There is my gage, Aumerle, in gage to thine: 

By that fair ſun that ſhaws me where thou ſtand'ſt, 
[ heard thee ſay, and vauntingly thou ſpak'ſt it, 
That thou wert cauſe of noble Gloſter's death. 

If thou deny'ft it, twenty times thou lieſt ; 

And I will turn thy falſehood to thy heart, 

Where it was forged, with my rapier's point.“ 


ſenſe much harſher than that of ſtars 3 in the foregoing 
note. Aumerle has men. Bagot with ſome heſitation, as not 
being his equal, and therefore one whom, according to the rules 


of chivalry, he was not obliged to fight, as a nobler life was not 


to be ſtaked in a duel againſt a baſer. Fitzwater then throws 
down his gage, a pledge of battle; and tells him that if he ſtands 
upon /ympathies, that is, upon equality of blood, the combat is 
now offered him by a man of rank not inferior to his' own. 
Sympathy is an affection incident at once to two ſubjects. This 
community of affection implies a likeneſs or equality of nature, 
and thence our poet transferred the term to equality of blood. 


JonnsoNn, 


y rapier's point.] Shakſpeare deſerts the manners of the 
age in which his drama was placed, very often without neceſſity 


or advantage. The edge of a ſword had ſerved his purpoſe as 
well as the point of @ rapier, and he had then eſcaped the impro- 


priety of giving the Engliſh nobles a weapon which was not ſeen 
in England till two centuries afterwards, Hokage 


Mr. Ritſon cenſures this note in the following terms: “It 


would be well however, though not quite ſo eaſy for ſome learned 


critic to bring ſome proof in ſupport of this and ſuch like aſſer- 
tions. Without which the authority of Shakſpeare is at leaſt equal 
to that of Dr. Johnſon.” It is probable that Dr. Johnſon did not 
ſee the neceſſity of citing any authority for a fact ſo well known, 


or ſuſpect that any perſon would demand one. If an authority 


| however only is wanted, perhaps, the following may be deemed 
ſufficient to juſtify the Doctor's obſervation : * ——at that time 
wo other Engliſhmen, Sir W. Stanley, and Rowland Yorke, got 
an ignominious name of traytors. is Yorke, borne in London, 


was a man moſt negligent and lazy, but deſperately hardy; he 


was in his time moſt famous among thoſe who reſpected fencing, 
having been the f/? that brought into England that wicked and 
pernicious faſhion to fight in the fields in duels with à rapier called 
a tucke, onely for the thruſt: the Engliſh having till that very time 

"ſed to fight with backe ſwords, flaſhing and cutting one the other, 
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Auu. Thou dar'ſt not, coward, live to ſee that day. 
Firz. Now, by my ſoul, I would it were this 
| hour. Wn ll 
Aun. Fitzwater, thou art damn'd to hell for this. 
 Pexcr. Aumerle, thou lieſt; his honour is as 
1 true, „% 8 
In this appeal, as thou art all unjuſt: 
And, that thou art ſo, there I throw my gage, 
To prove it on thee to the extremeſt point 
Of mortal breathing; ſeize it, if thou dar'ſt, 
Auu. And if I do not, may my hands rot off, 
And never brandiſh more revengeful ſteel _ 
Over the glittering helmet of my foe! 
Lozxv. I take the earth to the like, forſworn 
_ Aumerle;* : 


armed with targets or bucklers, with very broad weapons, accounting 


it not to be a_ manly action to fight by thruſting and ſtabbing, and 


chiefly under the waſte.” Darcie's Annals of Queen Elizabeth, qto, 


1623, p. 223. ſub anno, 1587. ST | 

Again, in Bulleine's Dialogue between Soarneſſe and Chirurgi, 
fol. 1579, p. 20: © There is a zew kynd of inſtruments to 3 
bloud withall, whych brynge the bloud- letter ſometyme to the 


gallowes, becauſe hee ſtryketh to deepe. Theſe inftruments are 
called the ruffins tucke, and long foining rapier: weapons more 


malicious than manly.” REED. 


4 I take the earth 70 the like, &c.] This ſpeech J have reſtored 
from the firſt edition in humble imitation of former editors, 
though, I believe, againſt the mind of the author. For zhe earth 
I ſuppoſe we ſhould read, thy cath. Joh xSsOx. 


To take the earth is, at preſent, a fox-hunter's phraſe. So, in 


T he Blind Beggar of Alexandria, 1 598: 

| I'll follow him until he zake the earth.” | 

But I know not how it can be applied here. It ſhould ſeem, how- 
ever, from the following paſſage in Warner's Albion's England, 


1602, B. III. c. xvi. that the expreſſion is yet capable of another 


meaning: | | 
« Lo here my gage, (he zerr'd his glove) thou know'ſt the 
victor's meed. | 
To terre the glove was, I ſuppoſe, to daſh it on the earth. 
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And ſpur thee on with full as many lies 
As may be holla'd in thy treacherous ear 
From ſun to ſun: there is my honour's pawn; 
Engage it to the trial, if thou dar'ſt. 


Let me add, however, in ſupport of Dr. Johnſon's conjecture, 
that the word oath, in T roilus and Ciaſſida, quarto 1609, is cor- 


rupted in the ſame manner, Inſtead of the ——untraded oath,” 
untraded earth.” We might read, only changing 


it gives“ 
the place of one letter, and altering another: 
| [ laſt thy heart zo the lite, L | 


i. e. I put thy valour to the ſame trial. So, in King Henry IV. 


Act V. ſc. ii: | 
How ſhow'd his zaſeing? ſeem'd it in contempt?” 


The quarto, 1597, reads 4ſt; the ſucceeding quartos, viz. 1598, 


1608, and 1615, have ale. STEEVENS. 


Taſb is the reading of the firſt and beſt quarto in 1597. In that 
printed in the following year the word was changed to zake; but 
all the alterations made in the ſeveral editions of our author's plays 
in quarto, after the firſt, 7 to have been made either arbi- 
trarily or by . e (I do not mean to include copies con- 
taining new and additional matter.) I confeſs I am unable to 
explain either reading; but I adhere to the elder, as more likely 
to be the true one. MaLoNE. 85 | 


' 5 From ſun 70 ſun:] i. e. as I think, from ſun-riſe to ſun-ſet. 
So, in Cymbeline : . . | | 
% Imo. How many ſcore of miles may we well ride 
« 'Twixt hour and hour? ES | | 
% Pi/a. One ſcore 'twixt /un and ſun, | 
Madam, 's enough for you, and too much too.“ 


The time appointed for the dello (ſays Saviolo) hath alwaies bene 


'tavixt the riſing aud the ſetting ſun; and whoever in that time doth 
not prove his intent, can never after be admitted the combat upon 
that quarrel.” Or Honour and honourable quarrels, 4to. 1595. 


This paſſage fully ſupports the emendation here made, and my 


interpretation of the words. The quartos read From ſin 10 fin, 
Ihe emendation, which in my apprehenſion requires no enforce- 
ment or ſupport, was propoſed by Mr. Steevens, who explains 


theſe words differently. He is of opinion that they mean, from 
one day to another. MaLONE. | 


However ingenious the conjecture of Mr. Steevens may be, I 
think the old reading the true one. From fin to ſin, is from one 


denial to another ; for thoſe denials were ſeverally maintained to be 
lis, HexLey. | | 


Vor. VIII. X 


305 
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Aum. Who ſets me elſe? by heaven, PII throw 
at all: 
T have a thouſand ſpirits in one breaſt,“ 
To anſwer twenty thoufand ſuch as you. 


SuRRY. My lord Fitzwater, I do remember well 
The very time Aumerle and you did talk. 


Fiz. My lord, 'tis true: you were in preſence then; = 
And you can witneſs with me, this is true. 


 Suzer. As falſe, by heaven, as heaven itſelf is true, 
Fizz. Surry, thou lieſt. 


SURRY. Diſhonoureble boy! 
That lie ſhall lie ſo heavy on my ſword, 
That it ſhall render vengeance and revenge, 
Till thou the lie-giver, and that lie, do lie 
In earth as quiet as thy father's ſcull. 
In proof whereof, there is my honour's pawn; 
Engage it to the trial, if thou dar'ſt. 


Fiz. How fondly doſt thou ſpur a forward horſe! 
If I dare eat, or drink, or breathe, or live, 

I dare meet Surry i in a wilderneſs,* 

And ſpit upon him, whilſt I ſay, 2 lies, T0 
And lies, and lies: there is my bond of faith, 
Io tie thee to my ſtrong correction. — 

As I intend to thrive in this new world, 


+ Thawvea thouſand Jpirits in one breaſt, ] So, in K. Richard 11I: 
A thouſand hearts are great within my boſom.” STEEVIN. 


$5 My lord, i true: you were in preſence then;] The quarts 
omit—My lord, and read Tir very true, &c. The folio preſerves 
both readings, and conſequently overloads the metre. STEEVIs. 


6 dare meet Surry in a wilderneſs,] J dare meet him where no 
help can be had by me againſt him. So, in Macbeth. 
00 or be alive again, 
And dare me to the deſert with thy ſword.” Jon vsox. 


7 in this neau world,) In this world where J have juſt be- 


| gun to be an actor. Surry has, a few lines above, called him 69: 
Jouns VSO N. 
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Aumerle is guilty of my true appeal: 
| Beſides, I heard the baniſh'd Norſolk ſayr, 


That thou, Aumerle, didft ſend two of thy men "Ry 


To execute the noble duke at Calais. 


Ayn. Some honeſt Chriſtian truſt me via gg 
That Norfolk lies: here do I throw down WT 
If he may be repeal'd to try his honour. + - 


BoL1NG. Theſe differences ul al reſt under 


gage, * 
Till Norfolk be 4 peal'd : tepeal'd hs dall wee” 


And, though mine enemy, reſtor'd again 


To all his land and ſignories; when he's rerurn', 


Againſt Aumerle g will enforce his trial. 


Cas. That honourable day ſhall ne'er be ben. 
Many a time hath: baniſh'd Norfolk fought : 
For Jeſu Chriſt ; in glorious Chriſtian field 
Streaming the enſign of the-Chriſtian croſs, 
Againſt black pagans, Turks, and Saracens: 
And, toild with works of war, retir'd himſelf | 
To Italy; 55 and there, at Venice, gave 5 
His bod to that pleaſant country's earth, 
And his Wore ſoul unto his captain Chriſt, 
Under whoſe colours he had fought ſo long. 


Bolme. Why, biſhop, is Norfolk dead? 
Cx. As ſure as I live, my lord. 


Bor he! Sweet peace CC 
the boſom 
Of good old Abraham !—Lords appellants, 
Your differences ſhall all reſt under gage, 
Till we aſſign FIR to your days of trial. 


b bore do 1 throw doin this,] Holinthed ſays, that on this 
occaſion he threw down a hood that he had borrowed.” 
STEEVENS. 
He had before thrown down his own hood, when accuſed by 
Bagot, MaLoxe, 


N 2- 


or duct his ſweet ſoul to <2 
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Euter Lokk, attended. 


 Yorxs. Great duke of Lancaſter, I come to thee 


From plume-pluck'd Richard; who with willing ſoul 


Adopts thee heir, and his high ſcepter yields 

To the poſſeſſion of thy royal hand: oY 

Aſcend his throne, deſcending now from him,— 

And long live Henry, of that name the fourth! 
Boring. In God's name, I'll aſcend the regal 

_ throne. = "7 
CAR. Marry, God forbid !— 

Worſt in this royal preſence may I ſpeak, 

Yet beſt beſeeming me to ſpeak the truth.” 

Would God, that any in this noble preſence 

Were enough noble to be upright judge 

Of noble Richard; then true nobleſs * would 

Learn him forbearance from ſo foul a wrong. 

What ſubject can give ſentence on his king? 


And who ſits here, that is not Richard's ſubject? 


Thieves are not judg'd, but they are by to hear, 
Although apparent guilt be ſeen in them: 
And ſhall the figure of God's majeſty, 


9 Yet beſt beſeeming me to ſpeak the truth.} It might be read 
more grammatically : | e 
Yet beft beſeems it me to ſpeak the truth. 


But I do not think it is printed otherwiſe than as Shakſpeare wrote 
it. JOHNSON, | 


15 nobleſs —] i. e. nobleneſs; a word now obſolete, but 
uſed both by Spenſer and Ben Jonſon. STEEVE NVS. | 
3 And ſhall the figure, &c.] Here is another proof that our 
author did not learn in King James's court his elevated notions of 
the right of kings. I know not any flatterer of the Stuarts, who 
has expreſſed this doctrine in much ſtronger terms. It mu 
obſerved that the poet intends, from the beginning to the end, to 
exhibit this biſhop as brave, pious, and venerable. Jon NS0N. 


Shakſpeare has repreſented the character of the biſhop as he 


found it in Holinſhed, where this famous ſpeech, (which contains, 


| 
k 
2 
ki 
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His captain, ſteward, deputy elect, 

Anointed, crowned, planted many years, 

Be judg'd by ſubject and inferior breath, 

And he himſelf not preſent? O, forbid it, God, 
That, in a Chriſtian climate, ſouls refin'd 


Should ſhow ſo heinous, black, obſcene a deed ! 
| I ſpeak to ſubjects, and a ſubject ſpeaks, 


Stirr'd up by heaven thus boldly for his king. 
My lord of Hereford here, whom you call king, 
Is a foul traitor to proud Hereford's king : 

And if you crown him, let me prophecy,— 

The blood of Engliſh ſhall manure the ground, 
And future ages groan for this foul act; 

Peace ſhall go ſleep with Turks and infidels, 

And, in this ſeat of peace, tumultuous wars | 
Shall kin with kin, and kind with kind confound; 
Diſorder, horror, fear, and mutiny, 


Shall here inhabit, and this land be call'd 


in the moſt expreſs terms, the doctrine of paſſive obedience,) is 
preſerved. The politicks of the hiſtorian were the politicks of the 
poet. STEEVENS, „ 


The chief argument urged by the biſhop in Holinſhed, is, that 
it was unjuſt to proceed againſt the _ * without calling him 
openly to his aunſwer and defence.” He ſays, that “none of 


them were worthie or meete to give judgement to ſo noble a 
prince;”” but does not expreſsly aſſert that he could not be lawfully 


depoſed. Our author, however, undoubtedly had Holinſhed before 


him. MALONE. | 


It does not appear from any better authority than Holinſhed 
that Biſhop Merkes made this famous ſpeech, or any ſpeech at all 
upon this occaſion, or even that he was preſent at the time. His 
ſentiments, however, whether right or wrong, would have been 


tegarded neither as novel nor unconſtitutional. And it is ob- 


ſervable that uſurpers are as ready to avail themſelves of the 
doctrine of divine right, as lawful ſovereigns; to dwell upon the 
facreqneſs of their perſons and the ſanity of their character. Even 
that „ cutpurſe of the empire,” Claudius, in Hamlet, affects to 
believe that 5 | | | 

* -— ſuch divinity doth hedge a king,“ &c, RI TSO. 
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The field of Golgotha and dead men's ſculls. 
O, if you rear this houſe againſt this houſe, 
It will the wofulleſt diviſion prove, 

That ever fell upon this curſed earth: 
Prevent, reſiſt it, let it not be ſo, 


Leſt child, child's children, cry againſt you—woe! 
| Norrtn, Well have you argu'd, fir; and, for your 


RE, CE 

Of capital treaſon we arreſt you here 
My lord of Weſtminſter, be it your charge 
To keep him ſafely till his day of trial. 
May't pleaſe you, lords, to grant the commons! ſuit? 

BoLixG. Fetch hither Richard, that in common 

View 4 

He may ſurrender; ſo we ſhall proceed 
Without ſuſpicion. 15 

Yorks. I will be his conduct.“ [Ext 


3 Loft child, child's children,) Thus the old copy. Some of 


our modern editors read—childrens* children. STEEVENS. 


4 his day of trial, | After this line, whatever follows, almoſt 
to the end of the act, containing the whole proceſs of dethroning 
and debaſing King Richard, was added after the firſt edition, of 
1598, and before the ſecond of 1615. Part of the addition is 
proper, and part might have been 88 without much loſs, 
The author, I ſuppoſe, intended to make a very — 0 ſcene. 


| | | JOHNSON, 
The addition was firſt made in the quarto 1608 


The firſt edition was in 1597, not in 1598. When it is faid 


that this ſcene was added, the reader muſt underſtand that it was 


added by the printer, or that a more perfect copy fell into the 

hands of the later editor than was publiſhed by a former. There 

is no proof that the whole ſcene was not written by Shakſpeare at 

the ſame time with the reſt of the play, though for political reaſons 

it might not have been exhibited or printed during the life of 

Queen Elizabeth. See An Attempt to aſcertain the order of his plays, 
Vol. I. MALONE. | 


5 —— his conduR.] i. e. conductor. So, in X. Henry VI. P. II: 
Athough thou haſt been condu# of my ſhame.. STE EVEN S. 


STEEVENS, 


KING RICHARD IL. zi 


BoLin. Lords, you that are here under our arreſt, - 


Procure your ſureties for your days of anſwer :— 
Little are we beholden to your love, [To CarLIsLE. 
And little look d for at your helping hands. 


Re-enter YORK, with King RICHARD, and Officers 
bearing the crown, Oc. 


K. Rich. Alack, why am I ſent for to a king, 
Before I have ſhook off the regal thoughts 
Wherewith I reign'd? I hardly yet have learn'd 
To infinuate, flatter, bow, and bend my knee. 
| Give ſorrow leave a while to tutor me 
To this ſubmiſſion. Yet I well remember 
The favours of theſe men:“ Were they not mine? 
Did they not ſometime cry, all hail! to me? 
So Judas did to Chriſt : but he, in twelve, 


Found truth in all, but one; I. in n twelve thouſand, | 


-..”. "None, 

God fave the king win no man ſay, amen? 
Am I both prieſt and clerk? well then, amen. 
God fave the king! although I be not he; 

And yet, amen, if heaven do think him me.— 
To do what ſervice am J ſent for hither? 4 


Tokx. To do that office, of thine own "_ will, 


Which tired majeſty did make thee offer, 
The reſignation of thy ſtate and crown 
To Henry Bolingbroke. 


K. Rich. Give me the crown :—Here, couſin, | 


ſeize the crown; 
Here, on this de,” my hand; on that fide, thine. 


6 The favours, &c. ] The countenances ; the features. JOHNSON. 
So, in Othello: 


= nor ſhould I know him, 
„Were he in favour as in humour alter'd,” STzzvtns. 


ere, on this fide,] The old copy redundantly has —Flere, 
couſin, on this fide, ——, STEEVENS, | 


X 4 
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Nov is this golden crown like a deep well, 
That owes two buckets filling one another 
The emptier ever dancing in the air, 
The other down, unſeen, and full of water: 
That bucket down, and full of tears, am I, 
Drinking my griefs, whilſt you mount up on high. 
Borixs. I thought, you had been willing to reſign, 
K. Rich. My crown, I am; but ſtill my grief 
- re mine : = 
Lou may my glories and my ſtate depoſe, 
But not my griefs ; ſtill am I king of thoſe. 
Boring. Part of your cares you give me with 
your crown. 1 


K. Rich. Your cares ſet up, do not pluck my 


cares down. | To 
My care 1s—loſs of care, by old care done; 
Your care is—gain of care, by new care won: 
The cares I give, I have, though given away; 
They tend the crown, yet ſtill with me they ſtay. 
Borins. Are you contented to reſign the crown? 


* 


R. Ricn. Ay, no z—no, ay ;—for I muſt nothing 
„Vöũs "au | | TY 
Therefore no no, for I reſign to thee. 

Now mark me how I will undo myſelf:— 

I give this heavy weight from off my head, 
And this unwieldy ſcepter from my hand, 


7 The emptier ever dancing —] This is a compariſon not eaſily | 
accommodated to the ſubject, nor very naturally introduced. The 


beſt part is this line, in which he makes the uſurper the emp! 
bucket, Jon xsON. | 


8 My care is—lsfs of care, by old care done;] Shakſpeare often 
obſcures his meaning by playing with ſounds. Richard ſeems to 
ſay here, that his cares are not made leſs by the increaſe of Holing- 
broke's cares; for this reaſon, that his care is the loſs of care, his 
grief is, that his regal cares are at an end, by the ceſſation of ib 
care to which he had been accuſtomed. JoHNSON. 


I 
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The pride of kingly fway from out my heart; 

With mine own tears I waſh away my balm,? 

With mine own hands I give away my crown, 

With mine own tongue deny my ſacred ſtate, 

With mine own breath releaſe all duteous oaths: 

All pomp and majeſty I do forſwear; 

My manors, rents, revenues, I forgo; 

My acts, decrees, and ſtatutes, I deny: 

God pardon all oaths, that are broke to me! 
God keep all vows unbroke, are made to thee! 

Make me, that nothing have, with nothing griev'd; 


And thou with all pleas'd, that haſt all achiev'd! 3 


Long may'ſt thou live in Richard's ſeat to ſit, 
And ſoon lie Richard in an carthy pit! 

God ſave king Henry, unking'd Richard ſays, 
And fend him many years of ſunſhine days !— 
What more remains ? 


NogTh. No more, but that you read 
: | [Offering a paper. 

Theſe accuſations, and theſe grievous crimes, | 

_ Committed by your perſon, and your followers, 

Againſt the ſtate and profit of this land; 

That, by confeſſing them, the ſouls of men 

May deem that you are worthily depos'd. 


KL. Rich. Muſt I do ſo? and muſt I ravel out 
My weav'd-up follies? Gentle Northumberland, 
If thy offences were upon record, 

Mould it not ſhame thee, in ſo fair a troo 

lo read a lecture of them! ? If thou would' |, : 
There ſhould'ſt thou find one heinous article,— 
Containing the depoſing of a king, 

And cracking the ſtrong warrant of an oath, — 


n balm,] The oil of conſecration. He has mentioned 
it reden Johxso. 


If thou would'ſt,] That is, if thou wouldſ read over a 
m of thy own deeds. JOHNSON, 


e 
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Mark'd with a blot, damn'd in the book of heaven 
Nay, all of you, chat ſtand and look upon me, 
Whilſt that my wretchedneſs doth bait myſelf,— 


Though ſome of you, with Pilate, waſh your hands, 


Showing an outward pity; yet you Pilates 


Have here deliver'd me to my ſour croſs, 


And water cannot waſh away your ſin. 


Noxrtn. My lord, deſpatch ; read o'er theſe ar- 


ticles. 


K. Rich. Mine eyes are full of tears, I cannot ſee: 


And yet ſalt water blinds them not ſo much, 
But they can ſee a ſort 3 of traitors here. 
Nay, if I turn mine eyes upon myſelf, 

I find myſelf a traitor with the reſt: 

For I have given here my ſoul's conſent, 

To undeck the pompous body of a king; 
Make glory baſe; and ſovereignty, a ſlave; 


Proud majeſty, a ſubject; tate, a peaſant. 


NORTH. My lord, 
K. Ricn. No lord of chine, thou haught,“ inſult- 


ing man, 


Nor no man's lord; I have no name, no . 
No, not that name was given me at the font, — 


But *tis uſurp'd :—Alack the heavy day, 
That I have worn ſo many winters out, 
And know not now what name to call myſelf! ! 


3 a fort —] A pack, a company. WARBURTON, 
So, in King Richard III. 
A ort of vagabonds, raſcals, and mw. STEEVENS, 


haught,| i. e. haughty. So, in K. Richard III: 


6 And the queen s ſons and brothers, haugh: and proud.” 
STEEVENS. 


No, not that name was given me at the fo, How that name 
which was given him at the font could be uſurped, 1 do not un- 


derſtand. Perhaps Shakſpeare meant to ſhew that imagination, 
dwelling long on its own misfortunes, repreſents them as greater 
than they really are. ANONYMOUS, 


J ̃ l. a 
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O, that I were a mockery king of ſnow, 
Standing before the ſun of Bolingbroke, 
Io melt myſelf away in water-drops !— 
Good king, — great RING and yet not greatly 
| ood,) 
An if my word be ſterling yet in England, 
Let it command a mirror hither ſtraight; 
That it may ſhow me what a face I have, 
Since it is bankrupt of his majeſty. 


Boiling. Go ſome of you, and fetch a looking- 
_ glaſs. 45 [Exit an Attendant. 


NoRTAH. Read o'er this paper, while the glaſs 


doth come. 


. Rick; Fiend ! thou torment'ſt me ere I come 
to hell. 


BoLING. Urge it no more, my lord Northum- 
berland. 


Mokrh. The commons will not then be i ed. 


K. Ricn. They ſhall be ſatisfied: I'll read enough, 
When I do ſee the very book indeed 
Where all my ſins are writ," and that' 5—mylſelf, 


| Re-enter Attendant, with a 5 | 


Give me that glaſs, and therein will I read. — 

No deeper wrinkles yet? Hath ſorrow ſtruck 

So many blows upon this face of mine, 

And made no deeper wounds ?—O, flattering glaſs, 
Like to my followers in proſperity, 

Thou doſt beguile me! Was this face the face, 
That every day under his houſehold roof 


he wery book indeed 
e all my ins are writ, ] This . is from the 1 39th 
- and in thy book were all my members written.” 
STEEVENS. 


Pjalm, v. 15 cc 
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Did keep ten thouſand men?“ Was this the face, 
That, like the ſun, did make beholders wink? 
Was this the face, that faced ſo many follies, 
And was at laſt outfaced by Bolingbroke? 
A brittle glory ſhineth in this face: 
As brittle as the glory is the face 

[ Dajhes the glaſs againſt the creund 
For there it is, crack'd in a hundred ſhivers.— 
Mark, filent king, the moral of this ſport, — 
How ſoon my ſorrow hath deſtroy'd my face. 


Boring. The ſhadow of your ſorrow Rath de- 
ſtroy'd 
The ſhadow of your face. 


K. Ricn. Say that again. 

The ſhadow of my ſorrow? Ha! let's ſee:— 
Tis very true, my grief lies all within; 

And theſe external manners of lament * 

Are merely ſhadows to the unſeen grief, 

That ſwells with ſilence in the tortur'd ſoul; 
There lies the ſubſtance: and I thank thee, king, 
For thy great bounty, that not only giv'ſt 

Me cauſe to wail, but teacheſt me the way 


| How to lament the cauſe. I'll beg one boon, 


And then be gone, and trouble you no more. 
Shall I obtain it? 


BoLixs. Name it, fair couſin. 
K. Rich. Fair couſin? Why, I am greater than a 
king: 


6 Did keep ten thouſand men ?] Shak ſpeare i is here not quite 
accurate. Our old chronicles only ſay ** that to his houſehold 
came every day, to meate, ten thouſand men,” MaLone. 


* 
* 


my grief lies all within; 
And theſe external manners of lament &c. | So, in Hamlet: 
„ But I have that within which paſſeth how: 

«« 'Theſe but the N and the ſuits of woe,” MaLoxt. 
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For, when I was a king, my flatterers 
Were then but ſubjects; being now a * 
J have a king here to my flatterer. 
Being ſo great, I have no need to beg. 
Boring. Yet aſk. 
K. Ricn. And ſhall I have? 
Boring. You ſhall. i 
A. Rich. Then give me leave to go. 
BolIxe. Whither? 


K. Rica. Whither you will, ſo I were from your 
ſights. 


_ Boring. Go ſome of you, convey him to the 
Tower. 


K. Rich. O, good! e ?—Conveyers are 


vou all, g 
That riſe thus nimbly by a true king's fall.“) 


[ Exeunt K. RICHARD, ſome Lords, and a guard. 


| BoLIiNG. On Wedneſday next, we ſolemnly ſet 
down 
| he coronation : lords, prepare yourſelves.” 


[ Exeunt all but the Abbot, * N of Carliſle, 
and AUMERLE, 


8 Conveyers are you all,] To convęy is a term often uſed in 


an. il oaks and ſo Richard underſtands it here. Piſtol ſays of 
ſtealing, convey the wiſe it call; and to convey is the word for 
lleight of hand, which ſeems to be alluded to here. Ye are all, 
ſays the depoſed prince, jugglert, who rife with this nimble r. 
terity by the fall of a good king. JOHNSON. 

9 —a true king's Fall.) This is the laſt of the additional His 
which were firſt printed in the quarto, 1608. MaLone, 


2 On W, edneſday next, we ſolemnly ſet down | 
Our coronation : lords, prepare en. ] The two firſt quartos, 


read: 
« Tet i it be ſo: and loe on Wedneſday next 
„We ſolemnly proclaim our coronation : 
Lords, be ready all.“ STEBVE NS, 
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AnBOr. A woeful pageant have we here beheld. 


CAR. The woe's to come; the children yet unborn _ 
Shall feel this day as ſharp to them as thorn.* 


Aum. You holy clergymen, is there no plot 
To rid the realm of this pernicious blot ? 


AzBor. Before | freely ſpeak my mind herein, 
You ſhall not only take the ſacrament 


To bury * mine intents, but to effect * 
Whatever I ſhall happen to deviſe :— 


I ſee, your brows are full of diſcontent, 


Your hearts of ſorrow, and your eyes of tears; 


Come home with me to ſupper; I will lay 


A Pk 3 ſhall ſhow us all a merry any” e 


as harp to them as thorn,] This beat denunciation 
ſhows that Shak ſpeare intended to impreſs his auditors with diſlike 
of the depoſal of Richard. Jounson. 


3 To bury —] To conceal, to keep fecret. Jon X30N. 


So, in Every Man in his Humour, by Ben Jonſon: 
« Lock'd up in ſilence, midnight, buried here.“ | 
STEEVENS.. 
but ts efet—] T he old copies e read—bat | 


10 to fee. STEEVENS. 


5 In the firſt edition there is no perſonal appearance of King 
Richard, fo that all to the line at which he leaves the ſtage m 


| inſerted afterwards, Jon ns0N, 
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Aer v. SCENE. L 
London. A Street leading to the Tower, 
Enter Queen, and Ladies. 


UEEN. This way the king will come; this is the way 


To Julius Cæſar's ill-erected tower,“ 

To whoſe flint boſom my condemned lord 
Is doom'd a priſoner by proud Bolingbroke: 
Here let us reſt, if this rebellious earth 
Have any reſting for her true king's queen.” 


Enter King RIioHARD, and guards. 


But ſoft, but ſee, or rather do not ſee, 

My fair roſe wither: Yet look up; behold; 

That you in pity may diffolve to dew, 

And waſh him freſh again with true-love tears. — 
Ah, thou, the model where old Troy did ſtand; * 


6 To Falins C2/ar's ill-ereted wwer,] The Tower of London is 
traditionally ſaid to have been the work of Julius Cæſar. Jou xvsoN. 


By—ill-erefed, I ſuppoſe, is meant —erected for bad * rpoſes. 


TEEVENS. 


1 Here let us reſt, if &c.] So, Milton: | 
« Here reit, if any reſt can harbour here.“ Jon nsox. 
And Browne, in his Britannia's Paftorals, B. II. Song iii. 1613: 
«© —— Night and day upon the hard'ned ſtones | 
„Refs, if a reſt can be ——” &c. HorT WHITE. 


® 4h, thou, the model where old Troy did ſtand;] The queen uſes 


comparative terms abſolutely. Inſtead of ſaying, Thou who ap- 


peareſt as the ground on which the magnificence of Troy was once 
erected, ſhe ſays — „„ 5 
Ab, thou the model &c. 
T hou map of honour ;— 
Thou picture of greatneſs, JoHNsoN. 


Model, it has already been obſerved, is uſed by our author, for a 


ding made after a pattern, He is, I believe, fiogular in this uſe 
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Thou map of honour; thou king Richard's tomb, 
And not king Richard; thou moſt beauteous inn, 
Why ſhould hard-favour'd grief be lodg'd in thee, 
When triumph is become an alehouſe gueſt? 


K. Ricn. Join not with grief,* fair woman, do 
not ſo, 
To make my end too ſudden : learn, good ſoul, 
To think our former ſtate a happy dream; 
From which awak'd, the truth of what we are 


Shows us but this: I am {worn brother, lweet, 
Io grim neceſſity; and he and 1 
Will keep a league till death. Hie thee to France, 
And cloiſter thee in ſome religious houſe : 


Our holy lives muſt win a new world's crown, 
Which our profane hours here have ſtricken down, 


Queen. What, is my Richard both in ſhape and 


mind 
Transform'd, and weakened? Hath Bolingbroke 


of the word. Thou ale majeſty, ſays the queen, that reſembl f 8 


the deſolated waſte where Troy once ſtood. So before: 
«© Who was the model of thy father's life.“ 


In our author's Rape cf Lucrece, ſleep 1s called << the map of death.“ 


MaLoNEe. 


0 beauteous inn,] Inu does not here ſignify a houſe of 


publick entertainment; but a dignified habitation. Lord Howard's 


magnificent ſeat in Eſſex is {till called Audley-Iun. STEEVENS. 


I cannot agree with Steevens. [nn means a houſe of entertain- 
ment, and is oppoſed to alehonſe in the following line. M. Masox. 
2 Join not with grief, | Do not thou unite with grief againſt 
me; do not, by thy additional forrows, enable grief to ſtrike me 


down at once. My own part of ſorrow I can bear, but thy af- 
* will immediately deſtroy me. Joh nsoN. 


3 —7 am ſworn brother, 


Togrim neceſſity ;] I have reconciled myſelf to neceſſity, Iam in a 


ſtate of amity with the conſtraint which I have ſuſtained, JohxSO . 


The exprefſion—/worn brother, alludes to the fratres jurati, who, 
in the ages of adventure, bound themſelves by mutual oaths, to 
ſhare fortunes together. See Mr, Ine s note on K. Henry J. 
Act II. ſc, 1. STEEVENS, 
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Depos'd thine intellect? hath he been in thy heart? 


The lion, dying, thruſteth forth his paw, 
And wounds the earth, if nothing elſe, with rage 
Jo be o'erpower'd; and wilt thou, pupil-like, 
Take thy correction mildly? kiſs the rod; 
And fawn on rage with baſe humility, 
Which art a lion, and a king of beaſts? 

K. Rich. A king of beaſts, indeed; if aught but 

beaſts, 5 8 

[ had been ſtill a happy king of men.“ 


Good ſometime queen, prepare thee hence for France: 


Think, I am dead; and that even here thou tak'ſt, 
As from my death-bed, my laſt living leave. 
In winter's tedious nights, ſit by the fire | 
With good old folks; and let them tell thee tales 
Of woful ages, long ago betid: 5 
And, ere thou bid good night, to quit their grief, 
Tell thou the lamentable fall of me,“ = 

And ſend the hearers weeping to their beds. 

For why, the ſenſeleſs brands will ſympathize _ 


— ting 12 nen.] Tis marvellous, that Mr. Upton did not 
quote this paſſage as an evidence of our author's learning, and 
| obſerve, that a more faithful tranſlation of Homer's a1} dd 
could not have been made. STEEeveNs. | 


5 — o git their grief, ] To retaliate their mournful ſtories. 


Jounson. 


s Tell thou the lamentable fall of me,] Thus the folio, So, in 
« And when you would ſay ſomething that is ſad, 
Speak how I Fel/.” 
The reading, however, of the firſt quarto, 1597, is alſo much in 
our author's manner : 1 | 
Tell thou the lamentable tale of me—. MaLoNE. 
L For why,] The poet ſhould have ended this ſpeech with the 
foregoing line, and have ſpared his childiſh prattle about the fire. 


Joaunson. 


Ibis is certainly childiſh prattle, as Johnſon calls it; but it is 
of the ſame ſtamp with the other ſpeeches of Richard, after the 
landing of Bulingbroke, which are a ſtrange medley of ſenſe and 
puerility. M. ASO N. | 


Vol. VIII. F 
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The heavy accent of thy moving tongue, 
And, in compaſſion, weep the fire out: 


And ſome will mourn in aſhes, ſome coal-black, 
For the depoſing of a rightful king, 


Enter NoRTHUMBERLAND, attended. 


NoxrTn. My lord, the mind of Bolingbroke | Is 
chang'd; 


Lou muſt to Pomfret, not unto the Tower. 
And, madam, there is order ta'en for you; 
With all ſwift ſpeed you muſt away to France. 


K. Rich. Northumberland, thou ladder where- 
withal 


The mounting Bolingbroke aſcends my throne.— 


The time ſhall not be many hours of age 
More than it is, ere foul ſin, gathering head, 
Shall break into corruption: thou ſhalt think, 


Though he divide the realm, and give thee half, 


It is too little, helping him to all; 
Andq)he ſhall think, that thou, which knowft the way 
To plant unrightful kings, wilt know again, 


Being ne'er ſo little urg'd, another way | 
Jo pluck him headlong from the uſurped throne. 


The love of wicked friends converts to fear; 
That fear, to hate; and hate turns one, or both, 
To worthy danger, and deſerved death. 


Nok TH. My guilt be on my head, and there an end. 
Take leave, and part; for you muſt part forthwith. 


K. Ricn. Doubly divorc'd ? Bad men, ye violate 
A twofold marriage; *twixt my crown and me; 
And then, betwixt me and my married wife.— 


And he Gall tbint,] The . wikis which 
the metre is delicient,. was ſupplied by Mr. Rowe. STEEVENS. 
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Let me unkiſs the oath *twixt thee and me; 


And yet not fo, for with a kiſs *twas made. 
Part us, Northumberland; I towards the 1 
Where ſhivering cold and ſickneſs pines the clime; 


My wife to France; from whence, ſet forth in pomp, 


She came adorned hither like ſweet May, 
Sent back like Hallowmas,* or ſhort'ſt of day. 


9vetx. And muſt we be divided? muſt we part? 
K. Rican. Ay, hand from hand, my love, and 
heart from heart. 
DUEEN. Baniſh us both, and ſend the king withme. 
NorTa. That were ſome love, but little policy.” 
 Quzzx. Then whither he goes, thither let me go." 
K. Ricn. So two, together weeping, make one woe. 


| Weep thou for me in France, I for thee here; 
Better far off, than—near, be ne'er the near'.“ 


Let me unkiſs the oath e, thee and me; 

And yet not. ſo, for with a Kiſs twas made.] A kiſs appears to 
have been an eſtabliſhed circumſtance in our ancient nuptial ce- 
remony. So, in Marſton's Inſatiate Cut, 1613, the Duke, on 
parting with his wife, ſays to her: | 

* The hiſs thou gav'ft me in the church, here take.” STEEVENS. 


Hallowmas,] All-hallows, or all-hallwtide ; ; the firſt of 


8 STEEVENS. 


1 That were ſome love, 8.1 The quartos give this ſpeech to the 
king. STEEVENS. 


Jen whither he goes, thither let me go.] 80, i in the Book of 


Rath, i. 16: ** for whither thou goeſt. I will go.” STervens. 


9 Better far off, than—near, be ne er the near'. ] To be never the 
nigher, Or, as it is commonly ſpoken in the midland counties, 2 r 
the ne er, is, to make no advance towards the good deſired. Jon non, 


So, in The legend of Shore's wife, by Thomas e. 


Mirrur for Magiſtrates, 1578: 


«« Compel the hauke to fit, that is unmann d, 
Or make the hound untaught to draw the deere, 
* Or bring the free againſt his will in band, 

« Or move the ſad a pleaſant tale to hear, 

* Your time is loſt, and you are never the near. 
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Go, count thy way with ſighs; I, mine with groans 
Queen. So longeſt way ſhall have the longeſt 
moanz. 
K. Rica. Twice for one ſtep I'll groan, the way 

being ſhort, 

And piece the way out with a heavy heart. 

Come, come, in wooing ſorrow let's be brief, 

Since, wedding it, there is ſuch length in grief. 

One kiſs ſhall ſtop our mouths, and dumbly part; 

Thus give I mine, and thus I take thy heart. 

£ 4 [ They kiſs. 
Dvetn. Give me mine own again; 'twere no 
good part, : 

To take on me to keep, and kill thy heart.* 
fs T [ Kiſs again. 

So, now I have mine own again, begone, 


That I may ſtrive to kill it with a groan. 
K. Ricn. We make woe wanton with this fond 


r 


Once more, adieu; the reſt let ſorrow ſay. ¶ Exeunt, 


SCENE II. 
The fame. A Room in the Duke of YoRK's Palace. 
Enter York, and his Ducheſs. | 


Ducn. My lord, you told me, you would tell the reſt, 


When weeping made you break the ſtory off 
Of our two couſins coming into London. 


The meaning is, it Is better to be at a great diſtance, than being 
near each other, to find that we yet are not likely to be peaceably 
and happily united. MaLONR. 


and kill thy heart.] So, in our author's Venus and Adonis: 


„they have murder'd this poor heart of mine,” MAaLoNt. 
4 in K. Henry V. Act II. ſc. i: he'll yield the crow 
a pu 


ding one of theſe days: the king hath 4% d his heart.” 
| | | STEEVENS. 
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Tokx. Where did I leave? 


Ducn. At that ſad ſtop, my lord, 
Where rude miſgovern'd hands, from windows' tops, 
Threw duſt and rubbiſh on king Richard's head. 

 Yorxs. Then, as I ſaid, the duke, great Boling- 
broke, — IT 


3 Mounted upon a hot and fiery ſteed, 


Which his aſpiring rider ſeem'd to know,— 
With flow, but ſtately pace, kept on his courſe, 


While all tongues cried—God ſave thee, Boling- 


r 


You would have thought the very windows ſpake, 


So many greedy looks of young and old 
Through cafements darted their deſiring eyes 
Upon his viſage; and that all the walls, 

With painted imag'ry, had ſaid at once, — 
Jeſu preſerve thee ! welcome, Bolingbroke! 


Whilſt he, from one fide to the other turning, 
Bare-headed, lower than his proud ſteed's neck, 


Beſpake them thus, —I thank you, countrymen: 


And thus ſtill doing, thus he paſs'd along. 


Ducn. Alas, poor Richard! where rides he the 
N 


Toxx. As in a theatre, the eyes of men, 


After a well-grac'd actor leaves the ſtage, 


Are idly bent * on him that enters next, 


Thinking his prattle to be tedious: 
Even ſo, or with much more contempt, men's eyes 


Vith painted imag'ry, had ſaid at once,] Our author pro- 
bably was thinking of the painted clothes that were hung in the 


ſtreets, in the 1 that were exhibited in his own time; in 
which the 1 ometimes had labels ifſuing from their mouths, 
entences of gratulation. MALO Rx. 


4 Are idly bent —] That is, carelgſily turned, thrown without 
Attention. This the poet learned by his attendance and practice 


on the ſtage, Jon x sON. 
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Did ſcowl on Richard; no man cried, God ſave | 
him; | 
No joyful tongue gave him his welcome home: 
But duſt was thrown upon his ſacred head; 
Which with ſuch gentle ſorrow he ſhook off — 
His face ſtill combating with tears and ſmiles, 
The badges of his grief and patience, — 
That had not God, for ſome ſtrong purpoſe, ſteel'd 
The hearts of men, they muſt perforce have melted, 
And barbariſm itſelf have pitied him. 
But heaven hath a hand in theſe events; 
To whoſe high will we bound our calm contents. 
To Bolingbroke are we ſworn ſubjects now, 
Whoſe ſtate and honour I for aye allow. 


s His face ſtill combating with tears and ſmiles, 
The badges of his grief and patience, | There is, I believe, no 
image, which our poet more delighted in than this. So, in a 
former ſcene of this play: 
As a long-parted mother with her child, 
«« Plays fondly with her tears, and ſmiles 1 in meeting.” 
Age , in K. Lear: | 
«« Patience and ſorrow ſtrove 
Who ſhould expreſs her goodlieft : 
55 her /miles and tears 
«« Were like a better May.“ 
Again, in C pmoeline * 


nobly he yokes 
« A /miling with a f. gh.” 
\ gain, in Macbeth : 
« My plenteous j Joys, 
« Wanton in fullneſs, ſeek to hide 8 
In drops of forrow,” | 
Again, in Coriolaws : 
© Where ſenators ſhall mingle tc tears with ſmiles.” 
Again, in The Tempeſt : | 
60 I am a fool 


« To wcep at what I am glad of.“ | 
So alſo, Drayton in his Mortimer Tados, 4tO. I 596: 
«« With thy ſweete kiſſes ſo them both beguile, - 
«« Untill they . aveep, and — 21 
ALONE. 
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Enter AUMERLE. 


Doch. Here comes my ſon Aumerle. 

Tonk. „ Aumerle that was;“ 
But that is loſt, for 1 Richard's friend, 
And, madam, you muſt call him Rutland now: 

I am in parliament pledge for his truth, 

And laſting fealty to the new- made king. 


Doch. Welcome, my ſon: Whoare the violets now, 
That ſtrew the green lap of the new- come ſpring?? 


Auu. Madam, I know not, nor I greatly care not: 
God knows, I had as lief be none, as one. 


Zokk. Well, bear you well“ in this new ſpring 


of time, 
| Leſt you be cropp'd before you come to prime. 
What news from Oxford? hold thoſe juſts and 


triumphs?“ 
Aun. For aught I know, my lord, they do. 


York. You will be there, I Know. 
Auu. If God prevent ; it not; T purpoſe ſo. 


1 Avaierle that « WAS ; 1 The Dukes of Aunerh, Surrey, and 


Exeter, were by an act of Henry's firſt parliament deprived of 
their dukedoms, but were allowed to retain. their earldoms of 


| Rutland, Kent, and Huntingdon. Holinſbed, p. 513, 514. 


STEEVENS. 


7 That ftrew the green lap of the new-come ſpring?| So, in 
Milton s Song on May Morning : 
Kos who from her green lap theows 
The yellow cowſlip, and the pale primroſe.” STEEVENs. 
bear you well —] That is, conduct JRun with pru- 
wg Jonnson. 


Nac, &c. 
So, in the Third Part of K. Henry VI. AR V. fc. vii: 
„And now what reſts, but that we ſpend the time 
With ſtately riumphs, mirthful comick ſhows, 
* Such as befit the pleaſures of the court ?” STEEVENSs 
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juſis and eciumphs ?] T riumphs are FRE ſuch a8 Maſks, 
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Yorx. What ſeal is that, that hangs without "7 
boſom ? * 


Vea, lookꝰſt thou pale? let me ſee the writing.” 
Aum. My lord, 'tis nothing. 
YoRK. No matter then who ſees it: 


I will be ſatisfied, let me ſee the writing. 


Aun. I do beſeech your grace to pardon me; 
It is a matter of ſmall conſequence, 


Which for ſome reaſons I would not have ho. 


YoRrx. Which for ſome reaſons, ſir, I mean to ſee. 
I fear, I fear,— 


Duca. What ſhould you fear? 
'Tis nothing but ſome band, that he is enter'd into 


For gay apparel, gainſt the triumph day. 


York. Bound tohimſelf? what doth he with a bond 


That he is bound to? Wife, thou art a fool.— 
Boy, let me fee the writing. 


Abu. I do beſeech you, pardon me; 1 may not 
ſhow it. 
Yorx. I will be ſatisfied ; let me ſee it, 1 ſay. 
| Snatches it, and reads. 
Treaſon! foul treaſon !—villain! traitor! ſlave! 
Duca. What is the matter, my lord? 


Yorx. Ho! who is within there? [Enter a Ser- 
vant. ] Saddle my horſe. 
God for his mercy | what treachery is here! 


2 What fot i is that, that 1 avithout thy boſom & The ſeals of 
deeds were formerly impreſſed on ſlips or labels of nn 


appendant to them. MAL ONE. 


3 Yea, lool ſ thou pale? let me fee the writing .] Such harſh and 
defective lines as this, are probably corrupt, SF might be eafil y 
ſupplied, but that it would be dangerous to let conjecture loo 
on ſuch ſlight occaſions. Jo NS0O N. 


Perhaps Shakſpeare wrote—Boy, let me ſee the writing. York 
uſes theſe words a little lower. MaLoNs, 
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Doch. Why, what is it, my lord? 
Yorx. Give me my boots, I fay; Haddle my 
5 horſe :— 
Now by mine honour, by my life, my troth, 
I will appeach the villain. ve [ Exit Servant. 
Den, What's the matter? 
Zokx. Peace, fooliſh woman. 


Ducn. I will not peace: — What is the matter, 
ſon? 


4ou. Good mother, be content; ; It is no more 
Than my poor life muſt anſwer, 


Doch. 1 Thy life er ! 
Re-enter Servant, with boots. 


Yorx. Bring me my boots, I will unto the king. 
Duck. Strike him, Aumerle,—Poor boy, thou 
art amaz'd :%— 
5 Hence, villain; never more come in my ſight.— — 


I To the Servant. 
| Yor. Give me my boots, I fay. 


Doch. Why, York, what wilt thou do? 
Wilt thou not hide the treſpaſs of thine own? 
Have we more ſons? or are we like to have? 
Is not my teeming date drunk up with time? 
And wilt thou pluck my fair ſon from mine age, 
And rob me of a happy mother's name? 
Is he not like thee? 1s he not thine own? 


S amaz d] i. e. per rplexed, confounded. So, in The 
Ra Wives of Windſor : ** That cannot chooſe but amaze him. 
If he be not amazed, he will be mocked; if he be amazed, he 
will erery * be mocked.” STEEVENS, 
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Yorx. Thou fond mad woman, 
Wilt thou conceal this dark conſpiracy ? ? 
A dozen of them here have ta'en the ſacrament, 


And interchangeably ſet down their hands, 
To kill the king at Oxford.“ 


Doch. He ſhall be none; 


We'll keep him here: Then what is that to him? 


Zokx. Away, 


Fond woman ! were he twenty times my fon, 


I would appeach him. 
Doch.  Hadſt thou 1 ſor him, 


As I have done, thou'dſt be more pitiful. 


But now I know thy mind ; thou doſt ſutpect, 
That I have been diſloyal to thy bed, 
And that he is a baſtard, not thy ſon : 


Sweet York, ſweet huſband, be not of that mind: 
He 1s as like thee as a man may be, 
Not like to me, or any of my kin, 


And yet I love him. 


YoRX. Make way, unruly w woman. 

Exil. 

Duca. "Kiki Aumerle; mount thee upon his 
horſe ; 


Spur, poſt ; and get before him to the king, 
And beg thy pardon ere he do accuſe thee. 
I'Il not be "Ag behind; though I be old, 


4 Ts Bll the ling ot Os -ford.] That the dukes of Exeter and : 
Surry, and the Earl of Saliſbury entered into a conſpiracy for this 

purpoſe is unqueſtionable; but Hall's narrative, copied by Ho- 
linſhed and Sir John Hayward, is by no means to be depended 
upon. Aumerle, in particular, is not charged by any contemporary | 
writer, unleſs it be the writer of a romance, as having the leaſt 
concern in it. See a Requiem to the Conſpirators, in 4 Col. 
lection of Ancient Songs, lately publiſhed, where may be found an 


Arbe. 
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doubt not but to ride as faſt as York: 
And never will I rife up from the ground, 
Till Bolingbroke have pardon'd thee : Away; 
Begone. ö [ Exennt. 


SCENE III. 
Windſor. A Room in the Caſtle. 


| Enter BOLINGBROKE as King; Percy, and other 
- : | Lords. 


Bol ivo. Can no man tell of my unthrifty ſon? : 


'Tis full three months, ſince I did ſee him laſt ;— 
If any plague hang over us, tis he. 
I would to God, my lords, he might be found: 
Enquire at London, mongſt the taverns there, 
For there, they ſay, he daily doth frequent, 
With unreſtrained looſe companions; | 
Even ſuch, they ſay, as ſtand in narrow lanes, 
And beat our watch, and rob our paſſengers ; 
While he,* young, wanton, and effeminate boy, 
Takes on the point of honour, to ſupport | 
So diſſolute a crew. 5 10 


Pexcr. My lord, ſome two days ſince I ſaw the 


prince , 


And told him of theſe triumphs held at Oxford. 


5 ee at London, &c.] This is a very proper introduction 
to the future character of Henry the Fifth, to his debaucheries in 


lis youth, and his greatneſs in his manhood. Joh xSOx. 


Shakſpeare ſeldom attended to chronology, The prince was at 
this time but twelve years old, for he was born in 1388, and the 
conſpiracy on which the preſent ſcene is formed, was diſcovered 


in the beginning of the year 1400.—He ſcarcely frequented 


taverns or ſtews at ſo early an age. MaLons. | 
While he,] All the old copies read Vpich he. STzEVENS. 
The correction was made by Mr, Pope. MALoxx. | 
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Bolixe. And what faid the gallant? 


Pexcr. His anſwer was, —he would unto the 
ſtews ; 
And from the common'ſt creature pluck a glove, 
And wear it as a favour; and with that 
He would unhorſe the luſtieſt challenger. 


Boris. As diſſolute, as W aged yet, through 
| both | 
I ſee ſome ſparkles of a better hope,* 
Which elder days my happily 5 forth. 
But who « comes here? ? 


| Euter AUMERLE, haſtily. 
Aun. | Where is the king? 
BoLIiNG. What means 


Our couſin, that he ſtares and looks ſo wildly? 


Aun. God fave your grace. I do beſeech your 
majeſty, 5 
To have ſome conference with your grace alone. 
Boring. Withdraw yourſelves, and leave us here 
alone.— [ Exeunt Percy and Lords. 
What is the matter with our couſin now? 


| luck a glove,] Soy in . and Caſſandra, 1 578, Lamia, 
| he ſtrumpet, ſays: _ 

Who loves me once is lymed to my heaſt: 

«« My colour ſome, and ſome ſhall wear my glove.” 
Ae in The Sho:maker's Holyday, or Gentle Craft, 1600: 

Jr ſhall J undertake ſome martial ſport 
*« Wearing your g/ove at turney or at tilt, 
* And tell how many gallants I unhors'd?” STxEveNs. 


I fee ſome ſparkles of a better hope,] The folio reads: 
ſparks of better hope. 
The quarto, 161 


ſparkles of better hope. STEVE Ns. 


Ihe firſt P uarto has—ſparkes of better hope, The article was 
inſerted by Mr. 


Steevens. MALONE., 
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Au. For ever may my knees grow to the earth, 
[ Kneels. 
My tongue cleave to my roof within my mouth, 
Unleſs a pardon, ere I rife, or ſpeak. 


BoLing. Intended, or committed, was this fault? 
If but ? the firſt, how heinous ere it be, [ 
To win thy after-love, I pardon thee. 5 f 

Aun. Then give me leave that I may turn the key, = 
That no man enter till my tale be done. 


Botlno. Have thy deſire. 
[AUMERLE /ocks ihe door. 


Yo ORX. | Within. ] My liege, beware; look to thy- | 
ſelf; 1 
Thou haſt a traitor in thy preſence there. e — 1 


BoLIVG. Villain, I'll make thee ſafe. {Prowing. 


Aun. Stay thy revengeful hand; 
Thou haſt no cauſe to fear. 


Lorx. [ Miibin.] Open the door, ſecure, fool- 
„„ 2 208 
Shall I, for love, ſpeak reaſon to thy face? 

Open the door, or I will break it open. 

6 opens the door. 


Rater Yours. 


Ferie What is the matter, anole ? ſpeak; 
Recover breath ; tell us how near is danger, 
That we may arm us to encounter it. 


Tokx. Peruſe this writing here, and thou ſhalt 
know 
The treaſon that my haſte forbids me ſhow. 


Aun. Remember, as thou read ſt, thy promiſe paſt: 


5 If but—] Old copies—If on. Corrected by Mr. Uo * 
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I do repent me; read not my name there, 
My heart is not confederate with my hand. 


Yorxs. Twas, villain, ere thy hand did ſet it 
dovn.— 


I tore it from the traitor's boſom, king ; 


Fear, and not love, begets his penitence: 
Forget to pity him, leſt thy pity prove 
A ſerpent that will ſting thee to the heart. 


Boring. O heinous, Rrong, and bold conſy 


racy ! 


O loyal father of a treacherous ſon! 
Thou ſheer, immaculate,” and filver fountain, 
From whence this ſtream through muddy paſſages, 


Hath held his current, and defil'd himſelf! 
Thy overflow of good converts to bad; 
And thy abundant goodneſs ſhall excuſe 
This deadly blot in "Oy digreſſing ſon.* 


9 Thou ſheer, immaculate, &c. ] Sheer is pellucid, tranſparent = 


Some of the modern editors arbitrarily read clear. So, in Spenſer's 
Faery Queen, B. III. c. ii: 
Who having viewed in a fountain Pere 
* Her face, &c. 
Again, B. III. c. xi: 
That ſhe at laſt came to a fountala Gere. 


Again, in the Fourth Book of Golding's Tranſlation of Ovid“ 


Metamorphoſes, 1587: 
«© 'The water was ſo pure and Heere, &c. 
Tranſparent muſlin is ſtill called e r muſlin. STEEVEXs. 
2 T hy ove nfoau of good converts to bad; ] Mr. Theobald would read: 
converts the bad. STEEVENS. 
T he old reading—converts to bad, is right, I believe, though 
Mr. Theobald did not underſtand it. The overflow of good 


in thee is turned to bad in thy ſon; and that ſame abundant goodneſs 


in 5 ſhall excuſe his tranſgreſſion.” TYRWHITT. 


digreſſing /oz, ] Thus the old copies, and rightly, So, in 
13 and Juliet: 


« Digreſſing from the valour of a man.“ 


To digreſs 1s to deviate from what is right or . Some of the 


modern editors read ne 1g. STEEVENS, 


yv”» mw . 


a. » * 
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 Yorx. So ſhall my virtue be his vice's bawd ; 
And he ſhall ſpend mine honour with his ſhame, 
As thriftleſs ſons their ſcraping fathers* gold. 
Mine honour lives when his diſhonour dies, 
Or my ſham'd life in his diſhonour lies: 
Thou kill'ſt me in his life; giving him breath, 
The traitor lives, the true man's put to death. 


Docu. | Within, | What ho, my lege! for God's 
ſake, let me in. F 


Boing. What ſhrill-voic'd e makes this 

eager cry ? 

Doch. A woman, and thine aunt, great king ; 

tis J. 
Speak with me, pity me, open the door; ö 
A beggar begs, that never begg'd before. = 

Boiling. Our ſcene is alter'd from a ſerious Y 
thing, : 
And now chang'd to 7 be Beggar and the King.+— 

My dangerous couſin, let your mother in; 
I know, ſhe's come to pray for your foul ſin. 

_ Yoxx. If thou do pardon, whoſoever pray, 
More fins, for this forgiveneſs, proſper may. | 
This feſter'd joint cut off, the reſt reſts ſound; 
This, let alone, will all the reſt confound. 


4 Beggar and the Kin 1] The the s ot tha Beggar ſeems 
to have been an interlude well known in the time of our author, 
who has alluded to it more than once. I cannot now find that any 
copy of it is left, JonnsoN. | 


The King and Beggar was perhaps once an interlude; it was 
certainly a ſong. "The reader will ſind it in the firſt volume of 
Dr, Percy's collection. It is there entitled, Xing Cophetua and the 
Beggar Maid; and is printed from Rich. Johnſon” s Crown Garland 
of Gonlden Roſes, 1612, 12m0; where it is entitled ſimply, A ſang 

of a Beggar and a King. I his interlude or ballad is mentioned in 
 Cynthia's Revenge, 1613: 

*© Provoke thy ſharp Melpomene to ſing 

ho "Ts ſtory of a Beggar and the King.” STEEVENS, 
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336 KING RICHARD II. 


Enter Ducheſs. 


Doan. O king, believe not this hard-hearted 
man; 
Love, loving not itſelf, none other can. 


 Yorx. Thou frantick 5 what doſt thou make 
here?? | 
Shall thy old dugs once more a traitor rear? 


Doch. Sweet York, be patient: Hear me, gentle 
liege. ee. 


Bor Ixc. Riſe up, good aunt. 


. Not yet, I thee beſeech: 
For ever will I kneel upon my knees,“ 

And never ſee day that the happy ſees, 

Till thou give joy; until thou bid me joy, 

By pardoning Natland. my tranſgreſſing boy. 


Au. Unto my mother's N I bend my knee. 
[ Kneels, 


Tokx. Againſt them both, my true W bended 
„ I xXxeels. 
Ill may'ſt thou thrive, if thou grant any grace! 


Ducn. Pleads he in earneſt? look upon his face; 
His eyes do drop no tears, his prayers are in jeſt; 


His words come from his mouth, ours from our 
breaſt: 


5 Thou frantick woman, what doſt thou make here ?] So, in The 
Merry Wives of Windſor : 
What make you here 75 
Again, in Othello: | | 
Ancient, what makes he here.” MaLone. 


kneel upcz my knees, } Thus the folio, The quartos read: 
walk upon my knees, STEEVENS. 


1 /!] may'ft thou thrive, if thou grant e 1} This line is not 
in the folio, Malo. 


OO LOL == 
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He prays but faintly, and would be denied; 

We pray with heart, and ſoul, and all beſide: 

His weary joints would gladly riſe, I know; _ 
Our knees ſhall kneel till to the ground they grow: 
His prayers are full of falſe hyprociſy ; 

Ours, of true zeal and deep integrity. 

Our prayers do out-pray his; then let them have 
That mercy, which true prayers ought to have. 
Bolli. Good aunt, ſtand up. 


Den, Nay, do not ſay — ſtand up; 


But, pardon, firſt; and afterwards, ſtand up. 

An if I were thy nurſe, thy tongue to teach, 
Pardon—ſhould be the firſt word of thy ſpeech. 

| never long'd to hear a word till now; 
Say—pardon, king; let pity teach thee how: 

The word is ſhort, but not ſo ſhort as ſweet; 
No word like, pardon, for kings' mouths ſo meet. 


 Yorx. Speak it in French, king; ſay, pardonnez 


n 
Duc. Doſt thou te 
| „„ 
Ah, my ſour huſband, my hard-hearted lord, 
That ſet'ſt the word itſelf againſt the word! 
Speak, pardon, as tis current in our land; 
The chopping French“ we do not underſtand. 


ach pardon pardon to de- 


i pardonnez moy.) That is, excuſe me, a phraſe uſed when 
any thing is civilly denied. The whole paſſage is ſuch as I could 
well wiſh away. Jounson. | | % 


9 The chopping French—] Chopping, I * here means 
1 


jabbering, talking flippantly a language unintelligible to Engliſh- 
men; or perhaps it may mean,—the French, who clip and mutilate 
their words, mY not remember to have met the word, in this 
ſenſe, in any other place. In the univerſities they talk of chopping 
logick; and our doe in Romeo and Juliet has the ſame phraſe : 

% How now! how now! chop logick?” MaLoNe. 


"—_ TT 
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Thine eye begins to ſpeak, ſet thy tongue there: 
Or, in thy piteous heart plant thou thine ear; 
That, hearing how our plaints and prayers do 
Pere, N 5 
Pity may move thee pardon to rehearſe. 
BoLing. Good aunt, ſtand us, 
Due... l ds not lueto tand. 
Pardon is all the ſuit J have in hand. = 
BoLins. I pardon him, as God ſhall pardon me. 
Doch. O happy vantage of a kneeling knee! 
Yet am I ſick for fear: ſpeak it again; 
Twice ſaying pardon, doth not pardon twain, 
But makes one pardon ſtrong. 


 BoLing With all my heart 
_ 1 pardon him.“ 1 ad 
Doch. A god on carth thou art.“ 1 


Boring. But for our truſty brother-in-law, —and 
the abbot,* „„ 
With all the reſt of that conſorted crew. — 
Deſtruction ſtraight ſhall dog them at the heels. — 4 
| Good uncle, help to order ſeveral powers 


2 With all my heart ; FE ey 
I pardon him.] The old copies read pardon him with al! 
my heart, The tranſpoſition was made by Mr. Pope, MaLoxt, 
A god on earth thou art.] So, in Cynbeline: | 
«« He fits mongſt men, like a deſcended god. STEEVENS. [ 


4 But for our truſty brother-in-law, | The brother-in-law meant, 

was John duke of Exeter and Earl of Huntingdon (own brother 
to King Richard II.) and who had married with the lady Elizabeth, 
lifter of Henry Bolingbroke. THEOBALBPp. * 


5 —— the abbot,] i. e. the Abbot of Weſtminſter. 
| | | THEOBALD. 

| 6 Deftrution ftraight ſhall dog them at the heels.) Again, in 
King Richard 11]: 


| Death and deſtruction dog thee at the heels.” 
( | STEEVENS. | 
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To Oxford, or where'er theſe traitors are: 
They ſhall not live within this world, I ſwear, 
But I will have them, if I once know where. 
Uncle, farewell, —and couſin too, adieu: 
Your mother well hath pray'd, and prove you true. 
Ducn. Come, my old mou! ;—I pray God make 
_ thee new. [ Exeunt. 


SCENE IV. 
Enter Ex rox , and a Servant. 


Exrov. Didſt thou not mark the king, what 
words he ſpake? 
Have I no * will rid me of this living fear? 


Was it not ſo? 


SRY. Thoſe were his very words. 


Exrov. Have I no friend? quoth he: he 8 it 
n 
And urg'd it twice together; did he not? 


SRV. He did. 


Exrov. And, ſpeaking it, he wiſtly look'd on me; 
As who ſhould ſay, I would, thou wert the man 
That would divorce this terror from my heart; 
Meaning, the king at Pomfret. Come, let's go; 
lam the king's friend, and will rid his foe. 

Lau, 


— c too, adieu: 7 00, which is not in the old copy, 
"a3 added by Mr. Theobald, for the ſake of the _ 
ALONE. 
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I have been ſtud Go how I may compare 
2rifon; — e unto the world: 
And, ſe the world is populous, 

And here is not a creature but myſelf, 
I cannot do it Let Flt hammer it out. 
"3 brain * 6h the female to my ſoul; 
My and theſe two beget 
f Witt. Weeing thoughts, 
ne th 1 people this little world; 
0 ö jor this world, 


A t bauer of Oda hone —are intermix'd 
Vie Curb, and do ſet the word itſelf 
7 & Uthe word“ 
eee itt te ones; and aha again,— 
64 for a camel 
a needle's eye. 
d . nk 5th they do plot 
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Unlikely wonders: how theſe vain weak nails 

May tear a paſſage through the flinty ribs 

Of This ha 140 world, my ragged priſon walls; 

And, for they cannot, die in their own pride. 

Thoughts tending to content, flatter themſelves,. — 

That they are not the firſt of fortune's ſlaves, 

Nor ſhall not be the laſt; like filly beggars, 

Who, ſitting in the ſtocks, refuge their ſhame,— 

That many have, and others muſt ſit there: 

And in this thought they find a kind of eaſe, 

Bearing their own misfortune on the back 
Of ſuch as have before endur'd the like. 

Thus play I, in one perſon,” many peo ie, 

And none contented : Sometimes am I 

Then treaſon makes me wiſh myſelf a boar, 

And fo I am: Then cruſhing penury 

Perſuades me I was better when a King; 

Then am I king'd again: and, by-and-by, 

Think that I am unking'd by Bolingbroke, 

And ſtraight am nothing :—But, whate'er I am, | 

Nor I, nor any man, that but man 1s, 

With nothing ſhall be pleas'd, till he be eas'd 
With being nothing. Muſick do I hear? | Maſi >. 
Ha, ha! keep time :—How ſour ſweet mulick is, 
When time is broke, and no proportion kept ! 

So is it in the muſick of men's lives. 

And here have I the daintineſs of ear, 

To check time broke in a diſorder'd ſtring ; 


7 Thus play I, in one perſon,] Alluding, perhaps, to the ne- 
ceſſities of our early theatres. The title-pages o ſome of our 
Moralities ſhow, that three or four characters were frequently 
repreſented by one perſom, STEEVENS. 


Thus the firſt quarto, 1597. All the fabſquen old copies 
have—prj ſon. MALONE. 


Jo check —] Thus the firſt quarto, 1 597. The folio reads— 
To hear. Of this lay the firſt quarto copy 18 much more valuable 
than that of the folio. MALONE. 


23 
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But, for the concord of my ſtate and time, 

Had not an ear to hear my true time broke. 

1 waſted time, and now doth time waſte me. 

For now hath time made me his numb'ring clock: 
My thoughts are minutes ; and, with fighs, they jar 
Their watches on to mine eyes, the outward watch, 


9 For now hath time made me his numb'ring clock : 
: 27 thoughts are minutes; and, with ſighs, they jar 
| he 
think this paſſage muſt be corrupt, but I know not well how to 
make it better. The firſt quarto read: 8 
My thoughts are minutes; and with fighs they jar, 
Their ewatches on unto mine eyes the outward watch. 
The quarto 1615: OIL 
My thoughts are minutes, and with ſighs they jar, 
There awatches on unto mine eyes the outward watch. 
The firſt folio agrees with the ſecond quarto. 8 
Perhaps out of theſe two readings the right may be made. Watch 
ſeems to be uſed in a double ſenſe, for a quantity of time, and for 
the inſtrument that meaſures time. I read, but with no great 
confidence, thus: 
| My thoughts are minutes, and with fighs they jar 
Their watches on; mine eyes the outward watch, 
N hereio, &c. JOHNSON, „ 


I am unable to throw any certain light on this paſſage. A few 


hints, however, which may tend to its illuſtration, are left for the 
ſervice of future commentators. | | 
The outward watch, as I am informed, was the moveable figure 
of a man habited like a watchman, with a pole and lantern in his 
hand. The * had the word watch written on its forehead; 
and was placed above the dial-plate. This information was de- 
rived from an artiſt after the operation of a ſecond cup there- 


fore neither Mr. Tollet, who communicated it, or myſelf, can 


vouch for its authenticity, or with any degree of confidence ap- 
ply it to the paſſage before us. Such a figure, however, appears 


to have been alluded to in Ben Jonſon's Every Man out of his Hu. 


monur: © he looks like one of theſe motions in a great _ 
clock,“ &. A motion anciently ſignified a puppet. Again, in his 
Sejanus : | | | 


„ Obſerve him, as his awazch obſerves his clock.“ 

Again, in Churchyard's Charitie, 1595: 

„The clocke will ſtrike in Life, I heare the watch 
% That ſounds the bell 5 | | 


I 


ir watches on to mine eyes, the outward watch, &c,] I 
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Whereto my finger, like a dial's point, 

Is pointing ſtill, in cleanſing them from tears. 
Now, fir, the ſound, that tells what hour it is,* 
Are clamorous groans, that ſtrike upon my heart, 
Which is the bell: So ſighs, and tears, and groans, 
Show minutes, times, and hours :—but my time 
Runs poſting on in Bolingbroke's proud joy, 
_ While II ſtand fooling here, his Jack o'the clock.” 


"The ſame thought alſo occurs in Greene's Perimedes, 1 588: 

| «« Diſquiet thoughts the minuts of her avarch.” Fol 
To jar is, I believe, to make that noiſe which is called ziching. 
So, in The Winter's Tale: | . 


l love thee not a jar o' the clock behind, &c. 
Again, in The Spaniſbꝰ Tragedy: | | 
10 - the minutes jarring, the clock ſtriking,” 
Ke  STEEVENS., 


| There appears to be no reaſon for ſuppoſing with Dr. 228 

that this paſſage is corrupt. It ſhould be recollected, that there 
are three ways in which a clock notices the progreſs of time; viz. 
by the libration of the pendulum, the index on the dial, and the 
ſtriking of the hour. To theſe, the king, in his compariſon, 


ndulum, which, at the ſame time that it watches or numbers the 
| ſeconds, marks alſo their progreſs in minutes on the dial or out- 
ward watch, to which the king compares his eyes; and their want 
of figures is ſupplied by a ſucceſſion of tears, or (to uſe an ex- 
preſſion of Milton) minute drops: his finger, by as regularly wiping 
theſe away, performs the office of the dial's point: — his clamorous 
groans are the ſounds that tell the hour. 1 
In K. Henry IV. Part II. Tears are uſed in a ſimilar manner: 

| % But Harry lives, that ſhall convert thoſe zears, | 
„ By number, into hours of happineſs.” HE NLE. 


2 Now, fir, &c.] Should we not read thus: 
Now, fir, the ſounds that tell what hour it is, 
Are clamorous groans,” &c, RITSON. 


i Fack o the clock.] That is, I ſtrike for him, One of 
theſe automatons is alluded to in K. Richard 111, Act IV. ſc. iii: 


HgBecauſe that, like a Jack, thou keep'ſ the ſtroke, 
« Between thy begging and my meditation.“ 


4 4 


ſeverally alludes; his ſighs correſponding to the jarring of the 


— —— on 


membered that the word /ad was in the time of our author uſed 
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This muſick mads me, let it ſound no more 4 
For, though it have holpe madmen to their wits, 
In me, it ſeems, it will make wiſe men mad. 
Yet, bleſſing on his heart that gives it me! 

For *tis a ſign of love; and love to Richard 

Is a ſtrange brooch in this all-hating world.s 


Enter Groom. 
Groom. Hail, royal prince! 1 
K. Rich. Thanks, noble peer; 
The cheapeſt of us is ten groats too dear. 
What art thou? and how comeſt thou hither, 


Where no man never comes, but that ſad dog 
That brings me food, to make mis fortune live? 


Again, in an old comedy, entitled, If this be not a god Play, the 
Dewil is in it, 1612: | | 
8 ſo would I, | 


« And we their jacks o the chockhouſe.” SrEEVENs. 
4 This muſick mads me, let it ſound no more ;} So, in our author's 
Rape of Lucrece : ey | 0 
«« 'The little birds that tune their morning throats, 
« Make her moans mad with their ſweet melody.” 
5 | „ Matoxe. 
For, though it have holpe mad men to their wits,| In what degree 
muſick was ſuppoſed to be uſeful in curing madneſs, the reader 


may receive information from Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy, 


Part II. Set ii. Reev. 


The alluſion 1s perhaps, to the perſons bit by the tarantula, who 
are ſaid to be cured by muſick, ALONE. | 
6 and love to Richard 
Is a firange brooch in this all-hating world.] i. e. is as ſtrange 
and uncommon as a brooch which is now no longer worn. So, in 
All's well that ends well: * Virginity, like an old courtier, wears 
her cap out of faſhion, richly ſuited, but unſuitable; juſt like the 


brooch and the toothpick, which avear not now,” MALONE. 


| in this all-hating world.] I believe the meaning is, this 
world in which I am univerſally hated. Joh nsox. 


1 Where no man never comes, but that ſad dog ] It ſhould be re. 
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Groom. I was a poor groom of thy ſtable, king, 
When thou wert king; who, travelling towards York, 
With much ado, at length have gotten leave 
To look upon my ſometimes * maſter's face. 
O, how it yern'd my heart, when I beheld, 
In London ſtreets, that coronation day, 
When Bolingbroke rode on roan Barbary! 
That horſe, that thou ſo often haſt beſtrid; 
That horſe, that I ſo carefully have dreſs'd! 
A. Rich. Rode he on Barbary? Tell me, gentle 
tend, . e 5 
How went he under him? _ 
GRooM. So proudly, as if he diſdain'd the ground. 
K. Rich. So proud that Bolingbroke was on his 
e 4 5 5 
That jade hath eat bread from my royal hand; 
This hand hath made him proud with clapping him. 
Would he not ſtumble? Would he not fall down, 
(Since pride muſt have a fall,) and break the neck 
Of that proud man, that did uſurp his back? 
Forgiveneſs, horſe! why do I rail on thee, 
Since thou, created to be aw'd by man, 
Waſt born to bear? I was not made a horſe; 
And yet I bear a burden like an aſs, 
Spur-gall'd, and tir'd, by jauncing Bolingbroke.” 


| for grave. The expreſſion will then be the ſame as if he had ſaid, 
that grave, that gloomy villain. So, in Holinſhed, p.) 0 „ % Wih 
an no 


that, the recorder called Fitzwilliam, a /ad man, honeſt, &c. 
| | | STEEVENS. 
8 —— ſometimes maſter's face.] Sometimes was uſed for formerly, 


as well as ſometime, which the modern editors have ſubſtituted. 


So, in Speed's Hiſtory of Great Britaine, 1611 :—** A catalogue of the 5 


religious houſes, &c. ſometimes in England and Wales.“ MAL ONE. 
The old copy, redundantly,— 1 
-/ometimes royal maſter's face, STEEVENSõ. 


) ——by jauncing Bolingbroke. ] Faunce and jaunt were ſynony- 
mous words, Ben Neon uſes geances in his Tale of a Tub. | 
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Enter Keeper, with a diſh. 


KEEP. Fellow, give place; here is no longer ſtay, 
[ To the Groom. 


K. Rich. If thou love me, *tis time thou wert 
away. 


Groom. What my tongue dares not, that my bein : 


| ſhall ſay. ¶ Exit. 
XxEP. My lord, will't pleaſe you to fall to? 


K. Rich. Taſte of it firſt, as thou art wont to do. 


KEEP. My lord, I dare not; fir Pierce of Exton, 
who 
Lately came from the king, commands the contrary, 


K. Rich. The devil take Henry of Lancaſter, and 


thee! 
Patience i is ſtale, and I am weary of = 


[Beats the Keeper, 


Krbr. Help, help, help! 


Enter Ex rox, and Servants, armed. 


K. Ricu. How now ? what means death in this 


rude aſſault? 
Villain, thy own hand yields thy death's inſtrument. 


Snatching a weapon, and killing one. 


Go thou, and ﬆ another room in hell. 
[ He "kills another; then Ex ro ſtrikes him down. 
That hand ſhall burn in never-quenching fire, 


That ſtaggers thus my perſon. —Exton, thy fierce | 


hand 
Hath with the king's blood ſtain'd the king's own 
land. 


I would I had a few more geances of it: 


«« And you ſay the word, ſend me to Jericho.” 
| STEEVENS. 
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Mount, mount, my ſoul! thy ſeat is up on high; 
Whilſt my groſs fleſh ſinks downward, here to die.“ 
| [ Dies. 


here to die.] Shakſpeare in this ſcene has followed Holin- 
ſhed, who took his account of Richard's death from Hall, as Hall 
did from Fabian, in whoſe Chronicle, I believe, this ſtory of Sir 
Piers of Exton firſt appeared. Froiſart, who had been in England 
in 1396, and who appears to have finiſhed his Chronicle ſoon after 


the death of the king, ſays, how he died, and by what meanes, . 


] could not tell whanne I wrote this cronicle.“ Had he been 
- murdered by eight armed men, (for ſuch is Fabian's ſtory,) * four 
of whom he flew with his own hand,” and from whom he muſt 
have received many wounds, ſurely ſuch an event muſt have 
reached the ears of Froiſart, who had a great regard for the 
king, having received from him at his departure from England 
« a goblet of filver and gilt, waying two marke of filver, and 
within it a C. nobles; by the whych (he adds) I am as yet the 
better, and ſhal be as longe as I live; wherefore I am bounde to 

praye to God for his ſoule, and wyth muche ſorowe I wryte of his 
_ deathe.” | | 5 5 

Nor is this ſtory of his murder conſiſtent with the account 
(which is not controverted) of his body being . to London 
and expoſed in Cheapſide for two hours, (“ his heade on a blacke 
quiſhen, and his ger open,) where it was viewed, ſays Froiſart, 
by twenty thouſand perſons. The account given by Stowe, who 
ſeems to have had before him a Manuſcript Hiſtory of the latter 
art of Richard's life, written by a perſon who was with him in 
Wales, appears much more probable, He ſays, ** he was impri- 
ſoned in * Caſtle, where xv dayes and nightes they vexed 
him with continuall hunger, thirſt, and cold, and finally bereft 
him of his life, with fac a kind of death as never before that 
time was knowen in England, ſaith Sir John Fortiſcute,” probably 
in his Declaration touching the title of the Houſe of Yorke, a work yet, 
believe, ſomewhere exiſting in MS. Sir John Forteſcue was called 
to the bar a few years after the death of Richard : living therefore ſo 
near the time, his teſtimony is of the higheſt weight. And with 
him Harding, who is' ſuppoſed to have been at the battle of 
dhrewſbury in 1403, concurs : © Men ſayd for-hungered he was.” 
| Chron. 1543, fol. 199. So alſo Walſingham, who wrote in the 
time of Henry V. and Polydore Virgil. Eg, 
The Percies in the Manifeſto which they publiſhed againſt King 
Henry IV. in the third yeare of his reign, the day before the 
battle of Shrewſbury, expreſsly charge him with having “carried 
lis ſovereign lord traiterouſly within the caſtell of Pomfret, with- 
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Exo. As full of valour, as of royal blood: 
Both have I ſpilt; O, would the deed were good! 
For now the devil, that told me—I did well, 
Says, that this deed is chronicled in hell. 
This dead king to the living king I'll bear ;— 
Take hence the reſt, and give them burial here. 


out the conſent or the judgement of the lordes of the realm, by 
the ſpace of fiftene daies and ſo many nightes, (which is horrible 
among Chriſtian people to be heard,) with hunger, thirft, and cold © 


”2, 


to peri/he,”” Had the ſtory of Sir Pierce of Exton been true, it 
undoubtedly muſt have reached them. Their not mentioning it is 
deciſive. Baru | | 

If, however, we are to give credit to Sir John Hayward, this 
controverted point will not admit of diſpute ; for in The Firft Part 
of the Life and 1 of King Henry IV. 4to. 1599, after relating 
the ſtory of King 
that after being felled to the 1 he with a taint and feeble 

r 


voice groaned forth theſe words: My great grandfather Ed- 


ward II.“ &c. Mr. Hume in his entertaining, but often ſuperficial, 


Hiſtory of 1 has not been weak enough to inſert this fic- 
titious dying ſpeech, He might, however, have inſerted it with 
as much propriety as an abridgement of the oration of the Biſhop 
of Carliſle, on the depoſition of the king being propounded in 
_ parliament, which Hayward feigned in imitation of Livy, ground- 
ng himſelf on a few ſentences preſerved in our old Chronicles, 
which he has expanded into thirteen guarto pages, The writers of 
the Parliamentary Hiſtory have in this matter been as careleſs as Mr. 
Hume. Maron, | 


Dies.] The repreſentation here given of the King's death is 


perfectly agreeable to Hall and Holinſned. But the fact was other- 
wife, He refuſed food for ſeveral days, and died of abſtinence 
and a broken heart. See Walſingham, Otterbourne, the Monk of 
Eveſham, the continuator of the Hiſtory of Croyland, and the 
anonymous Godſtow Chronicle, RI so. I: 


[| Exeunt, 


ichard's aſſaſſination, he very gravely tells us, 


. 


r 
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SCENE VI. 
Windſor. A Room in the Caſtle. 


Flouriſb. Fe BoLINGBROKE, and York, with 
Lords and Attendants. 


Bollixe. Kind uncle Vork, the lateſt news we 
hear, ; 
Is—that the rebels have conſum'd with fire 
Our town of Ciceſter in Gloſterſhire; _ 

But whether ey be ta'en, or ſlain, we hear not. 


Enter NoRTHUMBERLAND. 


Welcome, my W What is the news! > 


Nokrn. Firſt, to thy ſacred ſtate wiſh Tall hap- 
ines. 
The next news is, — I kavk to Lande ſent 
The heads of Saliſbury, Spencer, Blunt, and Kent:“ 
The manner of their taking may appear 
At large diſcourſed in this paper here. 
[ Preſenting a paper. 
| Botins. We thank thee, gentle Percy, for thy 
ains ; 
And to thy worth will add right worthy gains. 


2 Firz WATER. | 


Fitz, My lord, I have from Oxtord ſent to 
Langen 


+ ——— ef Saliſbury, Spencer, Blunt, and Kent;] So the folio, 
The quarto reads—of Oxfird, Saliſbury, Blunt, and Kent. It ap- 
pears from the hiſtories of this * that the b of the folio 
is right, MALON E. 
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The heads of Brocas, and Sir Bennet Seely; 

Two of the dangerous conſorted traitors, 

That ſought at Oxford thy dire overthrow. 
Boring. Thy pains, Fitzwater, ſhall not be for. 

got ; 2 . 

Right noble is thy merit, well I wot, 


Enter Percy, with the Biſbop of Carliſle. 


Pxrcr. The grand conſpirator, abbot of Weſt. 
VV 1 85 
With clog of conſcience, and ſour melancholy, 
 Hath yielded up his body to the grave; _ 
But here is Carliſle living, to abide 
Thy kingly doom, and ſentence of his pride. 
BoLing. Carliſle, this is your doom: *— 
Chooſe out ſome ſecret place, ſome reverend room, 
More than thou haſt, and with it joy thy life; 
So, as thou liv'ſt in peace, die free from ſtrife: 
For though mine enemy thou haſt ever been, 
High ſparks of honour in thee have I ſeen. 


5 The grand conſpirator, abbot of Weſtminſter, — — PT 
Hath yielded up his body to the grave ;| This Abbot of Welt- 
minſter was William de Colchefter. The relation here given of 
his death, after Holinſhed's Chronicle, is untrue, as he f 
the King many years; and though called “ the grand conſpirator, 
it is very doubtful whether he had any concern in the conſpiracy; 
at leaſt nothing was proved againſt him. RiTsoN. 


© Carliſle, this is your doom] This prelate was committed to the 


Tower, but on the interceſſion of his friends, obtained leave to 
change his priſon tor Weſtminſter-Abbey. In order to deprive 
him of his ſee, the Pope, at the King's inſtance, tranſlated him to 
a biſhoprick in partibus infidelium; and the only preferment he 
could ever after obtain, was a rectory in Glouceſterſhire, He died 
in 1409. R1TsSON. | | 


urvived - 


1 


— 
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Enter Exrox, with Attendants bearing a coffin. 


ExTon. Great king, within this coffin I preſent 
Thy buried fear : herein all breathleſs lies 
The mightieſt of thy greateſt enemies, 

Richard of Bourdeaux, by me hither brought. 


Boring. Exton, I thank thee not ; for thou haſt 
CF 
A deed of ſlander, with thy fatal hand, 

Upon my head, and all this famous land. 
ExTon. From your own mouth, my lord, did! 
this deed. „ „ 
Boring. They love not poiſon that do poiſon 
„„ 

Nor do I thee; though I did wiſh him dead, 

I hate the murderer, love him murdered. _ 

The guilt of conſcience take thou for thy labour, 

But neither my good word, nor princely favour: 

With Cain go wander through the ſhade of night, 

And never ſhow thy head by day nor light. 

Lords, I proteſt, my ſoul is full of woe, 

That blood ſhould ſprinkle me, to make me grow: 

Come, mourn with me for what I do lament, _ 

And put on ſullen black incontinent; ; 

I'll make a voyage to the Holy land, ; 

To waſh this blood off from my guilty hand :— 

March ſadly after; grace my mournings here, 

In weeping after this untimely bier. | Exeunt.' 


This play is extracted from the Chronicle of Ilolinſped, in 
which many paſſages may be found which Shakſpeare has, with 
very little alteration, tranſplanted into his ſcenes; particularly a 
ſpeech of the Biſhop of Carliſle, in defence of King Richard's 
unalienable right, and immunity from human juriſdiction. 

Jonſon who, in his Carilize and Sejanus, has inſerted many 
ſpeeches from the Roman hiſtorians, was perhaps induced to that 
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practice by the example of Shakſpeare, who had condeſcended 
ſometimes to copy more _ writers. But Shakſpeare had 
more of his own than Jonſon; and, if he ſometimes was willing 
to ſpare his labour, ſhowed by what he performed at other times, 
that his extratz were made by choice or idleneſs rather than 
neceſſity. | | 7) . 

This play is one of thoſe which Shakſpeare has apparently 
reviſed; but as ſucceſs in works of invention is not always pro- 
portionate to labour, it is not finiſhed at laſt with the happy . | 
of ſome other of his tragedies, nor can be ſaid much to affect the 
| paſſions, or enlarge the underſtanding. Joh nsoN. 


The notion that Shakſpeare reviſed this play, though it has long 
prevailed, appears to me extremely doubtful ; or, to ſpeak more 
plainly, I do not believe it. See further on this ſubjeR in 4« 
Attempt to aſcertain the order of his plays, Vol. I. MaLoxe, 
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* Kinc HENRY IV. Par I.] The tranſactions contained in 
this hiſtorical drama are compriſed within the period of about ten 
months; for the action commences with the news brought of Hot- 
ſpur having defeated the Scots under Archibald carl of Douglas at 
Holmedon, (or Halidown-hill,) which battle was fought on Holy- 
rood-day, (the 14th of September,) 1402 ; and it cloſes with the 
defeat and death of Hotſpur at Shrewſbury ; which engagement 
happened on Saturday the 21ft of July, (the eve of Saint Mary 
Magdalen,) in the year 1403. THEOBALD. 


This play was firſt entered at Stationers' Hall, Feb. 25, 1597, 
by Andrew Wiſe. Again, by M. Woolff, Jan. 9, 1 * For the 
piece ſuppoſed to have been its original, ſee Six old Plays on which 
Shalſpeare founded, &c. publiſhed for S. Leacroft, Charing-Croſs, 
5 | %% rs STEEVENS, 

| Shakſpeare has apparently deſigned a regular connection of theſe 

bu hiſtories Bom Richard the Seeed to Henry the Fifth. 
King Henry, at the end of Richard the Second, declares his pur- 
poſe to viſit the Holy Land, which he reſumes in the firſt ſpeech 
of this play. The complaint made by King Henry in the laſt act 
of Richard the Second, of the wildneſs of his ſon, prepares the 
reader for the frolicks which are here to be recounted, and the cha- 
rafters which are now to be exhibited, JohNSON. 


This comedy was written, TI believe, in the year 1597s See An 
Attempt to aſcertain the Order of Shakſpeare's Plays, Vol. I. | 
2 | | MaLonse, 


Aa 


FE 


PERSONS repreſented. 
King Henry the Fourth. 


Henry, Prince of Wales, 


Prince John of Tage } Vent to the King: 
Earl of Weſtmoreland, ; 
Sir Walter Blunt, Friends to the King. 
Thomas Percy, Earl of Worceſter. 
Henry Percy, Earl of Northumberland: 
Henry Percy, /urnamed Hotſpur, his ſon. 
Edmund Mortimer, Earl of March. 
Scroop, Archbiſhop of York. 

Archibald, Earl of Douglas. 

Owen Glendower. 


Sir Richard Vernon. 


Sir John Falſtaff. 
Poins. 
Gadshill. 
Fe: 


Bardolph. 


Lady Percy, wife to Hotſpur, and ſiſter 1s Mortimer. 
Lady Mortimer, daughter to Glendower, and wife t5 
co 888 
Mrs. Quickly, hoſteſs of a tavern in Eaſtcheap. 


Lords, Officers, Sheriff, Vintner, Chamberlain, Drawers 
two Carriers, Travellers, and Attendants. 


SCENE, England. 


2 Prince John of Lancaſter.] The perſons of the drama were 
originally collected by Mr. Rowe, who has given the title of Dutr 


of Lancaſter to Prince Fohn, a miſtake which Shakſpeare has been 
no where guilty of in the fi part of this play, though in the 
| ſecond he has fallen into the ſame error. King Henry IV. was him- 
ſelf the laſt perſon that ever bore the title of Duke of Lancaftr. 
But all his ſons (till they had peerages, as Clarence, Bedford, 
Glouceſter,) were diſtinguiſhed by the name of the royal houſe, as 


John of Lancaſter, Humphrey of Lancaſter, &c. and in that 4 


ſtyle, the preſent John (who became afterwards ſo illuſtrious by the 


title of Duke of Bedford,) is always mentioned in the play before 
us. STEEVEX«. 7 | 


E. 


FIRYT FART OF | 
KING HENRY IV. 


% SCENE 
London. A Room in the Palace. 


Enter King HENRY, WESTMORELAND, Sir WALTER 
Brunt, and Others. | 


K. Hx v. So ſhaken as we are, ſo wan with care, 
Find we a time for frighted peace to pant, 
And breathe ſhort-winded accents of new broils * 
To be commenc'd in ſtronds afar remote. 

No more the thirſty Erinnys of this ſoil ES 
Shall daub her lips with her own children's blood; 


Find awe a time for frighted peace ta pant | | 
And breathe N er of 0 broils—] That is, let 

us ſoften peace to reſt a while without diſturbance, that ſne may 
recover breath to propoſe new wars. JOHNSON. | | 

3 No more the thirſty Erinnys of this fail _ | | 
Shall daub her lips with her own children's bload;) See Mr, 
M. Maſon's note, p. 359. The old copies read entrance. | 

1 the following conjecture may be thought very far fetch'd, 
and yet I am willing to venture it, becauſe it often happens that a 
wrong reading has affinity to the right, We might read : 
the thirſty entrants of 22 fail; 
i. e. thoſe who ſet foot on this kingdom through the thirſt of power 
or conqueſt, as the ſpeaker himſelf had done, on his return to Eng- 
land after baniſhment. | | 
Whoever is accuſtomed to the old copies of this author, will ge- 
nerally find the words conſeguents, occurrents, ingredients, ſpelt con- 
ſequence, occurrence, ingredience; and thus, perhaps, the French 
word entrants, anglicized by Shakſpeare, might have been corrupted 
into entrance, which affords no very apparent meaning. 
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No more ſhall trenching war channel her fields, 


By her lips Shakſpeare may mean zhe lips of peace, who is men. 
tioned in the ſecond line; or may uſe the thirfly entrance of the 
ſoil, for the porous ſurface of the earth, through which all moiſture 


enters, and is thirſtily drank, or ſoaked up. 


So, in an Ode inſerted by Gaſcoigne in his and Francis Kinwel. 


And make the greedy ground a drinking cup, 
To ſup the blood of murdered bodies up.” STrevexs, 


If there be no corruption in the text, I believe Shakſpeare meant, 
however licentiouſly, to ſay, No more ſhall this foil have the lips of 
Her thirſty entrance, or mouth, daubed with the blood of her own children, 


Her lips, in my apprehenſion, refers to ſoil in the preceding line, 
and not to peace, as has been ſuggeſted. Shakſpeare ſeldom attend; 
to the integrity of his metaphors. In the ſecond of theſe lines he 
conſiders the ſoil or earth of England as a perſon ; (So, in King 
Richard II: 3 5 | 

«« Tells them, he does beſtride a bleeding land, 
 * Gaſping for life under great Bolingbroke.)” _ 
and yet in the firſt line the ſoil muſt be underſtood in its ordinary 


material ſenſe, as alſo in a ſubſequent line in which its fel: are 
ſaid to be channelled with war. Of this kind of incongruity our 


author's plays furniſh innumerable inſtances, | 
Daub, the reading of the earlieſt copy, is confirmed by a paſſage 
in K. Richard II. where we again meet with the image preſented 


« For that our kingdom's earth ſhall not be foil'd 

| « With that dear 6/094 which it hath foſtered.” 

The ſame kind of imagery is found in X. Henry VI. P. III: 
Thy brother's S% od the thirfly earth hath drunk:;” 

In which paſſage, as well as in that before us, the poet had perhaps 

the ſacred writings in his thoughts: And now art thou curſed 

from the earth, which hath opened her mouth to receive thy brother's 


| blood from thy hand.“ Ger. iv. 2. This laſt obſervation has been 


made by an anonymous writer. 
Again, in K. Richard 11: | | 
«© Reſt thy unreſt on England's lawful earth, 
___ *«£. Unlawtfully made drunk awith innocent blood.” 
The earth may with equal propriety be ſaid to daub her lips with 
blood, as to be made drunk with blood. | 
A paſſage in the old play of King John, 1591, may throw ſome 
light on that before us: = I 
Is all the Bod y-ſpilt on either part, 
„ Cloſing the crannies of the thirſty earth, 
<«« Grown to a love-game, and a bridal feaſt ?? Maroxk. 
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Nor bruiſe her flowrets with the armed hoofs 


The thirſty entrance of the ſoil is nothing more or leſs, than the 
face of the earth parch'd and crack'd as it always appears in a dry 
ſummer. As to its being perſonified, it is certainly no ſuch un- 
uſual practice with Shakſpeare, Every one talks familiarly of 
Mother Earth; and they who live upon her face, may without much 
impropriety be called her children. Our author only confines the 
image to his own country. The alluſion is to the Barons wars, 

oh 3 | | R1Ts0N. 
Ihe amendment which I ſhould propoſe, is to read Erinnys, in- 
ſtead of entrance. — By Erinnys is meant the fury of diſcord, The 
Erinnys of the ſoil, may poſſibly be conſidered as an uncommon 
mode of expreſſion, as in truth it is; but it is juſtified by a paſſage 
in the ſecond Aneid of Virgil, where Aneas calls Helen— 
on T roje & patrie communis Erinnys. „ 
And an expreſſion ſomewhat ſimilar occurs in the firſt part of Xing 


Henry VI. where Sir William Lucy ſays: 


_ « Is Talbot flain? the Frenchman's only ſcourge, 
« Your kingdom's terror, and black Nemeſis?” 


It is evident that the words, her own children, her fields, her 
fowrets, muſt all neceſſarily refer to zhis foil; and that Shakſpeare 


in this place, as in many others, uſes the perſonal pronoun inſtead 
of the imperſonal ; her inſtead of it:; unleſs we ſuppoſe he means 
to perſonity the ſoil, as he does in Richard II. where Bolingbroke 
departing on his exile ſays: PE oe 5 
60 ſweet ſoil, adieu! „„ | 
« My mother, and my nurſe, that bears me yet.“ M.Mason. 
Mr. M. Maſon's conjecture (which I prefer to any explanation 
hitherto offered reſpecting this difficult paſſage) may receive ſup- 
port from N. Ling's Epiſile prefixed to Wit's Commonwealth, 1 598: 
„I knowe there is nothing in this worlde but is ſubject to 
the Erynnis of ill-diſpoſed perſons. — The ſame phraſe alſo occurs 
in the tenth book of Lucan : 
Dedecus /Egypti, Latio feralis Erinnys. Pt 
Amidſt theſe uncertainties of opinion, however, let me preſent 
our readers with a ſingle fact on which they may implicitly rely; 
viz. that Shakſpeare could not have deſigned to open his play with 
a ſpeech, the fifth line of which is abſcure enough to demand a 
ſeries of comments thrice as long as the dialogue to which it is - 
appended. All that is wanted, on this emergency, ſeems to be 
a juſt and ſtriking perſonification, or, rather, a proper name. The 
former of theſe is not diſcoverable in the old reading—ertrance; 
but the latter, furniſhed by Mr. M. Maſon, may, I think, be ſafely 


admitted, as it affords a natural unembarraſſed introduction to the 


train of imagery that ſucceeds. 
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Of hoſtile paces : thoſe oppoſed eyes, 
Which,—like the meteors of a troubled heaven, 
All of one nature, of one ſubſtance bred. 
Did lately meet in the inteſtine ſhock 

And furious cloſe of civil butchery, 

Shall now, in mutual, well-beſeeming ranks, 
March all one way ; and be no more oppos'd 
Againſt acquaintance, kindred, and allies : 
The edge of war, like an ill-ſheathed knife, 
No more ſhall cut his maſter. Therefore, friends, 
As far as to the ſepulcher of Chriſt, | 


Let us likewiſe recollect, that, by the firſt editors of our au- 
thor, Hyperion had been changed into Epton; and that Marſton's 


Inſatiate Counteſs, 1613, concludes with a ſpeech ſo darkened by 
corruptions, that the compariſon in the fourth line of it is ab- 


ſolutely unintelligible.—It ſtands as follows: | 
Night, like a maſque, is entred heaven's great hall, 
With thouſand torches uſhering the way: 
To Ri/us will we conſecrate this evening, 
« Like Meſſermis cheating of the brack. 
| « Weele make this night the day,” &&. | 
Is it impoſſible, therefore, that Eriunys may have been blundered 


into entrance, a transformation almoſt as perverſe and myſterious | 


as the foregoing in Marſton's tragedy ? 


Being nevertheleſs aware that Mr. M. Maſon's gallant effort to 


produce an eaſy ſenſe, will provoke the ſlight objections and petty 
cavils of ſuchas reſtrain themſelves within the bounds of timid conjec- 
ture, it is neceſſary I ſhould ſubjoin, that his preſent emendation 
was not inſerted in our text on merely my own judgement, but 
with the deliberate approbation of Dr. Farmer.—Having now pre- 
pared for controverſy—//gna canant! STEEVENS. | 


4 like the meteors of a troubled heaven,] Namely, long 
ſtreaks of red, which repreſent the lines of armies ; the appearance 


of which, and their likeneſs to ſuch lines, gave occaſion to all the 


ſuperſtition of the common people concerning armies in the air, &c. 
| | WARBURTON. 

5 As far as lo the ſepulcher & c.] The lawfulneſs and juſtice ot 
the holy wars have been much diſputed; but perhaps there 15 3 
principle on which the queſtian may be eaſily determined. If it 
be part of the religion of the Mahometans to extirpate by the 
ſword all other religions, it is, by the laws of ſelf-defence, law ful 
for men of every other religion, and for Chriſtians among others, 


nc 
in 
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(Whoſe ſoldier now, under whoſe bleſſed croſs 

We are impreſſed and engag'd to fight,) 

Forthwith a power of Engliſh ſhall. we levy;® 

Whoſe arms were moulded in their mothers' womb 

To chaſe theſe pagans, in thoſe holy fields, 

Over whoſe acres walk'd thoſe bleſſed feet, 

Which, fourteen hundred years ago, were nail'd 

For our advantage, on the bitter croſs. 

But this our purpoſe 1 is a twelve-month old, 

And bootleſs 'tis to tell you—we will go; 

Therefore we meet not now: Then let me hear 

Of you, my gentle couſin Weſtmoreland, 

What yeſternight our council did decree, 

In forwarding this dear expedience.* 
 Wisr. My liege, this haſte was hot in queſtion, 

And many limits“ of the charge ſet down 

Bur yeſternight : when, all athwart, there came 


to make war upon Mahometans, ſimply as Mahometans, as men 
obliged by their own principles to make war upon Chriſtians, and 
only lying in wait till N ſhall prone e them ſucceſs, 
JokxsoN. 
halt ave levy ;] To levy a power of Engliſh as far as 
to 4 ſepulcher of Chriſt, is an expreſſion quite unexampled, if 
not corrupt. We might propoſe lead, without violence to the 
ſenſe, or too wide a deviation from the traces of the letters, In 
Pericles, however, the ſame verb is uſed in a mode as uncommon : 
« Never did thought of mine /ewy offence.” STEEVENS. 


The aeg rk As far as to the ſepulcher” & c. does not, as 
I conceive, fignify—10 the diſtance of c. but—/o far only as 
regards the ſepulcher &c. Doux. 


7 Therefore we meet not now :] i. e. not on | that account do we 
now meet ;—we are not now aſſembled, to acquaint you with our 
intended | expedition. MaLoNnE. 


8 —— rhis dear expedience.] For expedition. Wax RBURTON, 


So, in | Antony and Cleopatra: 
I ſhall break 
„The cauſe of our expedience to the queen. STEEVENS. 


Ad many limits—] Limits for -flimates, WARBURTON, 
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A poſt from Wales, loaden with heavy news; 
Whoſe worſt was, that the noble Mortimer, 
Leading the men of Herefordſhire to fight 
Againſt the irregular and wild Glendower, _ 
Was by the rude hands of that Welſhman taken, 
And a thouſand of his people butchered : 
Upon whoſe dead corps there was ſuch miſuſe, 
Such beaſtly, ſhameleſs transformation, 
By thoſe Welſhwomen done,* as may not be, 
Without much ſhame, retold or ſpoken of. 
K. Hxx. It ſeems then, that the tidings of this 
broil 
Brake off our buſineſs for the Holy land. 
nsr. This, match'd with other, did, ed gracious 
lord ; 
For more uneven and unwelcome news 
Came from the north, and thus it did import, 
On Holy-rood day, the gallant Hotſpur there, 
Young 2 Percy, and brave Archibald, F 


e as Mr. Heath e may mean, outlines, rough ſketches 


or calculations, STEEVENS. 


Limits may mean the regulated and appointed times for the con- 


duct of the buſineſs in hand. So, in Meaſure for Meaſure ;—* be- 
tween the time of the contract and limit of the ſolemnity, her 
brother Frederick was wreck'd at ſea.” Again, in Macbeth: 
I'll make fo bold to call, | 

% For 'tis my /imited ſervice.” MALORE. 


2 By theſe Wel/Swomen done,] Thus Holinſhed, p. 528 : * —ſuch 
ſhameful villanie executed upon the carcaſſes of the dead men by 


the Welſbauomen; as the like (I doo beleeve) hath never or ſildome 
beene Ps '? STEEVENS. 


3 


the gallant Hotſpur there, 


een 


Young Harry Percy, ] Holinſhed's Hiftory of Scotland, p. 240, 
ſays: * "This Harry Percy was ſurnamed, for his often pricting, 
77 6 -y Hotſpur, as one that ſeldom times reſted, if there were anic 
TO to be done abroad,” 'ToLLErT. 


Archibald,] Archibald Douglas, earl 3 
| STEBVENS. 
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That ever-valiant and approved Scot, 

At Holmedon met, 

Where they did ſpend a ſad and bloody hour ; 
As by diſcharge of their artillery, _ 
And ſhape of likelihood, the news was told; 
For he that brought them, in the very heat 
And pride of their contention did take horſe, 
Uncertain of the iſſue any way. 


K. Hen. Here is a dear and true-induſtrious 
friend. 

Sir Walter Blunt, new lighted from his horſe, 
Stain'd with the variation of each ſoll 5 
Betwixt that Holmedon and this ſeat of ours; 


And he hath brought us ſmooth and welcome news. 


The earl of Douglas is diſcomfited; 
Ten thouſand bold Scots, two and twenty knights, 
Balk'd in their own blood,” did fir Walter ſee 


5 Srain'd with the variation of ah il] No circumſtance 
could have been better choſen to mark the expedition of Sir Walter. 
It is uſed by Falſtaff in a ſimilar manner, As it were to ride day 
and night, and not to deliberate, not to remember, not to have 
patience to ſhift me, but to land ſtained with travel,” HENLEx. 


5 Balk'd in their own blood, ] I ſhould ſuppoſe, that the author 


might have written either bazh'd, or bald, i. e. encruſted over with 


blood dried upon them. A paſſage i in Hey wood's Tron Ages 1632, 


may countenance the latter of theſe conjectures: 
« 'Trotlus lies embak'd 
In his cold blood.” 
Again, in Hamlet: 
eh horribly nick d 
With blood of fathers, mothers, dau n, ſons, 
„ Bak'd and impaſted, &c. | 
Again, 3 in Heywood's Iron Age: _ | 
ad in hd and uſt . 


Again, that: 
as bak'd in Bled. STEEVENS. 


Balk is a ridge; and particularly, a ridge of land: here is 


therefore a metaphor ; and perhaps the poet means, in his bold and 
careleſs manner of expreſſion : “ Ten thouſand bloody carcaſſes 
piled up together in a long heap.” A ridge of dead bodies 
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On Holmedon's plains: Of priſoners, Hotſpur took 
Mordake the carl of Fife, and eldeſt ſon 

To beaten Douglas; and the earl of Athol 

Of Murray, Angus, and Menteith.“ | 


piled up in blood,” If this be the meaning of batted, for the 


greater exactneſs of conſtruction, we might add to the pointing, viz. 


IM Balk'd, in their own blood, &c. 

« Piled up in a ridge, and in their own blood,” &c. But without 
this punctuation, as at preſent, the context is more poetical, and 
preſents a ſtronger image. Fes 

A balk, in the ſenſe here mentioned, is a common expreſſion in 


Warwickfhire, and the northern counties. It is uſed in the ſame 


ſignification in Chaucer's Plowman's Tale, p. 182, edit. Urr, 
v. 2428;  WARTON. -. | 1 | 

 Balk'd in their own blood, J believe, means, lay'd in heaps or bil- 

Locks, in their own blood, Blithe's Englands Improvement, p. 118, 

obſerves: The mole raiſeth ba/ks in meads and paſtures.” In 

Leland's Itinerary, Vol, V. 5 16 and 118, Vol. VII. p. 10, a ball 

ſignifies a bank or hill, Mr. Pope in the Iliad, has the ſame thought: 

On heaps the Greeks, on heaps the Trojans bled, | 

And thick'ning round them riſe the hills of dead.” 

| | Ro, „ Iiir. 

7 Mordake the earl of Fife, and eldeſt ſn | 

J beaten Douglas;| The article—the, which is wanting in 

the old copies, was ſupplied by Mr. Pope. Mr. Malone, however, 


thinks it needleſs, and ſays © the word earl is here uſed as a diſ- 


ſyllable.” | | | | | 25 
Mordake earl of Fife, who was ſon to the duke of Albany, re- 
gent of Scotland, is here called the ſon 4 earl Douglas, through a 
miſtake into which the poet was led by the omiſſion of a comma in 
the paſſage of Holinſhed from whence he took this account of the 
Scottiſh priſoners, It ſtands thus in the hiſtorian : ** ——and of 
_ priſoners, Mordacke earl of Fife, ſon to the gouvernour Archem- 
bald earle Dowglas, &c. The want of a comma after gouvernour, 
makes theſe words appear to be the deſcription of one and the ſame 


perſon, and ſo the poet underſtood them; but by putting the ſtop 


in the proper place, it will then be manifeſt that in this liſt Mor- 
dake who was ſon to the governor of Scotland, was the firſt pri- 
ſoner, and that Archibald earl of Douglas was the ſecond, and 
ſo on. STEEVENS, | | „„ 

s and Menteith.] This is a miſtake of Holinſhed in his 
Engliſh Hiſtory, for in that of Scotland, p. 259, 262, and 419, he 
ſpeaks of the earl of Fife and Menteith as one and the ſame perſon. 


STEEBVIX«S. 
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And is not this an honourable ſpoil ? 

A gallant prize? ha, couſin, is it not? 
Wesr. In faith, 

It is? a conqueſt for a prince to boaſt of. _ 
K. Hen. Yea, there thou mak'ſt me ſad, and 

mak*ſt me fin , Io 

In envy that my lord Northumberlan 

Should be the father of ſo bleſt a ſon: 

A ſon, who is the theme of honour's tongue; 

Amongſt a grove, the very ſtraighteſt plant; 

Who is ſweet fortune's minion, and her pride: 

Whilſt I, by looking on the praiſe of him, 

See riot and diſhonour ſtain the brow 

Of my young Harry. O, that it could be prov'd, 

That ſome night-tripping fairy had exchang'd 

In cradle-clothes our children where they lay, 

And call'd mine—Percy, his—Plantagenet ! 

Then would I have his Harry, and he mine. 

But let him from my thoughts: What think you 

„%ͤð ͥN - . 1 

Of this young Percy's pride? the priſoners,* 


9 In faith, 1 | 

It is] Theſe words are in the firſt quarto, 1598, by the 
inaccuracy of the tranſcriber, placed at the end of the preceding 
ſpeech, but at a conſiderable diſtance fromthe laſt word of it. 
Mr. Pope and the ſubſequent editors read Faith *tis &c. Malone. 


e the priſoners, | Percy had an excluſive right to theſe 
priſoners, except the earl of Fife. By the law of arms, every man 
who had taken any captive, whoſe redemption did not exceed ten 
thouſand crowns, had him clearly for himſelf, either to acquit or 
ranſom, at his pleaſure. It ſeems from Camden's Britannia, that 
Pounouny caſtle in Scotland was built out of the ranſom of this 
very Henry Percy, when taken priſoner at the battle of Otter- 
bourne by an anceſtor of the preſent earl of Eglington. ToLLeT. 


Percy could not refuſe the Earl of Fife to the King; for being a 
ones of the blood royal, (ſon to the Duke of Albany, brother to 
King Robert III.) Henry might juſtly claim him by his acknow- 
ledged military prerogative. STE8EVENS, 
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Which he in this adventure hath ſurpriz'd, 
To his own uſe he keeps; and ſends me word, 
I ſhall have none but Mordake earl of Fife. 


IV zsr. This is his uncle's teaching, this i is Wor- 


| ceſter, 

Malevolent to you in all aſpects; * 
Which makes him prune himſelf,* and briſtle up 
The creſt of youth againſt your dignity. 


K. Hax. But I have ſent for him to anſwer this; 
And, for this cauſe, awhile we muſt 1 Leg 
Our holy purpoſe to Jeruſalem. 
Couſin, on Wedneſday next our council we 
Will hold at Windſor, ſo inform the lords: 
But come yourſelf with ſpeed to us again; 
For more is to be ſaid, and to be done, 
Than out of anger can be uttered. 


ROT. I will, my Bebe. [ Exeunt. 


:  Malevolent 70 you in all aſpes;) An aſtrological alafoa. | 


Worceſter is repreſented as a malignant ſtar that influenced the 
conduct of Hotfpur. HENLEx. 


3 Which makes him prune himſelf, The metaphor i is taken from 
a cock, who in his pride prunes himſelf; that is, picks off the looſe 
| feathers to ſmooth the reſt. To prune and to plume, ſpoken of a 
bird, is the ſame, JonnsoNn, 


Dr. Johnſon is certainly right in his choice of the reading. So, 
in The Cobler's Prophecy, 1 594: 
«« Sith now thou doſt but prune thy wings, 
And make thy feathers gay. | 
Again, in Green's Metamorphoſis, 161 3: 
« Pride makes the fowl to prune his feathers ſo.” 

But I am not certain that the verb to prune is juſtly interpreted. 
In The Boote of Haukynge, &c. (commonly called The Booke of St. 
Albans) is the following account of it: *The hauke proineth 
when ſhe fetcheth oyle with her beake over the taile, and anointeth 


her feet and her fethers. She plumeth when ſhe pulleth fethers ot + 


anie foule and caſteth them from her.” SrEEVENS. 


4 Than out of anger can be uttered.] That is, * More is to be 


faid than anger will ſuffer me to ſay: more than can iſſue from. a 
mind diſturbed like mine.“ Jon xsox. 
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SCENE. 1. 
The ſame. Another Room in the Palace. 
Enter HENRY, Prince of Wales, and FaLSTAFEF. 


FIL. Now, Hal, what time of day is it, lad? 

P. Hen. Thou art fo fat-witted, with drinking 
of old ſack, and unbuttoning thee after ſupper, and 
ſleeping upon benches after noon, that thou haſt 
forgotten to demand that truly which thou would'ſt 
truly know. What a devil haſt thou to do with the 
time of the day? unleſs hours were cups of ſack, 
and minutes capons, and clocks the tongues of 
bawds, and dials the ſigns of leaping-houſes, and 
the bleſſed fun himſelf a fair hot wench in flame- 


colour'd taffata; I ſee no reaſon, why thou ſhould'ſt 


be ſo ſuperfluous to demand the time of the day. 
Far. Indeed, you come near me, now Hal: for 


ue, that take purſes, go by the moon and ſeven ſtars; 
and not by Phoebus, —he, hal wandering knight o 


fair.“ And, I pray thee, ſweet wag, when thou art 


$ 


Prince's objection to the queſtion ſeems to be, that Falſtaff had 
akked in the nighr what was the time of the day. Jon xsORx. 


This cannot be well received as the objection of the Prince; for 
preſently after, the Prince himſelf ſays: © Good morrow, Ned,” 
and Poins replies: Good morrow, ſweet lad.” The truth may 
be, that when Shakſpeare makes the Prince wiſh Poins a good 
morrow, he had forgot that the ſcene commenced at night. 

| YTEEVENS, 


6 Phazbus,—he, that ewandering night ſo fair.] Falſtaff ſtarts 


the idea of Phebus, i. e. the ſun; but deviates into an alluſion to 
E Donzel del Febo, the knight of the ſun in a Spaniſh romance tranſ- 
lated (under the title of The Mirror of Knighthoad, &c.) during the 
age of Shakſpeare. This illuſtrious perſonage was ** moſt excel- 
lently faire,” and a great wanderer, as thoſe who travel after him 
throughout three thick volumes in 4to. will diſcover. Perhaps 
the words © that wandering knight ſo fair,“ are part of ſome for- 
I FE 
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King,—as, God ſave thy grace, (majeſty, I ſhould 
ſay ; for grace thou wilt have none, ) 
P. Hin. What! none? 
Far, No, by my troth; not ſo much as will ſerve 
to be prologue to an egg and butter. 
P. Hey. Well, how then? come, roundly, roundly. 
Fai. Marry, then, ſweet wag, when thou art 
King, let not us, that are ſquires of the night's 
body, be call'd thieves of the day's beauty; let 


us be—Diana's foreſters,* gentlemen of the ſhade, 


_ gotten ballad on the ſubje& of this marvellous hero's adventures. 


In Peele's Old Wines J. ale, Com. 1595, Eumenides, the wandering | 


knight, is a character. STEEVENS. | 
7 let not us, that are Squires of the night's body, be call'd 
thieves of the day's beauty ; | This conveys no manner of idea to me. 
How could they be called thieves of the day's beauty? They 
robbed by moonſhine; they could not ſteal the fair day-light. I 
have ventured to ſubſtitute Toe and this I take to be the meaning. 


Let us not be called zhieves, the purloiners of that booty, which, to 


the proprietors, was the purchaſe of honeſt labour and induſtry by 
day. THEOBALD, „„ WTO | 8 

It is true, as Mr. Theobald has obſerved, that they could not teal 
the fair day- light; but I believe our poet by the expreſſion, thieves 
of the day's beauty, meant only, let not us who are body ſquires to 
_ the night, i. e. adorn the night, be called a diſgrace to the day. 


To take away the beauty of the day, may probably mean, to dif- 


grace it. A /quire of the body fignified originally, the attendant 
on a knight; the perſon who bore his head-piece, ſpear, and ſhield, 
It became afterwards the cant term for a pimp; and is ſo uſed in 
the ſecond part of Decker's Honeſt Whore, 1630. Again, in The 
Witty Fair One, 1633, for a procureſs : ** Here comes the /quire 
of her miſtreſs's body.” | | 

| Falſtaff however puns on the word knight, See the Curialia of 
Samuel Pegge, Eſq. Part I. p. 100. STEEVENS. 


There is alſo, I have no doubt, a ou on the word beauty, which 
in the weſtern counties is pronounced nearly in the ſame manner as 
booty, See K. Henry VT. Part III: 


« So triumph 2hieves upon their conquer'd booty,” Malone. 
a Diana's forefters, &c.] | 

«« Exile and flander are juſtly mee awarded, ; 

« My wife and heire lacke lands and lawful right; 

And me their lord made dame Diana's knight.” 
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minions of the moon: And let men ſay, we be men 
of good government; being govern'd as the ſea is, 


by our noble and chaſte miſtreſs the moon, under 


whoſe countenance we—ſteal. _ 
P. Hex. Thou ſay'ſt well; and it holds well too: 
for the fortune of us, that are the moon's men, 
doth ebb and flow like the ſea; being govern'd as 
the ſea is, by the moon. As, for proof, now: A 
purſe of gold moſt reſolutely ſnatch'd on Monday 


night, and moſt diſſolutely ſpent on Tueſday morn- 


ing; got with ſwearing—lay by; and ſpent with 


crying—bring in:* now, in as low an ebb as the 


foot of the ladder; and, by and by, in as high a 
flow as the ridge of the gallows. 

Fal. By the Lord, thou ſay'ſt true, lad. And is 
not my hoſteſs of the tavern a moſt ſweet wench? 


So lamenteth Thomas Mowbray, duke of Norfolk, in The Mirror 


for Magiſtrates, HENDERSON. | 


We learn from Hall, that certain perſons who appeared as 


forefters in a pageant exhibited in the reign of King Henry VIII. 
were called Diana's knights, MALoONE. „„ 


I — got with ſwearing—lay by;] i. e. — at the paſ- 


ſengers they robbed, lay by your arms; or rather, lay by was a 


phraſe that then y mnt ſtand ſtill, addreſſed to thoſe who were 
orward. But the Oxford editor kindly accom- 


preparing to ruſh 
modates theſe old thieves with a new cant phraſe, taken from 


Bagſhot-heath or Finchley-common, of lug aut. WARBURTON, 


To lay by, is a phraſe adopted from navigation, and ſignifies, by 


lackening ſail to become ſtationary. It occurs again in King | 


Henry VIII: 
Even the billows of the ſea . 
« Hung their heads, and then /ay by.” STzevens. 
and ſpent with crying, bring in:] i. e. more wine. 
. | | MaLoNE. 
— And is not my hoſteſs of the tavern &c.] We meet with 
the ſame kind of humour as is contained in this and the three 
lollowing ſpeeches, in The Moftellaria of Plautus, Act I. ſc. ii: 
* Jampridem ecaſtor trigida non lavi magis lubenter, 
Nec unde me melius, mea Scapha, rear eſſe defecatam, 
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P. Hey. As the honey of Hybla, my old lad of 
the caſtle.* And is not a buff jerkin a moſt ſweet 
robe of durance?? 


Sca. Eventus rebus omnibus, velut horno meſſis magna fuit, 
Phi. Quid ea meſſis attinet ad meam lavationem ? 
Sca. ** Nihilo plus, quam lavatio tua ad meſlim.” 
In the want of connection to what went before, probably conſiſts 
the humour of the Prince's queſtion. STEEVENS. | 


This kind of humour is often met with in old plays. In The 
Callathea of Lyly, Phillida ſays: It is a pittie that nature 
framed you not a woman. 33% ͤͤß õ N 
% Gall. There is a tree in Tylos, cc. | 
** Phill, What a toy it is to tell me of that tree, being nothing 
to the purpoſe,” &c. | | | 
Ben Jonſon calls it à game at ve FARMER. | 
As the honey of Hybla, my old lad of the caſtle.] Mr. Rowe 
took notice of a tradition, that this part of Falſtaff was written 
originally under the name of Oldcaſtle. An ingenious correſpondent 
hints to me, that the paſſage above quoted from our author, proves 
what Mr. Rowe tells us was a tradition. Old lad of the caftl: 
ſeems to have a reference to Oldcaſtle. Beſides, if this had not 
been the fact, why, in the epilogue to T he Second Part of Henry IV, 
where our author promiſes to continue his ſtory with Sir John in 
it, ſhould he ſay, „Where, for any thing I know, Falſtaff ſhall 
die of a ſweat, unleſs already he be Killed with your hard 
opinions: for Oldcaſtle died a martyr, and this is not the man.“ 
Ibis looks like declining a point that had been made an objection 
to him. T'll give a farther matter in proof, which ſeems almoſt 
to fix the charge. I have read an old play, called, The famous 
Victories of Henry the Fifth, containing the 0 
cur. — The action of this piece commences about the 14th year 
of K. Henry the Fourth's reign, and ends with Henry the Fifth's 
marrying Princeſs Catharine of France. The ſcene opens with 
Prince Henry's robberies. Sir John Oldcaſtle is one of the gang, 
and called Jockie; and Ned and Gadſhill are two other com- 
rades.— From this old imperfe& ſketch, I have a ſuſpicion, Shak- 
ſpeare might form his two parts of Herry IV. and his hiſtory of 
Henry V.; and conſequently it is not improbable, that he might 
continue the mention of Sir John Oldcaſtle, till ſome deſcendant 
of that family moved Queen Elizabeth to command him to change 
the name. THEOBALD, | | 5 
— my old lad of the caſtle.] This alludes to the name Shak- 


ſpeare firſt gave to this buffoon character, which was Sir John 
Idcaſtle; and when he changed the name he forgot to ſtrike out 
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Fai. How now, how now, mad wag? what, in 


thy quips, and thy quiddities? what a plague have 


[ to do with a buff jerkin? _ 


this expreſſion that alluded to it. The reaſon of the chan was 
this; one Sir John Oldcaſtle having ſuffered in the time of Henry 
the Fifth for the opinions of Wick liffe, it gave offence, and there- 


fore the poet altered it to Falſtaff, and endeavours to remove the 


ſcandal in the epilogue to The Second Part of Henry IV, Fuller 
takes notice of this matter in his Church Hiſtory :“ Stage-poets 
have themſelves been very bold with, and others very merry at, 
the memory of fir John Oldcaſtle, whom they have fancied a boon 


by . a jovial royſter, and a coward to boot. The beſt is, 


fr John Falſtaff hath relieved the memory of fir John Oldcaſtle, 
and of late is ſubſtituted buffoon in his place.” Book IV. p. 168. 


But, to be candid, I believe there was no malice in the matter. 


Shakſpeare wanted a droll name to his character, and never con- 
fidered whom it belonged to, We have a like inftance in The 
Merry Wives of Windſor, where he calls his French quack, Caius, a 


name at that time very reſpectable, as belonging to an eminent and 
learned phyſician, one of the founders of Caius College in Cam- 


bridge. WARBURTON = 

The may of this note the reader will find conteſted at the 
beginning of K. Henry . Sir John Oldcaſtle was not a character 
ever introduced by Shakſpeare, nor did he ever occupy the place 


of Falſtaff. The play in which Oldcaſtle's name occurs, was not 


the work of our poet. 


Old lad is likewiſe a familiar compellation to be found in ſome 
of our moſt ancient dramatick pieces. So, in The Trial of Treaſure, 


1567: “ What, Inclination, o lad art thou there?” In the de- 
dication to Gabriel Harvey's Hunt is up, &c. by T. Nath, 1598, 
old Dick of the caſtle is mentioned. 
Apain, in Pierce's Supererogation, or a New Praiſe of the Old 
N, 1593 : * And here's a luſty /add of the caſtell, that will binde 
beares, and ride golden aſſes to death.” STEEveNns. 1 


Old lad of the caſtle, is the ſame with Oli lad of Caſtile, a Caſti- 


lian, 


Meres reckons Oliver of the caſtle amongſt his romances : 


and Gabriel Harvey tells us of Old lads of the caftell with their 
rapping babble.” —roaring boys. — This is therefore no argument 
for Falſtaff's appearing rl under the name of Olacaſtle. There is 
however a paſlage in a play called Amends for Ladies, by Field the _ 
player, 1618, which may ſeem to prove it, unleſs he confounded 
the different performances: 
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P. Hen. Why, what a pox have J to do with my 


hoſteſs of the tavern? 


160. —— Did you never ſee. 
The play where the fat knight, hight Olacaſtle, 
% Did tell you truly what this * was?“ 
| | FarMER, 
Fuller, beſides the words cited in the note, has in his Worthies, 
p. 253, the following paſſage : “Sir John Oldcaſtle was firſt made 
a thraſonical puff, an emblem of mock valour, a make-ſport in all 
plays, for a coxvard.” Speed, likewiſe, in his Chronicle, edit. 2. 
p. 178, ſays: The author of The Three Converſions (i. e. Parſons 
the ſefair), hath made Oldcaſtle a ruffian, a robber, and a rebel, 
and his authority, taken from the Hage players, is more befitting 


the pen of his ſlanderous report, than the credit of the judicious, 


being only grounded from the papiſt and the poet, of like con- 
ſcience for lies, the one ever feigning, and the other ever fal- 


fifying the truth.” RI TSO N. | 


From the following paſſage in The Meeting of Gallants at an 
Ordinaire, or the Walkes in Powles, quarto, 1604, it appears that 
Sir John Oldcaſtle was repreſented on the ſtage as a very fat man 


(certainly not in the play printed with that title in 1600): Now, 


ſigniors, how like you mine hoſt? did I not tell you he was a 
madde round knave and a merrie one too? and if you chaunce to 


talke of fatte Sir John Oldcaſtle, he will tell you, he was his great 
grand-father, and not much unlike him in paunch. — The hot, 


who is here deſcribed, returns to the gallants, and entertains them 
with telling them ſtories. After his firſt tale, he ſays: © Nay 


gallants, I'll fit you, and now I will ſerve in another, as good as 


vinegar and pepper to your roaſt beefe.” —Sigyor Kick/hawe 
replies: Let's have it, let's taſte on it, mine hoſt, my noble fa: 
SG” - : | 

The cauſe of all the confuſion relative to theſe two charactem, 
and of the tradition mentioned by Mr. Rowe, that our author 
changed the name from Oldcaſtle to Falſtaff, (to which I do not 
give the ſmalleſt credit,) ſeems to have been this. Shakſpeare 
appears evidently to have caught the idea of the character of Falſtaff 


from a wretched play entitled The famous Victories of King Henry V. 


(which had been exhibited before 1589,) in which Henry Prince 
of Wales is a principal character. He is accompanied in his revel 
and his robberies by Sir John Oldcaſtle, (“a pamper'd glutton, and 


a debauchee, as he is called in a piece of that age,) who appears 


to be the character alluded to in the paſſage above quoted from The 


Meeting of Gallants, &c. To this character undoubtedly it is that 
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Far. Well, thou haſt call'd her to a reckoning, 
many a time and oft. 195 


Fuller alludes in his Church Hiſtory, 1656, when he ſays, “Stage 
ts have themſelves been very bold with, and others very merry 
at, the memory of Sir John O/dcaftle, whom they have fancied a 


boon companion, a jovial royſter, and a coward to boot.“ Speed 


in his Hiftory, which was firſt publiſhed in 1611, alludes both to 
this boon companion”” of the anonymous X. Henry V. and to the 
Sir John Oldcaſtle exhibited in a play of the ſame name, which was 


printed in 1600: The author of The Three Converſions hath made 


Oldcaftle a ruftian, a robber, and a rebel, and his authority taken 
'? Oldcaſtle is repreſented as a ebe in the 


play laſt mentioned alone; in the former play as “ a ruffian and a 
robber.“ 


Shak ſpeare probably never intended to ridicule the real Sir John 
Oldcaſtle, Lord Cobham, in any reſpect; but thought proper to 
make Falſtaff, in imitation of his proto-type, the Oldcaſtle of the 
old K. Henry V. a mad round knave alſo. From the firſt ap- 


rance of our author's King Henry IV. the old play in which Sir 


ohn Oldcaſtle had been exhibited, (which was printed in 1 598,) 
was probably never 3 Hence, I conceive, it is, that 
o 


Fuller ſays, Sir John Falſtaff has relieved the memory of Sir 
John Oldcaſtle, and of late is /ub/tirtuted buffoon in his place;“ 
which being miſunderſtood, probably gave riſe to the ſtory, that 
Shakſpeare changed the name of his character. 7 PT, 

A paſſage in his Worthies, folio, 1662, p. 253, ſhows his meaning 
ſill more clearly; and will ſerve at the = time to point out the 


ſource of the miſtakes on this ſubje&t.—** Sir John Faſtolfe, knight, 
was a native of this county [Norfolk]. To avouch him by many 
arguments valiant, is to maintain that the ſun is bright; though, 


ſince, the ſtage has been over-bold with his memory, making him 


a Thraſonical puff, and emblem of mock-valour.—True it is, Sir 


John Oldcaſtle did firſt bear the brunt of the one, being made the 
makeſport in all plays for a coward. It is eaſily known out of 
what purſe this black penny came. The papiſts railing on him for 
a heretick ; and therefore he muſt be alſo a coward : though indeed 


2 was a man of arms, every inch of him, and as valiant as any of 
$ age, | | | | x | . 
Now as I am glad that Sir Fohn Oldcaſtle is put out, fo I am 


ſorry that Sir John Faſtolfe is put in, to relieve his memory in this 
aſe ſervice; to be the anvil for every dull wit to ſtrike upon. 
Nor is our comedian excuſable by ſome alteration of his name, 


writing him Sir John Falſiafe, (and making him the property and 
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P. Hex. Did I ever call for thee to pay thy part? 
Far. No; I'll give thee thy due, thou haſt paid 
all there. a TY, 


pleaſure of King Henry V. to abuſe,) ſeeing the vicinity of ſounds 


intrench on the memory of that worthy knight.“ 


Here we ſee the aſſertion is, not that Sir John O/dcaftle did frft 


bear the brunt in Shakſpeare's play, but in all plays, that is, on the 
ſtage in general, before Shakſpeare's character had appeared; owing 


to the malevolence of papiſts, of which religion it is plain Fuller 


| N the writers of thoſe plays in which Oldcaſtle was ex- 
hibited, to have been; nor does 


e complain of Shakſpeare's altering 
the name of his character from Oldcaſtle to Falſtaff, but of the 


metatheſis of Faftolfe to Falſtaff. Yet I have no doubt that the 
words above cited, put out'” and “ put in,” and “ by ſome 


alteration of his name,” that theſe words alone, miſunderſtood, gave 


riſe to the miſapprehenſion that has prevailed ſince the time of 
Mr. Rowe, relative to this matter. For what is the plain meaning 
of Fuller's words? Sir John Faſtolfe was in truth a very brave 
man, though he is now repreſented on the ſtage as a cowardly 


braggart. Before he was thus ridiculed, Sir John Oldcaftle, being 
have by the papiſts, was exhibited by popiſe writers, in all plays, 


as a coward. Since the new character of Falſtaff has appeared, 


Oldcaſtle has no longer borne the brunt, has no longer been the 
object of ridicule : but, as on the one hand 1 am glad that his 


memory has. been relieved,” that the plays in which he was re- 


preſented have been expelled from the ſcene, ſo on the other, I 
am ſorry that ſo reſpectable a character as Sir John Faſtolfe has 
been brought on it, and * ſubſtituted buffoon in his place; for 


however our comick poet [Shakſpeare] may have hoped to eſcape 
cenſure by altering the name from Faſtolfe to Falſtaff, he is cer 


tainly culpable, ſince ſome imputation muſt neceſſarily fall on the 
brave knight of Norfolk from the fimilitude of the ſounds.” 
Falſtaff having thus grown out of, and immediately ſucceeding, 
the other character, (the Oldcaſtle of the old X. Henry V.) having 
one or two features in common with him, and being probably 
repreſented in the ſame dreſs, and with the ſame fictitious belly, 
as his predeceſſor, the two names might have been indiſcriminately 
uſed by Field and others, without any miſtake, or intention to 
deceive. Perhaps, behind the ſcenes, in conſequence of the cir- 


cumſtances already mentioned, Oldcaſtle might have been a cant 


appellation for Falſtaff, for a long time. ence the name might 
have been prefixed inadvertently, in ſome play-houſe copy, to one 
of the ſpeeches in The Second Part of K. Henry IV. | 
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P. Hen. Yea, and elſewhere, ſo far as my coin 
would ſtretch; and, where it would not, I have 


uſed my credit. | | 


Far. Yea, and ſo uſed it, that, were it not here 
apparent that thou art heir apparent, — But, I pr'y- 
thee, ſweet wag, ſhall there be gallows ſtanding in 
England when thou art king? and reſolution Jax 
fobb'd as it is, with the ruſty curb of old father 


If the verſes be examined, in which the name of Falſtaff occurs, 
it will be found, that Oldcaſtle could not have ſtood in thoſe places. 
The only anſwer that can be given to this, is, that Shakſpeare new- 
wrote each verſe in which Falſtaff 's name occurred ;—a labour 
which thoſe only who are entirely unacquainted with our author's - 
hiſtory and works, can ſuppoſe him to have undergone.—A paſſage 
in the Epilogue to The Second Part of K. Henry IV. rightly under- 
ſtood, appears to me ſtrongly to confirm what has been now ſug- 
geſted, See the note there. MaLonsg, Vs | 


5 And is not a buff jerkin a moſt ſaveet robe of darance ? To 8 


underſtand the propriety of the Prince's anſwer, it muſt be re- 
marked that the ſheriff s officers were formerly clad in buff. So 


that when Falſtaff aſks, whether his hofteſs is not a ſaveet wench, the 
Prince aſks in return whether it will not be 4 ſweet thing to go to 


' frijon by running in debt ta this ſaveet wench, JOHNSON. 


The following paſſage from the old play of Ram-Alley, may 
ſerve to confirm Dr. Johnſon's obſervation: IKE 88 
*« Look, I have certain goblins in buff jerkins, 
_ _ _ « Lye ambuſcado.“ ys Euter Serjeants. 
Again, in The Comedy of Errors, Act iv: | | 
« A devil in an everlaſting garment hath him, 
« A fellow all in F. | | | 
Durance, however, might alſo have ſignified ſome laſting kind of 
ſtuff, ſuch as we call at preſent, ever/afting. So, in Weſtward 
Hee, by Decker and Webſter, 1607 : Where did'ſ thou buy this 
buff? Let me not live but I will give thee a good ſuit of durance. 
Wilt thou take my bond!“ &c. CE | 
Again, in The Devil's Charter, 1607 : * Varlet of velvet, my 
noccado villain, old heart of durance, my ſtrip'd canvas ſhoulders, 
and my perpetuana pander.” Again, in The Three Ladies of Lon- 
dn, 1584: As the taylor that out of ſeven yards, ſtole one and 
a half of durance,” STEEVENS. bs | 
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antick the law? Do not thou, when thou e art t king, 
hang a thief. 


P. Hz v. No; thou ſhalt. 


Pa. Shall 1? O rare! By the Lord, I'll be 
brave judge.“ 


P. Hen. Thou judgeſt falſe already; I mean, 


thou ſhalt have the hanging of the thieves, and fo 


become a rare hangman. 


Far. Well, Hal, well; and in ſorae fort! it jumps 


with my humour, as well as waiting in the court, 
J can tell you. 


P. Hey. For obtaining of ſuits ?* 


Far. Yea, for obtaining of ſuits : whereof the 
hangman hath no lean wardrobe. 'Sblood, I am 


as melancholy as a * cat, or a ugg d bear. 


I' be a hw 4 ] This thought, like maay others, 
is wi from the old play of Henry V: 

« Hen, V. Ned, ſo ſoon as I am king, the firſt thing I will do 
ſhall be to put my bord chief juſtice out of office ; and thou ſhalt be 
my lord chief juſtice of England. 


« Ned, Shall I be lord chief juſtice ? By gogs wounds, PI be 
the braveſt lord chief juſtice that ever was in England.” 


| SrEEVIXõ. 

For obtaining of ſuits? Suit, ſpoken of one that attends at 
court, means a petition; uſed with reſpect to the — means 
the clothes of the offender. Jon nsoN., 


So, in an ancient Medley, bl. 1: 
The broker hath gay cloaths to ſell 
Which from the hangmar': budgett fell.“ STEEVENS» 


See Vol. IV. p. 325, n. 5. The fame quibble occurs in Hef 
man's Tragedy, 1631: ** A poor maiden, miſtreſs, has a /uit to you; 
and tis a good /zit,—very good apparel.” MaLoxE. 


1 4 gib cat,] A gib cat means, 1 know not why, an old 
cat. Jon N SON. 


A gib cat is the common term in Northamptonſhire, and all ad- 


 Jacent counties, to expreſs a he cat. PERCY. 


As melancholy as a gib'd cat” is a Fara on <a 
at Mi ng t, I 33» 
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p. Hz x. Or an old lion; or a lover's lute." 
Far. Yea, or the drone of a Lincolnſhire bag- 


pipe.* 
P. Hen. What ſay'ſt thou to a hare,“ or the me- 
lancholy of Moor-ditch ? * „ 


is the following paſſage: They ſwell like a couple of gib'd cats, 
met both by chance in the dark in an old garret.“ So, in Bulwer's 
Artificial Changeling, 1653 : * Some in mania or melancholy mad- 
neſs have attempted the ſame, not without ſucceſs, although they 
have remained ſomewhat melancholy like gib'd cats.” I believe after 
all, a gib'd cat is a cat who has been qualified for the ſeraglio; for 
all animals ſo mutilated, become 3 and melancholy. To glib 
has certainly that meaning, So, in The Winter's Tale, Act II. ſc. i: 
« And I had rather g/ib myſelf than they | ; 
« Should not produce fair iſſue.” 
In Sidney's Arcadia, however, the ſame quality in a cat is men- 
tioned, without any reference to the conſequences of caſtration: 
„The hare, her ſleights; the cat, his melancholy.” 
„ e . Oe STEEVENS. 
Sherwood's Engliſb Dictionary at the end of Cotgrave's French 
one, ſays: “ Gibbe is an old he cat. Aged animals are not fo 
playful as thoſe which are young; and g/ib'd or gelded ones are 
duller than others. So we might read: as melancholy as a 
gib cat, or @ glib'd cat, ToLLET., 


* or a lovers lute.] See Vol. IV. p. 472, n. 9. MaLone. | 
8 —— Lincolnſhire bagpipe.] © Lincolnſhire bagpipes” is a pro- 
verbial ſaying. Fuller has not attempted to explain it; and Ra 


only conjectures that the Lincolnſhire people may be fonder of this 
inſtrument than others. Dovce. | | 


I ſuſpect, that by the drone of a Lincolnſhire bagpipe, is meant the 
dull croak of a frog, one of the native muſicians of that wateri 
county. STEEVENS. | 


9 ——2 hare,] A hare may be conſidered as melancholy, be- 

_ cauſe ſhe is upon her form always ſolitary; and, according to the 
ue? of the times, the fleſh of it was ſuppoſed to generate me- 
ncholy, JoansoN, B | | 


The following paſſage in Vittoria Corombona, &c. 1612, may 
prove the beſt explanation : 
ke your melancholy hare, 
% Feed after midnight.“ | 
Again, in Drayton's Polyolbian, Song the ſecond : 
The melancholy hare is form'd in brakes and briers,” 


pearance than ſtagnant water? 
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Far. Thou haſt the moſt unſavoury fimiles;* and 
art, indeed, the moſt comparative,“ raſcallieſt.— 
ſweet young prince, —- But, Hal, I pry'thee, trou- 


le me no more with vanity. I would to God, 


The Egyptians in their Hieroglyphics expreſſed a melancholy 
man by a hare ſitting in her form, See Pierii Hieroglyph, 
Lib. XII. SrEREVENS. 8 | | | 


2 —— the melancholy of Moor-ditch?] It appears from Stones 
Survey, that a broad ditch, called N formerly parted the 
hoſpital from Moor- fields; and what has a more melancholy ap- 


This ditch is alſo mentioned in The Gul's Hornbook, by Decker, 
1 it will be a ſorer labour than the cleanſing of Augeas 


1 
ſtable, or the ſcowring of Moor- ditch. 


Again, in Neves from Hell, brought by the Divel's Carrier, by 


Thomas Decker, 1606: ** As touching the river, looke how 


Moor-ditch ſhews when the water is three quarters dreyn'd out, and 


by reaſon the ſtomacke of it is overladen, is ready to fall to 
caſting. So does that; it ſtinks almoſt worſe, is almoſt as poyſon- 


ous, altogether ſo muddy, altogether fo black.” STztvexs, 
So, in Taylor's Pennyleſſe Pilgrimage, quarto, 1618: © —— ny 
body being tired with travel, and my mind attired with moody, 


muddy, Moore-ditch melancholy.” Malone. 


Meor-ditch, a part of the ditch ſurrounding the city of London, 


\ 


between Biſhopſgate and Cripplegate, opened to an unwholeſome 
and impaſſable moraſs, and conſequently not frequented by the 


citizens, like other ſuburbial fields which were remarkably pleaſant, 
and the faſhionable places of reſort. T. WarToN. | 


3 


 fimiles;) Old copies—/miles, Corrected by the editor 


of the ſecond folio. MALONE. 


4. the moſt comparative,] Sir T. Hanmer and Dr. War- 


burton after him, read—incomparative, I ſuppoſe for incomparable, 


Or peerleſs; but comparative here means quick at compariſons, or 


fruitful in fimiles, and is properly introduced. Jof nsox. 


This epithet is uſed again, in AR III. fc. ii. of this play, and 


apparently in the ſame ſenſe : 


* ſtand the puſh 


« Of every beardleſs vain comparative.” | 

And in Love's Labour's Loft, AR V. ſc. ult. Roſaline tells Biron 
that he is a man Full of compariſons and wounding _ 

ES | | TEEVENS. 


__ wY Pais yy %q 
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thou and I knew where a commodity of good names 


were to be bought: An old lord of the council 


rated me the other day in the ſtreet about you, fir; 


but I mark'd him not: and yet he talk'd very 


wiſely ; but I regarded him not: and yet he talk'd 
wiſely, and in the ſtreet too. 5 Fw 
P. Hen. Thou did'ſt well; for wiſdom cries out 
in the ſtreets, and no man regards it.“ 


Fart. O, thou haſt damnable iteration; and art, 
indeed, able to corrupt a ſaint. Thou haſt done 
much harm upon me, Hal,—God forgive thee for 
it! Before I knew thee, Hal, I knew nothing ; and 
now am I, if a man ſhould ſpeak truly, little better 
than one of the wicked. I muſt give over this 
life, and I will give it over; by the Lord, an I do 


-*I'F nl to God, thou and I knew where a commodity of good names . 
were to be bought :] So, in The Diſcoverie of the Knights of the Poſte, 
1597, ſign. C: In troth they live ſo ſo, and it were well if they 


knew where a commoditie of names were to be ſould, and yet I thinke 


all the money in their purſes could not buy it. Reev. 


6 —— wiſdom cries out in the ſtreets, and no man regards it.] This 
is a ſcriptural expreſſion : ** Wiſdom crieth without; ſhe uttereth her 
voice in. the ſtreets, —I have ſtretched out my hand, and no man 
regarded. Proverbs, i. 20, and 24. HoLlT WRITE. . 


O, thou haſt damnable iteration;] For iteration Sir T. Hanmer 
and Dr, Warburton read attraction, of which the meaning is cer- 
tainly more apparent; but an editor is not always to change what he 
does not underſtand. In the laſt ſpeech a text is very indecently 
and abuſively applied, to which Falſtaff anſwers, hou haſt damnable 
iteration, or a wicked trick of repeating and applying holy texts. 
This I think is the meaning. Jon xsOx. | 


Iteration is right, for it alſo ſignified ſimply citation or recitation, 
So, in Marlow's Doctor Fauſtus, 1631 : | 
Here take this book, and peruſe it well, 
The zterating of theſe lines brings gold.“ 
From the context, iterating here appears to mean pronouncing, re- 


ciling. Again, in Camden's Remaines, 1614: © King Edward I. 
Iiſliking the iteration of Fitz,” &, MaLoNE, | 
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not, I am a villain; I'll be damn'd for never ; 
king's ſon in Chriſtendom. 


P. Hen. Where ſhall we take a purſe to-morroy, 
Jack ? 1 755 

Far. Where thou wilt, lad, I'll make one; an! 
do not, call me villain, and baffle me.“ 

P. Hen. I ſee a good amendment of life in thee; 
from praying, to purſe- taking. e ny 


Enter Polxs, at a diſtance. 


Far. Why, Hal, tis my vocation, Hal; *tis no 
fin for a man to labour in his vocation.* Poins !— 
Now ſhall we know if Gadshill have ſet a match.” 


? ——and baffle ne.] See Mr. Tollet's note on X. Richard 11. 
P- 198. SrEREVENS. 5 OS 


8 10 fin for @ man to labour in his vocation.] This (as Dr. 


Farmer obſerves to me) is undoubtedly a ſneer on Agremont Rad- 
cliffe's Politique Diſcourſes, 1578. From the beginning to the end 


of this work, the word wocation occurs in almoſt every paragraph. 


Thus chapter i: 

That the wocation of men hath been a thing unknown unto 
philoſophers, and other that have treated of Politique Government; 
of the commoditie that cometh by the knowledge thereof; and 
the etymology and definition of this worde vacation. Again, 
chap. xxv: | | 


« Whether a man being diſorderly and unduely entered into any 


| vocation, may lawfully brooke and abide in the ſame; and whether the 
adminiſtration in the meane while done by him that 1s unduely 
entered, ought to holde, or be of force.. STEEveNs. 

9 
Bartholomew Fair, 1614: ** Peace, fir, they'll be angry if they 
hear you eves-dropping, now they are ſetting their match.” There 
it ſeems to mean making an appointment, —The folio reads t a 
watch. MaLone. ns | 


As no watch is afterwards ſet, I ſuppoſe match to be the true 
reading. STEEVENS, | | | 


have ſet a match.] Thus the quarto. So, in Ben Jonſon's. 
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O, if men were to be ſav'd by merit, what hole in 
hell were hot enough for him? This is the moſt 


omnipotent villain, that ever cried, Stand, to a 


true man. 77 
P. Hen. Good morrow, Ned. 


Porins. Good morrow, ſweet Hal.—What ſays 
monſieur Remorſe? What ſays fir John Sack-and- 
Sugar ?* Jack, how agrees the devil and thee about 


fir John Sack-and-Sugar P] Hentzner, p- 88, edit. 1757, 


ſpeaking of the manners of the Engliſh, ſays, “in potum copios? 


immittunt ſaccarum, they put a great deal of ſugar in their drink. 
| | | | Ree. 

Much inquiry has been made about Falſtaff 's ſack, and great 
ſurpriſe oxy . expreſſed that he ſhould have mixed ſugar with it. 
As they are here mentioned for the firſt time in this play, it may 
not be improper to obſerve that it is probable that Falſtaff 's wine 


was Sherry, a Spaniſh wine, originally made at Xeres. He fre- 
quently himſelf calls it Sherris-/ack. Nor will his mixing ſugar 


with ſack appear extraordinary, when it is known that it was a 


very common practice in our author's time to 55 ſugar into all 
oryſo 


wines. Clownes and vulgar men (ſays Fynes n) only uſe 
large drinking of beere or ale, —but gentlemen garrawſe only in 


wine, with which they mix ſugar, which I never obſerved in any 
other place or kingdom to be uſed for that _— And becauſe . 
W 


the taſte of the Engliſh is thus delighted with ſweetneſs, the wines 
in taverns (for I ſpeak not of merchantes' or gentlemen's cellars) 
are commonly mixed at the filling thereof, to make them pleaſant,” 


Irix. 1617. P. III. p. 152. See alſo Mr. Tyrwhitt's Chaucer, 


Vol. IV. p. 308: © Among the orders of the royal houſehold in 


1604 is the following: [Mis. Harl. 293, fol. 162.] * And whereas 


in tymes paſt, Spaniſb wines, called Sacke, were little or no whitt 
uſed in our courte,—we now underſtanding that it is now uſed in 
common drink,” &c. Sack was, I believe, often mulled in our 
author's time. See a note, pet, on the words, “ If ſack and fugar 
be a ſin, &c. See alſo Blount's GLoss0GRAaPHY: * Mulled Sack, 
Vinum mollitum) becauſe ſoftened and made mild by burning, 
and a mixture of Angar. | | | 


Since this note was written, I have found reaſon to believe that 


Falſtaff s Sack was the dry Spaniſh wine which we call Mountain 
Malaga. A paſlage in Via Recta ad vitam len gam, by Thomas 
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thy ſoul, that thou ſoldeſt him on Good-friday laſt, 
for a cup of Madeira, and a cold capon's leg ? 
P. Hex. Sir John ſtands to his word, the devil 
ſhall havehis bargain; for he was never yet a breaker 
of proverbs, he will give his devil his due. 
 Poins. Then art thou damn'd for keeping thy 
word with the devil. 1 . | 


F. Hen. Elſe he had been damn'd for cozening 


the devil. 
Poixs. But, my lads, my lads, to-morrow morn- 
ing, by four o'clock, carly at Gadshill : There are 


vos Dr, of Phyſicke in Bathe, 4to. 1622, ſeems to aſcertain 
this: | | 

«« Sacke is completely hot in the third degree, and of thin paris, 

and therefore it doth vehemently and quickly heat the body.— 


Some affect to drink ſack with ſugar, and ſome without, and upon 


no other grounds, as I thinke, but as it is beſt pleaſing to their 
alates. I will ſpeake what I deeme S taken by 
itſelf is very hot and very penetrative; being taken with ſugar, the 
heat is both ſomewhat allayed, and the penetrative quality thereof 
alſo retarded. 55 N 
The author afterwards thus ſpeaks of the wine which we now 
denominate Sack, and which was then called Canary: © Canarie- 
wine, which beareth the name of the iſlands from whence it is 
brought, is of ſome termed @ /acke, with this adjunct, /aveete; but 
yet very improperly, for it differeth not only from /acke in ſweetneſs 
and pleaſantneſs of taſte, but alſo in colour and conſiſtence, for it is 
not ſo white in colour as ſack, nor ſo thin in ſubſtance; wherefore 
it is more nutritive than ſack, and leſs penetrative.—White wine, 


Rheniſh wine, &c.—do in ſix or ſeaven moneths, or within, ac- 


cording to the ſmallneſs of them, attaine unto the height of their 
oodneſs, eſpecially the ſmaller ſort of them. But the fronger 
Kee of wines, as ſach, muſkadell, malmſey, are beſt when they are 
two or three years old.“ ; 15 | 
From hence, therefore, it is clear, that the wine uſually called ſack 
in that age was thinner than canary, and was a ſtrong e 


dry wine; vin ſec; and that it was a Spaniſh wine is a 


Cole in his Dict. 1679, renders ſack by Vinum Hiſpanicum ; and 
Sherwood in his Engliſh and French Dict. 1650, by Vin d'E/pagre. 


_ MaLoNe. 


certained by 
the order quoted by Mr. Tyrwhitt, and by ſeveral ancient books. 


hc 


th 
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pilgrims going to Canterbury with rich offerings, 
and traders riding to London with fat purſes: L 
have viſors for you all, you have horſes for your- 
ſelves ; Gadshill lies to-night in Rocheſter; I have 
beſpoke ſupper to-morrow night in Eaſtcheap ; we 
may do it as ſecure as ſleep: If you will go, I will 
ſtuff your purſes full of crowns; if you will not, 
tarry at home, and be hang de. 

Far. Hear me, edward; if I tarry at home, 
and go not, I'll hang you for going. 
Poins. You will, chops? 
Far. Hal, wilt thou make one? 
Pi. HEN. Who, I rob? I a thief? not I, by my 
faith. . 5 
Fal. There's neither honeſty, manhood, nor good 
fellowſhip in thee, nor thou cameſt not of the blood 
royal, if thou dareſt not ſtand for ten ſnhillings.“ 

P. Hen. Well, then, once in my days I'll be a 
—_—_ TM” RR 
Far. Why, that's well ſaid. 
P. Hix. Well, come what will, I'll tarry at 

home. 7 DE pan ᷣ⁊ ag 5 
Far. By the Lord, I'll be a traitor then, when 

thou art king. I os 
P. Hen. I care not. 


_ Poixs. Sir John, I pr'ythee, leave the prince 


3 ——if thou dar ft not ftand, &c.] The modern reading [cry 
fand] may perhaps be right; but I think it neceſſary to remark, 
that all the old editions read: thou dar not land for 5 ſhillings, 

OH NSON\, 


Falſtaff is quibbling on the word roya/. The real or royal was 
of the value of ten Gillingt. Almoſt the ſame jeſt occurs in a ſub- 
ſequent ſcene. The quibble, however, is loſt, except the old 
reading be preſerved. Cry, ſtand, will not ſupport it. STEEVENS, 
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and me alone; I will lay him down ſuch reaſons 
for this adventure, that he ſhall go. 


Far. Well, may'ſt thou have the ſpirit of per- 
ſuaſion, and he the ears of profiting, that what thou 
ſpeakeſt may move, and what he hears may be be- 


lie ved, that the true prince may (for recreation 
ſake,) prove a falſe thief; for the poor abuſes of the 


time want countenance. Farewell: You ſhall find 
me in Eaſtcheap. 1 


Pi. Hex. Farewell, thou latter ſpring !* Farewell 


All-hallown ſummer ! 4 [Exit FarsTtarey, 


Polxs. Now, my good ſweet honey lord, ride 


with us to-morrow ; I have a jeſt to execute, that 
I cannot manage alone. Falſtaff, Bardolph, Peto, 
and Gadshill,, ſhall rob thoſe men that we have 


: By thou latter ſpriag!] Old copies—the latter; Corrected 


by Mr. Pope. MaLone. 


4 _— — All-hallown ſummer! 1 All. halloæus, is All-hallown-tide, 


or All-/aints? day, which is the firſt of November. We have ſtill 
a church in London, which is abſurdly ſtyled Sr. All- halloaus, as 
if a word which was formed to expreſs the community of ſaints, 
could be appropriated to any particular one of the number. In 
The Play of the Four P's, 1569, this miſtake (which might have. 
been a common one) 1s gans expoſed: . 
„ Pard. Friends, here you ſhall ſee, even anone, 
«« Of All halloaus the bleſſed jaw- bone, | 
| « Kiſs it hardly, with good devotion :'* &c. 
The characters in this ſcene are ſtriving who ſhould produce the 
greateſt falſehood, and very probably in their attempts to excel 
each other, have out-lied even the Romiſh Kalendar. | 
Shak ſpeare's alluſion is deſigned to ridicule an old man with 
youthful paſſions. So, in the ſecond part of this play : * the 
Martlemas your maſter,” STEEVENS. | | 


5 Falftaff, Bardolph, Peto, and Gadshill,] In former editions— 
_ Falſtaff, Harvey, Roſſil, and Gadshill, Thus have we two perſons 
named, as characters in this play, that were never among the 
dramatis perſonæ. But let us ſee who they were that committed 
this robbery. In the ſecond Act we come to a ſcene of the high- 
way, Falſtaff, wanting his horſe, calls out on Hal, Pons, Bardolph, 
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already way-laid; yourſelf, and I, will not be there: 
and when they haye the booty, if you and I do not 
rob them, cut this head from my ſhoulders. 


P. Hen. But how ſhall we part with them in 
ſetting forth ? 


Porns. Why, we will ſet forth before or after 
them, and appoint them a place of meeting, where- 
in it is at our pleaſure to fail; and then will they 
adventure upon the exploit themſelves : which they 
ſhall have no ſooner achieved, but we'll ſet upon 
them. | : = 

P. Hen. Ay, but, 'tis like, that they will know 
us, by our horſes, by our habits, and by every other 
appointment, to be ourſelves. _ 5 

Poins. Tut! our horſes they ſhall not ſee, I'II 
tie them in the wood; our viſors we will change, 
after we leave them; and, firrah,* I have caſes of 
buckram for the nonce,' to immaſk our noted out- 
ward garments. PP a Err fie: | 


and Peto, Preſently Gadſhill joins them, with intelligence of 
travellers being at hand; upon which the Prince ſays, “ You 
four ſhall front 'em in a narrow lane, Ned Poins and I will walk 
lower.“ So that the four to be concerned, are Falſtaff, Bardolph, 
Peto, and Gadſhill. Accordingly, the robbery is committed; and the 
Prince and Poins afterwards rob them four. In the Boar's-head 
tavern, the Prince rallies Peto and Bardolph for their runnin 
away, who confeſs the charge. Is it not plain now that Pandoloh nad 
Peto were two of the four robbers? And who then can doubt, but 
Harvey and Roſſill were the names of the actors? TrrosALD. 


6 —firreh,] Sirrah, in our author's time, as appears from 
this and many other paſſages, was not a word of diſreſpeR. 
| | „ . MALONE. 

It is ſcarcely uſed as a term of reed, when addreſſed by the 
King to Hotſpur, p. 399. STEEVENS. 


r the nonce, | That is, as I conceive, for the occaſion, 

This phraſe, which was very frequently, though not always very 
preciſely, uſed by our old writers, I ſuppoſe to have been originally 
a corruption of corrupt Latin. From pro- nunc, I ſuppoſe, came for 


vox. VIII. "EP 
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P. Hen. But, I doubt, they will be too hard for us. 


Poixs. Well, for two of them, I know them to 
be as true-bred cowards as ever turn'd back; and 
for the third, if he fight longer than he ſees rea- 
ſon, I'll forſwear arms. 
will be, the incomprehenſible lies that this ſame 
fat rogue will tell us, when we meet at ſupper: 
how thirty, at leaſt, he fought with ; what wards, 
what blows, what extremities he endured; and, in 
the reproof? of this, lies the jeſt. 

P. Hex. Well, I'll go with thee; provide us all 
things neceſſary, and meet me to-morrow night* 
in Eaſtcheap, there I'll ſup. Farewell. 

Polxs. Farewell, my lord. 
P. HN. I know you all, and will a while u 
The unyok'd humour of your idleneſs : 
Yet herein will I imitate the ſun; 
Who doth permit the baſe contagious clouds“ 

Io ſmother up his beauty from the world, 
That, when he pleaſe again to be himſelf, 
| Being wanted, he may be more wonder'd at, 
By breaking through the foul and ugly miſts 


The virtue of this jeſt 


[Exit Polxs. 


uſt as from ad-nunc came a. uon. 


the nunc, and ſo for the nonce; 
ormed in the ſame manner from 


The Spaniſh entonces has been 
 'TyrwHiTrT. 


For the nonce is an expreſſion in daily uſe amongft the common 
people in Suffolk, to ſignify on purpoſe ; for the turn. HENnLey. 


reproof ] Repro is confutation. JOHNSON. 


to-morrow night —] I think we ſhould read. igll. 
The diſguiſes were to be provided for the purpoſe of the robbery, 
which was to be committed at four in the morning; and they would 
come too late if the Prince was not to receive them till the night 
after the day of the exploit. This is a ſecond inſtance to prove 
that Shakſpeare could forget in the end of a ſcene what he had 
ſaid in the beginning. STEEVENS. 

bo doth permit the ba 
author's 33d 


ſe Contagious clouds, &c.] So, in our 


aut! 
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Of vapours, that did ſeem to ſtrangle him.“ 


If all the year were playing holidays, 

To ſport would be as tedious as to work; 

But, when they ſeldom come, they wiſh'd- for come, 
And nothing pleaſeth but rare accidents. 
So, when this looſe behaviour I throw off, 

And pay the debt I never promiſed, 


By how much better than my word I am, 


By ſo much ſhall I falſify men's hopes; 


Full many a glorious morning have I ſeen 
« Flatter the mountain-tops with ſovereign eye. 
« Anon permit the baſeſt clouds to ride | 
% With zgly rack on his celeſtial face.” MALONE. 


2 —— wvapours, that did ſeem to ſtrangle him.] So, in Macbeth: 
« And yet dark night frangles the travelling lamp.” | 
wa | „ | STREVENS 
3 If all the year were playing holidays, | 
To ſport would be as tedious as to work; | 
But, when they ſeldom come, they wiſh'd-for come, ] So, in our 
author's 52d Sonnet; | V 
«© Therefore are f2a/ts ſo ſolemn and ſo rare, 
Since 2 coming, in the long year fet, 
« Like ſtones of worth they thinly placed are, 
« Or captain jewels in the carkanet.” MaLone. 


all I falſify men's hopes; To falſify hope is to exceed 
bope, to give much -. Hex men hoped for little. - 
This ſpeech is very artfully introduced to keep the prince from 
appearing vile in the opinion of the audience; it prepares them 
for his | Bur reformation; and, what is yet more valuable, ex- 
hibits a natural picture of a great mind offering excuſes to itſelf, 
and palliating thoſe follies which it can neither juſtify nor forſake. 


Joh Nsox. 


5 Hepes is uſed ſimply for expegbationt, as ſucceſs is for the event, 


whether good or bad. This is ſtill common in the midland 
counties. Such manner of uncouth ſpeech, (ſays Puttenham,) 
did the Tanner of Tamworth uſe to King Edward IV. which Tanner 

having a great while miſtaken him, — uſed very broad talke with 
bim, at length perceiving by his traine that it was the king, was 
afraide he ſhould be puniſhed for it, and ſaid thus, with a certaine 
rude repentance: I hope I ſhall be hanged to-morrow, for I fear 
me I ſhall be hanged ;* whereat the king laughed a-good; not only 


On | 


| 
| 
| 
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And, like bright metal on a ſullen ground, 

My reformation, glittering o'er my fault, 

Shall ſhow more goodly, and attract more eyes, 

Than that which hath no foil to ſet it off. 

I'Il ſo offend, to make offence a ſkill ; 

Redeeming time, when men think leaſt I will. 
[Exit, 


to ſee the Tanner's vaine Pure, but alſo to hear his miſha 
terme; and gave him for recompence of his good ſport, the in- 
heritance of Plumton Parke.“ P. 214. FARMER. 8 


The following paſſage in the Second Part of X. Henry IV. fully 


ſupports Dr. Farmer's interpretation. The Prince is there, as in 


the paſſage before us, the ſpeaker: 


«« My father is gone wild into his grave, — 
And with his ſpirit fadly I ſurvive, 

% To mock the expectations of the world; 

«« 'To fruſtrate prophecies, and to raze out 

«« Rotten opinion, who hath written down 

After my ſeeming.” MALONR. | 


2 like bright metal on a ſullen ground, &c.] So, in King 
| Richard II: 3 LE 8 ET. 
The /a/len paſſage of thy weary ſteps 
«« Eſteem a foil, wherein thou art to ſet | 
The precious jewel of thy home return,” Sreevexs, 
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SCENE III. 


. The ſame. Another Room in the Palace. 


Enier King HENRY, NORTHUMBERLAND, WORCESTER, 


HorTsPuk, Sir WALTER BLuNT, and Others. 


K. Hen. My blood hath been too cold and tem- 


perate, 
Unapt to ſtir at theſe indignities, 
And you have found me; for, accordingly, 
You tread upon my patience: but, be ſure, 
I will from henceforth rather be myſelf, 
Mighty, and to be fear'd, than my condition; 


Which hath been ſmooth as oil, ſoft as young down, 


And therefore loſt that title of reſpect, 3 
Which the proud ſoul ne'er pays, but to the proud. 


: 3 ] will from henceforth rather be myſelf, 


Mighty, and to be fear'd, than my condition ;] i. e. I will from 


henceforth rather put on the character that becomes me, and exert 
the reſentment of an injured king, than ftill continue in the in- 
activity and mildneſs of my natural diſpoſition. And this ſen- 
timent he has well expreſſed, ſave that by his uſual licence, he 
puts the word condition Br diſpoſition. WARBURTON. | 


The commentator has well explained the ſenſe, which was not 
very difficult, but is miſtaken in ſuppoſing the uſe of condition 
licentious. Shakſpeare uſes it very frequently for temper of mind, 
and in this ſenſe the vulgar till ſay a good or ill. conditioned man. 


7 JounsoN, 
So, in K. Henry V. Act V: © Our tongue is rough, coz, and 


my condition is not ſmooth.”” Ben Jonſon uſes it in the ſame ſenſe, 
in The New Inn, Act I. ſc. vi: | | 
C You cannot think me of that coarſe condition, 
To envy you any thing.” STEEVENS. | 
So alſo all the contemporary writers. See Vol. V. p. 412, n. 5; 
and Vol, VI. p. 29, n. 8. MLB x. 1 
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390 FIRST PART OF 
Wor. Our houſe, my ſovereign liege, little de. 


ſerves 


The ſcourge of greatneſs to be uſed on it; 
And that ſame greatneſs too which our own hands 
| Have holp to make fo portly. 


Noxrtn. My lord, 


K. Hex. Worceſter, get thee gone, for I ſee 
danger 


And difobedience i in thine eye: O, ſir, 


Your preſence is too bold and peremptory, 


And majeſty might never yet endure 
The moody frontier of a ſervant brow.“ 
You have good leave* to leave us; when we need 


Your uſe and counſel, we ſhall ſend for you.— 


[Exit Wonkcksrrz. 
Jou were about to ſpeak. [To NORTHUMBERLAND, 


Nox TH. Yea, my good lord. 


Thoſe priſoners in your highneſs' name demanded, 
Which Harry Percy here at Holmedon took, 


Were, as he ſays, not with ſuch ſtrength denied 
As is deliver'd to your majeſty: 


Either envy, therefore, or miſpriſion 


Is guilty of this fault, and not my ſon. 


9 ſee danger —] Old Re do ſee, &c. STE EVENS, 
And majeſty might never yet endure 


T he moody frontier of a ſervant brow.] Frontier was anciently 


uſed for forchead. So Stubbs, in his Anatomy of Abuſes, 1595: 


„Then on the edges of their bolſter'd hair, which ſtandeth creſted 
round their frontiers, and hanging over their faces, &c. 


STEEVENS, 


And naje y might never Her 3 &c.] So, in K. Henry J. III: 
The hearts of princes kiſs obedience, 
So much they love it; but to ſtubborn ſpirits, 
They ſwell and grow as terrible as ſtorms,” MALOxt. 


5 You have good leave—] i. e. our ready ent. So, in K. John: 
* Good leave, good Philip.“ 


See note © 9s p-· 24. SrEEVEX«S. 
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Hor. My liege, I did deny no priſoners. 
But, I remember, when the fight was done, 
When I was dry with rage, and extreme toil, 
Breathleſs and faint, leaning upon my ſword, 
Came there a certain lord, neat, and trimly dreſs'd, 


Freſh as a bridegroom ; and his chin, new reap'd, 


Show'd like a ſtubble-land at harveſt- home:“ 
He was perfumed like a milliner; _ 

And 'twixt his finger and his thumb he held 

A pouncet-box, which ever and anon 

He gave his noſe, and took't away again; 
Who, therewith angry, when it next came there, 
Took it in ſnuff: —and ſtill he ſmil'd, and talk'd; 


1 


47 harveft-home:] That is, a time of feſtivity. 
| 5 Joh Nsox. 
If we underſtand harveſt- home in the general ſenſe of a time of 


feftivity, we ſhall loſe the moſt pointed circumſtance of the com- 


pariſon. A chin new ſhaven is compared to 2 r mag at har- 

we- home, not on account of the feſtivity of that ſeaſon, as I ap- 

prehend, but becauſe at that time, when the corn has been but 

_ juſt carried in, the ſtubble appears more even and upright, than ar 
any other. 'TyRwHiITT. | 


7 A pouncet box,] A ſmall box for muſk or other perfumes then 
in faſhion : the lid of which, being cut with open work, gave it 


its name; from poinſoner, to prick, pierce, or engrave. | 
| | | |  WarBURTON, 


Dr. Warburton's explanation is juſt. At the chriſtening of 
Queen Elizabeth, the Marchioneſs of Dorſet gave, according to 


Holinſhed, “ three gilt bowls pounced, with a cover.“ 
So alſo, in Gawin Douglas's Tranſlation of the ninth Aneid : 
a wroght richt curiouſly — : | 
« With figuris grave, and punſit ymagery,”” STEEVENS, 
8 Took it in ſnuff:] Snuff is equivocally uſed for anger, and a 
powder taken up the noſe, 5 | 
So, in The Fleire, a comedy by E. Sharpham, 1610: Nay be 
not angry ; I do not touch thy noſe, to the end it ſhould take any 
thing in ſnuff.” Zn, 1 | 
Again, in Decker's Satiromaſtix, 1602 : 
oy 'tis enough, 


4 Having ſo much fool, to tate him in ſuuſf; 


C4 
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And, as the ſoldiers bore dead bodies by, 

He call'd them—untaught knaves, unmannerly, 
To bring a ſlovenly unhandſome corſe 

Betwixt the wind and his nobility. 

With many holiday and lady terms * 

He queſtion'd me; among the reſt, demanded 
My priſoners, in your majeſty's behalf. 

I then, all ſmarting, with my wounds being cold, 
To be ſo a with a popinjay, 


and here they are talking about rohanes; Again, in Hinde's 
Eliofto Libidingſo, 1606: ©** The good wife glad that he took the 
matter ſo in ſuuſt, &c. STEEVENS. 

See Vol. V. p. 157, n. 6. MaLoNnE. 


8 With many holiday and lady terms —| So, in 4 Looking Glaſs 

for London and England, 1 $95 ** Theſe be but holiday terms, but 
if you heard her working day words ——,” Again, 1 in The Merry 

Wives of Windſor : ** he ſpeaks Holiday. STEEVENS, 


9 I then, all ſmarting, with my wounds being cold, 


To be ſo pefter'd with a popinjay,] But in the beginning of the 


ſpeech he repreſents himſelf at this time not as cold bat hot, and 
inflamed with rage and labour: 


« When I was dry with rage, and extreme toll, Ke. 

I am therefore perſuaded that Shakſpeare wrote and pointed i it thus : 
I then all ſmarting with my wounds; being gall'd 

To be ſo peſter d with a popinjay, &c. ARBURTON., 


Whatever Percy might ſay of his rage and al, which 1s merely 


| declamatory and apologetical, his wounds would at this time be 


certainly cold, and when they were cold would ſmart, and not 


before. If any alteration were neceſſary, I ſhould tranſpoſe the lines: 


1 then all ſmarting with my wounds being coll, 
Out of my grief, and my impatience, 
To be fo peſter d with a popinjay, 
Anſwer d neglectingly. 
A popinjay is a parrot. JOHNSON. 


The ſame tranſpoſition had been e by Mr. 53 | 


In John Alday's Summarie of fecret Wonders, &c. bl. I. no date, 


we are told that The Popingay can ſpeake humaine ſpeach, they 
come from the Indias”” &c. 


From the following paſſage in The Northern Laſs, 1632, it ſhould 


ſeem, however, that a Popinjay and a parrot were diſtinct birds: 
* Is this a parrot or a Popinjay * 


— > — 
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Out of my grief and my impatience, 

Anſwer'd neglectingly, I know not what; 

He ſhould, or he ſhould not ;—for he made me 
A | 

To ſee him ſhine ſo briſk, and ſmell ſo ſweet, 

And talk ſo like a waiting-gentlewoman, 

Of guns, and drums, and wounds, (God fave the 

mark !) e „„ 

And telling me, the ſovereign'ſt thing on earth 

Was ſpermaceti, for an inward bruiſe; 

And that it was great pity, ſo it was, | 

That villainous ſalt-petre ſhould be digg'd 

Out of the bowels of the harmleſs earth, 

Which many a good tall fellow had deſtroy'd 

So cowardly ; and, but for theſe vile guns,* 


Again, in Naſh's Lenten Stuff, &c. 1599: —— the parrot, 
the popinjay, Philip-ſparrow, and the cuckow.” In the ancient 
poem * The Parliament of Birds, bl. I. this bird is called the 
popynge jay of paradyſe. STEEVE VBW. 5 

It appears from Minſheu that Dr. Johnſon is right. See his 

DiR. 1617, in v. Parret. MaLoNE. 5s 

The old reading may be ſupported by the following paſſage in 
Barnes's Hiſtory of Edward III. p. 186 : © The eſquire fought till, 
until the wounds began with loſs of blood to cos and ſmart.” 

| | | | |  ToLLET. 
So, in Mortimeriados, by Michael Drayton, 4to. 1596: 
« As when the blood is cold, we feel the wound 


5 | | MaLoNE. 
rie-] i. e. pain. In our ancient tranſlations of phy- 
ical treatiſes, dolor wentris is commonly called belly-grie | 


| _ on STEEVENS. 
ſpermaceti, for an inward bruiſe ;| So, in Sir T. Over- 
bury's Characters, 1616: [An Ordinary Fencer.] © His wounds 


are ſeldom ſkin-deepe; for an inward bruiſe lambſtones and ſweete- 
breads are his only /permaceti.” Bow Lx. | 


4 but for theſe wile guns, &c.] A ſimilar thought occurs in 
Queſtions of profitable and pleaſant C oncernings, &c. 1594, p. 11: 
I confeſſe thoſe gunnes are diuelliſh things, and make many 
men runne away that other wayes would not turne their heads,” 

OTEEVENS. 
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He would himſelf have been a ſoldier. 
This bald unjointed chat of his, my lord, 
I anſwer'd indirectly, as I ſaid; 0 


And, I beſeech you, let not his report 


Come current for an accuſation, 


Betwixt my love and your high majeſty. 


BIUxNT. The circumſtance confider'd, good my 
„ ß eo 5 
Whatever Harry Percy then had ſaid, 


To ſuch a perſon, and in ſuch a place, 
At ſuch a time, with all the reſt retold, 
May reafonably die, and never riſe 


To do him wrong, or any way impeach ; 
What then he ſaid, ſo he unſay it now.“ 


K. Hen, Why, yet he doth deny his priſoners ; 


But with proviſo, and exception,— 


That we, at our own charge, ſhall ranſom ſtraight 
His brother-in-law, the fooliſh Mortimer; 


4 To do him Wrong, Or any way impeach ; 


hal then he ſaid, fo he unſay it now.) Let what he then ſaid 


never riſe to impeach him, ſo he unſay it now. Jon wsox. 


5 His brother-in-law, the fooliſh Mortimer; Shakſpeare has fallen 
into ſome contradictions with regard to this Lord Mortimer. Before 


he makes his perſonal appearance in the play, he is repeatedly 


ſpoken of as Hotſpur's brother-in-law. In Act II. Lady Percy 
expreſsly calls him her brother Mortimer. And yet when he enters 
in the third act, he calls Lady Percy his aunt, which in fact ſhe 
was, and not his filter. This inconſiſtence may be accounted for 
as follows. It appears both from Dugdale's and Sandford's ac- 
count of the Mortimer family, that there were two of them taken 
priſoners at different times by Glendower, each of them bearing 
the name of Edmund; one being Edmund Earl of March, nephew 


to Lady Percy, and the proper Mortimer of this play; the other, 


Sir Edmund Mortimer, uncle to the former, and brother to Lady 


Perc. Shakſpeare confounds the two perſons. STEEVENS. 


Another cauſe alſo may be aſſigned for this confuſion. Henry 
Perey, according to the accounts of our old hiſtorians, married 
Eleanor, the fiſter of Roger Earl of March, who was the father of 


the Edmund Earl of March that appears in the preſent play. But 
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Who, on my ſoul, hath wilfully betray'd 

The lives of thoſe, that he did lead to fight 
Againſt the great magician, damn'd Glendower ; 
Whoſe daughter, as we hear, the earl of March 
Hath lately married. Shall our coffers then 

Be emptied, to redeem a traitor home? 
Shall we buy treaſon? and indent with fears,“ 


this Edmund had a ſiſter likewiſe named Eleanor. Shakſpeare 
might therefore have at different times confounded theſe two 
Eleanors. In fact, however, the ſiſter of Roger Earl of March, 
' whom young Percy married, was called Elizabeth, Malox RE. 


See my note on AR II. ſc. iii. where this Lady is called Kate. 

| | STEEVENS., 

aud indent with fears, ] The reaſon why he ſays, bargain 

and article with fears, meaning with Mortimer, is, bak, he 
| ſuppoſed Mortimer had wilfully betrayed his own forces to Glen- 

dower out of fear, as appears from his next ſpeech, WAR BVR rox. 


The difficulty ſeems to me to ariſe from this, that the king is 
not deſired to article or contract with Mortimer, but with another 
for Mortimer. Perhaps we may read: 5 | 
| Shall wwe buy treaſon? and indent with peers, 

When they have loft and forfeited themſelves ? Fs, 
| Shall we purchaſe back a traitor? Shall we deſcend to a compoſi- 
tion with Worceſter, Northumberland, and young Percy, who by 
diſobedience have 4% and forfeited their honours and themſelves? 

| = _ Jonunsown, 

Shall aue buy treaſon ? and indent with fears, | This verb is uſed 
by Harrington in his tranſlation of Arioſto. Book XVI. ſt. 35: 

« And with the Iriſh bands he firſt ident, Nö 

* To ſpoil their lodgings and to burn their tents.” 
Again, in The Cruel Brother, by Sir W, D'Avenant, 1630: 

* Doſt thou ident | 

« With my acceptance, make choice of ſervices?” 

Fears may be uſed in the active ſenſe for errors, So, in the 
ſecond part of this play : + 

0 all thoſe bold fears 

Thou ſeeſt with peril I have anſwered.” OY, 

Theſe lords, however, had, as yet, neither forfeited or loſt any 
thing, ſo that Dr. Johnſon's conjecture is inadmiſſible. 

After all, I am inclined to regard Mortimer (though the Kin 
affects to ſpeak of him in the plural number) as the Fear, or timid 
object, which had 0% or forfeited itſelf Henry afterwards ſays: 

e . he durſt as well have met the devil alone, 
As Owen Glendower for an enemy.“ 
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When they have loſt and forfeited themſelves? 
No, on the barren mountains let him ſtarve; 
For I ſhall never hold that man my friend, 
Whoſe tongue ſhall aſk me for one penny coſt 
To ranſom home revolted Mortimer.  _ 


Hor. Revolted Mortimer! 

He never did fall off, my ſovereign liege, 
But by the chance of war; — To prove that true, 
Needs no more but one tongue for all thoſe wounds, 
Thoſe mouthed wounds, which valiantly he took, 


Indent with fears, may therefore mean, gn an indenture or compact 
with daftards, Fears may be ſubſtituted for fearful people, as 
wrongs has been uſed for wrongers in K. Richard II- | 
« He ſhould have found his uncle Gaunt a father, 
* To rouſe his wrongs, and chaſe them to a bay.” 


Near Cæſar's angel (ſays the Soothſayer to Antony) thy own 


becomes a fear,” i. e. a ſpirit of cowardice; and Sir Richard 
Vernon, in the play before us, uſes an expreſſion that nearly re- 
ſembles indenting awvith fears ＋ | . | | 
«« hold as little coun/el with weak fear, 
As you, my lord —.“ | 5 
The King, by buying treaſon, and indenting with fears, may 
therefore covertly repeat both his pretended charges againſt Mor- 
timer; firſt, that he had treaſonably betrayed his party to Glen- 
dower; and, ſecondly, that he would have been afraid to en- 
counter with ſo brave an adverſary. STEEVENS. 


6 He never did fall off, my ſovereign liege, is 
But by the chance of war;] The meaning is, he came not into 
the enemy's power but by the chance of war. The King * 

Mortimer, that he wilfully betrayed his army, and, as he was chen 

with the enemy, calls him revolted Mortimer. Hotſpur replies, that 

he never ſell off, that is, fell into Glendower's hands, but by the 

chance of war. I ſhould not have explained thus tediouſly a 

paſſage ſo hard to be miſtaken, but that two editors have already 

miſtaken it. Joh Ns0N. | 1 


7 To prove that true, _ 

Meeds no more but one tongue for all thoſe wounds, &c.] Hotſpur 
calls Mortimer's wounds mouthed, from their gaping like a mouth; 
and ſays, that to prove his loyalty, but one tongue was neceſſary 
for all theſe mouths. This may be harſh; but the ſame 1dea occurs 
in Coriolanus, where one of the populace ſays: For if he ſhows 
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When on the gentle Severn's ſedgy bank, 

In ſingle oppoſition, hand to hand, 

He did confound the beſt part of an hour 

In changing hardiment * with great Glendower : 

Three times they breath'd, and three times did they 
drink, „„ 

Upon agreement, of ſwift Severn's flood; _ 

Who then, affrighted * with their bloody looks, 

Ran fearfully among the trembling reeds, _ 

And hid his criſp head? in the hollow bank 


us his wounds, we are to put our tangues into theſe wounds, and 
ſpeak for them.. | | | | 
And again, in Julius Cz/ar, Antony ſays : 

— there were an Antony, | 
Would ruffle up your ſpirits, and put a torgue 

« In every wound of Cæſar, that ſhould move, &c. 


M. Mason, © 


8 — hardiment—] An obſolete word, ignifying hardineſs, 
bravery, ſtoutneſs. Spenſer is frequent in his ule of it. | 
| e | | STEEVENS. 


„me times did they drink,) It is the property of wounds 


to excite the moſt impatient thirſt. The poet therefore hath with 
exquiſite propriety introduced this circumſtance, which may ſerve 
| to place in its proper light the dying kindneſs of Sir Philip 

Sydney ; who, though ſuffering the extremity of thirſt from the 
agony of his own wounds, yet, notwithſtanding, gave up his own 
| draught of water to a wounded ſoldier. HeNLey. 


2 Who then, affrighted &c.| This paſſage has been cenſured as 
ſounding nonſenſe, which „ ay a ſtream of water as capable 
of fear. It is miſunderſtood. 


head in the hollow bank. Jonnson. 


3 —— his criſp Ba-] Criſp is curled. So, Beaumont and 


Fletcher, in The Maid of the Mill 
60 methinks the river, 


| « As he ſteals by, carls up his head to view you.“ 
Again, in Kyd's Cornelia, 1 595: 3 
„ O beauteous Tiber, with thine eaſy ſtreams, 
That glide as ſmoothly as a Parthian ſhaft, 
„Turn not thy cri/þy tides, like ſilver carlc, 
«© Back to thy graſs-green banks to welcome us??? 


Severn is here not the flood, but 
the tutelary power of the flood, who was affrighted, and hid his 
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Blood-ſtained with theſe valiant combatants. 
Never did bare and rotten policy“ 
Colour her working with ſuch deadly wounds; 
Nor never could the noble Mortimer 
Receive ſo many, and all willingly: . 
Then let him not be ſlander'd with revolt. 


K. Hen. Thou doſt belie him, Percy, thou doſt 
© :- belie him, | 

He never did encounter with Glendower ; 

Tam See} c ( TT Tos 5 

He durſt as well have met the devil alone, 

As Owen Glendower for an enemy. 


Perhaps Shakſpeare has beſtowed an epithet, applicable only to 
the ſtream of water, on the genius of the ſtream. The following 
paſſage, however, in the fixth Song of Drayton's Polyolbn, may 
ſeem to juſtify its propriety: _ | | 
: « Your corſes were diſſolv'd into that chryſtal ftream; 
« Your czrls to curled waves, which plainly ſtill appear 
The ſame in ævater now that once in /ocks they were. 
Beaumont and Fletcher have the ſame image with Shakſpeare in 
The Loyal Subject: | | 1 
| 60 — the Volga trembled at his terror, 
« And hid his e eur Bendl. 
Again, in one of Ben Jonſon's Maj ues 7 | 
| © 'The rivers run as ſmoothed by his hand, 
Only their heads are criſped by his ſtroke.” 
See Vol. VI. (Whalley's edit.) p. 26. STEEVENS. 


4 Never did bare and rotten policy—] All the quartos which 1 


. have ſeen read bare in this place. The firſt folio, and all the | 
ſubſequent editions, have ba/e. I believe bare is right: © Never 


did policy, lying open to detection, ſo colour its workings. 
. BY, Jon nsoN, 
The firſt quarto, 1598, reads bare; which means fo thinly covered 

by art as to be eafily ſeen through. So, in Venus and Adonis: 
«© What bare excuſes mak'ſt thou to be gone!” MaLoxe, 


Since there is ſuch good authority as Johnſon informs us, for 
reading baſe, in this paſſage, inſtead of bare, the former word 
ſhould certainly be adopted. Bare policy, that is, policy Iy ing 
open to detection, is in truth no policy at all. The epithet ba/e, 
alſo beſt agrees with rotten. M. MasoN. . 


1 
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Art not! aſhamed? But, ſirrah, henceforth 

Let me not hear you ſpeak of Mortimer: 

Send me your priſoners with the ſpeedieſt means, 
Or you ſhall hear in ſuch a kind from me 


As will difpleaſe you. My lord Northumberland, 


We licenſe your departure with your ſon:— 
Send us your priſoners, or you'll hear of it. 
[ Exeunt King HENRY, BLUNT, and Train. 


Hor. And if the devil come and roar for them, 
I will not ſend them: !] will after ſtraight, 
And tell him ſo; for I will eaſe my Renee, 


Although it be with hazard of my head. 


NoxTn. What, drunk with choler? ſtay, and 
pauſe awhile; 
Here comes your uncle. 


Re-enter WORCESTER. 


” rs oe Speak of Mortimer? 


5 Zounds, I will ſpeak of him; and let my ſoul 


Want mercy, if I do not join with him: 

Yea, on his part, I'll empty all theſe veins, _ 
And ſhed my dear blood drop by drop 1 the duſt, 
But I will lift the down-trod Mortimer 

As high i'the air as this unthankful king, 

As this ingrate and canker'd Bolingbroke. 


NORTH. Brother, the king hath made your ne- 


phew mad. [eh WORCESTER. 
Wor. Who ſtruck this heat up after I was 
©. ane ?---- 


Hor. He will, forſooth, have all my priſoners; 
And when I urg'd the ranſom once again 
Of my wite's brother, then his cheek look'd pale; 


Art not—] Old copies—Art thou not. STEEVENS. 
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And on my face he turn'd an eye of death, 


Trembling even at the name of Mortimer. 
Waok. I cannot blame him: Was he not pro- 


claim d., 


By Richard that dead is, the next of blood ?* 


Nokrh. He was; I heard the proclamation: 
And then it was, when the unhappy king 
(Whoſe wrongs in us God pardon!) did ſet forth 


a eye of death] That is, an eye menacing death, 


Hotſpur ſeems to deſcribe the king as trembling with rage rather 


than fear. JoHNs0N. 
So, in Marlowe's Tamburlaine, 1590: | 
« And wrapt in ſilence of his angry ſoul, 
« Upon his browes was pourtraid ugly death, 
« And in his eyes the furies of his heart.” STeevens. 


Johnſon and SteeFens ſeem to think that Hotſpur meant to de. 
ſcribe the King as r not with fear, but rage; but ſurely 


they are miſtaken. The king had no reaſon to be enraged at 


Mortimer, who had been taken priſoner in fighting againſt his 


enemy; but he had much reaſon to fear the man who had a better 


title to the crown than himſelf, which had been proclaimed by 


Richard II; and accordingly, when Hotſpur is informed of that 
circumſtance, he ſays, | 


«© Nay, then I cannot blame his couſin king 


That wiſh'd him on the barren mountains ſtarv'd.“ 


And Worceſter, in the very next line, ſays: He cannot blame 
him for zrembling at the name of Mortimer, fince Richard had 


proclaimed him next of blood.“ M. Mason. 


Mr. M. Maſon's remark is, I think, in general juſt; but the King, 
as appears from this ſcene, had ſome reaſon to be enraged alſo at 
Mortimer, becauſe he thought that Mortimer had not been taken 


priſoner by the efforts of his enemies, but had himſelf rewolted. 


Maloxk. 


6 Mas he not proclaim d, | 
By Richard that dead is, the next of blood ?| Roger Mortimer, 


earl of March, who was born in 1371, was declared heir apparent 


to the crown in the gth year of King Richard II. (1385). See 
Grafton. p. 347. But he was killed in Ireland in 1398. The 
perſon who was proclaimed by Richard heir apparent to the crown, 


previous to his laſt voyage to Ireland, was Edmund Mortimer, (the 


fon of Roger,) who was then but ſeven years old; but he was not 
Percy's wite's brother, but her nephew. Mal ON R. 
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Upon his Iriſh expedition ; ; 
From whence he, intercepted, did return 
To be depos'd, and, ſhortly, murdered. 


Mok. And for whoſe death, we in the world's 
wide mouth | 


Live ſcandaliz'd, and foully ſpoken of. 
Hor. But, ſoft, I pray you; Did king Richard 


then 


Proclaim my brother Edmund Mortimer 
Heir to the c crown? 


Heir to the crown?) Edinund Mortimer, earl of March, was 
the undoubted heir to the crown after the death of Richard, as - 
appears from the following table ; in which the three younger chil- 


dren of King Edward III. are not included, as being immaterial to 
the ſubject before us: 


King Edward III. | 


1 r 
— 


e eee e 
Edward, Prince William of Lionel, duke John of Gaunt, 
of Wales. | Hatfield died | of Clarence. | duke of Lan- 
without iſſue, | | caſter. 
King Richard | | Philippa, mar- Henry, duke of! 
II. died with- ried to Edmund Hereford, af- 
out iſſue; I Mortimer, Earl terwards King | 
of March. Henry IV. 
Roger Mortimer, 
Earl of March. 
{ 3 W 
Edmund Mortimer, Eleanor died Anne, married 
Earl of March. without iſſue. to Richard, Earl 
of Cambridge. 


Sandford in his Gencalogical Hi ifory ſays, that the laſt N 
Edmund, earl of March, (the Mortimer of this play,) was mar- 
ried to Anne Stafford, daughter of Edmund, earl of Stafford. 


vor. . "> © 
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1 He did; myſelf did hear it. 


Hor. Nay, then I cannot blame his couſin king, 
That wiſh'd him on the barren mountains ſtary'd. 
But ſhall it be, that you,—that ſet the crown 
Upon the head of this forgetful man ; 
And, for his ſake, wear the deteſted blot 

Of murd'rous ſubornation,—ſhall it be, 

That you a world of curſes undergo; 

Being the agents, or baſe ſecond means, 

The cords, the ladder, or the hangman rather ?— 
O, pardon me, that I deſcend ſo low, 

To ſhow the line, and the predicament, 
Wherein you range under this ſubtle king.— 
Shall it, for ſhame, be ſpoken in theſe days, 
Or fill up chronicles in time to come, 

That men of your nobility and power, 

Did *gage them both in an unjuſt behalf,— 
As both of you, God pardon it! have done,— 
To put down Richard, that ſweet lovely roſe, 


Thomas Walſingham aſſerts that he married a daughter of Owen 
_ Glendower; and the ſubſequent hiſtorians copied him; but this is 
very doubrful point, for the Welſh writers make no mention of it. 

Sandford ſays that this earl of March was confined by the jealous 
Henry in the caſtle of Trim in Ireland, and that he died there, 
after an impriſonment of twenty years, on the 19th of January, 

1424. But this is a miſtake, There is no proof that he was con- 

fined a ſtate-priſoner by King Henry the Fourth, and he was em- 
ployed in many military ſervices by his ſon Henry the Fifth, He 
died in his own caſtle at Trim in Ireland, at the time mentioned 
by Sandford, but not in a ſtate of impriſonment. See note on Ain 
Henry VI. P. II. Act II. fc. ii. Vol. X. 5 
Since the original note was written, I have learned that Owen 
Glendower's daughter was married to his antagoniſt Lord Gray of | 
| | Ruthven. Holinſhed led Shakſpeare into the error of ſuppoſing 
| | her the wife of Edmund Mortimer, earl of March. This noble- = 
| 7 man, who is the Mortimer of the preſent play, was born in No- 
vember, 1392, and conſequently at the time when this play com- A 
mences, was little more than ten years old. The Prince of Wales 
was not fifteen, MaLons, 


e 
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And plant this thorn, this canker, Bolingbroke ?* 
And ſhall it, in more ſhame, be further ſpoken, 
That you are fool'd, diſcarded, and ſhook off 
By him, for whom theſe ſhames ye underwent ? 
No; yet time ſerves, wherein you may redeem 
Your baniſh'd honours, and reſtore yourſelves 
Into the good thoughts of the world again: 
Revenge the jeering, and diſdain'd ? contempt, 
Of this proud king ; who ſtudies, day and night, 
Io anſwer all the debt he owes to you, 


Even with the bloody payment of your deaths. 
Therefore, I ſfay,— 


WoR. Peace, . ſay 1 no more: 
And now I will unclaſp a ſecret book, 
And to your quick-conceiving diſcontents 
I'll read you matter deep and dangerous; 
As full of peril, and advent'rous ſpirit, 
As to o'er-walk a current, roaring loud, 


On the unſteadfaſt footing of a ſpear.* 


Hor. If he fall in, good night :—or ſink or 
ſwim : *— 


Send danger from the eaſt unto the welt, 
80 honour croſs it from * north to ſouth, 


2 —— this canker, Bolingbroke ?]! The canker-roſe i is the dog- 
roſe, the flower of the Cynoſbaton, So, in Much ado about No- 


thing: had rather be a canker in a hedge, than a roſe in his 
_ STEEVENS. 


diſdain'd— For diſdainful. Jon xsox. | | 
On the unſteadfaſt footing of a /| Heat That is, of a ſpear laid 


| _ WARBURTON. 


fink or ſwim :] This is a very ancient proverbial expreſ⸗ | 
"a So, in The Knight's Tale of Chaucer, Mr. i oe s edit. 
v. 2399: 
2 Ne 8 never, whether I /ink or fete. 
Ag, 1 in The longer thou liveſt the more Fool thou art, 1570: 
Ae careth not who doth /ink or foimme,” STEEVENS. | 
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And let them grapple ;—O! the blood more ſtirs, 
To rouſe a lion, than to ſtart a hare.? 


NokxrH. Imagination of ſome great exploit 
Drives him beyond the bounds of patience. 


Hor. By heaven, methinks, it were an eaſy leap, 


Jo pluck bright honour from the pale-fac'd moon; 


3 ———— the blood more flirs, 


To rouſe a lion, than to flart a hare. This paſſage will remind 


the claſſical reader of young Aſcanius's heroic feelings in the 
fourth Fneid: - | ERS | | 


pecora inter inertia Votis 


Optat aprum, aut fulvum deſcendere monte leonem. SrEEVEXSs. 


1 By heaven, methinks, it were an eaſy leap, 


Jo pluck bright honour from the pale-fac'd moon;] Though I am 


very far from condemning this ſpeech with Gildon and Theobald, 
as abſolute madneſs, yet I cannot find in it that profundity of re- 
flection, and beauty of allegory which Dr. Warburton has endea- 
voured to diſplay. This ſally of Hotſpur, may be, I think, ſoberly 
and rationally vindicated as the violent eruption of a mind inflated 
with ambition and fired with reſentment ; as the boaſted clamour 


of a man able to do much, and eager to do more; as the haſty 


motion of turbulent defire ; as the dark expreſſion of indetermined 
thoughts. The prongs from Euripides 1s ſurely not allegorical, 
yet it is produced, and properly, as parallel, Jounson. 


Euripides has put the very ſame ſentiment into the mouth of 
Eteocles: I will not, madam, diſguiſe my thoughts; I would 


ſcale heaven, I would deſcend to the very entrails of the earth, 


if ſo be that by that price I could obtain a kingdom. 
| | | | WARBURTON, 


This is probably a paſſage from ſome bombaſt play, and after- - 


wards uſed as a common burleſque phraſe for attempting impoſſi- 

bilities. At leaſt, that it was the laſt, might be concluded from 
its uſe in Cartwright's poem On Mr. Stokes his Book on the Art of 

Vaulting, edit. 1651, p. 212; | | 

| Then go thy ways, brave Will, for one; 
« By Jove 'tis thou muſt leap, or none, 
Jo pull bright honour from the moon. 8 

Unleſs Cartwright intended to ridicule this paſſage in Shakſpeare, 

which I partly faſpect. Stokes's book, a noble object for the wits, 

was printed at London, in the year 1641. T. WAR TON. 


Alͤ paſſage ſomewhat reſembling this, occurs in Archbiſhop Parker“ 
Addreſs to the Reader, prefixed to bis Tract entitled A Brig Ex- 
| , | 
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Or dive into the bottom of the deep, 

Where fathom-line could never touch the ground, 
And pluck up drowned honour by the locks; 

So he, that doth redeem her thence, might wear, 
Without corrival, all her dignities: | 
But out upon this half-fac'd fellowſhip !* 


_ anination for the Tyme, &c,—** But trueth is to hye ſet, for you to 
pluck her out of heaven, to manifeſtlye knowen to be by your papers 
_ obſcured, and ſurely ſtabliſned, to drowne her in the myrie lakes of 
your ſophiſticall writinges. . | | 
In The Knight of the burning Peſile, Beaumont and Fletcher have 
put the foregoing rant of Hotfpur into the mouth of Ralph the 
apprentice, who, like Bottom, appears to have been fond of acting 


parts 7o tear a cat in. ] ſuppoſe a ridicule on Shakſpeare was de- 
ſigned. STEEVENS, | i | 


M] pere fathom-line could never touch the ground,] So, in The 
Tempeſt: 3 | = 
«« T'll ſeek him deeper than e'er plummet ſounded,” | 
| „„ | STEEVENS. 
6 But out upon this half-fac'd fellowſhip!] A coat is ſaid to be 
faced, when part of it, as the ſleeves or boſom, is covered with 
ſomething finer or more ſplendid than the main ſubſtance. The 
mantua-makers ſtill uſe the word. Half-fac'd fellowſhip is then 


« partnerſhip but half-adorned, partnerſhip which yet wants half 
| the ſhow of dignities and honours.” Jon nsoN. 


So, in The Portraiture of Hypocriſie, &c. bl. I. 1589: © A gen- 
tleman ſhould have a gowne for the night, two for the daie, &c. 
one all furred, another half-faced.” Oe 8 | 


Mr. M. Maſon, however, obſerves, that the alluſion may be to 
the half-faces on medals, where two perſons are repreſented. ** The 


coins of Philip and Mary (ſays he) rendered this image ſufficiently 
familiar to Shakſpeare. STEEVveNs. | 


I doubt whether the alluſion was to dreſs, Half-fac'd ſeems to 
have meant paltry, The expreflion, which appears to have been a 
contemptuous one, I believe, had its rife from the meaner denomi- 
nations of coin, on which, formerly, only a profile of the * 
prince was exhibited ; whereas on the more valuable pieces a fall 

face was 1 7 * So, in King Fohn : | 

| With that HaH face would he have all my land, — 

% A half-fac'd great, five hundred pound a year!“ 
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Wor. He zpprehends a world of figures here, 
But not the form of what he ſhould attend. — 
Good couſin, give me audience for a while. 


Hor. I cry you mercy. 


PORK. Thoſe ſame noble Scots, 
That are your priſoners, — 
. II keep them all; 


By heaven, he ſhall not have a Scot of them: 
No, if a Scot would ſave his ſoul, he ſhall not : 
roll keep them, by this hand. 


Wo. Jou ſtart away, 
And lend no ear unto my 8 
Thoſe priſoners you ſhall 


„ „ 1 will; that's flat — 
He ſaid, he would not ranſom Mortimer; 

Forbad my tongue to ſpeak of Mortimer; 

But I will find him when he lies aſleep, 

And in | his ear I'II holla—Mortimer! , 


"2+ chew; le wilt be fad, = win ent dr? Wes" 


is the fellowſhip in a / ey face in profile? The alluſion muſt be 
to the coins of Philip and Mary, where two faces were in part ex- 
| hibited.” —This ſquaring of our author's compariſons, and making 


them correſpond preciſely on every fide, is in my apprehenſion the 


ſource of endleſs miſtakes, See p. 412, n. 9. Fellowſhip relates 
to Hotſpur s corrival” and himſelf, and I think to nothing more. 
I find the epithet here applied to it, in Naſhe's Apologie of Pierce 
Pennileſſe, 1593: with all other odd ends of your half- faced 
Eng liſh.” 52 gain, in Hiſtriomaſtix, 1610: 
e Whilſt I behold yon half-fac'd minion,—,” MaLons. 


6 a world of figures here,] Figure is here uſed equivocally. 
As it 1s applied to Hotſpur's ſpeech it is a rhetorical mode; as op- 
poſed to form, it means appearance or hope. JonunsoN. 


Figures mean * a created by Hotſpur's imagination ; but not 


the form of what he ſhould attend, viz. of what his uncle had to 
propoſe, EDwARDSs. 


7 He ſaid, he auould not ranſom TS EI j— 

But I will find him when he lies aſleep, 
Alud in his ear I'll holla—Mortimer . ] So Marlowe, in his 
King Edvard Ft © 
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Nay, 
II have a ſtarling ſhall be taught to ſpeak 
Nothing but Mortimer, and give it him, 
To keep his anger ſtill in motion. 

Wok. Hear you, 
Couſin; a word. | 
Hor. All ſtudies here I ſolemnly defy,* 
Save how to gall and pinch this Bolingbroke : ' 
And that ſame ſword-and- DuCKIer 9 of 

Wales, 

But that I think his father loves him not, 
And would be glad he met with ſome miſchance, 
I'd have hum polſon'd with a pot of ale.* 


* — ind if he will not 1 him, 
« ['ll thunder ſuch a peale into his cares, 
« As never ſubje& did unto his king.“ Maloxz. 


8 _—1 /olemnly defy,] One of the ancient ſenſes of the verb, 
10 45 , was to refuſe. So, in Romec and Juliet. 
| « I do defy thy commiſeration.” STEEVENS. 


9 And that ſame ſword- and-buckler prince of Ta A royſter 
di 


or turbulent fellow, that fought in taverns, or raiſed diſorders in 
the ſtreets, was called a Swaſh-buckler, In this ſenſe POS: 
buckler is here uſed, Joh NsON. 


Stowe will keep us to the preciſe meaning of the epithet here 


| yp to the prince.—** This field, commonly called Weſt-Smith- 

eld, was for many years called Ruffans Hall, by reaſon it was the 
uſual place of frayes and common fighting, during the time that 
ſword and bucklers were in uſe. When every /erving-man, from 
the baſe to the beſt, carried a backer at his back, which hung by 
the hilt or pomel of his ſword,” HeNLey. 


I have now before me (to confirm the juſtice of this 3 a 
poem entitled Sword and Buckler, or vroing Man's Defence.” 
By William Bas, 1602. STEEVENS, 


* What weapons bear they ?—Some ſword and dagger, ſome 
ſword and buckler,— What weapon is that buckler *—A clowniſh 
daſtardly weapon, and not fit for 4 gentleman.” Florio' s Firſt 
. 1578. MaLone. 


poiſon'd with a pot of ale.] Dr. Grey ſu ſpoke this to be 
fig in alluſion to Caxton's Account of Kin 1 Death; (ſee 
Caxton's Fran T — 1515, fol. 62. 23 
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405 FIRST PART OF 


Wok. Farewell, kinſman! I will talk to you, 
When you are better temper'd to attend. 


NorTn. Why, what a waſp-ſtung and impatient 
fool 


has reference to the low company (drinkers of ale) with whom the 
prince ſpent ſo much of his time in the meaneſt taverns, | 


STEEVENS, 


3 Why, what a waſp-ftung and impatient fool—] Thus the 


quarto, 1598; and ſurely it affords a more obvious meaning than 
the folio, which reads: — waſp-tongued, That Shakſpeare knew 


the ſting of a waſp was not ſituated in its mouth, may be learned 
from the following paſſage in The Winter's Tale, Act I. ſc. ii: 
5 — is goads, thorns, nettles, tails of waſps.” STEEVENS. 


This reading is confirmed by Hotſpur's reply: Dok 
« Why look you, I am whipp'd and ſcourg'd with rods, 
LNettled and fung with piſmires, when I hear 

«« Of this vile politician, Bolingbroke.” M. Mason, 


The firſt quarto copies of ſeveral of theſe plays are in many re. 
ſpects much preferable to the folio, and in 1 I have paid the 
utmoſt attention to them. In the vreſent inſtance, however, I think 


the tranſcriber's ear deceived him, and that the true reading is that 


of the ſecond quarto, 1599, waſp-tongue, which I have adopted, 


not on the authority of that copy, (for it has none, ) but becauſe | 
believe it to have been the word uſed by the author. The folio was 


apparently printed from a later quarto ; and the editor from igno- 
rance of our author's phraſeology changed waſp-tongue to waſp- 
7ougued. There are other inſtances of the ſame unwarrantable alter- 
ations even in that valuable copy of our author's plays. The change, 
I ſay, was made from ignorance of Shakſpeare's phraſeology ; tor 
in King Richard III. we have—his CEE 

tooth; your wwidow-dolour, not widow'd-dolour ; and in another 


play,—parted with /ugar-breath, not /ugar'd-breath ; and many 


more inſtances of the ſame kind may be found. 'Thus, in this play, 


—ſmooth-zongue, not ſmooth-rangued. Again: —ftolen from 


my hoſt at St. Alban's, or the red-»o/e innkeeper of Daintry.“ 
[not red-n9/ed.] Again, in King Richard IJ: 

« Some light-foo? friend poſt to the Duke of Norfolk.“ 
not light-foored. | | 


So alſo, in The Black Book, 4to. 1604: — The /pindle-ſhanke = 


ſpyder, which ſhowed like great leachers with little legs, went 


| — over his head, &c. In the laſt act of The Second Part of 


King Henry IV. e blew-bortle rogue (the reading of the quarts) 
is changed by the editor of the folio to blew-botzled rogue, as 
he here ſubſtituted waſp-rongued for waſp- tongue. 


not venom d- 


þ 
1 
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Art thou, to break into this woman's mood ; 
Tying thine ear to no tongue but thine own? 


Shakſpeare certainly knew, as Mr. Steevens has obſerved, that 
the ſting of a waſp lay in his tail; nor is there in my apprehenſion 
any thing couched under the epithet aſp- tongue, inconſiſtent with 
that knowledge. It means only, having a tongue as peeviſh and 
miſchievous (1f ſuch terms ay 4 be applied to that inſtrument of the 
mind) as a waſp. Thus, in As you Like it, wwaſpiſh is uſed without 
any particular reference to any action of a waſp, but merely as 
| ſynonymous to peeviſb or fretful : „„ | 

% By the ſtern brow and waſpi/ action 
« Which ſhe did uſe as ſhe was writing of it, 
It bears an angry tenour.“ | 
In The Tempeſt, when Iris ſpeaking of Venus, ſays, 
Her waſpiſh-heaged ſon has broke his arrows, . 
the meaning is perfectly clear; yet the objection that Shakſpeare 
knew the ſting of a waſp was in his tail, not in his head, might, I 
conceive, be made with equal force, there, as on the preſent oc- 
caſion. 5 | | | 

Though this note has run out to an unreaſonable length, I muſt 
add a paſſage in The Taming of the Shrew ; which, while it ſhows _ 
that our author knew the ſting of a waſp was really ſituated in its 
tail, proves at the ſame time that he thought it might with pro- 

priety be applied metaphorically to the /ogue : | . 

« Pet, Come, come, you waſp; i' faith you are too angry. 
Cath. If I be waſpiſh, beſt beware my ſting. 

« Pet. My remedy is then to pluck it out. | 

« Cath. Ay, if the fool could find out where it lies. 

« Pet. Who knows not where a waſp does wear his fing? 
« In his tail. | | | 

% Cath. In his tongue. 

« Pet. Whoſe ton gue ? 3 

« Cath. Yours, it you talk of tails,” &c. ST 

This paſſage appears to me fully to juſtify the reading that I 
have choſen. Independent however of all authority, or reference 
to other paſſages, it is ſupported by the context here. A perſon 
ſtung by a waſp would not be very likely to claim all zhe za/k to 
himſelf, as Hotſpur is deſcribed to do, bet rather in the agony of 
pain to implore the aſſiſtance of thoſe about him; whereas the 
waſp-tongue fool may well be ſuppoſed to break into a woman's 
mood, and to liſten * to no tongue but his own.” | 

Mr. M. Maſon thinks that the words afterwards uſed by Hotſpur 
are decifively in favour of waſp-fung,—** Nettled and ung with 
piſmires;“ but Hotſpur uſes that expreſſion to mark the poignancy 
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Hor. Why, look you, Iam whipp'd and ſcourg'd 


with rods, 

Nettled, and ſtung with piſmires, when J hear 
Of this vile politician, Bolingbroke. 
In Richard's time, — What do you call the place? — 
A plague upon't lit is in Gloceſterſhire ;— 
Twas where the mad-cap duke his uncle kept; 
His uncle York ;—where I firſt bow'd my knee 
Unto this king of ſmiles, this Bolingbroke, 
When you and he came back from Ravenſpurg. 


NortTn. At Berkley caſtle. 


Hor. You ſay true: 
Why, what a candy deal of + 
This fawning greyhound then did proffer me! 
Look, — when his infant fortune came to age, — 
And,—gentle Harry Perch, —and, kind e u,. — 
O, the devil take ſuch cozeners! 1— God forgive 
me l 
Good uncle, tell your tale, for l have done. 


of his own 8 Northumberland uſes the term 4vaſp-tongue to 
denote the 1rritability of his ſon's zemper, and the petulance of his 
language. MALONE. | 


1 may ſeem to be overlaid by the foregoing note, but do not 
think myſelf defeated. The reader's patience, however, ſhall be 
no further exerciſed on the preſent occaſion. STEEVENS. 


4 what a candy deal of courteſy —] i. e. what a deal of candy 
courteſy. Mr. Pope and the ſubſequent editors read—candy 'd, 
without neceſſity. See alſo X. Richard [1] : 

“ Groſsly grew captive to his honey words.“ 
not honey'd words. See the laſt note. MaLoNne. 


5 - infant fortune came to age, | Alluding to _ paſſed in 
King Richard, Act II. ſc. iii. JonnsoN. 


s the devil take ſuch cozeners!] The ſame jingle occurs in 
Tavo Tragedies in One, &C. 1601: 
Come pretty coin, cozened by grim death.“ 
Again, in Monſieur Thomas, by Beaumont and Fletcher: 
| couſin, 
«© Cexen thyſelf no more. 
Again , in The Downfall of Robert Earl of Huntington, 1601: 
Jo ſee my pars coxen d in this ſort,” STEEVENS. 
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Wor. Nay, if you have not, to't again; 
We'll ſtay your leiſure. 


Hor. I have 4 i' faith. 


Wok. Then once more to your Scottiſh priſoners. 
Deliver them up without their ranſom ſtraight, 
And make the Douglas' ſon your only mean 
For in Scotland; which for divers r rea- 

ns, 
Which I ſhall ſend you written Fe > aſſur- d, 
Will eaſily be . —You, my lord, — 
[To NoRTHUMBERLAND. 
Your ſon in Scotland being thus employ'd,— 
shall ſecretly into the boſom creep 


Of that ſame noble prelate, well belov'd, 
The archbiſhop. 


Hor. Of York, is't not? 


Wor. True; who bears hard 

| His brother's death at Briſtol, the lord Scroop. 
I ſpeak not this in eſtimation,” 

As what I think might be, but what I know 
Is ruminated, plotted, and ſet down; 

And only ſtays but to behold the face 

Of that occaſion that ſhall bring it on. 


Hor. I ſmell it; upon my life, it will do well. 

Nokrh. Before the game's afoot, thou ſtill let'ſt 
, : 

Hor. Why, it cannot chooſe but be a noble plot ;— 


And then the power of Scotland, and of York,— 
To | join with Mortimer, ha? 


7 1 ſpeak not this in eſtimation, ] Eftimation for conjecture. 
| WARBURTON. 
— 5.5 ſlip. ] To let ſlip, is to looſe the greyhound. 


JounsoN. 
80, | in The Taming of a Shrew: 


Lucentio //ipp'd me, like his e ., STEEVENS. 
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Wor. And ſo they ſhall. 
Hor. In faith, it is exceedingly well aim'd. 
Wok. And tis no little reaſon bids us ſpeed, 

To ſave our heads by raiſing of a head: 
For, bear ourſelves as even as we can, 
The king will always think him in our debt; 


And think we think ourſelves unſatisfied, 
Till he hath found a time to pay us home. 


And ſee already, how he doth begin 


To make us ſtrangers to his looks of love. 


Hor. He does, he does; we'll be reveng'd on 
| him. . „ 
Mok. Couſin, farewell: No further go in this, 


Than I by letters ſhall direct your courſe. 
When time is ripe, (which will be ſuddenly,) 


I'll ſteal to Glendower, and lord Mortimer; 
Where you and Douglas, and our powers at once, 
(As I will faſhion it,) ſhall happily meet, 
To bear our fortunes in our own ſtrong arms, 
Which now we hold at much uncertainty. 
NoORTH. Farewell, good brother: We ſhall thrive, 
VE 9 55 
Hor. Uncle, adieu: —0, let the hours be ſhort, 


Till fields, and blows, and groans applaud our ſport! 


[ Exeunt, 


8 .—— by raiſing of a head: ] A head is a body of forces. 
| „ Jonxsox. 
So, in King Henry VI. P. III: | | 
9 Making another head, to fight again.” STEEVENS. 

9 The king will always &c.] This is a natural deſcription of the 
ſtate of mind between thoſe that have conferred, and thoſe that 
have received obligations too great to be ſatisfied. i | 

That this would be the event of Northumberland's diſloyalty, 


was predicted by King Richard in the former play. Jon x50N. 
2 Couſin, |] This was a common addreſs in our author's time to 


| nephews, nieces, and wn oe aps See Holinſhed's Chronicle, 


paſſim. Hotſpur was Worceſter's nephew. MAaLoNE. 
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KING HENRY IV. arg 


n 711 {SCENE . 
+6 R "TY An Fan Ta d. 
| | ar . ier, with a lantern in bis hand. 


10. Jo: ee be not four by the day, 
l be hang'd : Charles! wain is over the new chim- 
Y and * our horſe not pack d. What, oſtler! 


Oer. [Within,Þ Anon, anon. 


=_ 


7 Car, I pry 'thee, Tom, beat 1 8 addle, put 


a few flocks in the Fan the poor jade is wrung 


in (the ewes out o all ceſs. 


Enter another Carrier. 


2 2 Can; (File and beans are as dank * here as a 


5 1 


3 3 Wain 12 Charles's avain is ihe vulgar name given 
the conſtellation called the Bear. It is a corruption of the 
0 rlet or Churls wain (Sax. ceonl, a countryman.) UITSON., 


See alſo Thoreſby's Leeds, p. 268. Rex. 


Chorl is frequently uſed for a e de in old books. 
« Here begynneth the chorle and the byrde, printed for Wynkyn 
de Worde. See alſo the Gloſſaries of Skinner and Junius, 5 Churl. 

OUCE, 

Cut's /addle,] Cut is the name of a horſe in The Witches 
if Lebe, 1634, and, I e was a common one. 

STEBVENS. 


See Vol. IV. p. 67, n. 3. MaLoxs.. 


5 — out of all ceſs.] i. e. out of all meaſure: the phraſe * | 
taken from a ceſs, tax, or ſubſidy; which being by regular rw, 
moderate rates, when any thing was exorbitant, or out 0 — 
it was ſaid to be, out of all ceſs, WARBURTON. | 


| 6 as dank —| * e. wet, rotten. Pop E. 


In the directions given by Sir Thomas Bodley, for the pre- 
Ervation of his library, he orders that the cleanſer thereof ſhould, 
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dog, and that is the next way to give poor jades the 
bots: this houſe is turn'd upſide down, 1 Ro- 
bin oſtler died. RE N 

1 Cas. Poor fellow! never joy'd ſince the price 
of oats roſe; it was the death of him. 

2 Cax. I think, this be the moſt villainous houſe 
in all London road for fleas: I am ſtung like a 
tench.* 1575 as 


1 CAR. Like a tench? by the maſs, there is ne'er_ 
a king in Chriſtendom could be better bit than 1 


have been ſince the firſt cock. | : 


« at leaſt twice a quarter, with clean cloths, ſtrike away the duſt 


and moulding of the books, which will not then continue long with 


it; now it proceedeth chiefly of the newneſs of the forrels, which 


in time will be leſs and leſs darki/b.” Religuiæ Bodleianæ, p. 111. 
5 | V | Ree, 

— bots:] Are worms in the ſtomach of a horſe. 

| - e ene 

he bottes is an yll diſeaſe, and they lye in a horſe mawe; 
and they be an inche long, white coloured, and a reed heed, and 


as moche as a fyngers ende; and they be quycke and ſtycke faſte in 


the mawe ſyde: it apperethe by ſtampynge of the horſe or tom- 
blynge; and in the lane there is remedy ynoughe ; and if 
15 thay be not cured betyme, they wyll eate thorough his mawe and 
kyll hym.““ Fitzberbert's Book of Huſbandry. Reed. 


A bats light upon you, is an imprecation frequently repeated in 


the anonymous play of X. Henry V. as well as in many other old 

pieces. So, in the ancient black letter interlude of The Diſobedient 

Child, no date: | 

| «« That I wiſhed their bellyes full of bozres.” | 
In Reginald Scott, on Witchcraft, 1584, is “ a charme for the bots 
in a horſe.” STEEVENS. . hs 

8 am ſtung like a tench.] Why like a zench? I know not, 

unleſs the fimilitude conſiſts in the ſpots of the tench, and thoſe 
made by the bite of vermin. MaLone. 


I have either read, or been told, that it was once cuſtomary to 
pack ſuch pond-fiſh as were brought alive to market, in /finging- 


nettles. But writing from recollection, and having no proof of 


this uſage to offer, I do not preſs my intelligence on the public. 
8 | | ; STEEVENS: 
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2 Car. Why, they will allow us ne'er a jorden, 
and then we leak in your chimney ; and your cham- 
ber-lie breeds fleas like a loach.? 


1 CAR. What, oftler! come away, and be hang'd, 
come away. 

2 Cas. I have a gammon of bacon, and two 
_ razes of ginger,* to be delivered as far as Charing- 
croſs. Eb 


| 9 e——breeds fleas like a loach.] The loach is a very ſmall 
fiſh, but ſo exceedingly prolifick that it is ſeldom found without 
ſpawn in it; and it was formerly a practice of the young gal- 
lants to ſwallow loaches in wine, becauſe they were conſidered 
as invigorating, and as apt to communicate their prolifick qua- 
lity. The carrier therefore means to fay that your cham- 
ber-lie breeds fleas as faſt as a loach breeds, not fleas, but 
loaches. _— | 

In As you like it, Jaques ſays that he can ſack melancholy out 
of a ſong, as a weaſel ſucks eggs; but he does not mean that a 
weaſel ſucks eggs out of a ſong,” —And in Troilus and Creſſida, 
where Neſtor ſays that Therſites is | e | 

A ſlave whoſe gall coins ſlanders like a mint,“ | 
he means, that his gall coined ſlanders as faſt as a mint coins 
money. M. Mason, | „ | 

A paſſage in Coriolanus likewiſe may be produced in ſupport of 
the interpretation here given: and he no more remembers 
his mother, than an eight-year-old horſe; i. e. than an eight- year- 
old horſe remembers his dam. | | | 

I entirely agree with Mr. M. Maſon in his explanation of this 
paſſage, and, before I had ſeen his CommenTs, had in the ſame 
manner interpreted a paſſage in As you lite it, See Vol. VI. p. 77, 
n. 7. One principal ſource of error in the interpretation of many 
paſlages in our author's plays has been the ſuppoſing that his ſimiles 
were intended to correſpond exactly on both fides. MaLont. 


= © and two razes of ginger, | As our author in ſeveral paſſages 
mentions a race of ginger, 1 3 proper to diſtinguiſh it from 
the raze mentioned here. The former ſignifies no more than a 
ſingle root of it; but a raze is the Indian term for a bale of it. 
| | | | |  THEOBALD, 
—and two razes of ginger, ] So, in the old anonymous 
play of Henry V: he hath taken the great raze of ginger, 
that bouncing Beſs, &c. was to have had.” A dainty race of ginger 
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1 CAR. *Odſbody! the turkies in my pannier are 
quite ſtarved.*—What, oſtler A plague on thee! 
haſt thou never an eye in thy head? canſt not hear? 
An *twere not as good a deed as drink, to break 
the pate of thee, I am a very villain.—Come, and 
be hang'd:—Haſt no faith in thee ? 


Enter GabDs HILL.“ 


GA DS. Good morrow, carriers. What's o'clock? 


is mentioned in Ben Jonſon's maſque of The Gipſies Metamorphoſed, 
Ihe late Mr. Warner obſerved to me, that a ſingle roo? or race of 
5 diger, were it brought home entire, as it might formerly have 

en, and not in ſmall pieces, as at preſent, would have been ſuf. 
ficient to load a pack-horſe. He quoted Sir Hans Sloane's Intro- 
duction to his Hiftory of Jamaica, in ſupport of his aſſertion; and 
added that he could diſcover no authority for the word raze in 
the ſenſe appropriated to it by Theobald.” . | 
A race of ginger is a phraſe that ſeems familiar among our 
comic writers. So, in A Looking-Glaſs for London and England, 
1598: I have ſpent eleven pence, beſides three ra/es of ginger,” — 


« Here's two ra/es more. STEEVENS, 


Dr. Grew ſpeaks, in The Philoſophical Tranſactiont, of a fingle 
root of ginger weighing fourteen ounces, as uncommonly large. 
I doubt therefore concerning the truth of Mr. Warner's aſſertion. 
Theobald's explanation ſeems equally diſputable. MaLoxx. 


3 the turkies in my pannier are quite flarved.] Here is a 
flight anachroniſm. Turkies were not brought into England till 
the time of King Henry VIII. MarLone. © 3 


4 ——Gadhill.] This thief receives his title from a place on 
the Kentiſh road, where many robberies have been committed. So, 
in Weſftaward Hoe, 1606: IEEE Ln A 0 | 

"* Why, how lies ſhe? „ 
« 'Troth, as the way lies over Gads-hill, very dangerous.” 
Again, in the anonymous play of The Famous Vickories of Henry the 
Fifth: | | | 
185 % And I know thee for a OSA 


« Upon Gads-hill in Kent.“ | 

In the year 1558, a ballad entitled The Robbery at Gads- 
hill,” was entered on the books of the Stationers' . | 
. 1 85 . TERVENS. 
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1 Cie. 1 think it be two o'clock. 


Gaps. I pr'ythee, lend me thy lantern, to ſee my 


gelding in the ſtable. 


1 Nay, ſoft, I pray ye; I know a trick worth 


two of that, faith. 
_ Gans. I pr'ythee, lend me thine. 


2 Cas. Ay, when, canſt tell?—Lend me thy lan- 


tern, quoth a?—marry, I'll ſee thee hang'd firſt. 


Gaps. Sirrah carrier, what t time do you mean to 


come to London? 


2 Car. Time enough to go to bed with a cs 

I warrant thee.—Come, neighbour Mugs, we'll 
call up the gentlemen ; they will along with com- 
pany, for they have great charge. 
[ Exennt Carriers. 


Gans. What, ho! chamberlain ! 
CHAM. [Within] At hand, quoth pick-purſe." 


I think it be two o'chck, ] The carrier, who ſuſpected Gade | 
bill, ftrives to miſlead him as to the hour; becauſe the firſt ob- 


ſervation made in this ſcene is, that it was four o'clock, 
STEEVENS, 


At hand, quoth pick-purſe.] This is a proverbial expreſſion often 


uſed by Green, Naſhe, and other writers of the time, in whoſe 


works the cant of low converſation is preſerved. Again, in the 
play of Apius and Virginia, 1575, Haphazard, the vice, ſays: 
At hand, quoth pickpurſe, here redy am I, 
«© See well to the cutpurſe, be ruled by me. 


Apain, (as Mr. Malone obſerves,) in The . of Sufelk, | 


by Tho. Drue, (but hitherto aſcribed to Heywood,) 1631: A. 
band, quoi pickpurſe—have you any work for a tyler?” 


SrEEVENS. 


This proverbial ſaying probably aroſe from the pick-purſe always 
ſeizing upon the prey neareſt him: his maxim being that of Pope's 
man of gallantry : 


The thing ar hand is of all things the beſt,” Matos. 


Vor. VIII. : Ee 
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Gaps. That's even as fair as—at hand, quoth 
the chamberlain: for thou varieſt no more from 
_ picking of purſes, than giving direction doth from 
labouring; thou lay'ſt the plot how.“ 


Enter Chamberlain. 


_ Cyan. Good morrow, maſter Gadshill. It holds 


current, that I told you yeſternight : There's a 
franklin” in the wild of Kent, hath brought three 
hundred marks with him in gold: I heard him tell 
it to one of his company, laſt night at ſupper; a 


kind of auditor; one that hath abundance of charge 
too, God knows what. They are up already, and 


call for eggs and butter:* They will away pre- 


ſently. 


„ That's even as fair aj=-at hand, quoth the chamberlais: for thou 
warigſt no more &c.] So, in The Life and Death of Gamaliel Ratſey, 
1605: * — he dealt with the chamberlaine of the houſe to 


learne which way they rode in the morning, which the chanberlaine 


performed accordingly, and that with great care and diligence, 
for he knew he ſhould partake of their fortunes, if they ſped.” 
. | aq | | . -- "> ITEEVENS, 
7 — franklin—] is a little gentleman. Joh xs Ox. 5 
A franklm is a freehalder, M. MasoN. | 


Forteſcue, ſays the editor of The Canterbury Tales, Vol. IV. 
P. 202. (de L. L. Ang. c. xxix.) deſcribes a fran{/ain to be pater 
familias magnis ditatus paſſeſſionibus. He is claſſed with (but after) 
the miles and armiger; and 1s diſtinguiſhed from the Libere tenente; 
and valecti; though, as it ſhould ſeem, the only real diſtinction 
between him and other freeholders, conſiſted in the largeneſs of 


bis eſtate. Spelman, in voce Frarklein, quotes the following paſ- 


ſage from Trivet's French Chronicle. (MSS. Bibl. R. S. n. 56.) 

„Thomas de Brotherton filius Edwardi I. mareſcallus Angliz, 
apres la mort de ſon pere eſpoſa la fille de an Franchelyn apelee 
Alice.“ The hiſtorian did not think it worth his while even to 
mention the name of the Frankelein. RRE D. 


8 ——ard call for eggs and butter :] It appears from the Houſe- 
hold Book of the Fifth Earl of Northumberland, that butter d eggs was 


the uſual breakfaſt of my lord and lady, during the ſeaſon of Lent. 
| TT : STEEVENS, 
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Gaps. Sirrah, if they meet not with faint Ni- 
cholas* clerks,” I'll give thee this neck. 

Cram. No, I'll none of it: I pr'ythee, keep 
that for the hangman; for, I know, thou wor- 
ſhip'ſt ſaint Nicholas as truly as a man of falſe- 
hood may. ET | 
_ Gaps. What talk'ſt thou to me of the hangman? 
if I hang, I'll make a fat pair of gallows: for, if 
T hang, old fir John hangs with me; and, thou 
know'ſt, he's no ſtarveling. Tut! there are other 
Trojans * that thou dream'ſt not of, the which, for 


9 /aint Nicholas' clerks, | St. Nicholas was the patron ſaint 
of ſcholars; and Nicholas, or old Nick, is a cant name for the 
devil. Hence he equivocally calls robbers, Sr. Nicholas' clerks. 

| | | | _ WaRBURTON. 
Highwaymen or robbers were ſo called, or Saint Nicholas's knights : 

* A mandrake grown under ſome heavy tree, 
«© There where Saint Nicholas knights not long before 
Had dropt their fat axungia to the lee. | | 
| Glareanus Vadeanus's Panegyrick upon Tom - oryat. 
| | REYs 

Again, in Rowley's Match at Midnight, 1633 : © I think yon- 
der come prancing down the hills from Kingſton, a couple of Sz. 
Nicholas's clerks.”* Again, in A Chriftian turn d Turk, 1612: 
FEY We are prevented; | | 

St. Nichalas's clerks are ſtepp'd up before us. 3 
Again, in The Hollander, a comedy by Glapthorne, 1640: Next 
it is decreed, that the receivers of our rents and cuſtoms, to wit, 
divers rooks, and Sr. Nicholas clerks, c. under pain of being 
carried up Holborn in a cart, &c. STEEVENS. | oF 


This expreſſion probably took its riſe from the pariſh clerks of 
London, who were incorporated into a fraternity or guild, with 
St. Nicholas for their patron. WHaLLer. > 


See Vol. III. p. 240, n. 2, where an account is given of the 
origin of this expreſſion as applied to ſcholars. MaLons. | 
2 ——other Trojans —] So, in Love's Labour's Loft : © Hec- 
tor was but a Trojan in reſpe of this.” Trojan in both theſe in- 
ſtances had a cant ſignification, and perhaps was only a more credit- 
able term for a zhief. So again, in Love's Labour's Loft : * ——unleſs 


9”, 


you play the hone/? Trojan, the poor wench is caſt away.“ 
E e 2 


STEEVENS, 


a purſe, is called friking.” Again: 
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ſport ſake, are content to do the profeſſion ſome 


grace; that would, if matters ſhould be look'd into, 


for their own credit ſake, make all whole. I am 
join'd with no foot land-rakers, no long-ſtaff, ſix- 


penny ſtrikers ;* none of theſe mad, muſtachio, 
purple-hued malt-worms : but with nobility, and 


tranquillity; burgomaſters, and great oneyers;* ſuch 


3 an join'd with no foot land-rakers, & c.] That is, with no pad- 
ders, no wanderers on foot. No /ong-flaff fix- penny ftrikers,—no 
fellows that infeſt the road with long ſtaffs, and knock men down 


for pg e None of theſe mad muſtachio, purple-hued malt-worms,— 


none of thoſe whoſe faces are red with drinking ale. Joaynson. 

4 ſix-penny ftrikers;] A firiker had ſome cant ſignifica- 
tion with which at preſent we are not exactly acquainted. It is 
uſed in ſeveral of the old plays. I rather believe in this place, 


7210 Aix. penny ſtriker ſignifies, not one who would content himſelf ta bor. 


row, i. e. rob you for the ſake of ſix-pence. That to borrow was the 
cant phraſe for to feal, is well known; and that to ſtrike likewiſe 


fignified to borrow, let the following paſſage in Shirley's Gentleman 


of Venice confirm : 
4 Cor, You had beſt aſſault me too. 


„ Mal. I muſt borrow money, 
And that ſome call a friking,” &c. 


Again, in Glapthorne's Hollander, 1640: 


| „„The only ſhape to hide a friter in.“ 
Again, in an old MS. play entitled, The Second Maiden's Tragedy: 
« one that robs the mind, 7 | 
% Twenty times worſe than any highway Hriter.“ 
e | N | STEEVENS, 
In Greene's Art of Coneycatching, 1592, under the table of Cant 
Expreſſions uſed by I hieves : ** the cutting a pocket or picking 
who taking a proper 
outh to be his prentice, to teach him the order of Hriling and 
billing. COLLIN. | | 


See alſo The Lindon Prodigal, 16059: * Nay, now I have had 


ſuch a fortunate beginning, I'll not let a /x-penny-pur/e eſcape me.“ 
| | ALONE, 


5 ——  malt-wworms:] This cant term for a tippler I find in The 
Life and Death of Fack Straw, 1593 : © You ſhall purchaſe the 
prayers of all the alewives in town, for ſaving a malt-worm and a 
cuſtomer.” Again, in Gammer Gurtor”s Needle, STEEVENS. 

6 ——burgomaſters, and great oneyers;] © Perhaps, onerairer, 
truſtees, or commiſlioners;” ſays Mr, Pope, But how this. word 

1 | OS 
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authority, and is probably right: 
Page Greene, next unto the round tuft of trees, ſometime in the 
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as can hold in; ſuch as will ſtrike ſooner than 


comes to admit of any ſuch conſtruction, I am at a loſs to know. 
To Mr. Pope's ſecond conjecture, of cunning men that look 


| ſharp, and aim well,“ I have nothing to n= ſeriouſly : but chooſe 


to drop it. The reading which I have ſubſtituted, [moneyers] I 
owe to the friendſhip of the ingenious Nicholas Hardinge, Eſq. A 
moneyer is an officer of the Mint, who makes coin, and delivers out 


the king's money. Moneyert are alſo taken for bankers, or thoſe 


that make it their trade to turn and return money. Either of 
theſe acceptations will admirably ſquare with our author's context. 
| „ THEOBALD, 

Mr. Hardinge's conjecture may be ſupported by an ancient 
there is a houſe upon 


tenure and occupation of Simon Bolton, Moryer;” i. e. probably 
banker. Deſcription of Tottenham High-C'roſs, 1631. Reed. 


This is a very acute and judicious attempt at emendation, and 
is not undeſervedly adopted by Dr. Warburton. Sir Thomas 


Hanmer reads great owners, not without equal or greater likelihood 


of truth. I know not however whether any change is neceſſary: 


_ Gadshill tells the Chamberlain, that he is joined with no mean 
_ wretches, but with burgomaſters and great ones, or, as he terms them 


in merriment by a cant termination, great oneyers, Or great-one-ters, 
as we ſay, privateer, audtioneer, circuiteer. This is, I fancy, the 
whole of the matter. Joh xxSOR. | | 
de Shakſpeare wrote —onyers, that is, publick accountants ; 
men poſſeſſed of large ſums of money belonging to the ſtate. —lt is 


the courſe of the Court of Exchequer, when the ſheriff makes up 
his accounts for iſſues, amerciaments, and meſne profits, to ſet upon 


his head o, zi, which denotes ozeratur, niſi habeat ſufficientem exonera- 
tiomem: he thereupon becomes the king's debtor, and the parties 
peravaile (as they are termed in law) for whom he anſwers, become 
his debtors, and are diſcharged as with reſpect to the King. 

To ſettle accounts in this manner, is ſtill called in the Exchequer, 
to any; and from hence Shakſpeare perhaps formed the word oryers. 
—The Chamberlain had a little before mentioned, among the 
travellers whom he thought worth plundering, an officer of the 
Exchequer, ** a kind of auditor, one that hath abundance of 


charge too, God knows what.” This emendation may derive ſome 


ſupport from what Gadshill ſays in the next ſcene: ** There's 
money of the king's coming down the hill; 'tis going to the king's 
Exchequer.” The firſt quarto has—oreyres, which the ſecond and 
all the ſubſequent copies made oreyers. The original reading gives, 
great probability to Hanmer's conjecture. MALoNs, | 
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ſpeak, and ſpeak ſooner than drink, and drink 
ſooner than pray: And yet I lie; for they pray 


7 


uch as can hold in; ſuch as will frrike ſooner than ſpeak, 


and ſpeak ſooner than arink, and drink, &c.] According to the ſpecimen 
given us in this play, of this diſſolute gang, we have no reaſon to 


think they were leſs ready to drink than ſpeak. Beſides, it is plain, 
a natural gradation was here intended to be given of their actions, 
relative to one another. But what has ſpeaking, drinking, and 
praying to do with one another? We ſhould certainly read 
think in both places inſtead of drink; and then we have a very 
regular and humourous climax. 7. by avill ftrike ſooner than ſpeal; 
and ſpeak fooner than think; and think ſooner than pray. By which 
laſt words is meant, that though perhaps they may now and then 


reflect on their crimes, they will never repent of them.” The 


Oxford editor has dignified this correction by his K N of it. 


Ak BUR TOR. 


1 am in doubt about this paſſage. There is yet a part unex- 


plained. What is the meaning of /uch as can hold in? It cannot 
mean ſuch as can keep their own ſecret, for they will, he ſays, /peak 
ſooner than think: it cannot mean /uch as will go calmly io work 
without unneceſſary violence, ſuch as is uſed by long-Aaff Prikers, 


for the following part will not ſuit with this meaning; and though 
we ſhould read by tranſpoſition ſuch as will ſpeak ſooner than frit 


the climax will not proceed regularly, I muſt leave it as it is. 
| 1 | | Jonxsox. 


Such as can hold in, may mean, ſuch as can curb old father antic 
Ihe lanw, or ſuch as will not blab. SrEEVENs. 5 
Turbervile's Book on Hunting, 1575, p. 37, mentions huntſmen 


on horſeback to make young hounds ** hold in and cloſe” to the old 
ones: ſo Gadshill may mean, that he 1s joined with ſuch com- 
panions as will held in, or keep and ſtick cloſe to one another, 


and ſuch as are men of deeds, and not of words; and yet they 


love to talk and ſpeak their mind freely better than to drink. 
| | ToLLET, 


I think a gradation was intended, as Dr. Warburton ſu * | 
To Hold in, I believe, meant to keep their fellows' counſel and 


bl 


their own;'' not to diſcover their rogueries by talking about them. 
So, in Tavelfth Night: ** that you will not extort from me, 
what I am willing to keep in.” Gadshill therefore, I ſuppoſe, 
means to ſay, that he keeps company with ſteady robbers; ſuch as 
will not impeach their comrades, or make any diſcovery by talking 
of what they have done; men that will ftrike the traveller ſooner 


than talk to him; that yet would ſooner ſpeak to him than drink, 
which might intoxicate them, and put them off their guard; and, 
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continually to their ſaint, the commonwealth; or, 
rather, not pray to her, but prey on her; for they 
ride up and down on her, and make her their boots. 

Caam. What, the common- wealth their boots? 
will ſhe hold out water in foul way? 


Gabs. She will, ſhe will; juſtice hath liquor'd 


her.“ We ſteal as in a caſtle,” cock-ſure; we have 
the receipt of fern-ſeed,* we walk inviſible. 


owever will admit a different interpretation. We have often in theſe 


plays, ©* it were as good a deed as to drink. Perhaps therefore the 


meaning may be,—Men who will knock the traveller down ſooner 
than ſpeak to him; who yet will ſpeak to him and bid him ſtand, 
ſooner than drink ; (to which they are ſufficiently well inclined ;) 
and laſtly, who will drink ſooner than pray. Here indeed the 
climax is not regular. But perhaps our author did not intend it 
ſhould be preſerved. MaLons. | | 


8 She auill, ſhe will; juſtice hath liquor'd her.] A ſatire on 
chicane in courts of juſtice ; which ſupports ill men in their viola- 


tions of the law, under the very cover of it. WarBuRToON, 


Alluding to boots mentioned in the preceding ſpeech. They 
would melt me (ſays Falſtaff in The Merry Wives of Wind/or,) out 


of my fat drop by drop, and /igzor fiſhermen's boots with me. See 
alſo Peacham's Complete Gentleman, 1627, p. 199: | 
| « [tem, a halfpenny for /iquor for his boots. 


”, 


MaLone, 
9 
Dante, (in Purgatorio)- 
SSSicura quaſi rocca in alto monte.“ 3 
Again, in The Little French Lawyer, by Beaumont and Fletcher: 
« That noble courage we have ſeen, and we 
„ Shall fight as in à caſtle.” | 


Perhaps Shakſpeare means, we ſteal with as much ſecurity as 


the ancient inhabitants of caſtles, who had thoſe ſtrong holds to 
fly to for protection and defence againſt the laws, So, in King 
Henry VI. Part I. Act III. ſc. i: | 

« Yes, as an outlaw in à caſtle keeps, 

And uſes it to patronage his thef?.” STEEVENS. 


de have the receipt of fern-ſeed,] Fern is one of thoſe 
plants which have their ſeed on the back of the leaf ſo ſmall as to 
eſcape the fight, Thoſe who perceived that fern was propagated 


Et 4: 


n 
9 — cg 


notwithſtanding, would prefer drinking, however dan erous, to 
e. which is the laſt thing they would think of.— The words 


as in a caſtle,] This was once a proverbial phraſe. So, 
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Cram. Nay, by my faith; I think, you are more 
beholden to the night, than to fern-ſeed, for your 
walking inviſible. 

Gaps. Give me thy hand: thou ſhalt have a 
ſhare in our purchaſe, as I am a true man. 


by ſemination, and yet could never ſee the ſeed, were much at a 
loſs for a ſolution of the difficulty; and as wonder always endea. 


vours to augment itſelf, they aſcribed to fern-/eed many ſtrange 


properties, ſome of which the ruſtick virgins have not yet forgotten 
or exploded. Jo NSOxN. | 


This circumſtance relative to fern. ſeed is alluded to in Beaumont 
and Fletcher's Fair Maid of the Inn: by 
Wu” had you Gyges' ring, | 
«« Or the herb that gives inviſibility ?” 
Again, in Ben Jonſon's New [nn : 
6e I had | | 1 
„ No medicine, fir, to go inviſible, 
No fern: ſeed in my pocket,” - | 
Again, in P. Holland's Tranſlation of Plizy, Book XXVII. 
ch. ix: Of ferxe be two kinds, and they beare neither floure nor 


The ancients, who often paid more attention to received opinions 
than to the evidence of their ſenſes, believed that fern bore no /eed. 
Our anceſtors imagined that this plant produced ſeed which was 
inviſible. Hence, from an extraordinary mode of reaſoning, 
founded on the fantaſtic doctrine of ſignatures, they concluded that 
they who poſſeſſed the ſecret of wearing this ſeed about them 
would become inviſible. This ſuperſtition the good ſenſe of the 
poet taught him to ridicule. It was alſo ſuppoſed to ſeed in the 
courſe of a ſingle night, and is called in Browne's Britannia 
Paſtorals, 1613: Fat 

The wond'rous one-night-ſeeding ferne. | 
Abſurd as theſe notions are, they were not wholly exploded in the 


time of Addiſon. He laughs at * a Doctor who was arrived at 


the knowledge of the green and red e and had diſcovered 
the female fern-ſeed.”” Tatler, No, 2406, HoLT Warr. 
3 purchaſe, | Is the term uſed in law for any thing not inhe- 


rited but acquired. Jo xSOx. 


Purchaſe was anciently the cant term for ſtolen goods. So, in 
Henry V. Act III: 


« They will ſteal any thing, and call it purchaſe,” 
So, Chaucer : ESE 


And robbery is holde purchaſe,” STEEVENS, 
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Cram. Nay, rather let me have it, as you are a 
falſe thief. 


Gays. Go to; Homo is a common name to all 
men.* Bid the oftler bring my gelding out of the 
ſtable. Farewell, you muddy knave.  [Exennt. 


SCENE U. 
be Road by Gadshill. 


Enter Prince HenRy, and Poms: BARDOLPH and 
Prro, at ſome diflance. 


Poins. Come, ſhelter, ſhelter; I have remov'd 
Falſtaff's horſe, and he frets like a gumm'd velvet. ; 


FP. Hex. Stand cloſe. 


Enter FALSTAFF. 


Fr. Poins! Poins, and be hang'd! Poins! 
P. Hex. Peace, ye fat-kidney'd raſcal; What . 
brawling doſt thou keep? 


Ful. e s Poins, Hal ? 


4 Homo is u common name Kc. J Gadshill had promiſed as he 
was a true man; the Chamberlain wills him to promiſe rather as a 
falſe thief; to which Gadshill anſwers, that though he might have 
reaſon to change the word true, he might have ſpared nan, for 
homo is a name common to all men, and among others to thieves, 

Joh Nsox. 

This is a quotation from the Accidence, and I believe is not 


the only one from that book, which, therefore, Mr. Capell ſhould 
have added to his Shakſperiana. Lok. 


See Vol. IV. p. 473, n. 2; p. 407, n. 4. and Vol. VI. p. 419, 
n. 4 MaLoNne. 

le 4 gumm'd velvet. This e we often meet with 
in the old comedies. So, in The Malcontent, 1604: I'll come 


a mou, like gum into o taffata, to fret, fret,” A 


po 7 AT 446 * ” 
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P. Hz. He is walk'd up to the top of the hill; 
I'll go ſeek him. [ Pretends to ſeek Poixs. 


Far. I am accurſt to rob in that thief's com- 
pany: the raſcal hath removed my horſe, and tied 
him I know not where. If I travel but four foot 
by the ſquireꝰ further afoot, I ſhall break my wind. 


Well, I doubt not but to die a fair death for all 


this, if I 'ſcape hanging for killing that rogue. 1 


have forſworn his company hourly any time this 
two and twenty years, and yet Iam bewitch'd with 
the rogue's company. If the raſcal have not given 
me medicines to make me love him,” I'll be hang'd; 
it could not be elſe; I have drunk medicines.— 


Poins !—Hal !—a plague upon you both I Bar- 


dolph !—Peto !—P Il ſtarve, ere I'II rob a foot fur- 


ther.“ An 'twere not as good a deed as drink, to 


3 four foot by the e The thought is humourous, 
and alludes to his bulk: inſinuating, that his legs being four foot 


aſunder, when he advanced four foot, this put together made ur 
feet ſquare, WARBURTON. | 


I am in doubt whether there is ſo much humour here as is ſuſ. 
pected: Four foot by the ſquire is probably no more than four fort 
by a rule, JOHNSON. | WF, 

Dr. Johnſon is certainly right, Biſhop Corbet ſays in one of 
his poems : | 

Some zwvelve foot by the ſquare,” FARMER, 

All the old copies read by the ſuire, which points out the ety- 

mology—eſquierre, Fr. The ſame phraſe occurs in The Winter's 
ale: d not the worſt of the three, but jumps twelve foot 

and a half by the ſguire. STEEVENS. | 

See Vol. V. p. 344, n. 9. MaLons. 


1 —— medicines to make me love him,] Alluding to the vulgar 
notion of love-poauder. JOHNSON. oh - 


So, in Othello: 


——— ſhe is corrupted ns 
«« By ſpells and medicines bought of mountebanks.” 
| | STEEVENS. 


* rb a foot further,] This is only a ſlight error, which 


in 
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turn true man, and to leave theſe rogues, I am the 
verieſt varlet that ever chew'd with a tooth. Eight 
yards of uneven ground, is threeſcore and ten miles 
afoot with me; and the ſtony-hearted villains know 
it well enough: A plague upon't, when thieves can- 
not be true to one another! FIN bey whiſtle. | Whew! 

* plague upon you all! Give me my horſe, you 
rogues ; give me my horſe, and be hang'd. 


P. Hey. Peace, ye fat-guts! lie down; lay thine 
car cloſe to the ground, and liſt if thou canſt hear 
the tread of travellers. 


Far. Have you any levers to lift me up again, 
being down? *Sblood, I'll not bear mine own fleſh 
ſo far afoot again, for all the coin in thy father's 
exchequer. What a plague mean ye, to colt? me 
thus? 

P. Hu x. Thou lieſt, thou art not calted thou art 
uncolted. 


Fir. I pr'ythee, good prince Hal, help me to 
my horſe; good king's ſon. 


P. Hv. Out, you rogue! ſhall I be i te 
| Far. Go, hang thyſelf in thy own heir-apparent 


yet has run through all the copies. We ſhould read—r26 a foot. 
do we now ſay—rub on, JOHNSON. | 


Why may it not mean —I will nat go a foot further to rob 5 | 
| STEEVENS, 


I -—— to coll 5 Is to fool, to nes but the prince taking it 
in another ſenſe, oppoſes it by uncolt, that is, unharſe. 
Jon nsoN, 


In the firſt of theſe ſenſes it is uſed by Naſhe, in Hove with you 
to Saffron Walden, &c. 1596: His maſter fretting and Fang 
to be thus colted of both of them, &c. Again, in Beaumont an 
Fletcher's Loyal Subjet: 5 What, are we bobb'd thus ſtill? colted 
and carted ?'? From Decker's Bell-mas' s Night-W, alles, &c. 1616, 
it appears that the technical term for any inn-keeper or hackney- 
man who had been cheated of horſes, was a colt, STEEVENS. 
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garters !* If I be ta'en, I'll peach for this. An] 

have not ballads made on you all, and ſung to filthy 

tunes, let a cup of ſack be my poiſon: * When a jeſt 
is ſo forward, and afoot too, —!I hate it. 


Enter GADSHILL. 
Gaps. Stand. 

Fal. So I do, againſt my will. 

Poixs. O, tis our ſetter: I know his voice. 
© Emter BAR Dol pn. 
BARD. What news?? 

Gabs. Caſe ye, caſe ye; on with your viſors; 
there's money of the king's coming down the hill; 
tis going to the king's exchequer. 

Far. You lie, you rogue; 'tis going to the king's 
tavern. | | N . 


3 heir. apparent garters !] He may hang himſelf in his 
own garters” is a proverb in Ray's Collection. STEEVENS, 

3 An I have not ballads made on you all, and ſung to filthytunes, 
let a cup of ſack be my poiſon :| So, in The Rape of Lucrece: 
Shall have thy treſpaſs cited up in rhymes, 
| And ſung by children in ſucceeding times.“ 

Again, in Antony and Cleopatra . 

0 ſaucy lictors „ 

« Will catch at us like ſtrumpets, and /ca/d rhimers 
Ballad us out of tune.” MALONE. . 


Bard. What news ?] In all the copies that I have ſeen, 


Poins is made to ſpeak upon the entrance of Gadshill thus: 
O, it our ſetter; I know his voice, —Bardolph, what news? 


This is abſurd; he knows Gadshill to be the /ezrer, and aſks 


Bardolph what news. To countenance this impropriety, the latter 


editions have made Gadshill and Bardolph enter together, but the 
old copies bring in Gadshill alone, and we find that Falſtaff, who 
knew their ſtations, calls to Bardolph among others for his horſe, 
but not to Gadshill, who was poſted at a diſtance, We ſhould 
therefore read: EP ET we Oo ns | 
Poins. O, 'tis our ſetter, &c. 

Bard. What nexus? | 

Gads. Caſe ye, &c. Joh NsOR. 


— — 
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| Gaps. There's enough to make us all. 

Far. To be hang'd. 

P. Hey. Sirs, you four ſhall front them in the 
narrow lane; Ned Poins, and I will walk lower : 


if they ſcape from your encounter, then they light, 
on us. 


Pro. How many be there of them? 

Gaps. Some eight, or ten. 4 

FAI. Zounds! will they not rob us? e \ 

P. Hen. What, a coward, fir John Paunch? 14 

Far. Indeed, I am not John of Gaunt, your 1 

grandfather; but yet no coward, Hal. 

P. Hen. Well, we leave that to the proof. 

Polxs. Sirrah Jack, thy horſe ſtands behind the 


hedge; when thou need'ſt him, there thou ſhalt 
find him. Farewell, and ſtand faſt. | 


FAL. Now cannot I ſtrike him, if I ſhould be 
hang d. 


P. Hv. Ned, where are our ditguifts! | 
Poins. Here, hard by ; ſtand cloſe. Ns | N 
[ Exeunt P. Henry and Polxs. 


"wy Now, my maſters, happy man be his dole, 
ſay I; every man to his buſineſs. 


dole,] The p portion of aun diſtributed : at Lambeth palace : ih 
_ is at this day called the 44e. In Jonſon's Alchemiſt, dobtle | 1 
charges Face with perverting his maſter's charitable intentions, 
by ſelling the dole beer to aqua-wvite men. SIR J. Hawkins. 


So, 1 in The Coftly Whore, 1633: 


wy we came thinking 
PER We ſhould have ſome dle at the biſhop' s funeral.“ 
n: 
Go to the back date, and you ſhall have dolce. 
STEEVENS, 


See Vol. III. p. 431, n. 4. Malox. 
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Enter Travellers. 


I TRAV. Colas: neighbour; the boy ſhall lead 
our horſes down the hill: we'll walk afoot a while, 
and caſe our leg. 

THIEVEs, Stand. 

TRAV. Jeſu bleſs us! 


F4r. Strike; down with them; cut the villains 
throats: Ah! whorſon caterpillars! bacon-fed 


| knaves! they hate us youth: down with them; 


fleece them. 
1 Tray. O, we are undone, both we and ours, 
for ever. 
FAI. Hang ye, gorbellied © knaves; Are ye un- 


done? No, ye fat chufts; vs would, your ſtore were 


6 porbellied Ji. e. fat and corpulent. See the Gloſſary 
to Kennet's Parochial Antiquities, | 

This word is likewiſe uſed by Sir Thomas North in his Tranſla- | 
tion of Plutarch, 

Naſhe, 1 in his Hawe with you 10 Saffron-Walden, 1596, ſays :;— 
« O'tis an unconſcionable gorbe/lied volume, bigger bulk'd than 
a Dutch hoy, and far more boiſterous and cumberſome than a payre 
of Swifſers omnipotent galeaze breeches.” Again, in The Weak 


goes to the Wall, 1600: What are theſe thick-ſkinn' d, heavy- 


par 'd, gorbellied churles mad?” STEEVENS. 
ye fat chuffs;] This term of contempt is alone ts 


to rich and avaricious people. So, in The Myer” Looking Glaſi, 


1638: 
« —— the chuf s CILOWNS, 
«« Impriſon'd in his ruſty cheſt,” &c. 


The derivation of the word is ſaid to be uncertain. . it is 


a corruption of chough, a thieviſh bird that collects his prey on the 
ſea-ſnore. So, in Chaucer's Aſſemble of Foules: © 
„ The thief the chough, and eke the chatt'ring pie.” 
Sir W. D'Avenant, in his Juſt Italian, os has the ſame 
term: | 
| «© They're rich choughs, they've ſtore 
« Of villages and plough'd earth. M 


* r ww * 
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| here! On, bacons, on! What, ye knaves? young 


men muſt live: Youare grand-jurors are ye? We'll 


jure ye, i' faith. 


[ Exeunt FALSTAFF, » QC. * the Travellers out. 


Re-enter Prince HxxRV and Pons. 


P. Hen. The thieves have bound the true men: * 
Now could thou and I rob the thieves, and go mer- 
rily to London, it would be argument for a week, 
laughter for a month, and a good jeſt for ever. 


Poixs. Stand cloſe, I hear them coming. 


And Sir Epicure Mammon, in The Alchemiſt, being aſked who 


had robb'd — anſwers, a d of choughs, fir.” 
STEEVENS, 
The name of the Corniſh bird is pronounced by the natives 


_ chow. Chuff is the ſame word with cf, both ſignifying a clown, 


and being in all probability derived n a Saxon word of the 
latter found, RiTsO0N. 
: 


in oppoſition to a thief. So, f in the ancient Morality called Hycke 
Scorner, bl. 1. no date: 
6% And when me liſt to hang a true man 
“ 'Theves I can help out of pryſon.” 
Again, in The Four Prentices of London, 161 5: 
Now, true man, try if thou can' rob a hie. 


Again: 


«« Sweet wench, embrace a true man, ſcorn a thief.” 
See Vol. IV. p. 325, n. 5. STEEVENS, | 


y argument for @ week,] Argument is ſubject matter for 
converſation or a drama. So, in the "pens Part of this play: 

«« For all my part has been but as a ſcene 

« Acting that argument. 


Mr. M. Maſon adopts the former of theſe meanings, and adds, | 


in ſupport of his opinion, a paſſage from Much ado about Nothing, 
where Don Pedro ſays to Benedick, [Vol. IV. p. 412.] 

8 if ever thou doſt fall from this faich, thou wilt prove a 
notable en. STEEVE NS, 


the true men:] In the old plays a true may is always ſet 
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Re-enter Thieves. 


FAI. Come, my maſters, let us ſhare, and then 
to horſe before day. An the prince and Poins be 
not two arrant cowards, there's no equity ſtirring : 
there's no more valour in that Poins, than in a wild 

| duck. 


Polxs. Villains! 


[ As they are ſharing, the Prins and Potin ſet 
upon them. FALSTAFF, after a blow or two, 


behind them. ] 


I horſe: 
The thieves are ſcatter'd, and poſſeſs'd with fear 
So ſtrongly, that they dare not meet each other; 
Each takes his fellow for an officer.“ 
Away, good Ned, Falſtaff ſweats to death, 
And lards the lean earth ? as he walks along: 
Wer't not for laughing, I ſhould pity him. 


Poins. How the rogue roar d! [| Exennt. 


8 Each takes his fellow for an Meer.] The ſame thought, a little 
varied, occurs again in K. Henry VI. Part III: 
The thief doth fear each buſh an officer,” STEEVENS. 


x | 9 Ard lards the lean earth —] So, in K. Henry F: 
: In which array, brave ſoldier, doth he lie 
« Larding the plain. STEEVENS, 


P. Hex. Your money. [ Ruſhing out upon them, 


and the reſt, run away, leaving their booty 


P. Hin. Got with much eaſe. Now merrily to 


KING D 


Warkworth. A Room in the Caſtle. 
Enter Horspux, reading a letter.? 


But, for mine own part, my lord, 1 could be 
well contented to be there, in reſpett of the love I bear 


your houſe He could be contented, —Why is he 


not then? In reſpect of the love he bears our 


houſe: — he ſhows in this, he loves his own barn 


better than he loves our houſe. Let me ſee ſome 
more. The purpoſe you undertake, is 1 — 
Why, that's certain; tis dangerous to take a cold, 


to ſleep, to drink: but I tell you, my lord fool, out 


of this nettle, danger, we pluck this flower, ſafety. 
The purpoſe you undertake, is dangerous; the friends 
you have named, uncertain; the time itſelf unſorted ; 


and your whole plot too light, for the counterpoiſe of 


fo great an oppoſition. —Say you ſo, ſay you ſo? 1 
ſay unto you again, you are a ſhallow cowandly 
hind, and you lie. What a lack-brain is this? By 


the Lord, our plot is a good plot as ever was 


laid; our friends true and conſtant: a good plot, 
good friends, and full of expectation: an excellent 
plot, very good friends. What a froſty-ſpirited 
rogue is this? Why, my lord of York* commends 
the plot, and the general courſe of the action. 


Enter Hotſpur, reading a letter.] This letter was from George 
Dunbar, Earl of March, in Scotland. _ | | 
7 15 Mr. Eowarvps's MS. Notes. 


3 — yy lord of York—] Richard Scroop, Archbiſhop of Vork. 
Pt” : | | STEEVENS. 
Vol. VIII. Ff 
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*Zounds, an I were now by this raſcal, I could 
brain him with his lady's fan.“ Is there not m 
father, my uncle, and myſelf? lord Edmund Mor- 
timer, my lord of York, and Owen Glendower? 
Is there not, beſides, : the Douglas? Have I not all 


their letters, to meet me in arms by the ninth of 


the next month? and are they not, ſome of them, 
ſet forward already? What a pagan raſcal is this? 
an infidel? Ha! you ſhall ſee now, in very ſin- 

cerity of fear and cold heart, will he to the king, 


and lay open all our proceedings. O, I could di- 


vide myſelf, and go to buffets, for moving ſuch a 
diſh of ſkimm'd milk with ſo honourablean action! 
Hang him! let him tell the king: We are prepared: 
I will ſet forward to-night. . 


.., bady's favs}. Mir, Edwarks 


obſerves in his Canons of Criticiſm, that the ladies in our author's 
time wore fans made of feathers,” See Ben Jonſon's Every Mar 
out of his Humour, Act II. ſc. ii: | | 


This feather grew in her ſweet fan ſometimes, tho” now it be | 


my poor fortune to wear it.” 
So again, in Cynthia's Revels, Act III. ſc. iv: 
— or a garter, . 
Or the leaſt feather in her bounteous fan. 


Again, as Mr. Whalley obſerves to me, in Beaumont and 


Fletcher's Wit at ſeweral Weapons, Act V: 

od Wer't not better Nu 
 * Your head were broke with the handle of a fun? 
See the wooden cut in a note on a paſſage in Te Merry Wrves 
of Windſor, Act II. ſc. ii. and the figure of Marguerite de France, 
Ducheſſe de Sawoie, in the fifth vol. of Montfaucon's Monarchie de 
France. Plate XI. STEEVENS, — 


This paſſage ought to be a memento to all commentators, not to 
be too politive about the cuſtoms of former ages. Mr. Edwards 
has laughed unmercifully at Dr. Warburton for ſuppoſing that 
Hotſpur meant to brain the Earl, of March with the handle of his 
lady's fan, inſtead of the feathers of it. 'The lines quoted by Mr. 
Whalley ſhew that the ſuppoſition was not ſo wild a one as Mr, 
Edwards ſuppoſed, MaLons, 5 | 
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Enter Lady Prxcv. 


How now, Kate?* I muſt leave you within theſe 


two hours. 


| Lavy. O my good lord, why are you thus alone? 


For what offence have I, this fortnight, been 
A baniſh'd woman from my Harry's bed ? 
Tell me, ſweet lord, what is't that takes from thee 


Thy ſtomach, pleaſure, and thy golden ſleep? * 


Why doſt thou bend thine eyes upon the earth; 
And ſtart ſo often when thou fit*ſt alone? 


Why haſt thou loſt the freſh blood in thy cheeks ; 


5 How now, Kate?] Shakſpeare either miſtook the name of 


Hotſpur's wife, (which was not Katharine, but Elizabeth,) or elſe 


deſignedly changed it, out of the remarkable fondneſs he ſeems 
to have had for the familiar appellation of Kate, which he is never 
weary of repeating, when he has once introduced it; as in this 
ſcene, the ſcene of Katharine and Petruchio, and the courtſhip 
between King Henry V. and the French Princeſs. The wife of 
Hotſpur was the Lady Elizabeth Mortimer, ſiſter to Roger Earl of 
March, and aunt to Edmund Earl of March, who is introduced in 
this play by the name of Lord Mortimer. SrEEVENI. | 


The ſiſter of Roger Earl of March, according to Hall, was called 
Lleanor: „ This Edmonde was ſonne to Erle Roger, which 
Edmonde at King Richarde's going into Ireland was proclaimed 
heire apparent to the realme; whoſe aunt, called Elinor, this lord 
Henry e had married.” Chron. fol. 20. So alſo Holinſhed, 
But both theſe hiſtorians were miſtaken, for her chriſtian name 
undoubtedly was Elizabeth, MaLoNE. 


golden ſleep?] So, in Hall's Chronicle, Richard III: 
he needed now no more once for that cauſe eyther to wake, 
or breake hys golden ſleepe. HENDERSON. 


The various epithets, borrowed from the qualities of metals, 
which have been beſtowed on /ep, may ſerve to ſhow how vaguely 
words are applied in poetry. In the line before us, ſleep is called 
_ and in XK. Richard III. we have © leaden ſlumber.” But in 

irgil it is“ ferreus ſomnus; while Homer terms ſleep brazen, or 
more ſtrietly copper, Xanxteg ung. Holr Writs, 


Ff 
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And given my treaſures,” and my rights of thee, 
To thick-ey'd muſing, and curs'd melancholy ? 
In thy faint ſlumbers, I by thee have watch'd, 
And heard thee murmur tales of iron wars: 
Speak terms of manage to thy bounding ſteed; 


Cry, Courage !—t0 the field ! And thou haſt talk d 


Of ſallies, and retires ;* of trenches, tents, 
Of paliſadoes, frontiers,” parapets ; 
Of baſiliſks,* of cannon, culverin ; 


And given my treaſures,] So, in Othello: 
To pour our zrea/ſures into foreign laps.” Matrox. 
$ — 4nd retires;] Retires are retreats, So, in Drayton's 
Polyolbion, ſong 10: © ——their ſecret ſafe retire.” Again, in 
Holinſhed, p. 960: the Frenchmen's flight, (for manie ſo 
termed their ſudden rezire,)” &. STEEVENS, | a 


-"Y frontiers, ] For frontiers, Sir Thomas Hanmer, and after 
him Dr. Warburton, read very plaufibly—fortizs. Jon xsox. 


Plaufible as this is, it is apparently erroneous, and therefore 
unneceſſary. Frontiers formerly meant not only the bounds of dif- 
ferent territories, but alſo the forts built along, or near thoſe limits. 
In Ives's Practice of Fortification, printed in 1589, p. 1, it is ſaid; 
A forte not placed where it were needful, might ſkantly be ac- 
counted for frontier.” Again, p. 21: * In the frontiers made by 
the late emperor Charles the Fifth, divers of their walles having 
given way,” &c. P. 34: It ſhall not be neceſſary to make the 
| | gig in townes ſo great as thoſe in royall frontiers, P. 40: 

„When as any open towne or other inhabited place is to be forti- 
fed, whether the ſame be to be made a royal frontier, or to be 
meanly defended,” &. This account of the word will, I hope, 

de thought ſufficient. STxEVENS. | 


So, in Notes from Blackfryers, by H. Fitzgeoffery, 1617 : 
„He'll tell of bafiliſks, trenches, and retires, 
% Of paliſadoes, parapets, frontiers.” MaLons. 
> Of baſiliſks,] A bajil;t is a cannon of a particular kind. So, 
in Ram Alley, 1611: | | | 
h «« My cannons, demi-cannons,. ba/i/iſts,”” &c. 
Again, in The Devil's Charter, 1607: 
| 66 are thoſe two bajtliſks 
8 Already mounted on their carriages?“ 
Again, in Holinſhed, p. 816: „ ſetting his ba/iliſkes and 


other cannon in the mouth of the baie.”* See likewiſe Holinſhed's | 


Deſcription of England, p. 198, 199. STEEVENS. 


bo 
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Of priſoners* ranſom, and of ſoldiers ſlain, 
And all the currents of a heady fight. 
Thy ſpirit within thee hath been ſo at war 
And thus hath ſo beſtir'd thee in thy ſleep, 
That beads of ſweat * have ſtood upon thy brow, 
Like bubbles in a late-diſturbed ſtream : 
And in thy face ſtrange motions have appear'd, 
Such as we ſee when men reſtrain their breath 
On ſome great ſudden haſte. O, what portents are 
| ae > . 
Some heavy buſineſs hath my lord in hand, 
And I muſt know it, elſe he loves me not. 
Hor. What, ho! is Gilliams with the packet 
gone ? 


Enter Servant. 


Stry. He is, my lord, an hour ago.“ 
Hor. Hath Butler brought thoſe horſes from the 
. 1 8 


SRY. One horſe, my lord, he brought even now. 
Hor. What horſe? a roan, a crop- ear, is it not? 


3 And all the currents —] i. e. the occurrences. In old language 
eceurrent was uſed inſtead of accurrenc'. MALONE. | 
4 That beads of fweat—] So, in Julius Ceſar: 
= mine eyes, — 
«« Seeing thoſe beads of ſorrow ſtand in thine, 
«© Began to water.” MaLoNE. 


On ſome great ſudden haſte.) The epithet—/udder 5 which over- 
loads the verſe, may be juſtly ſuſpected as an interpolation. 
| | STEEVENS, 

o He is, my lord, an bour age] 1 ſuppoſe, our author wrote: 

| He is, my lord, above an hour ago. | 

The verſe is otherwiſe defective: as is the Servant's next reply, 

which originally might have run thus: | 5 | 
One horſe, my lord, he brought bat even now. 
| 5 ; | STEEVEN6S, 

1 


— 
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Sky. It is, my lord. 
Hor. That roan ſhall be my throne, 
Well, I will back him ſtraight: O e/perance /19— 
Bid Butler lead him forth into the park. 
» I., Exit Servant. 
 Lavy. But hear you, my lord. 135 
Hor. What ſay'ſt, my lady? 
Lapr. What is it carries you away? 


„(8 My horſe, 
My love, my horſe. 5 
Linn Out, you mad-headed ape! 


A weaſel hath not ſuch a deal of ſpleen, 
As you are toſs'd with. In faith, 


I'll know your buſineſs, Harry, that I will. 


I fear, my brother Mortimer doth ſtir 


About his title; and hath ſent for you, 


To line his enterprize: But if you go 
Hor. So far afoot, I ſhall be weary, love. 
 Lavr. Come, come, you paraquito, anſwer me 


Directly to this queſtion that I aſk. : 
In faith, I'll break thy little finger, Harry, 


An if thou wilt not tell me all things true. 


9. ——gfperance!] This was the motto of the Percy family. 
| us | | | MaLone, 
* What ſayft, my lady?] Old copies What ſay'ſt thou, my 
lady? STEEVENS., | | | 
3 My horſe, | Old copies—Why, my horſe. STEEVENS. 
Jo line his enterprixe:] So, in Macbeth: | 
did Hine the rebel | | 
With hidden help and vantage.“ STEEVENS. 


PII break thy little finger, Har, ] This token of amorous 


5 


dalliance appeareth to be of a very ancient date; being mentioned 


in Fenton's Tragical Diſcourſes, 1579: Whereupon, I think, no 


ſort of kyſſes or follyes in love were forgotten, no kynd of crampe, 


nor pinching by the little finger,” AMNER, 


* r Wing r 
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Hor. Away, 

Away, you trifler !\—Love?—T love thee not,“ 
I care not for thee, Kate: this is no world, 

To play with mammets,” and to tilt with lips : 


See Antony and Cleopatra : | 
«© The ſtroke of death is as a lover's pinch, 
 * Which hurts, and is defired,”” MALONE. 
Hot. Away, 5 
 Aavay, you triſſer— Love I love thee not,] This I think 
would be better thus: | | ; 
Hot. Away, you trifler / 
Lady. Love / 
Hot. I love thee not. 1 
This is no world, &c. JohxNsOx. | 
The alteration propoſed by Dr. Johnſon ſeems unneceſſary. The 
paſſage, as now regulated, appears to me perfectly clear. The firſt 
love is not a ſubſtantive, but a verb: 
love [ thee? ] love thee not. 8 
Hotſpur's mind being intent on other things, his anſwers are irre- 
ular. He has been muſing, and now replies to what lady Percy 
bad ſaid /ome time before : 3555 | EEE 
«« Some heavy buſineſs hath my lord in hand, 
« And I muſt know it,—el/e he loves me not. 5 
In a ſubſequent ſcene this diſtinguiſhing trait of his character is 
particularly mentioned by the Prince of Wales, in his deſcription 
of a converſation between Hotſpur and lady Percy : O my ſaueet 
Harry, (ſays ſhe,) how many haſt thou kill'd to-day ® Give my roan 
horſe a drench, (ſays he, and anſwers,)—/ome fourteen, —AN HOUR 
AFTER, MALONE, Ot, 55 
7 mammets,| Puppets. Joh xsox. | 
So Stubbs, ſpeaking of ladies dreſt in the faſhion, ſays: they 
are not pwned, o but artificial women, not women of fleſh and 
blood, but rather puppets or mammets, conſiſting of ragges and 
clowts compact together.” | 
So, in the old comedy of Every Woman in her Humour, 1609: 
„! have ſeen the city of new Nineveh, and Julius Cæſar, 
acted by mammets.” Again, in the ancient romance of Virgilius, 
bl. 1. no date: e made in that compace all the goddes 
that we call naaumets and ydolles.” Mammet is perhaps a cor- 
ruption of Mahomer, Throughout the Engliſh tranſlation of Marco 
Paolo, 1579, Mahometans and other worſhippers of idols are always 
called e and Mahmets, Holinſhed's Hiſtory of England, 
p. 108, ſpeaks „of mawmets and idols,” This laſt conjecture and 
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We muſt have bloody noſes, and crack'd crawns,? 
And paſs them current too. Gods me, my horſe !— 

What ſay'ſt thou, Kate? what would ſt thou have 
with me? 


Lady. Do you not love me? do you not, in- 


| deed? | 
Well, do not then; for, fines you love me not, 
1 will not love myſelf. Do you not love me? 
| Nay, tell me, if you ſpeak in jeſt, or no. 


Hor. Come, wilt thou ſee me ride? 

And when I am o'horſe-back, I will ſwear 

J love thee infinitely. But hark you, Kate; 
1 muſt not have you henceforth queſtion me 
Whither I go, nor reaſon whereabout: 
Whither I muſt, I muſt; and, to conclude, 
This evening muſt I leave you, gentle Kate. 
I know you wiſe; but yet no further wiſe, 
Than Harry Percy s wife: conſtant you are; 
But yet a woman: and for ſecrecy, 

No lady cloſer; for I well believe, 

Thou wilt not utter what thou doſt not know ; o 
And ſo far will I truſt _ gentle Kate? 


quotation is from Mr, Tollet. I may add, that H amlet ſeems to 
have the ſame idea when he tells Ophelia, that * he could i interpret 


between her and her love, if he ſaw the puppets dallying.” 
STEEVENS. 
3 
broken bead. Current will apply to both; as it refers to money, its 
ſenſe is well known; as it is applied to a broken head, it inſinuates 
that a ſoldier's wounds entitle him to univerſal reception. 
Jon Ns0ON. 
The ſame 2 occurs in Sir Jobn Oladcaſtle, 1 600: 
I'll none of your cract'd French crowns 
„King. No crack'd Fr 
French crowns ere long. 
Priefi. Thou mean ſt of Frenchmen's crowns,” &. 
SrrEVIX«s. 


9 Thou wilt not utter what thou deft not ac ;] This line is bor- 


b e &c.] Signifies at once gel 4 money, and a 


ench crowns / 1 hope to ſee more crack 4 
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Labr. How! fo far? 
Hor. Not an inch further. But hark you, Kate: 
Whither I go, thither ſhall you go too; | 
To-day. will I ſet forth, to-morrow you.— 
Will this content you, Kate? Ep 
LID, 


It muſt, of force. 
AY [ Exennt. 


SCENE IV. 
Eaſtcheap. A Room in the Boar's Head Tavern.“ 


Enter Prince HeNRyY and Pois. 


P. Hen. Ned, pr'ythee, come out of that fat 
room, and lend me thy hand to laugh a little. 


rowed from a proverbial ſentence: «© A woman conceals what ſhe 
knows not. See Ray's Proverbs, STEEVENS. e 
So, in Naſhe's Anatomie of Abſurditie, 1589: * In the ſame place 
he [Valerius] ſaith, quis muliebri garrulitati aliguid committit, que 
illud folum poteft tacere quod neſcit ? who will commit any thin 
to a woman's tatling truſt, who conceales nothing but that ſne 
knows not?” MALONx. 45 | 


2 Eaſtcheap. A Room in the Boar's Head Tæverr.] In the old 
anonymous play of King Henry V. Eaſtcheap is the place where 
Henry and his companions meet: Henry 5. You know the old 
tavern in Eaftcheap; there is good wine.“ Shakſpeare has hung 
up a ſign for them that he ſaw daily; for the Boar's head tavern 
was very near Black-friars play-houſe. See Stowe's Survey, 4to. 
1618, p. 686. MaLonE. 85 95 


This ſign is mentioned in a letter from Henry Wyndefore, 1459, 
38 Henry VI. See Letters of the Paſton Family, Vol. I. p. 175. 
The writer of this letter was one of Sir John Faſtolf's houſehold. 
Sir John Faſtolf, (as I learn from Mr. T. Warton,) was in his 
life-time a conſiderable benefactor to Magdalen college, Oxford, 
for which his name is commemorated in an anniverſary ſpeech ; and 
| Gough the college cannot give the particulars at large, the Bear's 
Head in Southwark, (which till retains that name, though divided 
into tenements, yielding 1 gol. per aun.) and Caldecot manor in 
_ Suffolk, were part of the lands &c, he beſtowed. STzzvens, 
1 | e | | 
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Porws. Where haſt been, Hal? 


P. Hen. With three or four loggerheads, amongſt 
three or four ſcore hogſheads. 5 have ſounded the 
very baſe ſtring of humility. Sirrah, I am ſworn 
brother to a leaſh of drawers ;* and can call them 


all by their Chriſtian names, as—Tom, Dick, and 


Francis. They take it already upon their ſalvation, 


that, though I be but prince of Wales, yet I am 


the king of courteſy ; and tell me flatly I am no 
proud Jack, like Falſtaff; but a Corinthian, a lad 
of mettle, a good boy, — by the Lord, ſo they call 


me; and when I am king of England, I ſhall com- 


mand all the good lads in Eaſtcheap. They call — 
drinking deep, dying ſcarlet : and when you breathe 
in your watering,” they cry—hem! and bid you 
play it off.— To conclude, I am ſo good a pro- 
ficient in one quarter of an hour, that I can drink 


Ian ſworn brother to 4 leaſb of drawers;] Alluding to 
the fratres jurati in the ages of adventure. So, ſays Bardolph, in 
King Henry V. Act II. ſc. i: we'll be all three /awrr 
brothers to France.“ See note on this paſſage. STEEvens, 
4 —— Corinthian,] A wencher. Joh xsoOx. | 
This cant expreſſion is common in old plays. So Randolph, in 
The Jealous Lowers, 1632: | | „ 
40 let him æwench, 
«« Buy me all Corinth for him.“ 
« Non cuivis homini contingit adire Corinthum.” 
Again, in the tragedy of Nero, 1633: | 
« Nor us, tho' Romans, Lais will refuſe, 


% 'To Corinth any man may go.“ STEEVENS. 


9, 


ad when you breathe &c.] A certain maxim of health 
attributed to the ſchool of Salerno, may prove the beſt comment 
on this paſſage. I meet with a ſimilar expreſſion in a MS, play of 
| Timon of Athens, which, from the hand-writing, appears to be at 
leaſt as ancient as the time of Shakſpeare: 

66 we alſo do enact . | 

„That all hold up their heads, and laugh aloud; 
«« Drink much at one draught; breathe not in their drink; 
«« That none go out to — .“ STEEVENS, | 
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with any tinker in his own language during my 
life. I tell thee, Ned, thou haſt loſt much honour, 
that thou wert not with me in this action. But, 
ſweet Ned,—to ſweeten which name of Ned, I give 
thee this pennyworth of ſugar,* clapp'd even now 
into my hand by an under-ſkinker ; one that never 
ſpake other Engliſh in his life, than—£Erght bil- 
lings and ſixpence, and— You are welcome ; with this 
ſhrill addition, —Anon, anon, fir! Score a pint of 
baſtard in the Half-moon, or fo. But, Ned, to drive 
away the time till Falſtaff come, I pr'ythee, do thou 


( 


6 this pennyworth of ſugar, ] It appears from the following 
ans in Look about you, 1600, and ſome others, that the drawers 
ept ſugar folded up in papers, ready to be delivered to thoſe 
who called for ſack : | | | 
«© ——but do you hear? | | 
« Bring /ugar in white paper, not in brown.” 
Shakſpeare might perhaps allude to a cuſtom mentioned by Deckar 
in The Gul's Horn Book, 1609: © Enquire what gallants ſup in the 
next roome, and if they be any of your acquaintance, do not you 
(after the city faſbion) ſend them in a pottle of wine, and your name 
feveetened in two pittiful papers of ſugar, with ſome filthy apologie 
cram'd into the mouth of a drawer,” &c. STeEVvENS, 
See p. 381, n. 2. MaLoNne. | 


1. — under-ſeinker;| A tapſter; an under-drawer. Sint is 
drink, and a ſtinker is one that ſerves drink at table. Joanson. 
Schenken, Dutch, is to fill a glaſs or cup; and ſchenter is a cup- 
bearer, one that waits at table to fill the glaſſes. An znder-ſtinker 
is therefore, as Dr. Johnſon has explained it, an zuder-draaber. | 
— | STEEVENS. 
Giles Fletcher, in his Ruſſe Commonwealth, 1 591, p. 13, ſpeaking 
of a town built on the ſouth fide of Moſkoa, 5 Baſilius the em- 
peror, for a garriſon of ſoldiers, ſays: to whom he gave 
privilege to rake mead and beer at the drye or prohibited times, 


when other Ruſſes may drinke nothing but water; and for that 

cauſe called this new citie by the name of Naloi, that is, int or 

pure in. N | | 
So, in Ben Jonſon's Poetafter, Act IV. ſe.v: 

Alb. I'Il ply the table with nectar, and make 'em friends. 

% Her, Heaven is like to have but a lame tinter.“ 

| 9 85 REE D. 
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ſtand in ſome by-room, while I queſtion my puny 
drawer, to what end he gave me the ſugar; and do 
thou never leave calling—Francis, that his tale to 
me may be nothing but—anon. Step aſide, and 
I'll ſhow thee a precedent. = 


Poiws. Francis! 
HP. Hen. Thou art perfect. 


Poivs. Francis! [Exit Polxs. 


Enter Francis.“ 


Fx AV. Anon, anon, ſir.— Look down into the 
Pomegranate,” Ralph. Me: e 
P. HEN. Come hither, Francis. 

Fran. My lord. 


P. Hex. How long haſt thou to ſerve, Francis? | 


_ Fxan. Forſooth, five year, and as much as to— 
Polxs. [Within.] Francis. ps 
Fran. Anon, anon, fir. 

P. Hex. Five years! by'rlady, a long leaſe for 

the clinking of pewter. But, Francis, dareſt thou 

be ſo valiant, as to play the coward with thy in- 
denture, and ſhow 1t a fair pair of heels, and run 

from it? 8 
Fran. O lord, fir! I'll be ſworn upon all the 

books in England, I could find in my heart— 
Poins. [ Within. ] Francis! 


Enter Francis.] This ſcene, helped by the diſtraction of the 
drawer, and grimaces of the prince, may entertain upon the gs 
but affords not much delight to the reader. The author has judi- 
ciouſly made it ſhort, JounsoN. 


9 Look down into the Pomegranate,] To have windows or loop- 
holes looking into the röoms beneath them, was anciently a general 
cuſtom, See note on K. Henry VIII. Act V. ſc. ii. STEVENS. 
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Fran. Anon, anon, fir. 

P. Hen. How old art thou, Francis? 

Fz4n. Let me ſee,—About Michaelmas next I 
ſhall be— . ET. . 
Polxs. [Within.] Francis! 

Fran. Anon, ſir.—Pray you, ſtay a little, my 
lord. 1 Oe 

P. Hen. Nay, but hark you, Francis: For the 
ſugar thou gaveſt me,—'twas a pennyworth, was't 
not? e „V 

Fran. O lord, fir! I would, it had been two. 

P. Hen. I will give thee for it a thouſand pound: 
aſk me when thou wilt, and thou ſhalt have it. 

Poixs. [ Within, ] Francis! 

Fran. Anon, anon. 

P. Hen. Anon, Francis? No, Francis: but to- 
morrow, Francis; or, Francis, on Thurſday; or, 


indeed, Francis, when thou wilt. But, Francis, — 


Fran. My lord? 
P. Hex. Wilt thou rob this leathern-jerkin,* chry- 
ſtal-button,* nott-pated,? agat-ring, puke-ſtocking,* 


9 Wilt thou rob this leathern- 737 &c.] The prince intends to 
ak the drawer whether he will rob his maſter, whom he denotes 
by many contemptuous diſtinctions. JoHNSON. 


2 —— chryſtal-button, | It appears from the following paſſage 


in Greene's Quip for an upſtart Courtier, 1620, that a lather jerkin 
with chry/tal-buttons was the habit of a pawn-broker : ** 
| black taffata doublet, and a ſpruce leather jerkin with chryfal but- 


tons, &c. I enquired of what occupation: Marry, fir, quoth he, 
a broker,” STEEVENS. | | 


3 —— zott-pated,| It ſhould be printed as in the old folios, 
—rott-pated, So, in Chaucer's Canterbury Tales, the Yeman is 


thus deſcribed : 


A nott head had he with a brown viſage. | 


A perſon was ſaid to be nort-pated, when the hair was cut ſhort. 


and round; Ray ſays the word is ſtill uſed in Eſſex, for polled or 
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caddis-garter,, ſmooth-tongue, Spaniſh- pouch. — 


Horn. Vide Ray's Collection, p. 108. Morell's Chaucer, 8vo. 


p- 11. vide Jun. Etym. ad verb. Percy. 
So, in The Widew's Tears, by Chapman, 1612: 
0 - your nott- headed country gentleman.“ 
Again, in Stowe's Annals for the Year 1535, 27th of Henry VIII: 
He cauſed his own head to bee polled, and from thenceforth his 
| beard to bee noted and no more ſhaven.” In Barrett's Alvearie, 


or Quadruple Difioary, 1580, to notte the hair is the ſame as to 


cut it. STEEVENS. 
bs 


ruſſet and black, and is rendered in Latin pulls, | 
Again, in Drant's tranſlation of the eighth ſatire of Horace, 
1567: | | | | 


8 nigra ſuecinctam vadere palla.” 

„ ytuckde in pu4i/he frocke.“ N 

In a ſmall book entitled, The Order of my Lorde Maior, c. 

for their Meetings and Wearing of theyr Apparel aue ge the Heere, 
printed in 1586: * the maior, &c. are commanded to appeare on 


Good Fryday in their pewke gowvnes, and without their chaynes 


and typetes. 


Shelton, in his tranſlation of Don Quixote, p. 2. ſays: „ the 


reſt and remnant of his eſtate was ſpent on a jerkine of fine puke,” 

Edit. 1612. ; WY VV 

In Salmon's CHymiſt's Shop laid open, there is a receipt to make a 

pute colour. The ingredients are the vegetable gall and a large 

proportion of water; from which it ſhould appear that the colour 

was grey. | i 3 
In the time of Shakſpeare the moſt expenſive ſilk ſtockings 


were worn; and in Xing Lear, by way of reproach, an attendant 
is called a wvor/fted-focking knave. So that, after all, perhaps the 


word fake refers to the quality of the ſtuff rather than to the colour. 
5 . b STEEVENS, 

Dugdale's Warwickfbire, 1730, p. 406, ſpeaks of © a gown of 
black puke.” The ſtatute 5 and 6 of Edward VI. c. vi. mentions 
cloth of theſe colours puke, brown-blue, blacks.” Hence pute 
ſeems not to be a perfect or full black, but it might be a ruſſet 
blue, or rather, a ruſſet black, as Mr. Steevens intimates from 
Barrett's Alvearie, ToLLET. | 


If Shelton be accurate, as I think he is, in rendering welarte by 


pike; puke muſt ſignify ruſſet wool that has never been dyed. 
| | 1 8 HENLEY. 


| puke-flocking,] In Barrett's Alvearie, or Quadruple Dic- 
 tionary, 1580, a puke colour is explained as being a colour between 
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FExAV. O lord, fir, who do you mean? 15 
P. Hen, Why then, your brown baſtard“ is your 


I have no doubt that the epithet referred to the dark colour. 
Black ſtockings are now worn, as they probably were in Shakſpeare's 
time, by perſons of inferior condition, on a principle of economy. 

„ | | | MaLoNne. 
$ — caddii-garter,] Caddis was, I believe, a kind of coarſe 
ferret, The garters of Shakſpeare's time were worn in fight, and 
conſequently were expenſive. He who would ſubmit to wear a 
coarſer ſort, was probably called by this contemptuous diſtinction, 
which I meet with again in Glapthorne's Vit in @ Conftable, 
1639: „ 

* r DAT, 

„ My honeſt caddis-gartert? . 
This is an addreſs to a ſervant. Again, in Warres, or the Peace 
is boten: fine piecd ſilke ſtockens on their legs, tyed up 
ſmoothly with caddis garter.“ STEEVENS. | 

« At this day, [about the year 1625] ſays the continuator of 
Stowe's Chronicle, men of mean rank weare garters and ſhoe-roſes 
of more than fre pound price.” In a note on Twelfth-Night, 
Mr. Steevens obſerves that very rich garters were anciently worn 
below the knee; and quotes the following lines from Warner's 
Albions England, 1602, Book IX. c. xlvii. which may throw a light 
on the following paſſage ; 4 5 
Then wore they | | 5 | 

«© Garters of liſtes; but now of ſilk, ſome edged deep with 
gold.” | | PET 

In a 3 Account-book kept by Mr. Philip Henſlowe, 
ſtep- father to the wife of Alleyn the player, of which an account 
is given in Vol. II. is the following article: Lent unto Thomas 
Hewode, [the dramatick writer, ] the 1 of ſeptember 1602, to bye 
him a payre of Vlver garters, ijs. vid. | 

Caddis was worſted galloon, MaLone. | 

6 brown baſtard —] Baflard was a kind of fweet wine. 
The prince finding the waiter not able, or not willing to underſtand 
his inſtigation, puzzles him with unconnected prattle, and drives 
him away, Joann, HET 

In an old dramatick piece, entitled, Wine, Beer, Ale, and Tobacco, 
the ſecond edition, 1630, Beer ſays to Wine: | | 

% Wine well born? Did not every man call you ba//ard but 
t'other day?” e 5 5 . 

So again, in The Honeſt Whore, a comedy by Deckar, 163 5: 

" What wine ſent they for? - 

“ Ro. Baſtard wine; for if it had been truely begotten, it 


/ 
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only drink: for, look you, Francis, yout white 
canvas doublet will ſully: in Barbary, ſir, it can 


not come to ſo much. 
Fran. What, ſir? | 
Polxs. [ Within.] Francis! 
P. Hex. Away, you rogue; Doſt thou not hear 
them call? 


Tiere they both call him; the drawer ſlands 


amazed, not knowing which way to go. 


Enter Vintner. 


Vine. What! ſtand'ſt thou ſtill, and hear'ſt ſuch 
a calling? look to the gueſts within. [Exit Francis. ] 


would not have been aſham'd to come in. Here's ſixpence to pay 


for the nurſing the baſtard.” | 
Again, in The Fair Maid of the Weſt, 1631: 5 | 
I'll furniſh you with baftard, white or brown,” & cr. 


In the ancient metrical romance of The Spubr of low Degre, bl. 


I. no date, is the following catalogue of wines: 
Vou ſhall have Rumney and Malmeſyne, 
« Both Vpocraſſe and Vernage wyne: 
«« Mountroſe, and wyne of Greke, 
* Both Algrade and Reſpice eke, 
« Antioche and Baſtarde, 
Pyment alſo and Garnarde: 
«« Wyne of Greke and Muſcadell, 
«« Both Clare-Pyment and Rochell, 
„The rede your ſtomach to defye, | 
And pottes of Oſey ſet you by.” STEEVENS. 


(betwixt the ſweet and aſtringent ones) have neither manifeſt 
ſweetneſs, nor manifeſt aſtriction, but indeed participate and con- 
tain in them both qualities.” ToLLET, „„ | 

Barrett, however, in his Alvearie, or Quadruple Dictionary, 
1 580, ſays, that . Harde is muſcadell, ſweet wine.” STEEVENS. 


So alſo in Stowe's Annals, 867, When an argoſie came with 


Greek and Spaniſh wines, viz. muſcadel, malmſey, ſack, and 


baſtard,” &c. MALONE, 


Maiſon Ruftique, tranſlated by Markham, 1616, p. 63 5, ſays» 
ſuch wines are called mungrell, or baſtard wines, which 


tl 
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My lord, old fir John, with half a dozen more, are 
at the door; Shall I let them in? 

P. Hex. Let them alone awhile, and then open 
the door. [ Exit Vintner.] Poins! 2 


Re-enter Polls. 


Poins. Anon, anon, fir. 
P. Hin. Sirrah, Falſtaff and the reſt of the 
thieves are at the door; Shall we be merry? _ 
Polxs. As merry as crickets, my lad. But hark 
ye; What cunning match have you made with this 

jeſt of the drawer? come, what's the iſſue ? 


P. Hen. I am now of all humours, that have 
ſhow'd themſelves humours, ſince the old days of 
goodman Adam, to the pupil age of this preſent 
twelve o'clock at midnight. | Re-enter Francis 
with wine, ] What's o'clock, Francis? 

| Fran. Anon, anon, fir. IF | 
P. Hen. That ever this fellow ſhould have fewer 
words than a parrot, and yet the ſon of a woman! 
His induſtry is —up-ſtairs, and down-ſtairs ; his 
eloquence, the parcel of a reckoning. I am not 
yet of Percy's mind,” the Hot-ſpur of the north; 
he that kills me ſome ſix or ſeven dozen of Scots 
at a breakfaſt, waſhes his hands, and ſays to his 
wife, —Fre upon this quiet life ! I want work. O my 


7 Jan not yet of Percy's mind,] The drawer's anſwer had 
interrupted the prince's train of diſcourſe, He was proceeding 
thus: I am now of all humours that have ſhowed themſelves humours ; 
Ian not yet of Percy's mind; that is, I am willing to indulge 
myſelf in gaiety and frolick, and try all the varieties of human 
life. I am not yet of Percy's mind, who thinks all the time loft that 
is not ſpent in bloodſhed, forgets decency and civility, and has 
nothing but the barren talk of a brutal ſoldier, Jon NSs9x. 


Vol. VIII. Gg 
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fweet Harry, ſays ſhe, how many haſt thou kilPd to- 
day? Give my roan borſe a drench, ſays he; and an- 
ſwers, Some fourteen, an hour after; a trifle, a trifle, 
I pr'ythee, call in Falſtaff; I'll play Percy, and 
that damn'd brawn ſhall play dame Mortimer his 
wife. Rivo,* ſays the drunkard. Call in ribs, call 
in tallow. 


Enter FALSTAFF, GADSHILL, BARDOLPH, and Prro. 


 Poins. Welcome, Jack. Where haſt thou been? 


Far. A plague of all cowards, I ſay, and a ven- 


geance too! marry, and amen Give me a cup of 


ſack, boy.—Ere I lead this life long, I'll ſew 
| nether-ſtocks, and mend them, and foot them too. 
A plague of all cowards !—Give me a cup of ſack, 


rogue. Is there no virtue extant? | He drinks. 
P. Hu. Didſt thou never ſee Titan kiſs a diſh of 


butter? pitiful-hearted Titan, that melted at the 


Rive, This was perhaps the cant of the Engliſh taverns. 


Jon ns0N, 


This conjecture Dr. Farmer has ſupported by a quotation from 
Marſton: 
« If thou art ſad at others“ fate, 
% Rivo, drink deep, give care the mate.“ 
I find the ſame word uſed 1 in the comedy of Blur Maſter Con- 
{table, 1602: 
25 Yet to endear ourſelves to thy lean acquaintance, cry 
viv ho! laugh and be fat, &c. 
Again, in Marſton's What you will, 1607 : 
80 that rubs his guts, claps his paunch, and cries riz,” &c. 
Again: Rivo, here's good Juice, freſh borage, boys.” Again: 
Sing, ſing, or ſtay : we'll quaſte, or any thing: 
« Rido, Saint Mark!*”* SrEEVENs. 


n rther-ſtacks, | Nether-flacks are ſtockings. See King Lear, 
AR II. fc. iv. STEEVENS, 
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ſweet tale of the ſon!* if thou didſt, then behold 
that compound. 


2 Didft thou newer fee Titan kiſs a diſh of butter? pitiful-hearted 
Titan! that melted at the ſweet tale of the ſon!] The uſual 
reading has hitherto been he feet tale of the ſun. The 


preſent change will be accounted for in the courſe of the following 
annotations. STEEVENS, | | | 


All that wants reſtoring is a parentheſis, into which (Yul. 
hearted Titan /) ſhould be put. Pitiful-bearted means only amorous, 
which was Titan's character: the pronoun hat refers to butter. 
The heat of the ſun is figuratively repreſented as a love- tale, the 
poet having before called him piriful-hearted, or amorous. wp. 
| RET bs __ WarBuRTON. 
The ſame thought, as Dr. Farmer obſerved to me, is found 

among Turberville's Epitaphs, p. 142: | | 

„It melts as butter doth againſt the ſunne.“ 


The reader, who inclines to Dr. Warburton's opinion, will 
pleaſe to furniſh himſelf with ſome proof that piriful-hearted was 
ever uſed to ſignify amorons, before he pronounces this learned 
critick's emendation to be juſt, _ 5 

In the oldeſt copy, the conteſted part of the paſſage appears thus: 
Fe at the ſaveet tale of the ſonnes. | = 
Our author might have written—pitiful-hearted Titan, who melted 
at the ſabeet tale of his ſon, i. e. of Phaeton, who, by a plauſible 
ſtory, won on the eaſy nature of his father ſo far, as to obtain from 
him the guidance of his own chariot for a day. | 

As groſs a mythological corruption, as the foregoing occurs in 
Locrine, 1595: Ss ERS | 

2 bs arm-ſtrong offspring of the doubted bnight, 

„ Stout Hercules” Ke. | 
Thus all the copies, ancient and modern. But I ſhould not heſi- 
tate to read—doubled night, i. e. the night lengthened to twice its 
uſual proportion, while Jupiter poſſeſſed himſelf of Alcmena; a 
circumſtance with which every ſchool-boy 1s acquainted, | 
| | | STEEVENS, 

I have followed the reading of the original copy in 1598, re- 
jecting only the double genitive, for it reads the ſon 8. Sun, 
which is the reading of the folio, derives no authority from its 
being found in that copy; for the change was made arbitrarily in 
the quarto 1604, and adopted of courſe in that of 1608 and 1613, 
trom the latter of which the folio was printed; in conſequence of 
which the accumulated errors of the five preceding editions were 


incorporated in the folio copy of this play. 
G g 2 
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Far. You rogue, here's lime in this ſack too: 


Mr. 'Theobald eee ee butter, that melted at the 


ceptionable ; for what is the meaning of butter melting at a zale? 
or what idea does the rale of the ſun here convey? Dr. Warburton, 
who, with Mr. Theobald, reads — un, has extracted ſome ſenſe 


from the paſſage by placing the words“ pitiful-hearted Titan” in 


a parentheſis, and referring the word that to butter; but then, 
beſides that his interpretation pitiful-hearted, which he ſays means 
amorous, is unauthorized and inadmiſſible, the ſame objection will 


lie to the ſentence when thus regulated, that has already been made 


to the reading introduced by Mr. Theobald. | 
The Prince undoubtedly, as Mr. Theobald obſerves, by the 
words Didft thou never ſee Titan kiſs a diſh of butter?“ alludes 


to Falſtaff's entering in a great heat, his fat dripping with the 
violence of his motion, as butter does with the heat of 

Our author here, as in many other places, having ſtarted an idea, 
leaves it, and goes to another that has but a very ſlight connection 


the ſun,” 


with the former. Thus the idea of butter melted by Titan, or the 
Sun, ſuggeſts to him the idea of Titan's being melted or ſoftened by 
the tale of his ſon, Phaeton : a tale, which undoubtedly Shakſpeare 


had read in the third book of Golding's Tranſlation of Ovid, 


having, in his deſcription of Winter, in The Midſummer Night's 
Dream, imitated a paſſage that is found in the ſame page in which 


- the hiſtory of Phaeton is related. I ſhould add that the explanation 


now given was ſuggeſted by the foregoing note. —I would, how- 
ever, wiſh to ready ſon. In the old copies, the, thee, and thy 
are frequently confounded. NO, | 

IJ am now [ This concluſion of Mr. Malone's note is taken 


from his Appendix. ] perſuaded that the original reading , 
however ungrammatical, is right; for ſuch was the phraſeology of 


our poet's age. So again 1n this play : - | 
«« 'This abſence of your father's draws a curtain.“ 


not —of your father, | 


So, in The Winter's Tale: © —— the letters of Hermiones—. 
Again, in K. Jabs? | 
« With them a baſtard of the king's deceas d.“ 


| Again, in Antony and Cleopatra : ; 


«« Nay, but this dotage of our general's —,"' 


Again, in Cymbeline : 


cc or could this carl, 
« A very drudge of nature's,—." | 
How little attention the reading of the folio, (“ —— of the 
fun's,)” is entitled to, may appear from hence. In the quarto cop) 


is not ſo abſurd as—pitiful-hearted 
Titan, that melted at the ſaueet tale of the ſan, —but yet very ex- 
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There is nothing but roguery to be found in vil- 
lainous man: Yet a coward is worſe than a cup 


of 1613 we find Why then 'tis like, if there comes a hot 


ſun,”''—inſtead of a hot June. There, as in the inſtance before us, 
the error is implicitly copied in the folio.—In that copy alſo, in 
Timon of Athens, Act IV. ſc. ult. we find © — 'twixt natural /unne 


and fire,” inſtead of — *twixt natural / and fire.” Malone. 


Till the deviation from eſtabliſhed grammar, which Mr. Malone 
has ſtyled “ the phraſeology of our poet's age, be ſupported by 


other examples than ſuch as are drawn from the moſt incorrect and 


vitiated of all publications, I muſt continue to exclude the double 
genitive, as one of the numerous vulgariſms by which the early 
printers of Shakſpeare have diſgraced his compoſitions. 


It muſt frequently happen, that while we ſuppoſe ourſelves 2 


ſtruggling with the defects and obſcurities of our author, we are 
in reality buſied by omiſſions, interpolations, and corruptions 
chargeable only on the ignorance and careleſſneſs of his original 
ben and editors. STEEVENS. ED 


3 —— here's lime in this ſack too: There is nothing but roguery 10 


Jo found in villainous man: | Sir Richard Hawkins, one of Queen 


Elizabeth's ſea-captains, in his Yoyages, p. 379, ſays: © Since the 
Spaniſh ſacks have been common in our taverns, which for con- 
ſervation are mingled with lime in the making, our nation com- 
plains of calentures, of the ſtone, the dropſy, and infinite other 
diſtempers, not heard of before this wine came into frequent uſe. 
Beſides, there is no year that it waſteth not two millions of crowns 


of our ſubſtance, by conveyance into foreign countries.“ I think 


Lord Clarendon, in his Apology, tells us, That ſweet wines 
before the Reſtoration were ſo much to the Englith taſte, that we 


engroſſed the whole product of the Canaries ; and that not a pi 


of it was expended in any other country in Europe.” But the 
baniſhed cavaliers brought home with them the gouſt for French 
wines, which has continued ever ſince. WARBURTON. 


Dr. Warburton does not conſider that /ack, in Shakſpeare, is moſt 
robably thought to mean what we now call /erry, which, when 
it is drank, is {till drank with ſugar. Jounson, 


Rheni/h is drank with ſugar, but never /erry. | 
The difference between the true /a and Sherry, is diſtinctly 
marked by the following paſſage in Fortune by Land and See, by 
Heywood and Rowley, 1655: | | 
« Rayns. Some ſack boy &c. 
&* Drawer. Good ſherry ſack, fir? | 
* Rayns, I meant canary, fir: what, haſt no brains?“ 


Fo STEEVENS, 
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of ſack with lime in it; a villainous coward. GO 


thy ways, old Jack; die when thou wilt, if man- 
hood, good manhood, be not forgot upon the face 
of the earth, then am I a ſhotten herring. There 


live not three good men unhang'd in England; 


and one of them is fat, and grows old: God help 


the while! a bad world, I ſay! I would I were a 


weaver; I could ſing pſalms or any thing:* A 
plague of all cowards, I fay ſtill! 


Eliot, in his Orthoepia, 1 593, ſpeaking of /ack and rheni/h, ſays: 
The vintners of London put in /izze, and thence proceed infinite 
maladies, ſpecially the gouttes,”” FARMER. 


From the following paſſage in Greene's Ghoſt haunting Conie- 
catchers, 1604, it ſeems as though lime was mixed with the ſack for 
the purpoſe of giving ſtrength to the liquor: ——a chriſtian ex- 
hortation to Mother Bunch would not have done amiſſe, that ſhe 
ſhould not mixe lime with her ale to make it mightie.” Rei. 


Sack, the favourite beverage of Sir John Falſtaff, was, accordin 
to the information of a very old gentleman, a liquor compound 
of ſherry, cyder, and ſugar. Sometimes it ſhould ſeem to have been 
brewed with eggs, 1. e. mulſed. And that the vintners played tricks 
with it, appears from Falftaff*s charge in the text. It does not 
ſeem to be at preſent known; the ſweet wine ſo called, being ap- 
parently of a quite different nature. R1TsoN. | | 


That the ſweet wine at preſent called /ac#, is different from 


Falſtaff's favourite liquor, J am by no means convinced. On the 
contrary, from the fondneſs of the * * nation for ſugar at this 
period, I am rather inclined to Dr. Warburton's opinion on this 
ſubject. If the Engliſh drank only rough wine with gar, there 
appears nothing extraordinary, or worthy of particular notice; and 
that their partiality for /zgar was very great, will appear from the 


paſſage in Hentzner already quoted, p. 381, as well as the paſſage 


from Moryſon's Itinerary, which being adopted by Mr. Malone in 
his note, 701d. need not to be here repeated. The addition of 
ſugar even to /ack, might, perhaps, to a taſte habituated to ſweets, 
operate only in a manner to improve the flavour of the ww, | 
EFD. 
4 -——1 would I were a weaver; I could fing pſalms & c.] In 
the firſt edition [the quarto 1598,] the paſſage 1s read thus: / 
could fing palms or any thing. fs the firſt folio thus: I could ſing 


KING HENRY IV. ax; 


P. Hen. How now, wool-ſack ? what mutter 
> 
you? 


Far. A king's ſon! If I do not beat thee out of 


thy kingdom with a dagger of lath, and drive all 


all manner of 65 Many expreſſions bordering on indecency or 
ptofaneneſs are found in the firſt editions, which are afterwards 


corrected. The reading of the three laſt editions, I could fing 


tfalms and all manner of ſongs, is made without authority out of 
different copies. JOHNSON. | | 


The editors of the folio, 1623, to avoid the penalty of the ſtatute, 


3 Jac. I. c. xxi. changed the text here, as they did in many other 
places from the ſame motive, MaLong, | | 


In the perſecutions of the Proteſtants in Flanders under Philip II. 
| thoſe who came over into England on that occaſion, brought 


with them the woollen manufatory. Theſe were Calviniſts, who 
were always diſtinguiſhed for their love of pſalmody. 
on” | 0 1 WARBURTON, 
I believe nothing more is here meant than to allude to the prac- 
tice of weavers, who, having their hands more employed than their 


minds, amuſe themſelves frequently with ſongs at the loom. The 
knight, being full of vexation, wiſhes he could ſing to divert his 


thoughts. „ | | 
Weavers are mentioned as lovers of muſick in The Merchant of 


Venice. | Twelfth Night, Vol. IV. p. 56, n. 3.] Perhaps to ling 


like a weaver” might be proverbial. Joh xSOx. | 


Dr. Warburton's obſervation may be confirmed by the following 

aſſage: Ben Jonſon, in The Silent Woman, makes Cutberd tell 
. that ** the parſon caught his cold by ſitting up late, and 
ſinging catches with cloth-workers.” STEEVENS, | 


So, in The Winter's Tale: but one puritan among them, 
and he /ings p/a/ms to hornpipes.” MALONE. 


The Proteſtants who fled from the perſecution of the Duke 


d'Alva were moſtly weavers and woollen manufacturers: they ſettled 
in Glocefterſhire, Somerſetſhire, and other counties, and (as Dr. 


Warburton obſerves,) being Calviniſts, were diſtinguiſhed for their 
love of pſalmody. For many years the inhabitants of theſe counties 
have excelled the reſt of the kingdom in the ſkill of vocal har- 
mony. SIR J. HawkINSs. | | 


$ a dagger of lath,} i. e. ſuch a dagger as the Vice in the 
old moralities was arm'd with. So, in 7. avelfth Night : 
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thy ſubjects afore thee like a flock of wild geeſe, 


I'll never wear hair on my face more. You prince 
of Wales! 


P. Hen. Why, you whoreſon round man! what's 
the matter? 


Fa. Are you not a coward] ? anſwer n me to that; 
and Poins there ? 


Poins. Zounds,“ ye fat paunch, an ye call me 


coward, I'll ſtab thee, 


Far. I call thee coward ! I'll ſee thee damn'd ere 


I call thee coward: but I would give a thouſand 
pound, I could run as faſt as thou canſt. You are 
ſtraight enough in the ſhoulders, you care not who 


ſees your back: Call you that, backing of your 


friends? A plague upon ſuch backing! give me 


them that will face me. Give me a cup of ſack: — 


I am a rogue, if I drunk to-day. 


P. Hin. Ovillain! thy lips are ſcarce wiped fince 
thou drunk'ſt laſt. 


Far. All's one for that. A plague of all cow- 
ards, ſtill ſay I. [He drinks 


In a trice, like to the old Vice, 
Vour need to ſuſtain: 
« Who with dagger of lath, 
In his rage and his wrath, 8 
Again, in Like avill to Like, puoth the Dovil 1 to the Callier, 1 587 ) 
the Vice ſays: 
Come no neer me you knaves for your life, 
Leſt J ſtick you both with this avood knife. 
«« Back, I ſay, back, you ſturdy beggar; 
* Body o'me, they have tane away my dagger.” 
And in the Second Part of this play, Falſtaff calls Shallow a 


48 Vice's dagger. ”” 'STEEVENS. 


6 Poins. *Zounds, &c.] Thus the firſt quarto and the three ſub- 
ſequent copies. In the quarto of 1613, Prince being prefixed to 
this ſpeech by the careleſſneſs of the printer, the errour, with many 


others, was adopted in the folio; the quarto of 1613 being evidently . 


the copy from which the folio was printed. MaLoN E. 
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P. Hen. What's the matter? 

Far. What's the matter? there be four of us here 
have ta'en a thouſand pound this morning. 
P. HE. Where is it, Jack? where is it? 

Far. Where is it? taken from us it is: a hun- 
dred upon poor four of us. 5 

P. Hen. What, a hundred, man? | | | 

Far. 1 am a rogue, if I were not at half-ſword 1 
with a dozen of them two hours together. I have | | 
'ſcap'd by miracle. I am eight times thruſt through 
the doublet ; four, through the hoſe; my buckler cut 
through and through; my ſword hack'd like a 
hand-ſaw, ecce ſignum. I never dealt better ſince 
I was a man: all would not do. A plague of all 5 
cowards Let them ſpeak : if they ſpeak more or [ 
leſs than truth, they are villains, and the ſons of = 
darkneſs. _ e 

P. Hv. Speak, ſirs; How was it? | 1 

Gaps. We four ſet upon ſome dozen, — _ "a 
Far. Sixteen, at leaſt, my lord. 1 
Gavs. And bound them. 5 ” 1 


Pzro. No, no, they were not bound. 


—— 


NO a ae an ee — — 
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y buckler cut through and through; ] It appears from the 
old comedy of The Two Angry Women of Abington, that this method | {1 
of defence and fight was in Shakſpeare's time growing out of | 14 
faſhion. The play was publiſhed in 1599, and one of the cha- 5 
racters in it makes the following obſervation: | 1 
] ſee by this dearth of good ſwords, that ſword-and-buckler- | 4 
fight begins to grow out. I am ſorry for it; I ſhall never ſee I 
good manhood again. If it be once gone, this poking fight of | | j 
rapier and dagger will come up then. Then a tall man, and a 4 
good ſword-and-buckler-man, will be ſpitted like a cat, or a coney : 5 
then a boy will be as good as a man, &c. STEEVENS. I 


See Vol, III. p. 368, n. 9. MALoNE. 
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Far. You rogue, they were bound, every man 
of them; or I am a Jew elſe, an Ebrew Jew.” 


Gans. As we were ſharing, ſome ſix or ſeven 


freſh men ſet upon us, 

Far. And unbound the reſt, and then come in 
the other. | EE „„ ooh 
P. Hex. What, fought ye with them all? 

Far. All? I know not what ye call, all ; but if 

I fought not with fifty of them, I am a bunch of 


_ radiſh: if there were not two or three and fifty 


upon poor old Jack, then am I no two-legg'd crea- 
ture. | 33 . 


Polxs. Pray God, you have not murder'd ſome 
of them. . 


Far. Nay, that's paſt praying for: I have pep- 


per'd two of them: two, I am ſure, I have pay'd;* 
two rogues in buckram ſuits. I tell thee what, 
Hal, —if I tell thee a lie, ſpit in my face, call me 


horſe. Thou know'ſt my old ward ;—here I lay, 
and thus I bore my point. Four rogues in buck- 


ram let drive at me,. 


9 ——er Ebrew Few.] So, in The Two Gentlemen of Verma: 
M0 thou art an Hebrew, a Few, and not worth the name of a 
Chriſtian.“ 5 N 
The natives of Paleſtine were called Hebreaut, by way of di- 
ſtinction from the ranger Fews denominated Greeks. 
| — - STEEVENS, 
Jews in Shakſpeare's time were ſuppoſed to be peculiarly harc- 
| hearted. So, in The Tao Gentlemen of Verona : * A Jew would 
have wept to have ſeen our parting.” MALONE. 


2 o), I am ſure, I have pay d;] i. e. drubbed, beaten. So, 
in Marlowe's tranſlation of Ovid's Elegies, printed at Middleburgh, 
(without date): = | | | 

Thou cozeneſt boys of ſleep, and doſt betray them 
To pedants that with cruel laſhes pay _ | 
ol ALONT, 


nc 


el 
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P. Hen. What, four? thou ſaid'ſt but two, even 
now. 

FAL. Four, Hal; I told thee four. 

Poins. Ay, ay, he ſaid four. SY 

Far. Theſe four came all a-front, and mainly 


thruſt at me. I made me no more ado, but took 


all their ſeven points in my target, thus. 5 
P. Hx v. Seven? why, there were but four, even 
HOW. | 

Fal. In buckram.* 

Poixs. Ay, four, in buckram ſuits. 


elſe. ET, 
P. Hen. Pr'ythee, let him alone; we ſhall have 


more anon. 


Far. Doſt thou hear me, Hal? 

P. Hen. Ay, and mark thee too, Jack. 

Far. Do fo, for it is worth the liſtening to. 
Thefe nine in buckram, that J told thee of, — 

P. Hex. So, two more already. 


3 In buckram,] I believe theſe words belong to the Prince's | 


ſpeech : ** —there were but four even now,—in buckram.“ Poins 


concurs with the Prince: Ay, four, in buckram ſuits;' and 


Falſtaff perſeveres in the number of ſeven. As the ſpeeches are 
at preſent regulated, Falſtaff ſeems to aſſent to the Prince's aſſer- 
tion, that there were but bur, if the Prince will but grant they 
were in buckram; and then immediately afterwards aſſerts that the 
number of his aſſailants was ſeven. The regulation propoſed 
renders the whole conſiſtent. MALONRE. 


P. Hen. Seven? why, there avere but four, even now. 
Fal. In buckram. | . 


Poins. Ay, four, in buckram ſuits.) From the Prince's ſpeech, 


and Poins's anſwer, I apprehend that Falſtaff 's reply ſhould be 
interrogatively; In buckram? WRHALLEX. | 
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Fa. Seven, by theſe hilts, or I am a villain 
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Far. Their points being broken, 
 Poins. Down fell their hoſe. 


Far. Began to give me ground: But I follow'd 
me cloſe, came in foot and hand; and, with a 
thought, ſeven of the eleven I pay'd. 


P. Hen. O monſtrous! eleven buckram men 
grown out of two! 


Fal. But, as the devil would have it, three miſ. 
begotten knaves, in Kendal“ green, came at my 


Fal. Their points 1 broten.— 

Poins. Down fell their hoſe.) To underſtand Poins's joke, the 
double meaning of point muſt be remembered, which ſignifies the 
ſharp end of a weapon, and the lace of a garment. The cleanly 
phraſe for letting down the hoſe, ad levandum alvum, was to un- 
| truſs a point. JOHNSON. 


So, in the comedy of Wily Beguiled: the I + was ſo near taken, 
that I was fain to cut all my points.” e in Sir Giles Goofecap, 
1606: | 
0 Help me to truſs my points. — 
I had rather ſee your hoſe about your heels, than I would 
help you to truſs a point. | 

he ſame jeſt indeed had already occurred in Tavelfth Night, 
9 Vol. IV. p. 27, n. 9. SrEEVENS. 


. Kendal —] Kendal in Weſtmoreland, is a a place famous 
oY making cloths, and dying them with Senn bright colours. 
To this purpoſe, Drayton, in the zoth Song of his Po{yolbion: 
where Kendal town doth ſtand, 

For making of our cloth ſcarce match'd in all the land.” 
Kendal green was the livery of Robert Earl of Huntington and his 
followers, while they remained in a ftate of outlawry, and their 
leader aſſumed the title of Robin Hood. The colour is ho Ea 
mentioned in the old play on this ſubjeR, 1601: 

2 -all the woods 

Are full of outlaws, that, in Kendall green, 

. Follow the out- law d earl of Huntington.” 

Again : 
„Then Robin will I wear thy Kendall green.” = 
Again, in the Playe of Robyn Hoode werye proper to be pleyed in 
Maye Games, bl. I. no date: | 
«« Here be a ſort of ragged knaves come in, 
« Clothed all in Kendale grene,” STEEVENS, 
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back, and let drive at me; —for it was ſo dark, 
Hal, that thou could'ſt not ſee thy hand. 


P. Hen. Theſe lies are like the father that be- 
gets them; groſs as a mountain, open, palpable. 
Why, thou clay-brain'd guts; thou knotty- pated 
fool; thou whoreſon, — N tallow- 
keech, : 


© Ks: What, art thou mad? art thou mad? * 
not the truth, 'the truth? | 


P. Hen. Why, how could* t thou kak REY 
men in Kendal green, when it was ſo dark thou 


could'ſt not ſee thy hand? come, tell us your rea- 
ſon ; What ſay'ſt thou to this? 


Pos. Come, your reaſon, Jack, your reaſon. 
Far. What, upon compulſion? No; were I at 


Again: * Kendal, a towne ſo highly renowned for her com- 
modious cloathing and induſtrious trading, as her name is become 
famous in that kind.“ . in Brit. Barnabees Journal. 

BowLe, 


dee alſo Hall's Chronicle, Henry VIII. p. 6. MaLoxe. 


7 tallow-keech,) The word tallow-catch is in all editions, 
but having no meaning, cannot be underſtood. In ſome parts of 
the kingdom, a cake or _ of wax or tallow, is called a keech, 
which 1s doubtleſs the word intended here, unleſs we read valle. 
ketch, that is tub of tallow. JohN So. 


The conjectural emendation teich, i. e. tub, is very ingenious. 
But the Prince's alluſion is ſufficiently ſtriking, if we alter not a 
letter; and only ſuppoſe that by zallow-catch, * means a receptacle 
for tallow, T. WARTON, 


_Tallow-keech is undoubtedly right, . ill explained, A leech 
of allow is the fat of an ox or cow rolled u b the butcher 
in a round lump, in order to be carried to the e 1. hg It is the 

proper word in uſe now. PER. 


A heech is what is called a zallow-loaf i in Suſſex, and in its form 
reſembles the rotundity of a fat man's belly. CoLLins. 
Shakſpeare calls the butcher's wife goody Keech, in the Second 
Part of chis play. STEEVENS. 
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the ſtrappado, or all the racks in the world, I would 
not tell you on compulſion. Give you a reaſon on 


compulſion! if reaſons were as plenty as black 


berries, I would give no man a reaſon upon com- 
pulſion, I. | 


P. Hex. I'Il be no longer guilty of this ſin; this 
ſanguine coward, this bed-preſſer, this horſe-back- 


breaker, this huge hill of fleſh;——— _ 


Fak. Away, you ſtarveling, you elf-ſkin,” you 
dried neats-tongue, bull's pizzle, you ſtock-fiſh— 


O, for breath to utter what is like thee !—you tai- 
lor's yard, you ſheath, you bow-caſe, you vile 


| ſtanding tuck; To 
P. HEN. Well, breathe a while, and then to it 


again: and when thou haſt tired thyſelf in baſe 


compariſons, hear me ſpeak but this. 
Poins. Mark, Jack. | - 
P. Hen. We two ſaw you four ſet on four; you 


hon flarveling, you elf-ſkin,] For elftin Sir Thomas 
Hanmer and Dr. Warburton read ein. The true reading, I 


believe, is Hin, or /irle-fairy: for though the Baſtard in King 


John, compares his brother's two legs to two eel-ſkins ſtuff d, yet 
an eel-ſkin ſimply bears no great reſemblance to a man. 


a little fair, but of a man remarkably za/l and thin, to whoſe 
ſhapeleſs uniformity of length, an * ee{-fein ffufd (for that 
circumſtance 1s implied) certainly bears a humorous reſemblance, 
as do the zaylor's yard, the ruct, or {mall ſword ſet upright, &c. 
The compariſons of the ftock-fj/4 and dry'd neat's tongue allude 
to the leanneſs of the prince. The reading—eel-Fin, is ſupported 
likewiſe by the paſſage already quoted from King John, and by 


Falſtaff's deſcription of the Jean Shallow in the Second Part of 


King Henry IV. 5 


Shakſpeare had hiſtorical authority for the le anneſt of the Prince 


of Wales, Stowe ſpeaking of him, ſays, he exceeded the mean 
ſtature of men, his neck long, body ſlender and lean, and his 
bones ſmall, &c., STEEVENS, 1 8 


| Oo, Johxsox. 
In theſe compariſons Shakſpeare was not drawing the picture of 
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bound them, and were maſters of their wealth. — 


Mark now, how a plain tale ſhall put you down. — 


Then did we two ſet on you four: and, with a word, 


out- faced you from your prize, and have it; yea, 
and can ſhow 1t you here in the houſe :—and, Fal- 
ſtaff, you carried your guts away as nimbly, with 


a8 quick dexterity, and roar'd for mercy, and ſtill _ 
ran and roar'd, as ever I heard bull-calf. What a 


ſlave art thou, to hack thy ſword as thou haſt done; 


and then ſay, it was in fight? What trick, what 
device, what ſtarting-hole, canſt thou now find 


out, to hide thee from this open and apparent 
ſhame ? 


Poixs. Come, let s hear, Jack; What trick haſt 
thou now? 


FAL. By the Lord, I knew ye as well as he that 
made ye. Why, hear ye, my maſters: Was it for 


me, to kill the heir apparent? Should I turn upon 


the true prince? Why, thou know'ſt, I am as valiant 
as Hercules: but beware inſtinct; the lion will not 


touch the true prince.“ Inſtinct is a great matter; 


8 ——you Bound them,] The old copies read and 1 them. 
9 by Mr. Pope. MaloxE. 


the lion will not touch the true prince.] So, in The Mad 
1 by Beaumont and Fletcher: 
« Fetch the Numidian Jin I brought over; 
If ſhe be ſprung from royal blood, the lion 
c Will do her reverence, elſe he'll tear her, &c. 
STEEVENS. 
Inſtinct is a great matter; | Diego: the Hoſt, in Lowe's 
* by Beaumont and Fletcher, excuſes a rudeneſs he 
3 guilty of to one of his gueſts, in almoſt the ſame 
wor 
“ ſhould I have been ſo barbarous as to have : 


brothers? 
« Philip po. Vou knew it then? 
Die go. I knew 'twas neceſſary 


* You ſhould be both together. Iaſtinct, ſignior, 
I a great matter in an hoſt,” STEEVENS, 
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I was a coward on inſtinct. I ſhall think the bet. 
ter of myſelf, and thee, during my life; I, for a 
valiant lion, and thou, for a true prince, But, by 
the Lord, lads, I am glad you have the money. 


_ Hoſteſs, clap to the doors; watch to-night, pray 


to-morrow.—Gallants, lads, boys, hearts of gold 
All the titles of good fellowſhip come to you! 
What, ſhall we be merry ? ſhall we have a play ex- 
tempore? De ß! 
P. Hew. Content ;—and the argument ſhall be, 
thy running away, p. 7 
Far. Ah! no more of that, Hal, an thou loveſt 
me. 


Enter Hoſteſs. 


Hosr. My lord the prince, 


P. Hxx. How now, my lady the hoſteſs? What . 


nenne . 
Hos. Marry, my lord, there is a nobleman of 
the court at door, would fpeak with you: he fays, 


he comes from your father. 
P. Hen. Give him as much as will make him a 


royal man, and ſend him back again to my mother. 


3 there is a nobleman Give him as much as will make 
him a royal man,] I believe here is a kind of jeſt intended. He 
that received a noble was in cant language, called a nob/eman: in 


this ſenſe the Prince catches the word, and bids the landlady give 
him as much as will make him a royal man, that is, a real or royal 


man, and ſend him away. Jonnson. | 


The ſame play on the word—royal, occurs in The Two Angry 
Women of Abington, 1599: | 

This is not La bh ſport, but royal play. 

It muſt be ſo where 7oyals walk ſo faſt.” STEEVENS. 


Give him as much as will make him a royal man,] The ral 
went for 10s,—the noble only for 6s. and 8d, TyRwHiTT. 
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Far. What manner af man is he? ? 
Hosr. An old man. 


F. What doth gravity out of his bed at mid- 
night ?—Shall I give him his anſwer ? 


P. Hen. Pr'ythee, do, Jack. 
Far. Faith, and I'Il ſend him packing. EE. 
P. Hu x. Now, ſirs; by*r-lady, you fought fair; — 


ſo did you, Peto; — ſo did you, Bardolph: you are 


lions too, you ran away upon inſtinct, you will not 
touch the true prince; no, —fie! 


BAR D. Faith, I ran when I ſaw others run. 


P. Hen. Tell me now in earneſt, How came Fal- 
ſtaff 's ſword ſo hack'd? 


P pro. Why, he hack'd it with his dagger; and 
_ faid, he would ſwear truth out of England, but he 
would make you believe it was done in fight; and 


perſuaded us to do the like. 


Birp. Yea, and to tickle our noſes with ſpear- 
graſs,* to make them bleed; and then to beſlubber 
our garments with it, and ſwear it was the blood 


of true men.“ I did that I did not this ſeven 


This ſeems to allude to a jeſt of Queen Elizabeth, Mr. Jann 
Blower in a ſermon before her majeſty, firſt ſaid: © My royal. 
Queen,” and a little after: My noble Queen.” Upon which 


ſays the A «« What am I zen groazs worſe than I was as This 
is to be found in Hearne's Diſcourſe of ſome Antiquities between 


Windſor and wn ug and it confirms the remark of the very learned 


5 ingenious Mr. Tyrwhitt. ToLLET. 
to tickle our noſes with ſpear-graſe, &.] So, in the old 


| . play of The Victories of Henry the Fifth: s Every day 
when I went into the field, I would take a flraav, and thruſt it into 


my noſe, and make my noſe bleed, &c. STEEVENS. 


"0 the blood of true men.] That is, of the men with whom 
they fought, of honeſt men, oppoſed to thieves, Jonxsox. 
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year before, I bluſh'd to hear his monſtrous de. 
vices. | 
P. Hv. O villain, thou ſtoleſt a cup of ſack 


eighteen years ago, and wert taken with the man- 


ner, and ever ſince thou haſt bluſh'd extempore: 


alen with the manner,] Taker with the manner is a law 


| gg and then in common uſe, to ſignify talen in the fact. 


ut the Oxford editor alters it, for better ſecurity of the ſenſe, 


totalen in the manor,—1, e. I ſuppoſe, by the lord of it, as a 


ſtray. WARBURTON, | 
The exprefiion—7aten in the manner, or with the manner, is 
common to many of our old dramatick writers. So, in Beaumont 
and Fletcher's Rule a Wife and have a Wife: 
| mY How like a ſheep-biting rogue taken iu the mauner, 
| « And ready for a halter, doſt thou look now?“ 
Again, in Heywood's Brazen Age, 1613: 


Take them not i» the manner, tho you may.” STEEvens, 
| Mamur, or Mainour, or Maynour, an old law term, (from the 


French mainaver or manier, Lat. manu trattare,) ſignifies the thing 
which a thief takes away or ſteals: and to be taken with the manor 
or mainour is to be taken with the thing ſtolen about him, or 


doing an unlawful act, fagrante delicto, or, as we ſay, in the fact. 


The expreſſion is much uſed in the foreſt-laws. See Vianwood's 
edition in quarto, 1665, p. 292, where it is ſpelt manner. : 

| NI | HawkIxõ. 
Dr. Pettengall in his Enquiry into the uſe and practice of Juries 


among th? Greeks and Romans, 4to., p. 176, obſerves, that “ in the 


ſenſe of being talen in the fact, the Romans uſed the expreſſion 


manifeſto deprehenſus, Cic. pro Cluentio—et pro Celis. The word 


manifſto ſeems to be formed of manu, Hence the Saxons expreſſed 
this idea by words of the ſame import, hand habend, having 


in the hand, or back berend, bearing on the back, "The Welſh laws 


of Hoel-dda, uſed in the ſame ſenſe the words /ledrad un y llau 


latrocinium wel furtum in manu, the theft in his hand. The * | 


law calls it taken with the manner, inſtead of the mainer, from 
main, the hand, in the French language in which our ſtatute laws 
were written from Meſfiminſt. primer 3 Edward I. to Richard III. 
In Heſtmii ſt. primer, c. xv. it is called priſe ove le mainer. In Rot. 


Parliament. 5 Richard II. Tit. 96. Cotton's Abridgement, and 


Coke's Inſtitutes, it is corruptly called aten avith the manner; and 


the Engliſh tranſlators of the Bible following the vulgar jargon of 


the law, rendered Numbers v, 13, relating to a woman taken 1n 
the fact of adultery, by taken with the nauner. “ In the Scotch 


th 
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Thou hadſt fire and ſword” on thy lide, and yet 
thou ran'ſt away; What inſtinct hadſt thou for it ? 


Barp. My lord, do you ſee theſe meteors ? do 
you behold theſe exhalations ? ? 


P. Hen. I do. 

Bak. What think you they portend ? 
P. Hzx. Hot livers, and cold purſes.* 
 Barv. Choler, my lord, if rightly taken. 

P. Hey. No, if rightly taken, halter.” 


Re-enter FALSTAFF. 


Here comes lean Jack, here comes | bare- bone. 


law it is called taken with the fang. See Reg. Majeft. Lib. IV. c. xxi. 
And in caſes of murder manifeſt, the murderer was ſaid to be 
taken with the red hand and hot Shad: All which modes of ex- 
preſſion in the Weſtern Empire took their origin from the Roman 
manifeſta deprehenſus.” REED. 


7 Thou hadſt fire and ſword, &c.] The . was in Þis 8 
red face is termed a fiery face: 5 
« While I 9 a fiery 7 | | 
Is to the owner no diſgrace.” Legend of Capt. Tos. 
Jonunson. 
8 Hot own, and cold purſes. | That is, drunkenneſs and poverty. 
To drink was, in the language of thoſe times, to heat the liver. 
Jonnxson. 
So, in Antony and Cleopatra, Act J. ſc. 1 ii. as Charmian replies to 
the Soothſayer : 
* $29th, You ſhall be more beloving, than belov'd. 
Char. I had rather heat my liver with drinking.“ 
STEEVENS, 


1 
| 
U 
+ 
1 
| 
; 


9 Bard. Choler, my lord, if rightly taken. | 
P. Hen. No, if rightly talen, halter.] The reader who would 

enter into the ſpirit of this repartee, muſt recolle& the ſimilarity 
of ſound between collar and choler. | 

So, in King John and Matilda, 1655: 

* O. Bru. Son, you're too full of choler. 
„F. Bru. Choler! halter. | 
« Fitz. «4 the maſs, that's near the collar. STEEVENS. 
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ſtophanes has the ſame thought: 
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How now, my ſweet creature of bombaſt? How 


lang is't ago, Jack, ſince thou ſaw'ſt thine own knee? 


Far. My own knee? when I was about thy years, 


Hal, I was not an eagle's talon in the waiſt; I 
could have crept into any alderman's thumb- ring: 


A plague of ſighing and grief! it blows a man up 


like a bladder. There's villainous news abroad: 

here was ſir John Bracy from your father; you 
muſt to the court in the morning. That ſame mad 
fellow of the north, Percy; and he of Wales, that 


gave Amaimon the baſtinado, and made Lucifer 


_ cuckold, and ſwore the devil his true liegeman up- 
on the croſs of a Welſh hook, — What, a plague, 
call you him? ; 


2 ———bombaſt?] Is the ſtuffing of clothes. Jon nsoN. 
Stubbs, in his Anatomie of Abuſes, 109 obſerves, that in his 
time * the doublettes were ſo hard quilted, ſtuffed, bmbafted, and 


ſewed, as they could neither worke, nor yet well play in them.“ 


And again, in the ſame chapter, he adds, that they were “' ſtuffed 


with foure, five, or ſixe pounde of bombaſt at leaſt. Again, in 
Deckar's Satiromaſtix: * You ſhall ſwear not to bombaſ? out a 
new play with the old linings of jeſts.” Bombaſt is cotton. 


Gerard calls the cotton plant the bombaſt tree. STEEVENS. 
I could have crept into any alderman's thumb-ring :] Ari- 


Ai d pe bY £4 1 & dieazroay. Plutus, v. 1037. 
| | Hg Sir W. RAWLINSON, 
An alderman's thumb-ring is mentioned by Brome in The Anti- 
ꝓodes, 1640 Item, a diſtich graven in his hHumb. ring. 
Again, in The Northern Laſe, 1632: * A good man in the city &c. 
wears nothing rich about him, but the gout, or a thumb. ring.“ 
Again, in Wit in à Conſtable, 1640; © — no more wit than the 
reſt of the bench; what lies in his 7humb-ring.” The cuſtom of 
wearing @ ring on the thumb, is very ancient. In Chaucer's Squier's 
Tale, it is ſaid of the rider of the brazen horſe who advanced into 
the hall of Cambuſcan, that | | | 
o upon his zhommbe he had of gold a ring.” 
| STEEVENS» 
4 upon the croſs of a Welſh hook,] A Welsh hook appears to 
have been ſome inſtrument of the offenſive kind, It is mentioned 
in the play of Sir John Oldcaftle : = | 


. 
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Poins. O, Glendower. 


FAL. Owen, Owen; the ſame ;—and his ſon-in- 
law, Mortimer; and old Northumberland ; and that 
ſprightly Scot of Scots, Douglas, that runs o'horſe- 
back up a hill perpendicular, 


P. Hex. He that rides at high ſpeed, and with 


his piſtol 5 kills a ſparrow flying. 


«© —— that no man preſume to wear any weapons, eſpecially 
«vel/þ-hooks and foreſt-bills. Po 


Again, in Weſtward Hoe, by Deckar and Webſter, 160 


Ks it will be as good as a W://-hook for you, to * out 


the other at ſtaves- end. . 
Again, in The Inſatiate Counteſs, by Marſton, 1613: 
The ancient hooks of great Cadwallader.“ 


The Welſh Glaive, (which I take to be the ſame weapon 


under another name,) ſays * Groſe in his Treatiſe on ancient 
Armour, ** is a kind of bill, ſometimes reckoned among the pole- 


L 


axes; a variety perhaps of the ſecuris falcata, or probably re- 


ſembling the Lochaber axe, which was uſed in the late rebellion. 


Colonel Gardner was attacked with ſuch a one at the battle of 


Preſtonpans. See the N of an ancient watchman, with 


a bill on his ſhoulder, Vol. IV. p. 478. STEEVENS. 


The Wel/b hook, I believe, was pointed, like a ſpear, to puſh or 


thruſt with; and below had a hook to ſeize on the enemy if he 


ſhould attempt to eſcape by flight. I take my ideas from a paſſage 


in Butler's Character of a Juſtice of the Peace, whom the witty 


author thus deſcribes: ** His whole authority is like a Velſb hook; 


for his warrant is a puller to her, and his mittimus a thrufter from 
ber.” Remains, Vol. II. p. 192. WHALLEY. | 


Minſheu in his Dit. 1617, explains a Welſb hook thus: Ar- 


morum genus eſt ere in falcis modum incurvato, pertice longifſime 


prefixo,.”” Cotgrave calls it“ a long hedging-bill, about the 
length of a partiſan.”* See alſo Florio's Italian Dict. 1598: 

„ Falcione, A bending Vorreſt bill, or Welſh hook, — 

« Pennati. Hedge-bills, foreſt bills, We{/4 hooks, or weeding 
hooks.” MaLoNnE, | | 


5 piftol—)] Shakſpeare never has any care to preſerve the 


manners of the time. Pi/to/s were not known in the age of Henry. 
Piſtols were, I believe, about our author's time, eminently uſed by 
the Scots. Sir Henry Wotron ſomewhere makes mention of a 


Scottiſh piſtol, Joh Nox. | 
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Ei. You have hit it. 

P. Hz. So did he never the ſparrow. 

Far. Well, that raſcal hath good mettle in him; 
he will not run. 

P. Hen. Why, what a raſcal art thou then, to 
praiſe him ſo for running? 


FAL. O' horſeback, ye cuckoo! 5 but, afoot, he will 
not budge a foot. N 


P. Hex. Yes, Jack, upon inſtinct. 
Far. I grant ye, upon inſtinct. Well, he is there 


too, and one Mordake, and a thouſand blue- caps“ 


more: Worceſter 1s ſtolen away to- night; thy fa- 
ther's beard is turned white with the news; 7 you 
may buy land now as cheap as ſtinking mackarel.* 


Beaumont and Fletcher are ſtill more inexcuſable. In The 
Hlumourous Lieutenant, they have equipped one of the immediate 
ſucceſſors of Alexander the Great, with the ſame weapon. | 

| | STEEVENS. 


6 


blue-caps —] A name of ridicule given to the Scots 


from their b/ue-bonnets, JOHNSON. | 


There is an old ballad called Beau Cap for me, or 
« A Scottiſh laſs her reſolute chuſing ; ; 
% Shee'll have bonny 6b/eav cap all other refuſing.” 
STEEVENS, 


think Montaigne mentions a perſon condemned to death, whoſe 
hair turned grey in one night. ToLLET. 

Naſhe, in his Hawe with you to Saffron Walden, &c. 1596, ſays: 
looke and you ſhall find a grey haire for everie line I have 
writ againſt him; and you ſhall have 4/ his beard white too, by 


cc 


the time he hath read over this book.” The reader may find 
more examples of the ſame phænomenon in Grimeſton's tranſla- 


tion of Goulart's Memorable Hiſtories, STEEVENsS. 
8 you may buy land, &c.] In former times the proſperity of 


the nation was known by the value of land, as now by the price of 


ſtocks. Before Henry the Seventh made it ſafe to ſerve the King 


regnant, it was the practice at every revolution, for the conqueror 


to confiſcate the eſtates of thoſe that oppoſed, and perhaps of thoſe 
who did not aſſiſt him. Thoſe, therefore, that foreſaw the change 


1 


7 — thy father's beard is turned white avith the news;] I 
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H. Hen, Why then, tis like, if there come a hot 
June, and this civil buffeting hold, we ſhall buy 
maidenheads as they buy hob- nails, by the hun- 
dreds. 


Fa. By the maſs, lad, thou ſay'ſt true; it is like, 
we ſhall have good trading that way. — But, tell me, 
Hal, art thou not horribly afeard? thou being heir 
apparent, could the world pick thee out three ſuch 
enemies again, as that fiend Douglas, that ſpirit 
Percy, and that devil Glendower? Art thou not 

horribly afraid? doth not thy blood thrill at it? 


P. Hey. Not a whit, i'faith; L lack ſome of thy 
inſtinct. 

Far. Well, thou wilt be horribly chid to-mor- 
row, when thou comeſt to thy father: if thou love 
me, practiſe an anſwer, 


P. Hex. Do thou ſtand for my father, and exa- 
mine me upon the particulars of my lite.” 


Far. Shall I? content: This chair ſhall be my 


ſtate,* this dagger my * and this cuſhion my 


crown. 


of” overnment, od thought their ons | in danger, were 1 
to «gr them in haſte for ſomething that might oy carried away, 


JounsoN, 


9 Do thou and for my father, Py examine me upon the particulars 
of my life.] In the old anonymous play of Henry V. the ſame ſtrain 
of humour is diſcoverable : 

* Thou ſhalt be my lord chief juſtice, and ſhall fit in the chair, 
and I'll be the young prince and hit thee a box on the ear, &c, 

STEEVENS, 


a over it. So, in Macbeth : 
„Our hoſteſs keeps her fate.” 
See alſo Vol. IV. p. 84, n. 7. | 
This, as well as a following paſſage, was perhaps deſigned to 


ridicule the mock majefty of Camby/es, the hero of a play which 


appears from Deckar's G' Hornbook, 1609, to have been ex- 
hibited with ſome degree of theatrical pomp, Deckar i is rictculing 


Hh4 


This chair ſhall be my ſtate, A fate is a chair with a 
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P. Hen. Thy ſtate is taken for a joint - ſtool, thy 
golden ſcepter for a leaden dagger, and thy precious 
rich crown, for a pitiful bald crown!“ 

Far. Well, an the fire of grace be not quite out 
of thee, now ſhalt thou be moved. Give me a cup 
of ſack, to make mine eyes look red, that it may 


be thought I have wept; for I muſt ſpeak in paſ- 


ſion, and I will do it in king Cambyſes? * vein. 
P. Hen. Well, here is my leg.“ 


-DINLY. : 


the impertinence of young gallants who fat or ſtood on the ſtage; 
* on the very ruſhes where the commedy is to daunce, yea and 
under the fate of Cambiſes himſelfe,” STEEVENS, 


3 this cuſhion my crown. | Dr. Letherland, in a MS. note, 
_ obſerves that the country people in Warwickſhire uſe a cſbion for 
a crown, at their harveſt-home diverſions; and in the play of King 
Edward IV. P. 2. 1619, is the following paſſage: | 
| Then comes a ſlave, one of thoſe drunken ſots, 
« In with a tavern reck'ning for a ſupplication. 
% Diſguiſed with a chan on his head.” STEEvens, 


4 Thy ftate &c.] This anſwer might, I think, have better been 
omitted: it contains only a repetition of Falſtaff's mock-royalty. 


| | 5 Joh NSON. 
This is an apoſtrophe of the Prince to his abſent father, not an 


anſwer to Falſtaff, FaRMER, | | 
Rather a ludicrous deſcription of Falſtaff's mock regalia. 


8. ling Cambyſes' —] The banter is here upon a play called, 
A lamentable tragedie, mixed full of pleſant mirth, containing the life 
of Cambiſes king of Perſia. By Thomas Preſton, [1 578-1 


T queſtion if Shakſpeare had ever ſeen this tragedy; for there is 
a remarkable peculiarity of meaſure, which, when he profeſſed to 
ſpeak in king Cambyſes' vein, he would hardly have miſſed, if he 
had known it. JoaNns0N. ; | 
| There is a marginal direction in the old play of King Cambije: : 
At this tale tolde, let the queen weep; which I fancy is alluded 
to, though the meaſure is not preſerved. FARMER. | 


6 —— ny leg.] That is, my obeiſance to my father, Jo#Ns0v. 


Far. And here is my ſpeech: Stand aſide, no- 


Ritsox, 


HEOBALD, 


ni 


bu 


_ 
| P 


— 
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Hosr. This is excellent ſport, i' faith. 


Far. Weep not, ſweet queen, for dN tears 
are vain. 


Hosr. O the father, how he holds his counte- 
nance! 


Far. For God's ſake, lords, convey my triſtful 


queen, 
For tears do ſtop the flood- gates of her eyes. 


Hos. O rare! he doth it as like one of theſe 


harlotry players,“ as I ever ſee. 
Far. Peace, good pint-pot; peace, good tickle- 


| brain.*—Harry, I do not only maryel where thou 


ſpendeſt thy time, but alſo how thou art accom- 


e for though the camomile, the more it 


my crififul queen,] Old copies—truftful, Corrected by 
| Me Rowe. The word zri/tful is again uſed in Hamlet, MaLonE, 


the food. gates of her eyes.) This paſſage is probably a 
| b 0 on the following in Preſton . Cambyſes : 

Queen. Theſe words to hear makes ſtilling teares iſſue from 
chryſtall eyes.“ 


Perhaps, ſays Dr. Farmer, we ſhould read—do ope the load- 
gates, &C, SrEEVENS. 


Perſeda : 
How can mine eyes dart forth a pleaſant look, 
„When they are /top'd with foods of. flowing tears? RiTs0N, 
9 — —harlotry players, ] This word is uſed in The Plowman's 
Tale: * Soche harlotre men,” &c. Again, in F. P. fol, 27: 
% had lever hear an Harlotry, or a ſomer's game,” Junius ex- 
8 the word by 1 paupertinæ ſortis fœditas. 
STEEVENS. 
s tickle-brain, appears to have been the nick name of 


ſome ſtrong liquor. So, on new T rick to cheat the Devil, 1636; * 


A cup of Nipſitate briſk and neat, 
The drawers call it zickle-brain.” 


In The Antipodes, 1640, ſettle-brain is mentioned : as another po- 
_ STEEVENS. 


The alluſion. my be to the following paſſage i in Solinan and 


though the camomile, &c.] This whole ſpeech is 3 
| comic, The ſimile of camomile uſed to Uluſtrate a contrary effect, | 
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is trodden on, the faſter it grows, yet youth, 


the more it is waſted, the ſooner it wears. That 
thou art my ſon, I have partly thy mother's word 


* 


partly my own opinion; but chiefly, a villainous 


trick of thine eye, and a fooliſh hanging of thy 
nether lip, that doth warrant me. If then thou 


be ſon to me, here lies the point ;— Why, being 


ſon to me, art thou ſo pointed at? Shall the bleſ- 


ſed ſunof heaven prove a micher,* and cat black. 


brings to my remembrance an obſervation of a late writer of ſome 
merit, whom the deſire of being witty has betrayed into a like 


thought. Meaning to enforce with great vehemence the mad te- 
merity of young ſoldiers, he remarks, that though Bedlam be 


in the road to Hogſden, it is out of the way to promotion,” 


3 Jon xsox. 
In The More the Merrier, a collection of epigrams, 1608, is the 


following paſſage: : 
. „The camomile ſhall teach thee patience, 
3 « Which thriveth beſt when trodden moſt upon.“ 
Again, in Parafitaſter, or the Fane, a comedy by Marſtor, 1606: 
For indeed, fir, a repreſs'd fame mounts like camomile, the 
more trod down, the more it grows. STEEVENS. | 


The ſtyle immediately ridiculed, is that of Lyly, in his Euphues : 
Though the camomile the more it is trodden and preſſed downe, 


the more it ſpreadeth; yet the violet the oftener it is handled and 


touched, the ſooner it withereth and decayeth, &c. FARMER. 


3 Shall the bleſſed ſun of beaven—] Thus the firſt quarto. In 
the ſecond quarto, 1599, the word /un was changed to /n, which 
conſequently is the reading of the ſubſequent quartos and the 
folio: and ſo I ſuſpect the author wrote. The orthography of 
theſe two words was formerly ſo unſettled, that it is often from the 
context alone one can determine which is meant. MaLoNE. 


a micher, ] i. e. truant; to mich is to lurk out of fight, 2 
nedge-creeper. WARBURTON. | 

The alluſion is to a truant boy, who unwilling to go to ſchool, 
and afraid to go home, lurks in the fields, and picks wild fruits. 

| | | YE Joh xsox. 

In A Comment on the Ten Commandments, printed at London in 
1493, by Richard Pynſon, I find the word thus uſed : | 
They make Goddes houſe a den of theyves ; for commonly 
in ſuch feyrs and markets, whereſoever it be holden, ther ben 
many they ves, michers, and cutpurſe,”” _ | 
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berries? a queſtion not to be aſłæ' d. Shall the ſon 
of England prove a thief, and take purſes? a queſ- 
tion to be aſk'd. There is a thing, Harry, which 
thou haſt often heard of, and it is known to many 


in our land by the name of pitch: this pitch, as 25 | {oh 
ancient writers do report, doth defile; 5 ſo doth the = 
company thou keepeſt: for, Harry, now I do not | I 
ſpeak to thee in drink, but in tears; not in plea- [10 
ſure, but in paſſion; not in words only, but in — ma 


woes alſo :—And yet there is a virtuous man, whom _ 1 
[ have often noted in thy company, but I know not 1 
his name. | 8 no 
P. Hen. What manner of man, an it like your 
majeſty ? 5 1 
Far. A good portly man, i'faith, and a corpu- 
lent; of a cheerful look, a pleaſing eye, and a moſt ; 
noble carriage; and, as I think, his age ſome fifty, — 
or, by'r-lady, inclining to threeſcore ; and now I 
remember me, his name is Falſtaff: if that man 
ſhould be lewdly given, he deceiveth me; for, 


— II" IN I 
= 


rr 
. 


Again, in Te Devil's Charter, 1607: 
| « Pox on him, micher, I'll make him pay for it.“ 
Again, in Lyly's Mother Bombie, 1594 : V | 
« How like a micher he ſtands, as though he had truanted from | Fl 
honeſty.” N | | | $5 | 
Ana, in the old Morality of FHycke Scorner : | 411 
6 Wanton wenches and alſo michers.” STEEVENS. | | 
A micher, I believe, means only a lurking thief diſtinguiſhed | 4 
from one more daring. Lambard in his Eirenarcha, 1610, p. 186. | 
ſpeaking of the powers which may be exerciſed by one juſtice, ſays, | 7: 
he may charge the conſtables to arreſt ſuch as ſhall be ſuſpected to 1 
be “ draw-latches, waſtors, or robertſmen, that is to ſay, either | | 15 
niching or mightie theeves, for the meaning muſt remaine howſo- | 1 
ever the word be gone out of uſe.” Run. . 
5 this pitch, as ancient writers do report, doth defile ;] Al- I 
luding to an ancient ballad beginning : 1. 
«« Who toucheth pitch muſt be del. STEEveNs. 
Or perhaps to Lyly's Euphues : | 
« He that toucheth pitch ſhall be deled. Hor Writs, 
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Harry, I ſee virtue in his looks. If then the tree 5 


may be known by the fruit, as the fruit by the tree, 
then, peremptorily I ſpeak it, there is virtue in that 
Falſtaff: him keep with, the reſt baniſh. And 
tell me now, thou naughty varlet, tell me, where 
| haſt thou been this mont?! = 7 
Pi. Hen. Doſt thou ſpeak like a king? Do thou 
ſtand for me, and I'll play my father. 
Fa. Depoſe me? if thou doſt it half ſo gravely, 
ſo majeſtically, both in word and matter, hang 
me up by the heels for a rabbet- ſucker, or a poul- 
ter's hare. 3 HR 
P. H x. Well, here I am ſet. 
Far. And here I ſtand :—judge, my maſters, 
P. Hen. Now, Harry? whence come you? 
Far. My noble lord, from Eaſtcheap. 


6 [Tf then the tree &c.] Sir T. Hanmer reads /F then the 


fruit may be known by the tree, as the tree by the fruit, &c. and his 


emendation has been adopted in the late editions. The old reading 


is, I think, well ſupported by Mr. Heath, who obſerves, that 
« Virtue is conſidered as the fruit, the man as the tree; con- 
ſequently the old reading muſt be right. If then the tree may be 
known by the fruit, as the fruit by the tree, —that is, If I can 
judge of the man by the virtue I ſee in his looks, he muſt be a 
virtuous man.” MALONRE. Irs | 


I am afraid here is a profane alluſion to the 33d verſe of the 
12th chapter of St. Matthew. SrEEVENS. 
7 


is in comparing himſelf to ſomething thin and little. So a paul. 
rerer's hare; a hare hung up by the hind legs without a ſkin, is 
long and ſlender. JoansoN. | 


Dr. Johnſon is right: for in the account of the ſerjeant's feaſt 


by Dugdale, in his Orig. Juridiciales, one article is a dozen of 


rabbet-ſuckers. 

Again, in Lyly's Endymion, 1591: I prefer an old coney 
before a rabbet-/ucker,” Again, in The Tryal of Chivalry, 1599: 
cc a bountiful benefactor for ſending thither ſuch rabve!- 


fuckers," 


rabbet-ſucker, &c.] Is, I ſuppoſe, a ſacking rabbet. The jeſt 
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P. Hen. The complaints I hear of thee are 
grievous. N . ? 
Far. *Sblood, my lord, they are falſe :—nay, 


[11 tickle ye for a young prince, i' faith. 


P. H v. Sweareſt thou, ungracious boy? hence- 
forth ne'er look on me. Thou art violently carried 
away from grace: there is a devil haunts thee, in 
the likeneſs of a fat old man: a tun of man * is thy 
companion. Why doſt thou converſe with that 
trunk of humours, that bolting-hutchꝰ of beaſtli- 
neſs, that ſwoln parcel of dropſies, that huge bom- 
bard of ſack,* that ſtuff d cloak-bag of guts, that 
roaſted Manningtree ox* with the pudding in his 


A poulterer was formerly written—a poulter, and ſo the old copies 
of this play. Thus, in Pierce Pennileſſe his Supplication to the 
Devil, 1595: We muſt have our tables furniſht like poulters' 
alles.” STEEVENS, | f | 


8 —— a tun of man—] Dryden has tranſplanted this image 
into his Mac Flectnoe: 23 + 
« A tun of man in thy large bulk is writ, | 
* Yet ſure thou'rt but a kilderkin of wit.” STzzvens, 
9 | 
the meal is bolted, STEEVENS 
hat huge bombard of ſack, ] A bombard is a barrel. 
So, in The Tempeſt : ** 


his liquor,” STEEVENS. 


3 — — Manningtree ox —] Manningtree in Eſſex, and the neigh- 


bourhood of it, are famous for richneſs of paſture. The farms 
thereabouts are chiefly tenanted by graziers, Some ox of an unuſual 
ſize was, I ſuppoſe, roaſted there on an occaſion of public feſtivity, 
or expoſed for money to publick ſhow. | 
This place likewiſe appears to have been noted for the intem- 
perance of its inhabitants. So, in Neves from Hell, brought by the 
Devil's Carrier, by Tho. Decker, 1606: you ſhall have 
a ſlave eat more at a meale than ten of the guard ; and drink more 
in two days, than all Marningtree does at a Whitſun-ale.” 


STEEVENS., 


It appears from Heywood's Apology for Actor, 1612, that Man- 
wingtree formerly enjoyed the privilege of fairs, by exhibiting a 
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bolting-hutch—] Is the wooden receptacle into which 


like a foul bombard that would ſhed 
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belly, that reverend vice, that grey iniquity, that 
father rufhan, that vanity in years?“ Wherein is 
he good, but to taſte ſack and drink it? wherein 
neat and cleanly, but to carve a capon and eat it? 
wherein cunning,* but in craft? wherein crafty, but 
in villainy? wherein villainous, but in all thing? 
wherein worthy, but in nothing? 8 
Far. I would, your grace would take me with 
you; Whom means your grace? 


P. Hen. That villainous abominable misleader 


of youth, Falſtaff, that old white-bearded Satan. 
Far. My lord, the man I know. 
P. Hen. I know, thou doſt. 


certain number of ſage-plays yearly. See alſo The choofing of 


Valentines, a poem by Thomas Naſhe, MS. in the Library of the 


Inner Temple, No. 538, Vol. XLIII : 
e or ſee a play of ſtrange moralitie, 
« Shewen by bachelrie of Manning tree, 5 
«« Whereto the countrie franklins flock-meale ſwarme.“ 


Again, in Decker's Seven deadly Sinnes of London, 1607 : „Cru- 
elty has got another part to play; it is acted like the old morals at 


Manning-tree. In this ſeaſon of feſtivity, we may preſume it was 
cuſtomary to roaſt an ox whole. Huge volumes, (ſays Oſborne 
in his Adwice to his Son,) like the ox roafted whole at Bartholomew 
Fair, may proclaim plenty of labour and invention, but afford leſs 


bl 


of what is delicate, ſavoury, and well concocted, than ſmaller 


MaLoNE. 


pieces. 
2 — that reverend vice, that grey iniquity, ——that vanity in 


years ?] The Vice, Iniquity, and Vanity, were perſonages exhibited 
in the old moralities. MaLons. | : 


3 -——cuniing,| Cunning was not yet debaſed to a bad mean- 
ing; it ſignified &zowwing, or ſtilful, Jon nsoN. pe 
4 tale me with you;] That is, go no faſter than I can fol- 


low you. Let me know your meaning. JoHNns0N, 
_ Lyly, in his Endymion, ſays : © Tuſh, tuſh, neighbours, ale me 
abith y. FARMER. | | 
The expreſſion is ſo common in the old plays, that ic is unne- 
ceſſary to introduce any more quotations in ſupport of it. 
| „ N STEEVENS 
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Far. But to ſay, I know more harm of him 
than in myſelf, were to ſay more than I know. 


That he is old, (the more the pity,) his white hairs 


do witneſs it: but that he is (ſaving your reve- 
rence,) a whoremaſter, that I utterly deny. If ſack 


and ſugar be a fault, God help the wicked! If to be 


old and merry be a ſin, then many an old hoſt that 
I know, is damn'd: if to be fat be to be hated, then 


Pharaoh's lean kine are to be loved. No, my good 


lord; baniſh Peto, baniſh Bardolph, baniſh Poins: 
but for ſweet Jack Falſtaff, kind Jack Falſtaff, true 
Jack Falſtaff, valiant Jack Falſtaff, and therefore 
more valiant, being as he is, old Jack Falſtaff, ba- 


5 If ſack and ſugar be a fault,] Sack with ſugar was a favourite 


liquor in Shakſpeare's time. In a letter deſcribing __ Eliza- 
beth's entertainment at Killingworth caſtle, 1575, by R. L. 


[Langham] bl. 1. 12mo. the writer ſays, (p. 86,) “ ſipt I no more 


fack and ſugar than I do malmzey, I ſhould not bluſh ſo much a 
dayz az I doo.“ And in another place, deſcribing a minſtrel, who, 
being ſomewhat iraſcible, had been offended at the company, he 
adds: „ at laſt, by ſum entreaty, and many fair woords, with act 
and ſugar, we ſweeten him again.” P. 52. 3 5 

In an old MS. book of the chamberlain's account belonging to 


the city of Worceſter, I alſo find the following article, which 
_ out the origin of our word /ackh, | Fr. ſec.] via. — Anno 
liz. xxxiiij. [1592] Item, For a gallon of clarett wyne, and 


feck, and a pound of /ugar, geven to fir John Ruſſell, 11. s.”” 
This Sir John Ruſſell, I believe, was their repreſentative in par- 
liament, or at leaſt had proſecuted ſome ſuit for them at the 
court, In the ſame book is another article, which illuſtrates the 
hiſtory of the ſtage at that time, viz. A. Eliz. xxxiiij. Item, 
 Beſtowed upon the queen's trumpeters and players, 111. Ib.“ | 
Percy. 


This liquor is likewiſe mentioned in Monfieur Thomas, by 


Beaumont and Fletcher, 1639, and in The Wild Goofe Chaſe of 
the ſame authors: 
8 You ſhall find us at the tavern, 
| « Lamenting in /ack and ſugar for your loſſes. 
Again, in Northward Hoe, 1607: 
„ uſe not to be drunk with act and ſugar.” STEEVENS. 
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niſh not him thy Harry's company, baniſh not him 
thy Harry's company ; baniſh plump Jack, and 
baniſh all the world. | 


P. Hav. I do, I will. IA knocking heard. 


[ Exeunt Hoſteſs, Francis, and BAR Dolph. 


Re-enter BARDOLPH, running. 


Bax b. O, my lord, my lord; the ſheriff, with 
a moſt monſtrous watch, is at the door. 


Fal. Out, you rogue! play out the play: I have 
much to ſay in the behalf of that Falſtaff. 15 


Re-enter Hoſteſs, haſtily. 


Fa.. Heigh, heigh! the devil rides upon a fiddle- 


ſtick:* What's the matter? . 
Hosr. The ſheriff and all the watch are at the 
door: they are come to ſearch the houſe ; Shall I 
let them in? DO ET Rs „ 
Fa L. Doſt thou hear, Hal? never call a true 


piece of gold, a counterfeit: thou art eſſentially 
mad, without ſeeming ſo. „ 


62 fddle-ftick:) I ſuppoſe this phraſe 1s proverbial, It 


occurs in The Humorous Lieutenant of Beaumont and Fletcher: 


66 for certain, gentlemen, 
« The fiend rides on a fiddle-ſtick.”” STEEVENS. 


— 
4 


am not ſure that I underſtand this ; romp Perhaps Falſtaff means 
to ſay, We muſt now look to ourſelves ; never call that which 1s 


real danger, fictitious or imaginary, If you do, you are a mad- 


man, though you are not reckoned one. Should you admit the 
ſheriff to enter here, you will deſerve that appellation. —The firſt 
words, however, ** Never call,” &c. may allude, not to real and 


imaginary danger, but to the ſubſequent words only, /ential and 
ſeeming madneſs, MaLoNns., 


SIS oa 5,3 x 


— 
2.22 


mad,] Old copies - nade. Corrected by Mr. Rowe. 1 


hd „ 


— 
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P. Hen. And thou a natural coward, without in- 


ſtinct. 15 
Far. I deny your major: if you will deny the 


ſheriff, ſo;“ if not, let him enter: if I become not 
* 


a cart as well as another man, a plague on my bring- 

ing up! I hope, I ſhall as ſoon be ſtrangled with a 

halter, as another. Ga Is 
P. Hen, Go, hide thee behind the arras ;%—the 


I dey your major: if you will deny the ſheriff, J.;] Falstaff 


clearly intends a quibble between the principal officer of a cor- 
oration, now called a mayor, to whom the Seriꝶ is generally next 
in rank, and one of the parts of a logical propoſition. Ri rsox. 


| To render this ſuppoſition probable, it ſhould be proved that the 
mayor of a corporation was called in Shakſpeare's time ma-jor. 


That he was not called fo at an earlier period, appears from ſeveral 
old books, . others from The Hiftory of Edaward V. annexed 


to Hardynge's Chronicle, 1543, where we find the old ſpelling was 
naire Ray beeyng at f 3 haveryng at the bower, — for the 
naire and aldermen of London.“ Fol. 307, b.—If it ſhall be ob- 
jected, that afterwards the ere eee was changed to ma-jor, 
the following couplet in Jordan's Poems (no date, but printed about 
1661,) may ſerve to ſhow that it is very unlikely that ſhould have 
been the caſe, the pronunciation being at the Reſtoration the ſame 
as it is now: | | | | . 
- and the major 885 RO Fes 
Shall juſtle zealous Iſaac from the chaire. MaLone. 


Major is the Latin word, and occurs, with the requiſite pro- 


nunciation, as a diſſyllable, in King Henry VI. Part I. (tolio 
edition): = | 5 | 8355 
« Major, farewell; thou doſt but what thou may'ſt.“ 

7 x ron, 
Hide thee behind the arrat;] The bulk of Falſtaff made 
him not the fitteſt to be concealed behind the hangings, but every 
E ſacrifices ſomething to the ſcenery, If Falſtaff had not been 
i 


den, he could not have been found aſleep, nor had his pockets 
ſearched. Joh xNxSOR. | | | 


When arras was firſt brought into England, it was ſuſpended on 
ſmall hooks driven into the bare walls of houſes and caſtles. But 
this practice was ſoon diſcontinued; for after the damp of the 
ſtone or brickwork had been found to rot the tapeſtry, it was fixed 
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reſt walk up above. Now, my maſters, for a true 
face, and good conſcience. of 
Far.. Both which I have had: but their date is 
out, and therefore I'll hide me. 
[ Exeunt all but the Prince and Porxs. 


P. Hu x. Call in the ſheriff. — 


Enter Sheriff, and Carrier. 


Now, maſter ſheriff; what's your will with me? 
Shes. Firſt, Pardon me, my lord. A hue and 

. cry 

1 | | Hath follow'd certain men into this houſe, 

ö P. Hz x. What men? 


Sts. One of them 1s well known, my gracious : 
lord; 


on frames of wood at ſuch a diſtance from the wall, as prevented | 
the latter from being injurious to the former. In old houſes there- 
fore, long before the time of Shakſpeare, there were large ſpaces } 
left between the arras and the walls, ſufficient to contain even oe 
of Falſtaff's bulk. Such are thoſe which Fantome mentions in , 
The Drummer. Again, in The Bird in a Cage, 1633: 
Does not the arras laugh at me? it takes methinks, 
« Kat. It cannot chooſe, there's one behind doth tickle it.“ 


1 | | Again, in Northward Hoe, 1607: but ſoftly as a gen- = | 
$ tleman courts a wench behind the arras.” Again, in King Join, | 
Act IV. fc. i: 


« Heat me theſe i irons hot, and look thou ſtand 
« Within the arras.” © 
In Much Ado about Nothing, Borachio ſays, „ whipp'd me 


behind the arras. Polonius 1s killed behind the arras. See like- 0 
wiſe Holinſhed, Vol. III. p. 94. See alſo my note on the 
ſecond ſcene of the firſt Act of King Richard II. p. 204. 
1 SrEEVEXS. 1 
; os | So, in Brathwaite's Survey of Hiſtories, 1614: Pyrrhus, to pr 


terrific Fabius, commanded his guard to pres an elephant behind 
the arras,.” MALONE. 


1 —zy gracious /ord;] We have here, I believe, another 
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A croſs fat man. 


CAR. As fat as butter. 

P. Hv. The man, I do aſſure you, is not here; + 
For I myſelf at this time have employ'd him. 
And, ſheriff, I will engage my word to thee, 
That I will, by to-morrow dinner-time, 
Send him to anſwer thee, or any man, 

For any thing he ſhall be charg'd withal: 
And ſo let me entreat you leave the houſe. 


Se. I will, my lord: There are two gentle- 
men 
Have in this robbery loſt three hundred marks. 


P. Hey. It may be ſo: if he have robb'd theſe 


. men, 
He ſhall be anſwerable; and ſo, farewell. 
SuER. Good night, my noble lord. 
P. Hey. I think, it is good morrow ; Is it not? 
SER. Indeed, my lord, I think it be two o'clock. 
[ Exeunt Sheriff and Carrier. 


p. Hex. This oily raſcal is known as well as 


Paul's. Go, call him forth. 


playhouſe intruſion. Strike out the word gr acious, and the metre 
becomes perfect; 
P. Hen, What men? 
8 One of them is well known, my lord. 
STEEVENSs 
3 As fat as butter.) J ſuppoſe our author, 1 to complete the verſe, 
originally wrote— | 
A man as fat as butter, STEEVENS. 


4 The man, 1 do aſſure you, is not here;] Every reader muſt re- 
gret that Shakſpeare would not give himſelf the trouble to furniſh 
ras Henry with ſome more pardonable excuſe ; without obliging 

im to have recourſe to an abſolute falſehood, and that too uttered 
under the ſanction of ſo ſtrong an aſſurance. STEEVENS, 
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Polxs. Falſtaff !\—faſt aſleep behind the arras, 


and ſnorting like a horſe. 


P. Hen. Hark how hard he fetches breath: 
Search his pockets. [Poins ſearches. | What haſt 
thou found ? 5 | 
Polxs. Nothing but papers, my lord. 
P. Hex. Let's ſee what they be: read them. 
Polxs. Item, A capon, 2s. 2d. 
Item, Sauce, 4d. 


Item, Sack, two gallons, 5s. 8d.“ 


5 Poins, Falſtaff ! &c.] This ſpeech, in the old copies, is given 
to Peto. It has been transferred to Poins on the ſuggeſtion of Dr. 


Johnſon. Pero is again printed elſewhere for Poins in this play, 


probably from a P. only being uſed in the MS. What had Peto 
done, (Dr. Johnſon obſerves,) to be truſted with the plot n 


Falſtaff? Poins has the Prince's confidence, and is a man of cou- 


rage. This alteration clears the whole difficulty; they all retired 
but Poins, who, with the Prince, having only robbed the robbers, 
had no need to conceal himſelf from the travellers.” MaLoxx. 


act, two gallons, 55. 8d.] It appears from Peacham's 
Worth of a Penny, that ſack was not many years after Shakſpeare's 


death, about two ſhillings a quart. If therefore our author had 
followed his uſual practice of attributing to former ages the modes 


of his own, the charge would have been here 16s. Perhaps he ſet 
down the price at random. He has, however, as a learned friend 
obſerves to me, fallen into an anachroniſm, in furniſhing his tavern 


in Eaſtcheap with ſack in the time of King Henry IV. «© The 


wvintners ſold no other ſacks, muſcadels, malmſies, baſtards, 


alicants, nor any other wines but white and claret, till the 33d year 


of King Henry VIII. 1543, and then was old Parr 60 years of age. 
All thoſe ſweet wines were ſold till that time at the apothecary's, 
for no other uſe but for medicines.” Taylor's Life of Thomas 
Parr, 4to. Lond. 1635. If therefore Falſtaff got drunk with 
ſack 140 tar before the above date, it could not have been at 


Mrs. Quickly's.“ | | 


For this information I am indebted to the Reverend Dr. Stock, 
the accurate and learned editor of Demoſthenes. | 

Since this note was written, I have learnt from a paſſage in 
Florio's Firft Fruites, 1578, with which I was furniſhed by the late 
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Item, Anchovies, and ſack after ſupper, 28. 6d. 
Item, Bread, a halfpenny. 1 


P. Hen. O monſtrous! but one half-pennyworth 
of bread to this intolerable deal of ſack What 


there is elſe, keep cloſe; we'll read it at more ad- 
vantage: there let him ſleep till day. I'll to the 


court in the morning: we muſt all to the wars, and 
thy place ſhall be honourable. I'll procure this 


fat rogue a charge of foot; and, I know, his death 


will be a march of twelve-ſcore.* The money ſhall 


Reverend Mr. Bowle, that fact was at that time but ſixpence a 
quart. * Claret wine, red and white, is ſold for five pence the 
quart, and /acke for ſixpence: muſcadel and malmſey for eight.“ 


Twenty years afterwards ſack had probably riſen to eight pence or 
eight pence halfpenny a quart, ſo that our author's computation is 


very exact. MALONE. | 
5 I know, his death will be a march of twelve. ſcore.] i. e. 


It will Kill him to march ſo far as twelve-ſcore yards. Jon ngsoN. 


Ben Jonſon uſes the ſame expreſſion in his Sejarzs : 
| That look'd for ſalutations zwelve-/core off. 
Again, in Weſtward Hoe, 1606: „ 
5 „I'll get me 7welve-ſcore off, and give aim.“ 


Again, in an ancient MS. play, entitled, The Second Maiden s 


| Tragedy 2 | | 
«© _—— not one word near it; 
There was no ſyllable but was :welve-/core off. 


STEEVENS. 


That is, twelve ſcore fret; the Prince quibbles on the word 
fut, which ſignifies a meaſure, and the infantry of an army. I can- 


not conceive why Johnſon ſuppoſes that he means twelve ſcore yards; 


he might as well extend it to twelve ſcore miles. M. Mason, 


Dr. Johnſon ſuppoſed that twelve ſcoreꝰ meant twelve ſcore 


yards, becauſe that was the common phraſeology of the time. 
When archers talked of ſending a ſhaft fourteer ſcore, they meant 
fourteen ſcore yards. So, in The Merry Wives of Windfor : * This 
boy will carry a letter twenty miles, as eaſily as a cannon will ſhoot 
point-blank twelve ſcore. See alſo King Henry IV. P. II. I have 
therefore great doubts whether the equivoque pointed out by Mr, 
Maſon was intended. If not, Mr. Pope's interpretation [twelve- 
ſcore foot] is wrong, and Dr. Johnſon's right. ALONE, 
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be paid back again with advantage. Be with me 
betimes in the morning ; and ſo good morrow, 
Poins. 


 Poixs. Good morrow, good my lord. ¶ Excunt. 


Aer m. sen . 
Bangor. A Room in the Archdeacon's Houſe. 


Enter HoTspur, WorctsTER, MoRTIMER, and 
GLENDOWIR. 


Mor. Theſe promiſes are fair, the parties ſure, 
And our induction“ full of proſperous hope. 


Hor. Lord Mortimer, and couſin Glendower,— 
Will you fit down? 
And, uncle Worceſter :—A plague upon it? 
I have forgot the map. 


_ GLEND. No, here it is. 

Sit, couſin Percy; fit, good couſin Hotſpur : 
For by that name as oft as Lancaſter FE 
Doth ſpeak of you, his cheek looks pale; and, with 
A riſing figh, he wiſheth you in heaven. | 


Twelve -ſeare always means ſo many yards and not freer, There 
is not the ſmalleſt reaſon to * that Shakſpeare meant an) 
quibble. Dovce. 

6 indudtion—] That! is, entrance; beginning. 
Joh xsox. 
An iaduction was anciently ſomething introductory to a play. 

Such is the buſineſs of the Tinker previous to the performance of 

The Taming of a Shrew. Shakſpeare often uſes the word, which | 

his attendance on the theatres might have familiarized to his © con- 
ception. Thus, in King Richard III. | 
Plots have I laid, indudtions dangerous. STEEVENS. 


ſpeare had pro 
and transferred its appearance to the time of Owen's nativity. 


the top of them. Hanwmes. 
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Hor. And you in hell, as often as he hears 


Owen Glendower ſpoke of. 


 Grxwp. I cannot blame him: at my nativity,” 
The front of heaven was full of fiery ſhapes, 


Of burning creſſets; and, at my birth, 


The frame and the foundation of the earth 


Shak'd like a coward, TY 
Hor. Why, ſo it would have done 


At the ſame ſeaſon, if your mother's cat had 


But kitten'd, though yourſelf had ne'er been born. 


GLenp. I fay, the earth did ſhake when I was 
born. 5 | 


7 at my nativity, &c.] Moſt of theſe prodigies appear to 
have been invented by Shakſpeare. Holinſhed ſays only : <* mage 
wonders happened at the nativity of this man ; for the ſame night 


he was born, all his father's horſes in the ſtable were found to ſtand 


in blood up to their bellies.” STEzveNs., | | 


In the year 1402, a blazing ſtar appeared, which the Welſh barde 


repreſented as portending good fortune to Owen Glendower. Shak- 
bably — an account of this ſtar in ſome chronicle, 


| | MALONE. 

B Of burning creſſets;] A creſſet was a great light ſet upon a 
beacon, light-houſe, or watch tower: from the French word 
croifſette, a little croſs, becauſe the beacons had anciently croſſes on 


The ſame word occurs in Hiftriomaſtix, or the Player whipt, 
1610; 8 3 | | g 
* Come Creſſida, my cre/ct-light, _ 

| Thuy face doth ſhine both day and night.“ 

In the reign of Elizabeth, Holinſhed ſays: The countie Pala- 
tine of Rhene was conveied by cre/ez-light, and torch- light, to Sir 


T. Greſham's houſe in Biſhopſgate-ſtreet. Again, in The flately 


Moral of the Three Lords of London, 1 590 : 
| « Watches in armour, triumphs, cre/et-lights.” 
The creſſet-ligbis were lights fixed on a moveable frame or croſs, 


like a turnſtile, and ware carried on poles, in proceſſions. I have 


ſeen them repreſented in an ancient print from Van Velde. See 


| alſo a wooden cut in Vol. VII. p. 146. STEEVENS, 
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Hor. And 1 ſay, the earth was not of my mind, 
If you ſuppoſe, as fearing you it ſhook. 


GLE VD. The heavens were all on fire, the earth 
| did tremble. 


Hor. O, then the earth ſhook to ſee the heavens 
on fire, 
And not in fear of your nativity. 
' Piſeaſed nature? oftentimes breaks forth 
In ſtrange eruptions : oft the teeming earth 
Is with a kind of cholick pinch'd and vex'd. 
By the impriſoning of unruly wind _ 


Within her womb; which, for enlargement Kii 5 ſ 
Shakes the old beldame earth, and e doun " 
# 
9 Diſeaſed aa The poet has here taken, Gol the; per- 
verſeneſs and contrariouſneſs of Hotſpur's temper, an opportunity 
of raiſing his character, by a very rational and 0 con- =D 
futation of ſuperſtitious error. Joh xsox. p 
n oft the teeming earth | I, 


Is ewwitha kind of cholick pinch'd as; vex d 
By the impriſoning of unruly wind | 
Within her womb; which, for enlargement flriving, 
Shakes he old Fi earth „] So, in our author's Venus and TT 
Adonis. : 
As when the ind, impriſon'd in the ground, 
* Struggling for paſſage, earth's foundation cakes, 
„Which with cold terrours doth men's minds confound.” 
The ſame thought is found in Spenſer's Faery Rueen, B. III. c. ix: 
9 like as a boyſt'rous wind, 
« Which in th' earth's hollow caves hath long been hid, 
And, ſhut up faſt within her priſens blind, 
« Makes the huge element a gainſt her kind 
6 To move, IF tremble, as 7 were a haſt, 
«©. Untill that it an iſſue forth may find; | 
Then forth it breakes; and with his furious blaſt 5 
«« Confounds both land and ſeas, and ſkyes doth overcaſt,” 
So alſo in Drayton's Legend of Pierce Gaweſton, I 594: 
As when within the ſoft and ſpongie ſoy 
The wind doth pierce the entrails of the earth, 
„ Where Hurlyburly with a reſtleſs coyle | 
** Shakes all the e — iſſue forth,” &c. 
MALONE, 
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Steeples, and moſs-grown towers.“ At your birth, 
Our grandam earth, having this diſtemperature, 
In paſſion ſhook. 


GLEND. Couſin, of many men 
] do not bear theſe croſſings. Give me leave 
To tell you once again,—that, at my birth, 
The front of heaven was full of fiery ſhapes ; 
The goats ran from the mountains, and the herds 
Were ſtrangely clamorous to the frighted fields.4 


Beldame 1s not uſed here as a term of contempt, but in the 
ſenſe of ancient mother. Belle age, Fr. Drayton, 1n the 8th ſong 
of his Polyolbion, uſes bel-fire in the ſame ſenſe ; „ 

As his great be/-fire Brute from Albion's heirs it won.“ 
Apain, in the 14th 1 TR 5 
| «« When he his long deſcent ſhall from his be/-Fres bring.“ 
| Beau pere is French for father-in-law, but the word employed 
by Drayton ſeems to have no ſuch meaning. Perhaps be/dame 
originally meant a grandmother, So, in Shakſpeare's Targuin and 
Lucrece | | | 0g 
To ſhow the be/dame daughters of her daughter.“ | 

| ** | SrE EVEN. 

3 —— and topples down 5 

Steeples, and moſs-grown toabert.] To topple is to tumble Sa, 

in Macbeth : | V 
Though caſtles zopp/e on their warders' heads. 

| | | STEEVENS, 


4 The goats ran from the mountains, and the herds 
Were ſtrangely clamorous to the frighted fields. | Shakſpeare ap- 
pears to have been as well opt bond with the rarer phœnomena, 
as with the ordinary appearances of nature. A writer in The 
Philo/aphical Tranſa@ions, No. 207, deſcribing an earthquake in 
Catanea, near Mount Xitna, by which eighteen thouſand perſons 
were deſtroyed, mentions one of the circumſtances that are here 
ſaid to have marked the birth of Glendower: There was a blow, 
as if all the artillery in the world had been diſcharged at once; 
the ſea retired from the town above two miles; the birds flew about 
aſtoniſhed ; the cattle in the fields ran crying.” MaLoNE, Fo 
——to he frighted feelds.] We ſhould read—iz the frighted 
fields. M. MasoN, „„ | Dn 
MN the very next ſcene, zo is uſed where we ſhould at preſent 
Plemzr ;7 x 
He hath more worthy intereſt 7 the ſtate—,'* STEVENS, 


* —— Mn s 
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Theſe ſigns have mark'd me extraordinary; 
And all the courſes of my life do ſhow, 

IJ am not in the roll of common men. 
Where is he living, —clipp'd in with the ſea 


That chides the banks of England, Scotland, 


Wales, 
Which calls me pupil, or hath read to me? 
And bring him out, that is but woman's ſon, 
Can trace me in the tedious ways of art, 
Or hold me pace in deep experiments. 


Hor. I think, there is no man ſpeaks better 
Welſh :— 
| I will to dinner. 


Mokr. Peace, couſin Percy; you will make him 
mad. 


GE vp. I can call ſpirits from the vaſty deep. 


Hor. Why, ſo can I; or ſo can any man: 
But will they come, when you do call for them? 


(LEND. Why, I can teach you, couſin, to com- 


| mand 
The devil. 


Hor. And I can teach thee, cor, to ſhame the 
devil, 


By telling truth; Tell truth, and ſhame the devil.— 


If thou have power to raiſe him, bring him hi- 


ther, 

 AndT'll be ſworn, I have power to ſhame him hence. 

O, while you live, tell truth, and ſhame the devil. 
Mor. Come, come, 

No more of this unprofitable chat. 


END. Three times hath Henry Bolingbroke 
made head 


to ſhame the devil 11 cc Speak PR truth, and ſhame the 
devil was proverbial, See Ray's Proverbs, 163. Rb. 


/ 
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Againſt my power: thrice from the banks of Wye, 
And ſandy-bottom'd Severn, have I ſent him, 
Bootleſs * home, and weather-beaten back. 


Hor. Home without boots, and in foul weather 
| too |! 
How *ſcapes he agues, in the devil's name? A 


GLEND. Come, here's the map; Shall we divide 
our right, 
According to our threefold order ta en? 


Mok. The archdeacon hath divided it“ 
Into three limits, very equally : 
England, from Trent and Severn hitherto,* 

By ſouth and eaſt, is to my part aſſign'd: 

All weſtward, Wales beyond the Severn ſhore, 
And all the fertile land within that bound, 
To Owen Glendower :—and, dear coz, to you 
The remnant northward, lying off from Trent. 
And our indentures tripartite are drawn : 
Which being ſealed interchangeably, _ 

(A buſineſs that this night may execute,) 
To-morrow, couſin Percy, you, and I, 

And my good lord of Worceſter, will ſet forth, 
To meet your father, and the Scottiſh power, 
As 18 appointed us, at Shrewſbury. 

My father W is not t ready yet, 


6 Bootleſs —] Unleſs we read Gol < as a triſy llable, hy. metre 
will be defective. In As you like it—awreftler i 1s apparently to be 
thus pronounced : 

The parts and graces of the wreſiler.” SrkEVERSs. 


Mr. Pope transferred the word him from the former line to 
this: and perhaps he was right, MaLone. | 


7 The archdeacon hath divided it—] The metre is have deficient" 
I ſuppoſe the line originally ran thus : 
The archdeacon hath divided it already. STEEVENS., 


8 England, from Trent and Severn hitherto, ] i. e. to this ſpot 
| (pointing to the map). MAL ONE. 
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Nor ſhall we need his help theſe fourteen days. 
Within that ſpace, [To GLtenp.] you may have 
1 drawn together 5 
Your tenants, friends, and neighbouring gentle- 
men. 
GLtend. A ſhorter time ſhall ſend me to you, 
Fo ESD 1 „ 

And in my conduct ſhall your ladies come: 
From whom you now muſt ſteal, and take no leave; 
For there will be a world of water ſhed, 5 
Upon the parting of your wives and you. 


Hor. Methinks, my moiety, north from Burton 
Y; here,? „ 
In quantity equals not one of yours: 
See, how this river comes me cranking in,“ 
And cuts me, from the beſt of all my land, 
A huge half- moon, a monſtrous cantle out.“ 


9 Methinks, my moiety, north from Burton here,] The diviſion 
is here into three parts.—A moiety was frequently uſed by the 
Writers of Shakſpeare's age, as a portion of any thing, though not 
divided into two equal parts. See a note on King Lear, AR J. 
ſc. iv. MalLoxx. | . | no. 


2 _——cranking i,] Perhaps we ſhould read—crankling. So, 


Drayton in his Polyolbion, ſong 7, ſpeaking of a river, ſays that 
Meander— = w= | 
| «« Hath not ſo many turns, nor crantling nooks as ſhe.” 

| TEE = STEEVENS, 


Mr. Pope reads—crankling, Cranking, however, is right. So, 
in our author's Venus and Adonis: 
30 He cranks and croſſes with a thouſand doubles.” 


3 ——cantle ct.] A cantle is a corner, or piece of any thing, 
in the ſame ſenſe that Horace uſes angulus ; 
| « Ofi angulus ille | 
| «« Proximus arridet !”? 
Canton, Fr, canto, Ital. ſignify a corner. To cantle is a verb 
uſed in Decker's Whore of Babylon, 1607: 


vo That this vaſt globe terreſtrial ſhould be cantled. 


MaLont, 
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I'll have the current in this place damm'd up: 
And here the ſmug and ſilver Trent ſhall run, 
In a new channel, fair and evenly : 
It ſhall not wind with ſuch a deep indent, 
Jo rob me of ſo rich a bottom here. 
GLEeNp. Not wind? it ſhall, it muſt; you ſee, it 
doth. 
Mok. Yea, 
But mark, how he bears his eourfs, and runs me up 
With like advantage on the other fide ; 
Gelding the oppoſed continent as much, 
As on the other ſide it takes from you, 
Wok. Yea, but a little charge will trench kim 
„ 
And on this north fide win this cape of land ; 
And then he runs ſtraight and even. 
Hor. I'll have it ſo; a little charge will do it, 


GLE VD. I will not have it alter'd. 


Hor. Will not you? 

GLevD. No, nor you ſhall not, 

Hor. Who ſhall ſay me nay ? 
GILED. Why, that will I. 

Hor. Let me not underſtand you then,“ 
Speak it in Welſh. 


CIE ND. Ican 2 Engliſh, ed, as well as you; 


The ſubſtantive occurs in Drayton's Palolbim, ſong 1: 
* Rude Neptune cutting in a cantle forth doth take.“ 
Again, in a New T rick to cheat the Devil, 1636: 
LNot ſo much as a cantell of cheeſe or cruſt of bread,” 


STEEVENS. | 


Canton in heraldry i is a corner of the ſhield, Cant of cheeſe 1 is 
now uſed in Pembrokeſhire. Lok r. 


Let me not underſtand you then,] You, an e interpolation, 
deſtructive to the metre, ſhould, I think, be omitted. 
STEEVENS, 


F 
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For I was train'd up in the Engliſh court: 
Where, being but young, I framed to the harp 
Many an Engliſh ditty, lovely well, 


And gave the tongue“ a helpful ornament ; 


A virtue that was never ſeen in you. 


Hor. Marry, and I'm glad of*t with all my heart; 


I had rather be a kitten, and cry—mew, _ 
Than one of theſe ſame metre ballad-mongers: 


I had rather hear a brazen canſtick turn'd,” 


For I was train d up in the Engliſh court e] The real name of 
Owen Glen daauer was Vaughan, and he was originally a barriſter of 


the Middle Temple. STEEVENS. 


Owen Glendower, whoſe real name was Owen ap-Gryffyth 
Vaughan, took the name of Glyndour or Glendewr from the lord- 
ſhip of Glyndourdwy, of which he was owner. He was parti- 
cularly adverſe to the Mortimers, becauſe Lady Percy's nephey, 


Edmund earl of Mortimer, was rightfully entitled to the princi- 


pality of Wales, (as well as the crown of England,) being lineally 


deſcended from Gladys the daughter of Lhewelyn and ſiſter of 
David Prince of Wales, the latter of whom died in the year 1246. 


Owen Glendower himſelf claimed the principality of Wales. 
He afterwards became eſquire of the body to King Richard II, 
with whom he was in attendance at Flint caſtle, when Richard was 


taken priſoner by Henry of Bolingbroke, afterwards King Henry IV. 


Owen Glendower was crowned Prince of Wales in the year 1402, 
and for near twelve years was a very formidable enemy to the 
Engliſh, He died in great diſtreſs in 1415, MaLone. 


6. the tongue —] The Engliſh language. JonnsoN. | 


Glendower means, that he graced his own tongue with the art of 
ſinging. RI TSo cx. : 
J think Dr. Johnſon's explanation the true one, Maroxe. 


7. a brazen canſtick zurn d,] The word candleſtict, which 
deſtroys the harmony of the line, is written canſtict in the quartos, 
98, 1599, and 1608; and ſo it might have been pronounced. 


I 
Howe: and ſeveral of the old writers, conftantly ſpell it in this 


manner. Kit with the canſtict is one of the ſpirits mentioned by 
Reginald Scott, 1584, Again, in The Famous Hiſtory of Thomas 
Stukely, 1605, bl. 1: If he have ſo much as a canſtict, I am a 
traitor,” The noiſe to which Hotſpur alludes, is likewiſe men- 
tioned in 4 New T rick to cheat the Devil, 1636: 
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Ora dry wheel grate on the axle-tree; 


And that would ſet my teeth nothing on edge, 
Nothing ſo much as mincing poetry; 
'Tis like the forc'd gait of a ſhuffling nag. 


GYD. Come, you ſhall have Trent turn'd. 


Hor. I do not care: I'll give thrice ſo much land 


To any well-deſerving friend; 


But, in the way of bargain, mark ye me, 


P11 cavil on the ninth part of a hair. 


Are the indentures drawn? ſhall we be gone? 
GLENVD. The moon ſhines fair, you may away by 


night : 


I'll haſte the writer,“ and, withal, 


« As if you were to lodge in Lothbury, 
«© Where they turn "Ou candleflicks,” | | 

And again, in Ben Jonſon's maſque of Witches Metamorphoſed : 
„From the candle/ticks of Lothbury, 8 
% And the loud pure wives of Banbury,” SrREVENI. 


8 ['ll haſte the auriter,] He means the writer of the articles, 
Por E. 
1 ſuppoſe, to complete the meaſure, we would read: 
[PII in and haſte the auriter; 


for he goes out immediately. 


So, in The Taming of a Shrew :_ 
But I will in, to be reveng'd for this villainy.“ 


Again: 


8 My cake is dough: But 7 "ai in, among the reſt.” 


STEEVENS. 
We ſhould undoubtedly read— 
I'd in, and haſte the writer, and . 


The two ſupplemental words which were ſu uggeſted by Mr. 


Steevens, complete both the ſenſe and metre, and were certainly 
omitted in the firſt copy by the negligence of the tranſcriber or 
printer. Such omiſſions more frequently happen than almoſt any 
other errour of the preſs. The preſent reſtoration is ſapported by 


various other paſſages. So, in Timon of Athens, Act J. le. 1: 


© 1 Lord. Shall we in? 
2 Lord, I'll keep you company. 7 
Again, ibidem, AR V. ſc. i iii: |! 
| “In, and prepare. 
Again, more appoſitely, in K. Richard III. 


« 7'/l i, to urge his hatred more to Clarence.“ Matoxr. 
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Break with your wives of your departure hence: 
I 'am afraid, my daughter will run mad, 


So much ſhe doteth on her Mortimer. [ Exit. 
Mozxr. Fie, couſin ds ! how you croſs my fa- 
ther! 


Hor. I cannot chooſe: ſometimes he angers me, 
With telling me of the moldwarp and the ant, 
Of the dreamer Merlin, and his prophecies; 

And of a dragon, and a finleſs fiſh, 

A clip-wing'd griffin, and a moulten raven, 


A couching lion, and a ramping cat, 
And ſuch a deal of ſkimble-ſkamble ſtuff ® | 
As _ me from my faith. 1 tell you what, — 


1 the moldwarp and the ant,) This alludes to an old pro- 
phecy, which is ſaid to have induced Owen Glendower to take 
arms againſt King Henry. See Hall's Chronicle, fol. 20. Pork. 


So, in The Mirror for Magiſtrates, 1559, Owen Glendower is 
| introduced ſpeaking of himſelf : 
| And for to ſet us hereon more agog, 
A prophet came (a vengeaunce take them all!) 
ws Aiming Henry to be GOgmagegs 
. © Whom Merlyn doth a mouldwarp ever call, 
„ Accurs'd of God, that muſt be brought in thrall, 
« By a wulf, a dragon, and a lyon ſtrong, 
« Which ſhould devide his kingdome them among.” 
The monuld-warp is the mole, ſo called becauſe it renders the 
ſurface of the earth unlevel by the hillocks which it raiſes. 
Anglo-Saxon molde, and aueorpan. STEEVENS. 


So Holinſhed, for he was Shakſpeare's authority: This [the 
diviſion of the realm between Mortimer, Glendower, and Percy, 
was done (as ſome have ſayde) through a fooliſh credite given to a 
voaine prophecie, as though king Henry was the moldewwarpe, curſed 


of God's owne mouth, and they three were the dragon, the lin, 


and the ae, which ſhould divide this realm between them.“ 
| MaLoNE. 


5 ſeimble-ſeamble Auf ME This cant word, formed by re- 
duplication from ſcamble, occurs likewiſe in Taylor the water⸗ 
Poet s Deſcription of a Wanton : 
0 Here sa ſweet deal of /cimb{e-ſcamble fluff.” 


STEVENS: 
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He held me, but laſt night, at leaſt nine hours,? 

In reckoning up the ſeveral devils? names,“ 

That were his lackeys : I cried, N —and well, 
go to, — 

But mark d him not a word. O, he's as tedious 

As is a tired horſe, a railing wife 3 

Worſe than a ſmoky houſe:— I had rather live 


With cheeſe and garlick, in a windmill, far, 
Than feed on cates, and have him talk to me, 


In any ſummerhouſe in Chriſtendom. 


Mokr. In faith, he is a worthy gentleman; ; 
Exceedingly well read, and profited 
In ſtrange concealments; + valiant as a lion, 
And wond'rous affable; and as bountiful 
As mines of India. Shall I tell you, couſin? 
He holds your temper in a high reſpec, 
And curbs himſelf even of his natural ſcope, 


When you do croſs his humour; faith, he does: 


I warrant you, that man is not alive, 

Might ſo have tempted him as you have done, 
Without the taſte of danger and reproof; 

But do not uſe it oft, let me entreat you. 


9 He Bela. me, but /aft night, at leaft nine hours, ] I have inſerted 
the conjunction but, which is wanting in the ancient Copies. 


STEEVENS, 


In reckoning up the ſeveral devils names,] See Reginald Scott's | 


Difcovery of Witchcraft, 1584, Book XV. ch. ii. p. 377, where the 


reader may find his patience as ſeverely exerciſed as that of Hotſpur, 


and on the ſame occaſion, Shakſpeare muſt certainly have ſeen 
this book. STEEVENS. 
3 


R1TSON. 
4 profited | 
In fange concealments ; 51 Skilled in wonderful ſecrets. 
JokNsox. 
Vor. VIII. K k 


2 to,] Theſe two ſenſeleſs monoſyllables ſeem to have 
been added by ſome fooliſh player, purpoſely to deſtroy the meaſure. 
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Wor, In faith, my lord, you are too wilful- 
| bume ;*: >. | | 

And ſince your coming hither, have done enough 

To put him quite beſide his patience. 


You muſt needs learn, lord, to amend this fault : 


Though ſometimes it ſhow greatneſs, courage, 


blood, | 8 
(And that's the deareſt grace it renders you,) 
Yet oftentimes it doth preſent harſh rage, 

| Defect of manners, want of government, 
Pride, haughtineſs, opinion,“ and diſdain : 

The leaſt of which, haunting a nobleman, 
Loſeth men's hearts; and leaves behind a ſtain 
Upon the beauty of all parts beſides, 


Beguiling them of commendation. 
Hor. Well, I am ſchool'd; Good manners be your 
ſpeed! e 


Here come our wives, and let us take our leave. 


| Re-enter GIN DOW TR, with the Ladies. 


Mor. This is the deadly ſpite that angers me. — 


My wife can ſpeak no Englith, I no Welſh. 


$ too cuil ſul- blame;] This is a mode of ſpeech with which 
I am not acquainted. Perhaps it might be read -r wwilful-blunt, 
or 700 wilful-bent; or thus: | | 
Indeed, my lord, you are to blame, too wilful. Joh xsOox. 


I ſuſpect that our author wrote — 
| to avilful-blames 


i. e. you are wilfully 10 blame; the offence you give is meditated, 


deſigned. 


Shakſpeare has ſeveral compounds in which the firſt adjective has 


the power of an adverb. Thus, (as Mr. Tyrwhitt has obſerved,) 


in King Richard III. we meet with childiſb- fooliſh, /en/ele/s-ob- 


ſtinate, and mortal-ſtaring. STEEVENS. 
6 — gpinion,] means here. /clf-opinion, or conceit, M. Masox. 


St 
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GLEYD. My daughter weeps; ſne will not part 
with you, 


She'll be a ſoldier too, ſhe'll to the wars. 


Mor. Good father, tell her, —that ſhe, and my 
aunt Percy, 


Shall follow in your conduct ſpeedily. 


GLENDOWER /peaks to his daughter in Welſh, 
and ſhe anſwers him in the ſame. 
END. She's deſperate here; a peeviſh ſelf- 
will'd harlotry, 
One no perſuaſion * can do good upon. 


[Lady M. ſpeaks to MorTIMER in Welſh. 


Moxr. I underſtand thy looks: that pretty Welſh 
Which thou poureſt down from theſe ſwelling 
heavens,? 
I am too perfect in; and, but for ſhame, 
In ſuch a parley would I anſwer thee. 


[ Lady M. ſpeaks. 
1 underfiand thy kiſſes: and thou mine, 

And that's a feeling diſputation: "fog 

But I will never be a truant, love, 

Till I have learn'd thy language; for thy tongue 
Makes Welſh a as ſweet as ditties highly penn'd, 


53 a peeviſh 2 ill d barlotq,] Capulet, in Romeo and 
Juliet, reproaches his daughter in the ſame terms: 


« A peeviſh ſelf-will'd harlotry it is. RiTs0N, 
One no perſuaſion &c.] A common ellipſis for—One that no 
perſuaſion &c. and ſo the ancient . redundant read. 
STEEVENS» 
9 Which thou poureſi down from theſe ſwelling heavens,] The de- 


of harmony in this line, induces me to ſuppoſe (with Sir T. 
Hanmer) that our author originally wrote— 


Which thou pour'ft down from theſe two ſwelling heavens, 
—_— her eo prominent lips, STEEVENS. 

a feeling diſputation :] i. e. a conteſt of ſenſibility, : a re- 
eiprocation in which we engage on equal terms. ann 


k 2 
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Sung by a fair queen in a ſummer's bower,? 
With raviſhing diviſion, to her lute.“ 


GEV). Nay, if 90 8 melt, then will ſhe run mad. 
[ Lady M. ſpeaks again. 
Mok. O, I am ignorance itſelf in this.“ 


GILEvVp. She bids you 
Upon the wanton ruſhes lay you down, 7 


I Sung by a * queen &e. ] Out author perhaps here intended 


a compliment to Queen Elizabeth, who was a performer on the 


Jute and the virginals. See Sir James Melvil's curious account. 


| Memoirs, folio, p. 50. MaLoNnE, 


+ With raviſhing diviſion, to her lute. F This verſe may ſerve for a 
tranſlation of a line in Horace : 
"5 rataque fœminis 
«© Imbelli cithara carmina divides.” 


It is to no purpoſe that you (Paris) pleaſe the v women n by ſinging 


„ with raviſhing diviſion, to the harp. ore the Commentators, 
and Voſſius on Catullus, p. 239. S. W. | 


 Diwvifions were very uncommon in vocal muſick during the time 
of Shakſpeare. BuRN EY. 


May, if you melt, then will ſhe run mad. ] We might read, to 
complete the verſe : 
Nay, if you melt, why then will fe run mad. STEEVENS, 


O, I am ignorance itſelf in this.] Maſſinger uſes the ſame ex- 
preſſion i in The Unnatural Combat, 1639: 

1 in this you ſpeak, ſir, 

1 am ignorance itſelf. nan, 


| 8 She bids you 
Upon the wanton ruſhes lay you dbaun, ] It was the cuſtom in 


this country, for many ages, to ſtrew the floors with raiſes, as we 


now cover them with carpets. Joh NvSON. 


It ſhould have been obſerved in a note, that the old copies read 
on, not zpon. This ſlight emendation was made by Mr. Steevens. 

I am now, however, inclined to adhere to the original reading, 
and would print the line as it ſtands in the old copy: 

She bids you on the wanton ruſhes lay you down. 
We have ſome other lines in theſe plays as irregular as this. 
MaLoNE. 
We have; but there is the ſtrongeſt reaſon for ſuppoſing ſuch 


irregularities aroſe from the badneſs of the playhouſe — or the 


carcielineſa of printers. STE EEVENS. 
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And reſt your gentle head upon her lap, 

And ſhe will ſing the ſong that pleaſeth you, 
And on your eyelids crown the god of ſleep,“ 
Charming your blood with pleaſing heavineſs; 
Making ſuch difference *twixt wake and ſleep,? 
As is the difference betwixt day and night, 

The hour before the heavenly-harneſs'd team 
Begins his golden progreſs in the eaſt. 


Moxrz. With all my heart I'll fit, and hear her ſing: 
By that time will our book, I think, be drawn. 


8 And on your eyelids crown the god of ſleep, ] The expreſſion is 
fine; intimating, that the god of ſleep ſhould not only /r on his eye- 
lids, but that he ſhould /t crown'd, that is, pleaſed and delighted. 

WARBURTONs 
The ſame image (whatever idea it was meant to convey) occurs 
in Beaumont and Fletcher's Philaſter : 
_ who ſhall take up his lute, 
And touch it till he crown a ſilent ſleep 
1% Upon my eyelid.” STEEVENS. 7 

The image is certainly a ſtrange one; but I do not ſuſpet any 
corruption of the text. The god of ſleep is not only to fit on 
Mortimer's eyelids, but to fit crowned, that is, with ſovereign 
dominion. So, in Twelfth Night : i 
| « Him will I tear out of that cruel eye, 

« Where he fits crowned in his maſter's ſpite,” 

Again, in our poet's 114th Sorret: | 

Or whether doth my mind, being crowr'd with you, 
« Drink up the monarch's plague, this flattery?“ 

Again, in Romeo and Juliet. | | 

VU pon his brow ſhame is aſham'd to fit, 

« For 'tis a throne, where honour may be crown'd 
Sole monarch of the univerſal earth.“ | 
Again, in King Henry V: 1 
« As if allegiance in their boſoms ſat, | 
* Crowned with faith and conſtant loyalty.” MaLone. 


9 Making ſuch difference 'twixt wake and ſleep,] She will lull 
you by her ſong into ſoft tranquillity, in which you ſhall be ſo 
near to ſleep as to be free from perturbation, and ſo much awake 
as to be ſenſible of pleaſure; a ſtate partaking of ſleep and wake- 
fulneſs, as the twilight of night and day. Joanson. 

ur boo},| Our paper of conditions. JOHNSON, . 
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6IExD. Do fo; | | 

And thoſe muſicians that ſhall play to you, 

Hang in the air a thouſand leagues from hence; 

Let ſtraight they ſhall be here: fit, and attend. 

Hor. Come, Kate, thou art perfect in lying down: 

Come, quick, quick; that I may lay my head in 
thy lap. _ 33 

 Layr P. Go, ye giddy gooſe. 


GIEN DOW ER /peaks ſome Welſh words, 
and then the muſick plays. 


Hor. Now I perceive, the devil underſtands 


Welſh; . | 
And *tis no marvel, he's ſo humorous. 
By'r-lady, he's a good muſician. 
 Layr P. Then ſhould you be nothing but mu- 
ſical; for you are altogether govern'd by humours. 


Lie ſtill, ye thief, and hear the lady ſing in Welſh. 
Hor. 1 had rather hear Lady, my brach, howl in 


--Trifh; -- 


Layy P. Would'ſt thou have thy head broken? 


or., Ne. 


3 And thoſe muſicians that ſhall play to you, 
Hang in the air a thouſand leagues from hence ; 
Yet ftraight they Hall be here:] The old copies—And—, 
De | | | STEEVENS. 
Glendower had before boaſted that he could call ſpirits from the 
vaſty deep; he now pretends to equal power over the ſpirits of the 


air. Sit, ſays he to Mortimer, and, by my power, you ſhall have 


heavenly muſick. The muſicians that ſhall play to you, now hang 
in the air a thouſand miles from the earth: J will ſummon them, 
and they ſhall ſtraight be here. And ſtraight” is the reading of 
the moſt authentick copies, the quarto 1598, and the folio 1623, 
and indeed of all the other ancient editions. Mr, Rowe firſt intro- 
duced the reading et ſtraight, which all the ſubſequent editors 
have adopted ; but the change does not ſeem abſolutely Ty: | 

| | 1 8 | | MaLoxE. 


> >= == 


KING HENRY IV. 503 
Labr P. Then be ſtill. 
Hor. Neither; 'tis a woman's fault.“ 
Lapr P. Now God help thee! 
Hor. To the Welſh lady's bed. 
Labr P. What's that? 
Hor. Peace! ſhe ſings, 


A Welſh Sox ſung by Lady M. 
Hor. Come, Kate, I'll have your ſong too. 
Labr P. Not mine, in good ſooth. 


Hor. Not yours, in good ſooth! Heart, you 
ſwear like a comfit-maker's wife! Not you, in good 
ſooth; and, As true as I live; and, As God ſhall 
mend me; and, As ſure as day: DOR 

And giv'ſt ſuch ſarcenet ſurety for thy oaths, 

As if thou never walk'dſt further than Finſbury. 


4 Neither; lis a woman's fault.] I do not plainly ſee what is a 
woman's fault, Joyunson. | 85 | 

It is a woman's fault, is ſpoken ironically. FARMER. 

This is a proverbial expreſſion, I find it in The Birth of Merlin, 
1662: 5 — | OE Ne 

46 *Trs a avoman's fault: p of this baſhfulneſs.“ 
Again: | | „ 
| H woman's fault, we are ſubje to it, fir.” 
Again, in Greene's Planetomachia, 1585: a woman's faulte, 

to thruſt away that with her little finger, whiche they pull to them 

with both their hands.” | | | | 

[ believe the meaning is this: Hotſpur having declared his re- 
ſolution neither to have his head broken, nor to ſit ſtill, ſlily adds, 
that ſuch is the uſual fault of women; i. e. never to do what they 
are bid or deſired to do. STEEVENS. 


The whole tenor of Hotſpur's converſation in this ſcene ſhows, 
that the ſtillneſs which he here imputes to women as a fault, was 
ſomething very different from ſilence; and that an idea was couched 
under theſe words, which may be better underſtood than explained. — 

He is ſtill in the Welſh lady's bedchamber. WRITE. 


As if thau never walk dſt further than Finſbury. ] Open walks 
KR K 4 | 
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Swear me, Kate, like a lady, as thou art, 

A good mouth- filling oath; and leave in ſooth, 
And ſuch proteſt of pepper-gingerbread, ; 
To velvet-guards,' and ſunday-citizens, 
Come, ſing. 


and fields near Chiſwell-ſtreet, London Wall, by Moorgate; the 

common reſort of the citizens, as appears from many of our ancient 

comedies, I ſuppoſe the verſe originally (but elliptically) ran thus: 
As thou ne er walk'aft further than Finſbury, 

i. e. as / thou ne'er &, STEEVENS, 


ſuch proteſt of pepper-gingerbread,] i. e. proteſtations 


as common as the letters which children learn from an alphabet of 
ginger-bread. What we now call /pice ginger-bread was then 


called pepper ginger-bread. STEEVENS. 


Such proteſtations as are uttered by the makers of el 
MaLoNE, 


Hotſpur had juſt told his wife that ſhe . /avore like a comfit- 


maker's wife; ſuch protefts therefore of pepper ginger-bread, as 
In foath, '? &c, were to be left to perſons | of that claſs. 
ir 


* whom, ] To ſuch as have their clothes adorned 


with ſhreds of velvet, which was, I ſuppoſe, the finery of 


cockneys. JoHNns0N, 


„The cloaks, doublets, &c. ifays Stubbs, in his Anatomie of 


Abuſes) were guarded with velvet guards, or elſe laced with coſtly 

lace.” Speaking of women's gowns, he adds: „ they muſt be 

guarded with great guard of velvet, every guard four or fix fingers 
broad at the leaſt,” 

So, in {he Malcontent, 1606: 


« You are in good caſe ſince you came to court; garded, 
garded © 
« Yes faith, even footmen and bawds wear velvet. 
Velwet guards appear, however, to have been a city fa aſbion, So, 
in Hiſtriomaſtix, 1610: 
«« Nay, 1 myſelf will wear the courtly grace: 
Out on theſe velvet guards, and 4 lac'd ſleeves, 
“ Iheſe ſimp' ring faſhions ſimply Owens” 
Again: 
« T like this jewel; T'll have his fellow. 


How i-. What fellow it —gip, velvet. guardi ]. 
| STEEVENS, 
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LAbr P. I will not ſing. 
Hor. Tis the next way to turn tailor, or be red- 


breaſt teacher. An the indentures be drawn, I'll 


To velvet guards means, I believe, to the higher rank of female 
citizens, the wives of either merchants or wealthy ſhopkeepers. 
It appears from the following paſſage in The London Prodigal, 16055 
that a guarded gown was the beit dreſs of a city /ady in the time of 
our author : oy 


« Frances, But Tom, muſt 1 go as I do now, when I am 


married ? | 


« Civet, No, Franke, i. e. Frances, ] I'll have thee go like a 


citizen, in a garded gown, and a French hood.” | | 

Fynes Moriſon 1s ſtill more expreſs to the ſame point, and fur- 
niſhes us with the beſt comment on the words before us. Deſcribin 
the dreſs of the various orders of the people of England, he ſays, 
« At public meetings the aldermen of London weere ſkarlet gownes, 
and their wives a cloſe gown of ſkarlet, with gardes of black 
velvet. ITI N. fol. 1617, P. III. p. 179. See Vol. IV. p. 282, 
n. 2. MaALoONE. ; | | 


8 *Tis the next way to turn tailor, &c.] I ſuppoſe Percy means, 
that ſinging is a mean quality, and therefore he excuſes his lady. 
V | : | JonunsoN, 
The zext way—is the zeareſt way. So, in Lingua, &c. 1607 : 
“The quadrature of a circle; the philoſopher's ſtone; and the 


next way to the Indies.” Tailors ſeem to have been as remarkable 
for finging, as weavers, of whoſe muſical turn Shakſpeare has more 


than once made mention. Beaumont and Fletcher, in The Knight 
of the Burning Peſile, ſpeak of this quality in the former: Never 
truſt a tailor that does not fing at his work; his mind is on nothing 
but filching.” | | | 
The honourable Daines Barrington obſerves, that“ a gold-fuch 
ſtill continues to be called a proud tailor, in ſome parts of England; 
(particularly Warwickſhire, Shakſpeare's native country) which 
renders this paſſage intelligible, that otherwiſe ſeems to have no 
meaning whatſoever.” Perhaps this bird is called a proud tailor, 


becauſe his plumage is varied like a ſuit of clothes made out of 


remnants of different colours, ſuch as a zailor might be ſuppoſed 
to wear. The ſenſe then will be this: The next thing to ſinging 
oneſelf, is to teach birds to fing, the goldfinch and the robin. 
I hope the poet meant to inculcate, that ſinging is a quality de- 
ſtructive to its poſſeſſor; and that after a perſon has ruined him- 
ſelf by it, he may be reduced to the neceſſity of inſtructing birds 
in an art which can render birds alone more valuable. 

Ef | . STEEVENS., 
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away within theſe two hours; and ſo come in when 


ye will. Exil. 


CIEYD. Come, come, lord Mortimer; you are as 


flow, 3 
As hot lord Percy is on fire to 
By this our book 's drawn ; ? wel 
_ To horſe immediately. 
Mokr. With all my heart. 
be; 1 e [ Exeunt, 


but ſeal, and then 


One inſtance may ſuffice, to ſhew that next has been rightly inter. 
reted: © —— and when mattens was done, the etles and the 
ordes went the next way to the deane's place to breckfaſt.“ Ives“ 

Select Papers, 4to. 1773s p- 1656 | 

This paſſage has been interpreted as if the latter member of the 

ſentence were explanatory of the former ; but ſurely they are entirely 


_ diſtinct, The plain meaning is, that he who makes a common 


practice of linging, reduces himſelf to the condition either of a 
tailor, or a teacher of muſick to birds. That zailors were remark- 
able for /inging in our author's time, he has himſelf informed us 


_ elſewhere, ** 2 make an alehouſe of my lady's houſe, (ſays 


Malvolio in Twelfth Night,) that ye ſqueak out your coxiers 
catches, without any mitigation or remorſe of voice?“ | 
| | SPE os = ___ MaLons, 
9 ——our book 's drawn;] i. e. our articles. Every compo- 
| fition, whether play, ballad, or hiſtory, was called a book, on the 
regiſters of ancient publication, STEEVENS. 
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SCENE H. 
London. A Room in the Palace. 
Enter King Hsxxy, Prince of Wales, and Lords. 


K. Hex. Lords, give us leave; the prince of 

Wales and I, 

Muſt have ſome conference: But be near at hand,? 
For we ſhall preſently have need of you.— 


[ Exeunt Lords, 
I know not whether God will have it ſo, 
For ſome diſpleaſing ſervice * I have done, 
That, in his ſecret doom, out of my blood 
He'll breed revengement and a ſcourge for me; 
But thou doſt, in thy paſſages of lite, 
Make me believe, that thou art only mark*d 
For the hot vengeance and the rod of heaven, 
To puniſh my mistreadings. Tell me elſe, 
Could ſuch inordinate, and low deſires, 
Such poor, ſuch bare, ſuch lewd, ſuch mean at- 
tempts,! 


3 Muſt have ſome conference: But be near at hand, | The old 
copies redundantly read—ſome private conference; but, as the lords 
were diſmiſſed on this occaſion, they would naturally infer that 
privacy was the King's object. STEEVENS. 


4 For ome diſpleaſing ep] Service for dion, ſimply. 
WARBURTON. 


-in thy an of li &] i. e. in the paſſages of thy life. 


STEEVENS, 


ſuch lewd, ſuch mean attempts, ] Mean attempts, are 
mean, unworthy undertakings, Lewd does not in this place barely 
ſignify Wanton, but /icentious. So, B. Jonſon, in his Poctaſter: 
great actions may be ſu'd 

VGainſt ſuch as wrong men's fames with verſes /c2vd,”' 


F - 
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Such barren pleaſures, rude ſociety, 
As thou art match'd withal, and grafted to, 
Accompany the greatneſs of thy blood, 

And hold their level with thy princely heart ? 


P. Hey. So pleaſe your majeſty, I would, I could 
Quit all offences with as clear excuſe, 
As well as, I am doubtleſs, I can purge 
Myſelf of many I am charg'd withal : 
Yet ſuch extenuation let me beg, 
As, in reproof of many tales devis'd,*— 
Which oft the ear of greatneſs needs muſt hear,— 
By ſmiling pick-thanks? and baſe newsmongers, 
J may, for ſome things true, wherein my youth 
Hath faulty wander'd and irregular, 2 
Find pardon on my true ſubmiſſion. 


K. Hex. God pardon thee yet let me wonder, 
Harry, 
At thy affections, which do hold a wing 
Quite from the Aight of all thy anceſtors, 
Thy place in council thou hail rudely loſt,* 


And again, in 88 
" they are moſt /eavd im tors, 
„Made all of terms and ſhreds.” STEEvENs, 


The word is thus uſed in many of our ancient ſtatutes. 
MaLoNE. 


7 Yet Arb ea extenuation let me beg, &c.] The conſtruction is ſome- 


what obſcure. Let me beg ſo much extenuation, that, n con- 
 fuation of many falſe charges, I may be pardoned ſome that are true. 


I ſhould read 9% reproof, inſtead of in reproof; but concerning 


Shakſpeare's particles there is no certainty. JOHNSON, 
8 As in reproof of many tales devis'd, | Reprogf: here means 455 
proof, M. Mason. 


9 pick-thanks— |] i. e. officious paraſites So, in the tragedy 
of Mariam, 1613: 
« Baſe pick-thank devil 2 Srzzvr Ns. | 
Again, in Eupbues, 1587: © I ſhould ſeeme either to picke 7 
thanke with men, or a quarrel with women.“ HENDERS OW. 


2 Thy place in council ibou haſt rudely leſt,] The Prince was re- 


getti 
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Which by thy younger brother is ſupplied; 
And art almoſt an alien to the hearts 

Of all the court and princes of my blood: 
The hope and expectation of thy time 

Is ruin'd; and the ſoul of every man 
Prophetically does forethink thy fall. 
Had I ſo laviſh of my preſence been, 
So common-hackney*'d in the eyes of men, 
So ſtale and cheap to vulgar company 
Opinion, that did help me to the crown, 

Had ſtill kept loyal to poſſeſſion; 

And left me in reputeleſs baniſhment, 

A fellow of no mark, nor likelihood. 

By being ſeldom ſeen, I could not ſtir, 

But, like a comet, I was wonder'd at: 

That men would tell their children, This 7s he; 
Others would ſay, — here? which is Bolingbroke ? 
And then I ſtole all courteſy from heaven,“ 
moved from being preſident of the council, immediately after he 
ſtruck the judge. STEEVENS. N 


Our author has, I believe, here been guilty of an anachroniſm. 
The prince's removal from council in conſequence of his ſtrikin 


the Lord Chief Juſtice Gaſcoigne, was ſome years after the battle 


of Shrewſbury (1403). His brother, Thomas Duke of Clarence, 
was appointed Preſident of the Council in his room, and he was 
not created a duke till the 13th year of K. Henry IV. (1411). | 

DD | | | EVE ALONE, 
1 loyal to poſſeſſion; | True to him that had then poſſeſſion 


of the crown. JOHNSON. | 


4 And then I ſtole all courteſy from heaven, | This is an alluſion 
to the ſtory of Prometheus's theft, who ſtole Fre from thence; and 
as with zhis he made a man, ſo with haz Bolingbroke made a king. 


As the gods were ſuppoſed jealous in appropriating rea/o to them- 


ſelves, the getting fre from thence, which lighted it up in the 


mind, was called a theft; and as power is their prerogative, the 
getting courteſy from thence, by which power is beſt procured, is 
called a theft. The thought is exquiſitely great and beautiful. 
: | | WARBURTON. 
Maſſinger has adopted this expreſſion in The great Duke of Flo 
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And dreſs'd myſelf in ſuch humility, 

That I did pluck allegiance from men's hearts, 
Loud ſhouts and ſalutations from their mouths, 
Even in the preſence of the crowned king. 
Thus did I keep my perſon freſh, and new; 


— CHOY AR, » 

« A prince in expeRation, when he liv'd here, 
«« Stole courteſy from heaven; and would not to 
6 The meaneſt ſervant in my father's houſe 
«« Have kept ſuch diſtance.” STEEVENS. 


Dr. Warburton's explanation of this paſſage ap to me very 
ueſtionable. The poet had not, I believe, a thought of Prome- 
theus or the heathen gods, nor indeed was cozrteſy (even under- 
ſtanding it to ſignify affability) the characteriſtick attribute of thoſe 
deities.— The meaning, I apprehend, is, — I was fo affable and 


popular, that I engraſſed the devotion and reverence of all men to my- 


ſelf, and thus defrauded Heaven of its worſhippers. 


Courteſy may be here uſed for the reſpect and obeiſance paid by 


an inferior to a ſuperior, So, in this play : | 
« To dog his heels and court'/y at his frowns.“ 


In Act V. it is uſed for a reſpectful ſalute, in which ſenſe it was 


applied formerly to men as well as women : 7 
« ] will embrace him with a ſoldier's arm, 
6 That he ſhall ſhrink under my courteſy.” _ 


Again, in the Hiſtory of Edward IV. annexed to Hardynge's 


Chronicle, 1543 :—** which thyng if I could have forſene, 1 


would never have wonne the courtifies of men's knees with the loſs 
of ſo many heades. : | | 
This interpretation is ſtrengthened by the two ſubſequent lines, 
which contain a kindred thought : 
And dreſs'd myſelf in ſuch humility, 
« That I did pluck allegiance from men's hearts.“ 
Henry, I think, means to ſay, that he robbed Heaven of its wor- 


ſhip, and the king of the allegiance of his ſubjects. MaLoNe. 


5 That I did pluck allegiance from men's hearts, | Apparently 
copied from Marlowe's Luff's Dominion, written before 1 593: 
| % The pope ſhall ſend his bulls through all thy realm, 
« And pull obedience from thy ſubjefts' hearts,” 


In another place in the ſame play, we meet with the phraſe uſed 
-- here? | | 


66 


Then here upon my knees 
« 1 pluck allegiance from her.“ MaLone, 


KING HENRY IV. SIT 


My preſence, like a robe pontifical, 

Ne'er ſeen, but wonder'd at:“ and ſo my ſtate, 
Seldom, but ſumptuous, ſhowed like a feaſt; 
And won, by rareneſs, ſuch ſolemnity. 

The ſkipping king, he ambled up and down 
With ſhallow jeſters, and raſh bavin wits,” 


Soon kindled, and ſoon burn'd: carded his ſtate; * | 


6 My preſence, like a robe pontifical, 


Ne'er ſeen, but wonder'd at:] So, in our author's 52d Sonnet: 


% Or as the wardrobe, which the robe doth hide, 
« To make ſome ſpecial inſtant ſpecial-bleſt, 
% By new unfolding his impriſon'd pride.” MaLons. 
1 — raſp bavin auitt,] Rab, is heady, thoughtleſs: Bavig 
is bruſhwood, which, fired, burns fiercely, but is ſoon out. 
| | | | Jon nsoNn, 


So, in Mother Bombie, 1594: Bawvins will have their flaſhes, 
and youth their fancies, the one as ſoon quenched as the other 

| burnt.” Again, in Greene's Never too late, 1606: Love is like 
a bavin, but a blaze.” STEEVENS, 


Raſh is, I believe, fierce, violent. So, in King Richard II: 
« His raſb fierce blaze of riot cannot laſt,” | f 
In Shakſpeare's time bavin was uſed for kindling fires. See Florio's 
Second Frutes, 4to. 1 591, ch. i: “There is no fire, Make a little 
blaze with a bavin. MALONE. | = 


or ſcarded, (for ſo he would read,) means diſcarded, threw it off. 


MaLons, 


The metaphor ſeems to be taken from mingling coar/e wool with 
fine, and carding them together, whereby the value of the latter is 
_ diminiſhed. he King means, that Richard mingled and carded 
together his royal ſtate with capering fools, &c. A ſubſequent part 
of the ſpeech gives a ſanction to this explanation: | 

«« For thou haſt loſt thy princely privilege 
* With vile participation,” | | | 

To card is uſed by other writers for, to mix, So, in The Tamer 

| Vamed, by Beaumont and Fletcher: | 

« But mine is ſuch a drench of balderdaſh, 

« Such a ſtrange carded cunningneſs. 
Again, in Greene's Quip Hr an upſtart Courtier, 1620: © — you 
card your beer, (if you ſee your gueſts begin to get drunk,) 
ſmall, half ſtrong,” &c, Again, in Naſhe's Have with you to 


. carded his fate 1 Dr. Warburton ſuppoſes that carded 
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Mingled his royalty with capering fools ; 
Had his great name profaned with their ſcorns ; 


Saffron Walden, &c. 1596: © —— he * conſtrained to betake 
himſelf to carded ale. Shakſpeare has a ſimilar thought in A/, 
well that ends well : ** The web of our life is of a mingled yarn, 


99 


wen and ill together.“ The original hint for this note I received 


from Mr. Tollet. STEEveEnS. | 

Mr. Steevens very rightly ſupports the old reading. The word 
is uſed by Shelton in his tranſlation of Don Quixote. The Tinker 
in the introduction to The Taming of the Shrew, was by education a 
cardmaker, FARMER. | | 


To card does not mean to mix coarſe wool with fine, as Mr. M. 


Maſon has juſtly obſerved, but fimply to work wool with a card or 
teazel, ſo as to prepare it for ſpinning. MaLON E. 


By carding his ſtate, the King means that his predeceſſor ſet his 


conſequence to hazard, played it away (as a man loſes his fortune) 
at cards, RiTSON, 8 7 

9 
I believe, becauſe ſuch a reading requires no explanation. The 
other copies, however, have—carping. STEEVENS. 


Carping is jeſting, prating, &c. This word had not yet acquired 


the ſenſe which it bears in modern ſpeech. Chaucer ſays of his 
Wife of Bath, Prol. 470: | 3 
* In felawſhip wele could ſhe laugh and carpe. 
| | 5 | T. WAR rox. 
The verb, to carp, is whimſically uſed by Phaer in his verſion 
of the firſt book of the Aneids 
| cithara crinitus Iopas 
Perſonat aurata. 
=; 8 — and on his golden harp | 
« Topas with his buſhie locks in ſweete ſong gan to carpe. 
5 : | STEEVENS, 
In the ſecond quarto, printed in 1 599, capering was Changed into 
carping, and that word was tranſmitted through all the ſubſequent 
quartos, Hence, it is alſo the reading of the folio, which appears 
to have been printed from the quarto of 1613. Had all the 


quartos read capering, and the folio carping, the latter reading 


might derive ſome ſtrength from the authority of that copy; but 
the change having been made arbitrarily, or by chance, in 1599, 
it has no pretenſions of that kind. 

It may be further obſerved, that “ capering fools were very 
proper companions for a ſipping king; and that Falſtaff in the 


ſecond part of this play, boaſts of his being able to caper, as 4 


capering fools ;] Thus the quarto, 1598, and rightly, 


3 
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And gave his countenance, againſt his name,“ 
To laugh at gibing boys, and ſtand the puſh 


proof of his youth. To approve my youth further J will not; 
the truth is, I am old in judgement and underſtanding ; and he 
that will caper with me for a thouſand marks, &c. | 

Carping undoubtedly might alſo have been uſed with propriety ; 
rs | had in our author's time the ſame ſignification as at preſent ; 
though it has been doubted. Minſheu explains it in his Di#. 
1617, thus, © To taunt, to find fault with, or bite with words.“ 

It is obſervable that in the original copy the word capring is 
exhibited without an apoſtrophe, according to the uſual practice 
of that time. So, in Marlowe's Hero and Leander, 1 598 : 

“ Whereat the ſaphir-viſag'd god grew proud, 
And made his capring Triton ſound aloud.” “ 

The original reading is alſo ſtrongly confirmed by Henry's de- 
{cription of the capering fools, who, he ſuppoſes, will immediately 
after his death flock round his ſon : | ND 

Now, neighbour confines, purge you of your ſcum; 

Have you a ruffian that will ſwear, drink, dance, 
„ Revel the night, rob, murder, and commit 
The oldeſt fins the neweſt kind of way, &c. 

A carper did not mean (as has been ſuppoſed) a prating jeſter, 
but a cynical fellow. So, in Timon of Athens: _ ZN 
| os Shame not theſe woods 

* By putting on the cunning of a carper.“ | 

It cannot be ſuppoſed that the King meant to reproach the 

luxurious Richard with keeping company with ſour moroſe cynicks, 
FF | he MALoxx. 

2 And gave his countenance, againſt his name,] Made his preſence 
injurious to his reputation. Joh NSON. | 

I doubt the propriety of Johnſon's explanation of this paſſage ; 
and ſhould rather ſuppoſe the meaning of it to be, that he fa- 
voured and encouraged things that were contrary to his dignity and 
reputation.” To countenance, or to give countenance to, are com- 
mon expreſſions, and mean, to patronixe or encourage. 

| . MasoN. 

Againſt his name, is, I think, parenthetical. He gave his 
countenance, (to the diminution of his zame or character,) to 
laugh, &c. In plain Engliſh, he honoured gibing boys with his 
company, and diſhonoured himſelf by joining in their mirth. 

| | | | MAaLONE. 

3 To laugh at gibing boys,] i. e. at the jeſts of gibing boys. 


MaLoNnz. 
Vol. VIII. 1 
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Of every beardleſs vain comparative : * 
Grew a companion to the common ſtreets, 
Enfeoff'd himſelf to popularity : ? 
That, being daily ſwallow'd by men's eyes,“ 
They ſurfeited with honey ; and began 


; Of every beardleſs vain comparative:] Of every boy whoſe 
vanity incited him to try his wit againſt the King's. 


When Lewis XIV. was aſked, why, with ſo much wit, he never 


attempted raillery, he anſwered, that he who practiſed raillery 


- ought to bear it in his turn, and that to ſtand the butt of raillery 


was not ſuitable to the dignity of a king. Scudery's Converſation, 
. Ss 5 „ Joh nsox, 
Comparative, I believe, is equal, or rival in any thing; and may 

therefore ſignify, in this place, — every one who thought himſelf 


on a level with the Prince. So, in the ſecond of The Four Plays 


in One, by Beaumont and Fletcher: 
© _— —— — Gerrard ever was | 
« His full comparative. '? STEEVENS, 


I believe comparative means here, one who affects wit, a dealer 
in compariſons : what Shakſpeare calls, ſomewhere elſe, if I remem- 
ber right, a /fmile-monger. © The moſt comparative prince“ has 
already occurred in the play before us; and the following paſſage in 


Love's Labour's Loft, is yet more appoſite in ſupport of this inter- 


pretation : 

| * —— The world's large tongue 
Proclaims you for a man replete with mocks, 

«« Full of compariſons, and wounding flouts.” MaLone, 

9 Enfeoff d himſelf to popularity :] To enfeeff is a law term, 

ſignifying to inveſt with poſſeſſion. So, in the old comedy of 

Wily Beguiled: © I proteſted to enfeoffe her in forty pounds a year.“ 

ES „ STEEVENS. 


Gave himſelf up abſolutely and entirely to popularity. A feofment 


was the ancient mode of conveyance, by which all lands in Eng- 
land were granted in fee-ſimple for ſeveral ages, till the conveyance 
of Leaſe and Releaſe was invented by Serjeant Moor, about the 
year 1630. Every deed of feofment was accompanied with /very 
of ſeifin, that is, with the delivery of corporal poſſeſſion of the 
land or tenement granted in fee. MaLone. 


2 That, being daily ſwallow'd by men's eyes, |] Nearly the ſame 
expreſſion occurs in A Warning for faire Women, a tragedy, 1599: 
The people's e have fed them with my fight.” 


Marlow. 


. > > kin ap > 
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To loath the taſte of ſweetneſs, whereof a little 

More than a little is by much too much. 

So, when he had occaſion to be ſeen, 

He was but as the cuckoo 1s in June, 

Heard, not regarded; ſeen, but with ſuch eyes, 

As, ſick and blunted with community, 

| Afford no extraordinary gaze, 

Such as is bent on ſun-like majeſty 

When it ſhines ſeldom in admiring eyes: 

But rather drowz'd, and hung their eyelids down, 

| Slept in his face, and render'd ſuch Ae 
As cloudy men uſe to their adverſaries; 

Being with his preſence glutted, gorg'd, and full. 
And in that very line, Harry, ſtand'ſt thou: 4 

For thou haſt loſt thy princely privilege, 

With vile participation; not an eye 

But is a-weary of thy common ſight, 

Save mine, which hath deſir'd to ſee thee more; 

Which now doth that I would not have it do, 
Make blind itſelf with fooliſh tenderneſs. 


P. Hey. I ſhall hereafter, my thrice gracious 
lord, - -;. 
Be more myſelf. 


AK. Hz x. For all the world, 
As thou art to this hour, was Richard then 
When I from France ſet foot at Ravenſpurg ; 


3 As cloudy men uſe to their adverſaries ;] Strada, in his imita- 
tion of Status, e h the look thrown by the .. on 
his Portugueſe antagoniſt, has the ſame expreſſion: 

Lufiademque tuens, & amaro nubilus ore—, STEEVENS. 

4 Ard is that very line, Harry, fland'ſt thou:] So, in The 
Merchant of Venice : 
| In this predicament, I ſay, thou ſtand'ft,” STEEVENS. 
For all the world, ] Sir T. Hanmer, to complete the verſe, 
reads— | 


Harry, for all the world, . STEREVENS, 
1 
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And even as I was then, is Percy now. 

Now by my ſcepter, and my ſoul to boot, 

He hath more worthy intereſt to the ſtate, 
Than thou, the ſhadow of ſucceſſion: i 

For, of no right, nor colour like to right, 

He doth fill fields with harneſs in the realm 3 
Turns head againſt the lion's armed jaws; 

And, being no more in debt to years than thou, 
Leads ancient lords and reverend biſhops on, 

To bloody battles, and to bruiſing arms. 

What never-dying honour hath he got 
Againſt renowned Douglas; whoſe high deeds, 
Whoſe hot incurſions, and great name in arms, 
Holds from all ſoldiers chief majority, 

And military title capital, 

Through all the kingdoms that acknowledge Chriſt? 
Thrice hath this Hotſpur Mars in ſwathing clothes, 
This infant warrior, in his e 


3 H: hath more n inte reft to the fate , 

| Than thou, the ſhadow of ſucceſſion :) This is obſcure, I 
believe the meaning is Hotſpur hath a right to the kingdom more 

worthy than thou, who haſt only the ſhadowy right of lineal ſuc- 

cefſion, while he has real and ſolid power. JoansoN. | 


Rather, He better deſerves to inherit the N than thyſelf, 
who art intitled by birth to that ſucceſſion of which thy vices ren. 
der thee unworthy, RI rs Ox. 


To have an intereſt h any thing, is not Engliſh, If we read, 
He hath more worthy intereſt in the flate, 

the ſenfe would be clear, and agreeable to the tenor of the reſt of 

the King's ſpeech. M. Mason. 


I believe the meaning 1s only, he hath more opularity i in the 
realm, more weight with the people, than thou the heir Town 
to the throne. — 

| From thy ucceſſian bar me, father; I 
Am heir to my affection— 
ſays Florizel, in The Winter's Tale. 


We ſhould now write—iz the ſtate, but there is no corruption in 


the text. So, in The Winter's Tale : ** he is leſs trequent th 
his princely exerciſes than formerly.“ Maron E. 
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Diſcomfited great Douglas: ta'en him once, 
Enlarged him, and made a friend of him, 

To fill the mouth of deep defiance up, 

And ſhake the peace and ſafety of our throne. 
And what ſay you to this? Percy, Northumberland, 


The archbiſhop's grace of York, Douglas, Mortimer, 


Capitulate * againſt us, and are up. 

But wherefore do I tell theſe news to thee? 

Why, Harry, do I tell thee of my foes, 

Which art my near'ſt and deareſt* enemy ? 

Thou that art like enough,—through vaſſal fear, 

Baſe inclination, and the ſtart of ſpleen, 

To fight againſt me under Percy's pay, 

To dog his heels, and court'ſy at his frowns, 

To ſhow how much degenerate thou art. 

FP. Hx xv. Do not think ſo, you ſhall not find it ſo: 
And God forgive them, that ſo much have ſway'd 
' Your majeſty's good thoughts away from me! 

I will redeem all this on Percy's head, 

And, in the cloſing of ſome glorious day, 

Be bold to tell you, that TI am your ſon; 

When I will wear a garment all of blood, 

And ſtain my favours in a bloody maſk,* 


4 Capitulate—) i. e. 2 head. So, to articalate, ina a ſubſe- 
quent ſcene, is to form articles. ST EEVENS. 


Rather, combine, confederate, indent. To capitulate is 20 draau 
up any thing in heads or articles. Johnſon' s Dictionary. RITSON. 


per capita ſeu arti- 


To capitulate, Minſheu explains thus: 


culos paciſci; and nearly in this ſenſe, I believe, it is uſed here. 
The Percies, we are told by Walſingham, ſent about letters con- 
taining three articles, or principal grievances, on which their riſing | 


was founded: and to this perhaps our author alludes. 


MaLoxe, | 


22 * is moſt fatal, moſt miſchievous. 
Jonson. 


6 4nd flain my favours in a bloody maſt,] We ſhould read—fa- 
vaur, i. e. countenance. WARBURTON, 
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Which, waſh'd away, ſhall ſcour my ſhame with it. 
And that ſhall be the day, whene'er it lights, 
That this ſame child of honour and renown, 

This gallant Hotſpur, this all-praiſed knight, 


And your unthought-of Harry, chance to meet : 


For every honour fitting on his helm, 
Would they were multitudes; and on my head 
My ſhames redoubled ! for the time will come, 
That I ſhall make this northern youth exchange 
His glorious deeds for my indignities. 
Percy is but my factor, good my lord, 
To engroſs up glorious deeds on my behalf; 
And I will call him to ſo ſtrict account, 
That he ſhall render every glory up, 
| Yea, even the ſlighteſt worſhip of his time, 
Or I will tear the reckoning from his heart. 
This, in the name of God, I promiſe here: 
The which if he be pleas'd I ſhall perform, 

I do beſeech your majeſty, may ſalve 

The long-grown wounds of my intemperance: 
If not, the end of life cancels all bands ; . 


. features, Jonxsox, 


I am not certain that favours, in this lace, 1 means 1 or 
that the plural number of favour in that FA nſe is ever uſed. I be- 
lieve favours mean only ſome decoration uſually worn by knights 
in their helmets, as a preſent from a miſtreſs, or a trophy from an 
enemy. So, afterwards in this ex A 
: Then let my Favours hide thy mangled face: 
where the Prince muſt have meant his ſcarf, 
Again, in Heywood's Rape of Lucrece, 1630: 
«© Aruns, theſe crimſon favours, for thy fake, 
_ © T'll wear upon my forehead maſk d with blood.“ 
STEEVENS., 
Steevens's explanation of this paſſage appears to be right. The 
word garments, 1n the preceding . ſeems to confirm it. 


M. MasoN. 


6 — conch all bands;] i. e. . for thus the word was 
anciently Ny So, in The Comedy of Errors : 
maſter 1s arreſted on a band. 
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And I will die a hundred thouſand: deaths, 
Ere break the ſmalleſt parcel of this vow. 


K. Hen. A hundred thouſand rebels die in this :— 


Thou ſhalt have charge, and ſovereign truſt, herein, 


Enter BLuNT. 


How now, good Blunt? thy looks are full. of ſpeed. 


BLuwr. So hath the buſineſs that I come to ſpeak 


| of.” | | | 
Lord Mortimer of Scotland hath ſent word,*— 
That Douglas, and the Engliſh rebels, met, 
The eleventh of this month, at Shrewſbury : 
A mighty and a fearful head they are, 


Shakſpeare has the ſame alluſion in Macbeth s 
Cancel and tear to pieces that great bond,” &c. 
Again, in Cymbeline: | ED 
| « And cancel theſe cold bonds.” STEEVENS. | 
s hath the buſineſs that I come to ſpeak of.] So alſo the buſineſs 
that I come to ſpeak of, hath /peed; i. e. requires immediate atten- 
tion and diſpatch. Mr. Pope changed hath to is, and the alteration 


has been adopted, in my opinion unneceſſarily, by the ſubſequent 


editors. MALON E. 


Lord Mortimer of Scotland hath ſent æuord,] There was no 


ſuch perſon as lord Mortimer of Scotland; but there was a lord 
Monte 

country in diſguſt, attached himſelf ſo warmly to the Engliſh, and 
did them ſuch ſignal ſervices in their wars with Scotland, that the 
Parliament petitioned the King to beſtow ſome reward on him. 


He fought on the fide of Henry in this rebellion, and was the 


means of ſaving his life at the battle of Shrewſbury, as is related 
by Holinſhed. This, no doubt, was the lord whom Shakſpeare 
deſigned to repreſent in the act of ſending friendly intelligence 
to the King.—Our author had a recollection that there was in theſe 
wars a Scottiſh lord on the King's fide, who bore the ſame title 
with the Engliſh family, on the rebel ſide, (one being the Earl of 
March in England, the other Earl of March in Scotland,) but his 
memory deceived him as to the particular name which was com- 
mon to both, He took it to be Mortimer, inftead of March. 

| | S1 1EERVERS. 
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of Scotland, (George Dunbar, who having quitted his own 
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If promiſes be kept on every hand, 
As ever offer'd foul play in a ſtate. 


K. Hz xv. The earl of Weſtmoreland ſet forth to- 


day; 5 | 9 

With him my ſon, lord John of Lancaſter; 
For this advertiſement is five days old: 
On Wedneſday next, Harry, you ſhall ſet 
Forward; on Thurſday, we ourſelves will march: 
Our meeting is Bridgnorth : and, Harry, you 
Shall march through Gloſterſhire; by which ac- 

count, 5 | 5 8 
Our buſineſs valued, ſome twelve days hence 
Our general forces at Bridgnorth ſhall meet. 
Our hands are full of buſineſs : let's away; 
Advantage feeds him fat,“ while men delay. 


SCENE- III. 
| Eaſtcheap. A Room in the Boar's Head Tavern. 
Enter FALSTAFF and BARDOLPH. 


Far. Bardolph, am I not fallen away vilely ſince 
this laſt action? do I not bate? do I not dwindle? 
Why, my ſkin hangs about me like an old lady's looſe 
gown; * Jam wither'd like an old apple-John. Well, 


9 Advantage feeds him fat,] i. e. feeds himſelf, MaLoNs, 
So, in The Taming of a Shrew: | | 
«© Who, for twice ſeven years, hath eſteemed him 

No better than a poor and a loathſome beggar.” 

TY | | SrEE VERS. 

my ſhin hangs about me like an old lady's loo 13] Pop 

has in the er, 9 himſelf of this v3.4 Sat LO 

In a dun night-gown of his own looſe ſkin.” 


2 


[ Exeunt, 


MAaLONE, 
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I'll repent, and that ſuddenly, while I am in ſome 
liking ;* I ſhall be out of heart ſhortly, and then I 
ſhall have no ſtrength to repent. An I have not for- 
gotten what the inſide of a church is made of, I am 
a pepper-corn, a brewer's horſe: the inſide of a 
church: 5 Company, villainous company, hath been 


the ſpoil of me. 


Bax. Sir John, you are ſo fretful, you cannot 


live long. 


Fal. Why, there is it: come, ſing me a bawdy 
ſong; make me merry. I was as virtuouſly given, 


as a gentleman need to be; virtuous enough: ſwore 
little; diced, not above ſeven times a week; went 


he I am in fone liking;] While I have ſome fleſh, 
ſome ſubſtance. We have had well-/iking in the ſame ſenſe in a 
former play. MaLonsg, | 


So, in the book of Fob, xxxix, 4: * —— their young ones are 


in good /iking.” STEEVENS. 


4 a brewwer's horſe: I ſuppoſe a W horſe was apt to 


be lean with hard work. Joh xSOx. 
A brewer's horſe does not, perhaps, mean a dray-hor/e, but the 


eroſs- beam on which beer-barrels, are carried into cellars, &c. 


The alluſion may be to the taper form of this machine. 
A brewer's horſe, however, is mentioned in Ariſtippus, or The 
Jovial Philaſopher, 1630: to think Helicon a barrel of 
beer, is as great a ſin as to call Pegaſus a brewer's horſe,” 
3 | | | STEEVENS, 
The commentators ſeem not to be aware, that, in aſſertions of 
this ſort, Falſtaff does not mean to point out any /mrlitude to his 
own condition, but on the contrary, ſome ſtriking difmilitude. He 
ſays here, I am a pepper-corn, a brewer's horſe; juſt as in Act II. 
ſc. iv, he aſſerts the truth of ſeveral parts of his narrative, on pain 
of being conſidered as a rogue—a Few—an Ebrew Few—a bunch 
of raddij horſe. TYRWHITT. | 


3 the inſide of a church: The latter words hr inſide of 
a church) were, I ſuſpe&, repeated by the miſtake of the compo- 
ſitor. Or Falſtaff may be here only repeating his former words 
The infide of a church !/—without any connection with the words 
immediately preceding. My firſt conjecture appears to me the moſt 
probable, MaLOxE. | | 
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to a bawdy-houſe, not above once in a quarter—of 
an hour ; paid money that I borrow'd, three or four 
times; lived well, and in good compaſs: and now 
I live out of all order, out of all compaſs. _ 

Barp. Why, you are ſo fat, fir John, that you 
muſt needs be out of all compaſs ; out of al rea- 
ſonable compaſs, fir John. 


Fart. Do thou amend thy face, and I'll amend 

my life: Thou art our admiral,* thou beareſt the 
lantern in the poop,—but *tis in the noſe of thee; 
thou art the knight of the burning lamp.“ 


Bard. Why, fir John, my face does you no 
harm. 


Far. No, I'll be from; I make as good uſe of 
It as many a man doth of a death's head, or a 
memento mori: 1 never ſee thy face, but I think up- 


5 


Y eare, 1603, has the ſame thought. He is deſcribing the Hoſt of 
a country inn: © An antiquary might have am rare matter out 
of his gſe.—— The Hamburgers offered I 

dollars for his companie in an Eaſt-Indian voyage, to have ſtoode 
a nightes in the Poope of their Admired, * to ſave the charges of 
candles.” STEEVENS. 


This appears to have been a very old joke. So, in 4 Dialogue 


both pleaſaunt and pietifull, &c. by Wm. Bulleyne, 1564: * Marie, 
this friar, though he did riſe to the quere by darcke night, he 
needed no candell, his noſe was ſo redd and brighte; and although 
he had but little money in ftore in his purſe, yet his noſe and 
yu were well ſet with curral and rubies.” MaLone. 


| the knight of the burning lamp. ] This is a natural picture. 
E. ery man who feels in himſelf the pain of deformity, however, 
like this merry knight, he may affect to make ſport with it among 


thoſe whom it is his intereſt to pleaſe, is ready to revenge an 


hint of contempt upon one whom he can uſe with freedom. 
Jon xsox. 


The knight of the burning lamp, Ea the Knight of the burning 
peſtle, are both names invented with a deſign to e the titles 
of heroes in ancient romances. STEEVENS. 


- T hou art our admiral, &c. ] Decker, in | his Wenderful 


now not how many 
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on hell-fire, and Dives that lived in purple; for 
there he is in his robes, burning, burning. If 
thou wert any way given to virtue, I would ſwear 
by thy face; my oath ſhould be, By this fire :? but 
thou art altogether given over; and wert indeed, 
but for the light in thy face, the ſon of utter dark. 
neſs. When thou ran'ſt up Gads-hill in the night 
to catch my horſe, if I did not think thou hadſt 
been an ignis fatuus, or a ball of wildfire, there's 
no purchaſe in money. O, thou art a perpetual 
triumph,* an everlaſting bonfire-light! Thou haſt 
ſaved me a thouſand marks in links and torches,” 


5 By this fire:] Here the quartos 1599, and 1608, very 
profanely add :—that's God's wy This pa age is perhaps alluded 
to in Hiſtriomaſtrix, 1610, where Aſinius ſays: “ By this candle (which 
is none of God's angels) I remember you ſtarted back at ſprite and 
flame.” Mr. Henley, however obſerves, that “ by the extruſio 
of the words now omitted, the intended antitheſis is loſt,” | 

| | EO | 5 SrEEVENS. 
| 8 hou art a perpetual triumph,] So, in King Henry VI. 
Part III: e | | 

« And what now reſts but that we ſpend the time 
« With ſtately triumph, mirthful comic ſhows, 
 _ «« Such as befit the pleaſures of the court.“ | 

A Triumph was a general term for any public exhibition, ſuch 
as a royal marriage, a grand proceſſion, &c, &c. which commonly 
being at night, were attended by multitudes of torch-bearers. 

| GRE FE,  STEEVENS. 

9 T hu haſt ſaved me a thouſand marks _ This paſſa 
ſtands in need of no explanation; but I cannot help ſeizing the 
opportunity to mention that in Shakſpeare's time, (long before 
the ſtreets were illuminated with lamps, ) candles and lanthorns to let, 
were cried about London. So, in Decker's Satiromaſtix : * doſt 
roar? thou haſt a good rouncival voice to cry lantern and candle 
light.” Again, in Heywood's Rape of Lucrece, among the Cries 
of London | | | 
„ Lantharn and candlelight here, 

« Maid ha' light here. 
Thus go the cries,” &c. 
Again, in K. Edward IV. 1626: | 
« No more calling of /anthorz and candlelight.” 
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Bes of Hampton, bl. I. no date: 
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walking with thee in the night betwixt tavern and 
tavern: but the ſack that thou haſt drunk me, 


would have bought me lights as good cheap, at the 
deareſt chandler's in Europe. I have maintained 


that ſalamander of yours with fire, any time this 


two and thirty years; Heaven reward me for it! 


BAR D. *Sblood, 1 Would my face were in your 


belly! 


Fat. God-a-mercy! ſo ſhould. I be fure to be 
heart-burn'd. 


Emter Hoſteſs. 


How now, dame partlet the hen? have you in- 


quired yet, who y_ d 855 pocket? 


Again, in Pierce Pennyleſs's 8 to the Devil, I 595: . 


is ſaid that you went up and down London, crying like « /anters 


| 35 candle man. STEEVENS, 


good cheap,] Cheap i is market, and good ow herefore is 


a * marks, Joy ns0N. 


So, in Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay, 1599: 
„If this weather hold, we ſhall have hay good cheap,” i 
Again, in the anonymous play of K. Henry V: 
Perhaps thou may ſt * better cheap now. 


And again, in theſe two proverbs 


« They buy good cheap that bring nothing home.“ 


bo He'll ne er have thing good cheap that 8 afraid to ak the | 


price,” 
Chea 75 1 Dr. Johnſon has obſerved) is undoubtedly an old 
or market, So, in the ancient metrical romance of Sir 


„ 'Tyll he came to the chepe | 
06 There he founde many men of a he 


pe.” | 
From this word, Eaft-cheap, Chep-flow, Cheap-ſide, &c. are de- 
| rived; indeed a paſſage that follows in * Beuys may ſeem af 
| fix the derivation of the latter: 


_ * So many men was dead, 
The Chepe /yde was of blode red.” SrurFaRL. 


ame Partlet—)] Dame Partlet is the name of the hen 


jo— 


3 


— 


KING HENRY IV. $25 


Hosr. Why, ſir John! what do you think, fir 
John? Do you think I keep thieves in my houſe? 
I have ſearch'd, I have inquired, ſo has my huſ- 
band, man by man, boy by boy, ſervant by ſervant: 
the tithe of a hair was never loſt in my houſe be- 
fore. 


Far. You lie, hoſteſs ; Bardolph was ſhaved, and 


loſt many a hair: and I'll be ſworn, my pocket was 
pick'd: Go to, you are a woman, go. 


Hosr. Who 1? I defy thee: I was never call'd. 


ſo in mine own houſe before. 
Far. Go to, I know you well enough. 


Hos. No, ſir John; you do not know me, ſir 
John: I know you, ſirJohn: you owe me money, 


fir John, and now you pick a quarrel to beguile 


me of it: I * you a dozen of ſhirts to your 
= 
Far. Dowlas, filthy dowlas: I have given them 


away to bakers? wives, and they have made bolters 


of them. 


Hosr. Now, as lama true woman, holland of 
eight ſhillings an ell. You owe money here be- 


ſides, fir John, for your diet, and by-drinkings, 


and money lent you, four and twenty pound. 

Far. He had his part of it; let him pay. 
Hosr. He? alas, he is poor; he hath nothing. 
Far. How! poor? look upon his face; What 


call you rich?“ let them coin his noſe, let them 


coin his checks ; I'll not pay a denier. What, will 


in the old ſtory-book of Reynard the Fox : and in Chaucer s tale 
of The Cock and the Fox, the favourite hen is called dame Pertelote. 

STEEVENSs 
4 — 7 hat call you rich?] A face ſet wich carbuncles is called 
a 5 face. Legend of Capt. Fones. Jon NSON, | 
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you make a younker of me? ſhall I not take mine 
eaſe in mine inn, but I ſhall have my pocket 


pick'd?* I have loſt a ſeal- ring of my grandfather's, 


worth forty mark. 


4 ——2 younker of me?] A younker is a novice, a young in- 


experienced man eaſily gull'd, So, in Gaſcoine's Gla/s for Govern. 


ment, 1575: 5 | | 
«« Theſe yorkers ſhall pay for the roſt.“ 


See Spenſer's Eclogue on May, and Sir Tho. Smith's Comnon- 


avealth of England, I. ch. xxiii. 


This contemptuous diſtinction is likewiſe very common in the 


old plays. Thus, in Beaumont and Fletcher's Elder Brother : 
e fear he'll make an aſs of me, a yorker.” | 

I learn, however, from Smith's Sea-Grammar, 1627, (there was an 
earlier edition,) that one of the ſenſes of the term—yourker, was 
the young men! employed to take in the top-ſatles.” They 
are mentioned as diſtinct characters from the ſailors, who * are 
the ancient men for hoiſing the ſailes, &c, SrE EVEN. 

5 


pocket pick'd?| There is a peculiar force in theſe words. To take 
mine eaſe in mine inne, was an ancient proverb, not very different in 
its application from that maxim, * Every man's houſe is his 
caſtle; for ixne originally ſignified a hox/e or habitation. [Sax. 
inne, domus, domicilium.] When the word inne began to change its 


meaning, and to be uſed to ſignify a houſe of entertainment, the 


proverb, {ill continuing in force, was applied in the latter ſenſe, 
as it is here uſed by Shakſpeare: or ders Falſtaff here humor- 
ouſly puns upon the word inne, in order to repreſent the wrong 
done him more ſtrongly. _ : ; | 

In John Heywood's Works imprinted at London, 1 598, quarto, 


bl. I. is “a dialogue wherein are pleaſantly contrived the number 


of all the effectual proverbs in our Engliſh tongue, &c. together 
with three hundred epigrams on three hundred proverbs.” In 
ch. vi. is the following: | 
«« Reſty welth willeth me the widow to winne, 
| % 'To let the world wag, and zake mine eaſe in mine inne. 
And among the epigrams is: [26. Of Eaſe in an 1nne. | 
„Thou zakeſt thine eaſe in thine inne ſo nye thee, 
That no man in his inne can take eaſe by thee.” 
Otherwiſe : ol . | 
« Thou zakeft thine eaſe in thine inne, but I ſee, 
« Thine inne taketh neither eaſe nor profit by the-. 
Now in the firſt of theſe diſtichs the word inne is uſed in its 


ancient meaning, being ſpoken by a perſon who is about to marry 


os oa 


ſhall I not take mine eaſe in mine inn, but I. Gall have my 


KING HENRY IV. F227 


Hosr. O Jeſu! I have heard the prince tell him, 
I know not how oft, that that ring was copper. 
Fat. How! the prince is a Jack,” a ſneak-cup; 
and, if he were here, I would cudgel him like a 
dog, if he would ſay ſo. | 


Enter Prince Hengy and Pots, marching. FAL 
STAFF meets the Prince, playing on his truncheon, 


like a fife. 


Far. How now, lad? is the wind in that door 
i'faith? muſt we all march? 5 ; 


a widow for the ſake of a home, &c. In the two laſt places, inne 
ſeems to be uſed in the ſenſe it bears at preſent. Percy. | 


Gabriel Harvey, in a MS. note to Speght's Chaucer, ſays, 
« Some of Heywood's epigrams -are ſuppoſed to be the conceits 
and devices of pleaſant fir Thomas More.“ 

Inne for a habitation, or a receſs, is frequently uſed by Spenſer 
and other ancient writers. So, in A World toſt' d at Tennis, 1620: 
« Theſe great rich men muſt zake their eaſe in their Inn. Again, in 
Greene's Farewell to Follie, 1617 : *The beggar Irus that haunted 
the palace of Penelope, would take his eaſe in his inne, as well as 
the peeres of Ithaca.” STEEVENS, | 


I believe iuns differed from caſtles, in not being of ſo much con- 
ſequence and extent, and more particularly in not being fortified, — 
So Inns of court, and in the univerſities, before the endowment of 
colleges. Thus, Trinity college, Cambridge, was made out of and 
built on the fite of ſeveral uns. Lok r. | | 
" a ſeal-ring of my grandfather's, worth forty mark.] This 
ſeems to have been the uſual price of ſuch a ring about Falſtaff's 
time. In the printed Rolls of Parliament, Vol. VI. p. 140, we 
meet with A fignet of gold, to the value of XL marcs.” 
| | | RiTsoN. 
1 —— the prince is a Jack,] This term of contempt occurs 
frequently in our author. In The Taming of the Shrew, Katharine 
calls her muſick-maſter, in deriſion, a twangling Fack, Marton. 
This term is likewiſe met with in Corialanus, The Merchant of 
Venice, Cymbeline, &c. &c. but is ſtill ſo much in uſe, as ſcarcely 
to need exemplification. STEEVENS. 


52 FIRST PART OF 
BAR D. Yea, two and two, Newgate-faſhion.“ 
Hosr. My lord, I pray you, hear me. 


P. Hen. What ſay'ſt thou, miſtreſs Quickly? 


How does thy huſband ? J love An well, he 1 is an 
honeſt man. 


Hosr. Good my lord, hear me. 
Ful. Pr'ythee, let her alone, and liſt to me. 
P. Hex. What ſay'ſt thou, Jack? 


Far. The other night 1 fell aſleep here behind 
the arras, and had my pocket pick'd: this houſe 
is turn'd bawdy-houſe, they pick pockets. 


P. Hen. What didſt thou loſe, Jack? 


F. Wilt thou believe me, Hal ? three or four 
bonds of forty pound a-piece, and a tn, of 


my grandfather's. 
 P.Hesw. A trifle, ſome eight-penny matter. 


Hos. So I told him, my lord; and I faid, I 
heard your grace ſay ſo: And, my lord, he ſpeaks 


moſt vilely of you, like a foul-mouth* d man as he 


is; and ſaid, he would cudgel you. 
P. Hen. What! he did not? 


Hosr. There's neither faith, truth, nor woman- 
hood in me elſe. | 


FAI. There” 'S no more faith in 1 than in a 


ſtew'd prune” nor no more truth in thee, than in 


— Newgate-faſhion. ] As 1 are nber to New: 
gate, faſtened two and two together. JoHNsoN, 


So, in Decker's Satiromaſtix, 1601 : * Why then, come; we 1 
walk arm in arm, as though we were leading one another to New- 
gate,” REED. 


8 There's no more faith in < Ys in a ſtewd prune ; &c.] The 


Propriety of theſe ſimiles I am not ſure that I fully underſtand, 


A flew'd prune has the appearance of a prune, but has no taſte. 
A drawn fox, that is, an exenterated fex, has the form of a fox 


— 


KING HENRY IV. 529 
à drawn fox ;? and for womanhood, maid Marian 


without his powers. I think Dr. Warburton's explication wrong, 
which makes a drawn fox to mean, a fox often hunted; though to 
draw is a hunter's term for purſuit by the track. My interpre- 
tation makes the fox ſuit better to the prune. Theſe are very len- 


der diſquiſitions, but ſuch is the taſk of a commentator. 


| 8 85 | | TER Jonxsox. 
Dr. Lodge, in his pamphlet called it's Miſerie, or the World's 
Madneſſe, 1 596, deſcribes a bawd thus : This is ſhee that laies 
wait at all the carriers for wenches new come up to London; and 
vou ſhall know her dwelling by a 4% of flew'd prunes in the win- 
dow; and two or three fleering wenches fit knitting or ſowing in 
her ſhop.” . Ps f 


In Meaſure for Meaſure, Act II. the male bawd excuſes himſelf 


ſor having admitted Elbow's wife into his houſe, by ſaying, that 
| ſhe came in great with child, and longing for few'd prunes, which 


ſtood in a diſh,” Kc. 


Slender, in The Merry Wives of Windſor, who apparently wiſhes 
to recommend himſelf to his miſtreſs by a ſeeming propenſity to 
love as well as war, talks of having meaſured weapons with a 
fencing-maſter for a 4% of ftlew'd prunes, | 

In another old dramatic piece entitled, I this be not a good Play 
the Devil is in it, 1612, a bravo enters with money, and ſays, 
This is the penſion of the ſtewes, you need not untie it; tis 

| ftew-money, fir, few'd prune caſh, fir,” | | | 

Among the other fins laid to the charge of the once celebrated 
Gabriel Harvey, by his antagoniſt Naſh, * to be drunk with the 
firrop or liquor of few'd prunes,” is not the leaſt infiſted on. 

Again, in Decker's Honeft Whore, P. II. 1630: © Peace! two 
diſhes of fteww'd prunes, a bawd and a pander!” Again, in North- 
ward Hoe, by Decker and Webſter, 1607, a bawd ſays, * I will 
have but ſix feaved prunes in a diſh, and ſome of mother Wall's 


cakes; for my beſt cuſtomers are tailors.” Again, in The Noble 
Stranger, 1640: 


——Pox on't, bawdy-houſe fare.” Aga, in Decker's Seven 
deadly Sinnes of London, 1606 : ** Nay, the ſober Perpetuana-ſuited 


Puritane, that dares not (ſo much as by moone-light) come neare 


the ſuburb ſhadow of a houſe where they ſet fewwed prunes before 


you, raps as boldly at the hatch, when he knows Candlelight is 


within, as if he were a new choſen conſtable.” 


The paſſages already quoted are ſufficient to ſhow that a dig of 
flew'd prunes was not only the ancient deſignation of a brothel, 
but the conſtant appendage to it. 

From A Treatiſe on the Lues Venerea, written by W. Clowes, 
one of her majeſty's ſurgeons, 1596, and other books of the ſame 


Yol Yak - Mm 


to be drunk with cream and flewed prunes! !“ 
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may be the deputy's wife of the ward to thee.* Go, 


you thing, go. 


kind, it appears that prunes were directed to be boiled in broth for 

_ thoſe < 

roaſted apples were commonly, though unſucceſsfully, taken by 
way of prevention. So much for the infidelity of few'd prunes, 


ons already infected; and that both few'd prunes and 


STEEVENS, 


Mr. Steevens has ſo fully diſcuſſed the ſubje& of fexved prune, 
that one can add nothing but the price. In a piece called Band, 
Bay Horſe in a Trance, 1595, we have © A ſtock of wenches, {et 
up with their feav'd prunes, nine for a teſter.” FARMER. 


9 « 2 drawn fox 31 A drawn fox may be a fox drawn 


over the ground, to exerciſe the hounds, So, in Beaumont and 
Fletcher's Tamer Tamed : # 


66 , 


that drawn fox Moroſo.“ | | 
Mr. Heath obſerves, that “a fox drawn over the ground to 


: leave a ſcent, and exerciſe the hounds, may be ſaid to have no truth 


in it, becauſe it deceives the hounds, who run with the ſame eager. 


_ neſs as if they were in purſuit of a real fox.” 


I am not, however, confident that this explanation is right. It 
was formerly ſuppoſed that a fox, when drawn out of his hole, 


had the ſagacity to counterfeit death, that he might thereby obtain 


an opportunity to eſcape. For this information I am indebted to 
Mr. Tollet, who quotes Olaus Magnus, Lib. XVIII. cap. xxxix: 
&« Inſuper fingit ſe mortuam,” &. This particular and many 


| others relative to the ſubtilty of the fox, have been tranſlated by 
| ſeveral ancient Engliſh writers. STEEVENS, | Is 5 


2 — maid Marian may be &c.] Maid Marian is a man 


_ dreſſed like a woman, who attends the dancers of the morris. 


= | | | |  Jonns0N- 
In the ancient Songs of Robin Hood frequent mention is made of 
maid Marian, who appears to have been his concubine. I could 


| une many paſſages in my old MS, to this purpoſe, but ſhall pro- 


uce only one: | 
«« Good Robin Hood was living then, 
Which now is quite forgot, 
« And ſo was fayre maid Marian, &c. PRRCxX. 
It appears from the old play of The Downfall of Robert Earl of 


Huntington, 1601, that maid Marian was originally a name aſſumed 


by Matilda the daughter of Robert Lord Fitzwater, while Robin 

Hood remained in a ſtate of outlawry : | 

Next tis agreed (if therto ſhee agree) | 
That faire Matilda henceforth change her name; 
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quarto. It is dedicated to one 


KING HENRY IV. 631 
Hosr. Say, what thing? what ching! ? 


Hos. I am no thing to-thank God on, I would 


thou ſhould'ſt know it; Iam an honeſt man's wife: 
and, ſetting thy knighakood afide, thou art a knave 


to call me ſo. 


Fax. Setting thy womiinhadd adde, thou art a 


beaſt to ſay otherwife, 
 Hosr. Say, what beaſt, thou Kine thou? 
_ Faz. What beaſt? why, an otter. 
P. HE v. An otter, fir John! why an otter? 
Fai. Why? ſhe's neither fiſh, nor fleſh ;* a man 


knows not where to have her. 


2 And while i it is ; the ws of Robin Hood: 
* To live in Sherewodde a poor outlawes life, 
e She by maide Marian's name be only call'd. 
% Mat, I am contented reade on, little John : 
„ Henceforth let me be nam'd maide Marian. 
- This lady was afterwards poiſoned by King John at Dunmow 


Pats iter he had made ſeveral fruitleſs — Hob on her chaſtity, 


3 has written her legend. 
ſpeare ſpeaks of maid Marian in her degraded ſtate, when 


| the was repreſented by a ſtrumpet or a clown. 


Figure 2, in the plate at the end of this play, with Mr, 


0 Tollet's o ſervations on it. STEEVENS. 


Maid Marian ſeems to have been the lady of a Whitſan-ale, or 


morris- dance. The widow in Sir William D'Avenant's Love and 


Honour, (p. 247,) ſays: * have been Miftreſs Marian in a Mau- 


rice ere now. Morris is, indeed, there ſpelt wrong; the dance 
- Was not ſo called from prince rice, but from the Spaniſh no- 


riſco, a dancer of the morris or mooriſb dance. HAW EINs. 


There is an old piece entitled, Old Meg of Herefardſbire for a 


Mayd-Marian, and Hereford Town for a Morris-dance : or 12 
Morris- dancers in Herefordſhire, of 1200 Years old, Lond. 1609, 

all, a celebrated Tabourer 1 in that 
country. T. WaRTON. 


3 —cith fp, nor fl ;] $0, the proverb: Neither fl 
nor Aal, nor good red herring.” STEEVENS, 


M m 3 


Fa. What thing? why, a thing to thank God 
on. | 
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Hosr. Thou art an unjuſt man in ſaying ſo; thou 
or any man knows where to o have me, thou knave 
thou! 

P. Hex. Thou ſay'ſt true, hoſteſs ; and he ſlan- 
ders thee moſt groſsly. 


|  Hosr. So he doth you, my lord; and aid this 
other day, you ought him a thouſand pound. 


P. Hey. Sirrah, do I owe you a thouſand pound? 


Far. A thouſand pound, Hal? a million: thy 
love is worth a million; thou oweſt me thy love. 


His. Nay, my lord, he call d you Jack, and ſaid, 
he would cudgel you. 


Fa. Did I, Bardolph? 
Barn. Indeed, fir John, you aid ſo. 
Far. Yea; if he ſaid, my ring was copper. 


P. Hex. I fay, tis copper: DET thou be as 
good as thy word now? 


Fai. Why, Hal, thou know'ſt, as thou art but 
man, I dare: but, as thou art prince, I fear thee, as 
I fear the roaring of the lion's whelp. 


P. Hex. And why not, as the lion? 


FAI. The king himſelf is to be fear'd as the 
lion: Doſt thou think, I'll fear thee as I fear thy 
father? nay, an I do, I pray God, my girdle break ! f 


4 3 pray God, my n break “/ n to the old 
adage ungirt, unbleſt,” Thus, 1 in the Phantaftick Ae, bl. 1, 
an ancient ballad : 
« Ungirt, unbleſt, the proverbe ſayes, | 
And they, to prove it right, 
« Have got a faſhion now adayes 
That's odious to the ſight; 
„Like Frenchmen, all on points they ſtand, 
No girdles now they wear,” &c. 
Perhaps this ludicrous imprecation is proverbial, So, in T; is 
wy when "Ou 1þs . 2 Poem, 470, 1609: | 
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P. Hz x. O, if it ſhould, how would thy guts fall 


about thy knees! But, ſirrah, there's no room for 
faith, truth, nor honeſty, in this boſom of thine; 
it is all fill'd up with guts, and midriff. Charge an 
honeſt woman with picking thy pocket! Why, thou 
whoreſon, impudent, emboſs'd raſcal, if there were 
any thing in thy pocket but tavern-reckonings, 
memorandums of bawdy- houſes, and one poor 
penny worth of ſugar- candy to make thee long- 
winded; if thy pocket were enrich'd with any 
other injuries but theſe, I am a villain.* And yet 
you will ſtand to it; you will not pocket up 
wrong: Art thou not aſham'd? Te, 
Fal. Doſt thou hear, Hal? thou know'ſt, in the 
| ſtate of innocency, Adam fell; and what ſhould 
poor Jack Falſtaff do, in the days of villainy? Thou 
ſeeſt, I have more fleſh than another man; and 
therefore more frailty. You confeſs then, you 
pick'd my pocket? 7 
P. Hv. It appears fo by the ſtory. 


« How fay'ſt thou, Beſſe? ſhall it be ſo, girle? ſpeake : 
* If 1 . one, pray God my girdle break {” STEEVENS, 
This wiſh had more force formerly than at preſent, it being 
once the cuſtom to wear the purſe hanging by the girdle ; ſo that 
its breaking, if not obſerved by the wearer, was a ſerious matter. 
| | | MaLoxE. 
impudent, emboſs'd raſcal,] Embeſs'd is ſwoln, puffy. 


Joh xs. 


5 


So, in King Lear : | | . 
« A plague-ſore, or emboſſed carbuncle.“ STEEVENS. 
5 / thy pocket avere enrich'd with any other injuries but 
theſe, &c.] As the pocketing of injuries was a common phraſe, I 
ſuppoſe, the Prince calls the contents of Falſtaff's pocket—irjuries. 

| STEEVENS, 


7 — you will not pocket up wrong : | Some part of this merry 
dialogue ſeems to have been loſt, I ſuppoſe Falſtaff in preſſing the 
robbery upon his hoſteſs, had declared his reſolution 201 to pocket up 
wrongs Or injuries, to which the Prince alludes. Jon xs0N. 


M m3 
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_ Fir. Hoſteſs, I forgive thee: Go, make ready 
breakfaſt; love thy huſband, look to thy ſervants, 
cheriſh thy gueſts: thou ſhalt find me tractable 
to any honeſt reaſon: thou ſeeſt, I am pacified.— 
Still?—Nay, pr'ythee, be gone. [Exit Hoſteſs. ] 
Now, Hal, to the news at court: for the robbery, 


lad —How i is that anſwer'd ? 


P. Hex. O, my ſweet beef, I muſt ſtill be good 
angel to thee: —The money 1s paid back again. 


Fat. O, I do not like that paying back, 2018 4: 
double labour. 

P. Hex. I am good friends with 1 my father, and 
may do any thing. 
Far. Rob me the exchequer the firſt thing thou 
do'ſt, and do it with unwaſh'd hands too.“ 
BAR D. Do, my lord. 
p P. Hex. I have e = Jack, a charge of 

100t., 


Fat. 1 would it had been of ert Where 
ſhall I find one that can ſteal well? O for a fine 
thief, of the age of two and twenty, or thereabouts! 
I am heinouſly unprovided. Well, God be thanked 
for theſe rebels, they offend none but the \ virtuous; 
1 laud them, I praiſe mem. 


P. Hen. Bardolph, 
BaRD. My lord. 


| db it with unwaſh'd hide zoo.) i. e. Do it immediately, 
or the firſt thing in the morning, even without ſtaying to waſh your 
1ands 
So, in The More the Merrier, a collection of Epigrams, 1608: 
6s as A ſchool-boy dares 
% Fall to ere aus d his hands, or ſaid his prayers.” 
Perhaps, however, Falſtaff alludes to the ancient adage :—1//tir 
manibus tractare ſacra. I find the ſame expreſſion in Acolaſtus, a 
comedy, 1540: © Why be theſe holy thynges to be medled with 
avith unwaſhed Pands 1 BEVENS, 
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P. Hen. Go bear this letter to lord John of 


Lancaſter, 
My 8 | nk this to my loud of Weſtmore- 
and. — 

Go, Poins, to horſe,” to horſe; for thou, and I, 
Have thirty miles to ride yet ere dinner time. 
Jack, | 
Meet me to-morrow i' the Temple-hall 

At two o'clock i'the afternoon: 

There ſhalt thou know thy charge; and there re- 

ceive 
Money, and order for their furniture. 
The land is burning; Percy ſtands on high; 
And either they, or we, muſt lower lie. 
[ Exeunt Prince, Poins, and BARDOL PH. 


Fal. Rare words! brave world. Hoſteſs, my 
breakfaſt; come: 
O, I could wiſh, this tavern were my drum! ET Exit. 


— 


9 Poins, 70 Borſe,) I cannot but think that Peto 1s a 1 _ 
for Poins. I ſuppoſe the old copy had only a P e have 
Peto afterwards, not riding with the Prince, but lieutenant to Fal- 
ſtaff, JounsoN., 

I have adopted Dr. Johnſon” s emendation. | Senn NS, 

The old copies read—Go, Peto, to horſe. In further ſup ort 
of Dr. Johnſon's emendation, it may be obſerved, that Poins ſuits 
the metre of the line, which would be deſtroyed by a word of two. 
ſyllables, Maron. 
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ACT IV. SCENE I. 
The Rebel Camp near Shrewſbury. 


Enter HoTspuR, WORCESTER, and DouvGLas. 


Hor. Well ſaid, my noble Scot : Tf ſpeaking 


truth, 
In this fine age, were not thought flattery, 
Such attribution ſhould the Douglas * have, 


As not a ſoldier of this ſeaſon's ſtamp 


Should go ſo general current through the world. 
By heaven, I cannot flatter; I defy 


The tongues of ſoothers; but a braver place 
In my heart's love, hath no man than yourſelf: 


Nay, taſk me to my word; approve me, lord. 
Dovus. Thou art the king of honour: 


No man ſo potent breathes upon the ground, 
But I will beard "Rm." 


the 8 This expelling is frequent in Holinſhed, 
Fr is always applied by way of pre-cminence to the head 1 the 
Douglas family. STEEVENS. 


3 But I will beard him, | To beard is 10 oppoſe face to fave | ina 
hoſtile or daring manner. So, in Drayton's Queſt of ns: 


That it with woodbine durſt compare 
And beard the eglantine.“ 
Juni; i in Macbeth: 
| met them dareful, beard to beard.” 

This phraſe, which ſoon loſt its original ſignification, appears 
to have been adopted from romance. In ancient language, to 
head a man, was to cut off his head, and to beard him, ſignified to 
cut off his beard; a puniſhment which was frequently inflicted by 
—— on ſuch unfortunate princes as fell into their hands. So, 

rayton in his Polyolbion, Song 4 

« And for a trophy brought the giant's coat away, 
0 Made of the beard; of ings.“ STEEVENS. 
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Hor. Do ſo, and 'tis well ;— 


EA ad eas. th 
— 


ww” 
—— — 


—_— 


Enter a Meſſenger, with Letters. 


What letters haſt thou there? I] can but thank you. 
 Mess. Theſe letters come from your father,. — 
Hor. Letters from him! why comes he not him- 


flelf? | 
Mess. 2 cannot come, my lord; he's grievous 
EO ick. | = 
Hor. *Zounds! how has he the leiſure to be 
ſick, 


In ſuch a juſtling time? Who leads his power? 
Under whoſe government come they along? 


Muss. His letters bear his mind, not I, my lord.“ 


4 Meff, His letters bear his mind, not I, my lord.) The old 
copies—not I my mind, and—not I his mind. STEEVENS. 

The line ſhould be read and divided thus: . 

Meſſ. His letters bear his mind, not 1. 
Hot. His mind! „ 

Hotſpur had aſked, who leads his poauers? The Meſſenger anſwers, 
His letters bear his mind. The other replies, His mind! As much 
as to ſay, I enquire not about his mind, I want to know where 
| his powers are, This is natural, and perfectly in character. 

| | WARBURTON. 
The earlieſt quarto, 1598, reads—ret I my mind the com- 
poſitor having inadvertently repeated the word ind, which had 
occurred immediately before; an error which often happens at the 
preſs. The printer of the third quarto, in 1604, not ſeeing how 
the miſtake had ariſen, in order to obtain ſome ſenſe, changed 
ny to his, reading, © not I his mind,” which was followed in all 
the ſubſequent ancient editions. The preſent correction, which is 
certainly right, was made by Mr, Capell. In two of the other 
ſpeeches fooken by the meſſenger, he uſes the ſame language, nor 
is it likely that he ſhould addreſs Hotſpur, without this mark of 
reſpect. In his fr ſpeech the meſſenger is interrupted by the 
impetuoſity of the perſon whom he addreſſes, to whom, it may be 
ſuppoſed, he would otherwiſe have there alſo given his _ 0g 
9 | | | | ALONE, 


. * 1 Va "Aon 73 
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Vos. I pr'ythee, tell me, doth he keep his bed? 


Mess. He did, my lord, four days ere I ſet forth; 


And at the time of my departure thence, 
He was much fear'd by his phyſicians. 


Wok. I would, the ſtate of time had firſt been whole, 


Ere he by ſickneſs had been viſited; 
His health was never better worth than now. 


Hor. Sick now! 1 now ! this ſickneſs doth 


F 

The very li fe- blood of our enterprize; ; 

*Tis catching hither, even to our camp.—— 
He writes me here,—that inward ſickneſs +— 
And that his friends by deputation could not 
So foon be drawn; nor did he think it meet, 
To lay ſo dangerous and dear a truſt 
On any ſoul remov'd, but on his own. 
Yet doth he give us bold advertiſement, — 
That with our ſmall conjunction, we ſhould on, 
Io ſee how fortune is diſpos'd to us: 
For, as he writes, there is no  quailing now; 


l have followed Mr. Malone in printing this f ſpeech =P A 
break after—father, 
word — come, which deprives the ſentence of all pretenſions to har- 
mony, was a playhouſe interpolation, and that the paſſage ogy 
ran as follows: 

Theſe letters from your father „ STEEVENS. 


that inward fi chneſe —1 A line, probably, has here been 
loſt. Matonz. 


TI ſuſpect no omiſſion. Hotſpur is abruptly enumerating the 
principal topicks of the letter he has before him. STzEveNs. 


On any foul remov'd,| On any Iſs near to himſelf; on any 
whoſe intereſt is remote. JOHNSON, 


So, in As you Like it: © Your accent is ſomething finer than you 
could purchaſe in ſo removed a dwelling.” STEEVENS., 


6 10 qualling now; To quail is to languiſh, to fink into 
dejection. So, in Cymbeline: 
For whom my heart drops blood, and my falſe _ 
e Nail to remember.“ STEEVENS, | 


OJ — 


At the ſame time I ſuſpect that the 


WP RES 
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Becauſe the king is certainly poſſeſs'd 
Of all our purpoſes. What ſay you to it? 
Wok. Your father's ſickneſs is a maim to us. 


Hor. A perilous gaſh, a very limb lopp'd off :— 


And yet, in faith, *tis not; his preſent want 


Seems more than we ſhall find it: Were it good, 


To ſet the exact wealth of all our ſtates 

All at one caſt? to ſet ſo rich a main 

On the nice hazard of one doubtful hour? 

It were not good: for therein ſhould'we read 
The very bottom and the ſoul of hope; 
The very liſt, the very utmoſt bound 

Of all our fortunes.” 


for therein ſhould we read 

The very bottom and the ſoul of hope; 

The wery liſt, the very utmoſt bound x | 

Of all our fortunes. ] To read the bottom and the foul of hope, 


7 


and the bound of fortune, though all the copies, and all the editors 
have received it, ſurely cannot be right. I can think on no other 


word than ri/que : 8 
therein ſhould wwe riſque 
The very bottom &c. | 


The I is the /elvage; figuratively, the utmoſt line of circum- 
ference, the utmoſt extent. If we ſhould with leſs change read 


rend, it will only ſuit with %, not with yu or bottom. 
| 5 | Jonunson. 
I believe the old reading to be the true one. So, in King 
Henry VI. Part Il: | „ 5 
ve then ſhould /e the bottom 
« Of all our fortunes.” STEEVENS. 


T once wiſhed to read : read, inſtead of read; but I now think, 
there is no need of alteration, To read à bound is certainly a very 
harſh phraſe, but not more ſo than many others of Shakſpeare. At 
the ſame time that he bottom of their fortunes ſhould be diſplayed, 
its circumference or boundary would be neceſſarily expoſed to view. 
Sight being neceſſary to reading, 10 read is here uſed, in Shakſpeare's 
licentious language, for 70 /ee. 

The paſſage quoted by Mr. Steevens from K. Henry VI. ſtrongly 
confirms this interpretation. To it may be added this in Romeo 
aud Fuliet: | . | | D 
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Dous. Faith, and ſo we ſhould; 
Where now remains“ a ſweet reverſion: 
We may boldly ſpend upon the pe of what 
Is to come in: 

A comfort of retirement? lives in this. 


Hor. A rendezvous, a home to fly unto, 
If that the devil and miſchance look big 
Upon the maidenhead of our affairs. 


Wok. But yet, I would your father had been W 


The quality and hair of our attempt : 


« Is there no pity fitting i in the clouds 
6 Which /ces into the Bottom of my __ pt 
And this in Meaſure for Meaſure : 
"Fe and 1t concerns me 
| * To /o into the bottom of my place.” 
One of the phraſes in the text is found in Tavelfth Night: 90 She 


is the /if of my voyage.” The other [the foul of hope] occurs 
frequently in our author's plays, as well as in thoſe of his con- 


temporaries. Thus, in 4 Midſummer Night's Dream, we find— 
: "0s the foul of counſel;” and in T roilus and Craſida “ the * of 
Toy e.“ So alſo, in Marlowe o Luſt's Dominion : 

88 Your deſperate arm 

* Hath almoſt thruft quite through Ihe heart of TA 22 


MaLone. 


Where mow remaing—] Where is, I think, uſed here for 
whereas, It is often uſed with that fignification by our author and 
his contemporaries. MaLoNE. 


So, in Pericles, Prince of Tyre, Act I. ſc. i: 
* Where now you are both a father and a ſon.” 


STEEVENS, - 


2 We may boldly end wor the Jope of what 
I to cume in:] Read: 
We now may boldly end, upon the hope. 


Of vhat is to come in. Rl TSON, 


9 A comfort of retirement — A ſupport to which we may 7 have 
recourſe. JOHNSON, 


* The quality and hair of our y attempt —] The Hair frets to be 
the complexion, the character. The metaphor appears harſh to us, 
but, perhaps, was familiar in our author's time. We till by 
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Brooks no diviſion: It will be thought 

By ſome, that know not why he is away, 

That wiſdom, loyalty, and mere diſlike 
Of our proceedings, kept the earl from hence; 
And think, how ſuch an apprehenſion 

May turn the tide of ' fearful faction, 

And breed a kind of queſtion in our cauſe: 
For, well you know, we of the offering ſide 


ſomething is againſt the hair, as againſt the grain, that is, againſt 
the natural tendency. Joh xSsON. | | 
In an old comedy called The Family of Lowe, I meet with an ex- 
preſſion which very well ſupports Dr. Johnſon's explanation: 
6c - They ſay I am of the right hair, and indeed they may 
ſtand to't.” ED 5 
Again, in The Coxcomb, by Beaumont and Fletcher: 
on ſince he will be . 
« An aſs againſt the hair. SrREVENS. | 
This word is uſed in the ſame ſenſe in the old interlude of Tom 
Tyler and his Wife, 1 598: | VVV x 
But I bridled a colt of a contrarie haire,”” MALONR. 


e of the offering fide—] All the latter editions read 
offending, but all the older copies which I have ſeen, from the firſt 
quarto to the edition of Rowe, read—ave of the off ring fide. Of 
this reading the ſenſe 1s obſcure, and therefore the change has been 
made; but ſince neither offering nor ending are —_ likely to 
be miſtaken, I cannot but ſuſpect that offering is right, eſpecially 
as it is read in the copy of 1599, which is more correctly 
printed than any ſingle edition, that I have yet ſeen, of a play 
written by Shakſpeare. | | 

The offering ſide may ſignify that party. which, acting in oppo- 
ſition to the law, ſtrengthens itſelf only by eFers; increaſes its 
numbers only by promiſes. The king can raiſe an army, and con- 
tinue it by threats of puniſhment; but thoſe, whom no man is 
under any obligation to obey, can gather forces only by offers of 
advantage : ind it is truly remarked, that they, whoſe influence 
ariſes from offers, muſt keep danger out of fight. 

The offering fide may mean ſimply the af/ailant, in oppoſition. to 
the defendant; and it is likewiſe true of him that «fe s war, or 
makes an invaſion, that his cauſe ought to be kept clear from all 
objections. Joh NSN. | Fas 


| Johnſon's laſt explanation of the word offering, appears to be 
right, His firſt is far-fetched and unnatural, M. Mason, 
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Muſt keep aloof from ſtrict arbitrement; 

And ſtop all ſight-holes, every loop, from whence 
The eye of reaſon may pry in upon us: 

This abſence of your father's draws a curtain, 


That ſhows the ignorant a kind of fear * 
Before not dreamt of, 


Hor. You ſtrain too far. 


I, rather, of his abſence make this uſe 


It lends a luſtre, and more great opinion, 

A larger dare to our great enterprize, 

Than if the earl were here: for men muſt think, 
If we, without his help, can make a head 

To puſh againft the kingdom; with his help, 
We ſhall o'erturn it topſy-turvy down.— 

Yet all goes well, yet all our joints are whole. 


Dous. As heart can think : there is not ſuch a2 


word | 
Spoke of 1 in Scotland, as this term of fear, 


Enter Sir Ric HARD . 


Hor. My couſin Vernon! welcome, by my ſoul. 


Ver. Pray God, my news be worth a welcome, 


lord. 


: The earl of 1 ſeven eu ſtrong, 


Is marching hitherwards; with him, prince John, 
Hor. No harm: What more ? 


4 This * of your father s draws à curtain, 

That ſhows the ignorant a kind of fear &c.] To draw a curtain 
had anciently the ſame meaning, as to zndraw one has at preſent. 
So, (ſays Mr. Malone, ) in a ſtage direction in King Henry VI. P. II. 
(quarto, 1600,) * Then the curtaines being drawne, Duke Hum- 
Phrey is diſcowered in his bed. 

Fear, in the preſent inſtance, Ante a terrifick object. 
STEEVENSs 


— term of N Folio—dream J fear, Malo. 
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Verk. And further, I have learn'd, 
The king himſelf in perſon is ſet forth, 
Or hitherwards intended ſpeedily, 

With ſtrong and mighty preparation. 


Hor. He ſhall be welcome too. Where is his ſon, 


The nimble-footed mad-cap prince of Wales,* 
And his comrides, that daif*d the world aſide, 
And bid it paſs? 


Ai All furniſh” d, all in arms, 
All plum'd like eſtridges, that wing the wind; 
Bated Uke 89 * OY bath” 5 te 


6 The vedere 8 prince of W; 191 Shak pea re rarely 
beſtows his epithets at random. Stowe ſays of the Prince: © He 
was paſling ſwift in running, inſomuch that he with two other of 
his lords, without hounds, bow, or other engine, would take a 
wild buck, or doe, in a large park.” STEEVENS, 


7 All furniſb d, all in arms, 
All plum'd lite eftridges, that wing the wind ; 
Bated like eagles &c.] The old copies—that with the wind. 
For the ſake of affording the reader a text eaſily intelligible, I 
ho followed the example of Mr. 5 by * Dr. 
Johnſon's emendation. 
See the following notes. SrEEVENs. 


What is the meaning of fridges, that bated with the wind like 
eagles? for the relative hat, in n the uſual conſtruction, muſt relate 


to e gin ridges, 
r T. Hanmer reads: 
All plum'd like eftridges, and with the wind 
Bating like eagles, | | 
By which he has eſcaped part of the difficulty, but has yet left 
inpropriety ſufficient to make his reading queſtionable. 
I read: 
All furniſb d, all in arms, 
All plum d like eftridges that wing mo wind 
Bated like eagles. | 
This gives a ſtrong image. They were not only load like 
eſtridges, but their plumes fluttered like thoſe of an eſtridge beating 
the wind with his wings. A more lively repreſentation of young 
men ardent fqr enterprize, perhaps no writer has ever given. 
Joanson, 
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Glittering in golden coats, like images; 
As full of ſpirit as the month of May, 


I believe eſridges never mount at all, but only run before the 
wind, opening their wings to receive its aſſiſtance in urging them 
forward. They are generally hunted on horſeback, and the art 


of the hunter is to turn them from the gale, by the help of which 
they are too fleet for the ſwifteſt horſe to keep wp with them. 
ad not all the 


I ſhould have ſuſpected a line to have been omitted, 

copies concurred in the ſame reading. 

In the 22d Song of Drayton's Poſyolbion is the ſame thought: 
«© Prince Edward all in gold, as he great Jove had been: 


„The Mountfords all in plumes, like eftridges, were ſeen,” 
| | | | STEEVENS, 


I have little doubt that inſtead of avizh, ſome verb ought to be 
| ſubſtituted here. Perhaps it ſhould be whi, The word is uſed 
by a writer of Shakſpeare's age. England's Helicon, ſign. Q: 
4 This ſaid, he auh d his particoloured wings.“ TYRWHIrr. 
This is one of thoſe paſſages, in which, in my apprehenſion, there 
can be no doubt that there is ſome corruption, either by the omiſſion 
of an entire line, ot by one word being printed inſtead of another. The 
firſt quarto, which is followed by all the other ancient copies, reads: 
All plum'd like eftridges, - that with the wind, 
Bated like eagles having lately bath'd. | 
From the context it appears to me evident that two diſtinct 


compariſons were here intended, that two objects were mentioned, 


to each of which the Prince's troops were compared; and that our 
author could never mean to compare e/tridges to eagles, a conſtruction 
which the word auith forces us to. In each of the ſubſequent lines 


a diſtin image is given. —Beſides, as Dr. Johnſon has remarked, 


„What is the meaning of eftridges that bated with the wind like 
eagles? for the relative hat in the uſual conſtruction muſt relate 

to eſtridges.” | 
Mr. Tyrwhitt concurs with me in thinking the old text corrupt. 

I have therefore adopted the flight alteration propoſed by Dr. 


Johnſon—that wwizg the wind; which gives an eaſy ſenſe. —The 


ſpirit and ardour of the troops are marked by their being compared 
to eagles in the next line; but the eſtridges appear to be introduced 
here, as in the paſſage quoted above from Drayton, by Mr. Steevens, 
ſolely on account of the ſoldiers plumes; and the manner in which 


thoſe birds are ſaid to move, ſufficiently explains the meaning of 
the words—that avizg the wind. If this emendation be not juſt, 
and with be the true reading, a line muſt have been loſt, in which 


the particular movement of the eſtridge was deſcribed. The con- 
currence of the copies (mentioned by Mr, Steevens in a foregoing 
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And gorgeous as the ſun at midſummer ; 


note) militates but little in my mind againſt the probability of 
ſuch an omiſſion ; for in general, I have obſerved, 12 whenever 
there is a corruption in one copy, it is continued in every ſubſequent 
one. Omiſſion is one of the moſt frequent errors of the preſs, and 
we have undoubted proofs that ſome lines were omitted in the early 
editions of theſe . See Vol. IV. p. 181, n. 4; Vol. VIII. 
p. 243, n. 4; and Romeo and Juliet, Act III. ſc. iv. See alſo Xing 
Henry VI. Part II. Act III. ſc. iv. where the following line is 


cCmitted in the folio, 1623: 


 « Jove ſometimes went diſguis'd, and why not I?” | 

There is ſtill another objection to the old reading, that I had 

nearly forgotten. Suppoſing the expreſſion “ that avith the wind 
bated like eagles''—was defenſible, and that theſe eſtridges were 


intended to be compared to eagles, why ſhould the compariſon be 


in the paſt time? Would it not be more natural to ſay, — The 


troops were all plumed like eſtridges, that, like eagles, bate with 


the wind, &c. | 

On the whole, I think it moſt probable that a line in which the 
motion of eſtridges was deſcribed, was inadvertently paſſed over by 
the tranſcriber or compoſitor, when the earlieſt copy was printed ; 
an error which has indiſputably happened in other places in theſe 
plays. It is obſervable, that in this paſſage, as it ſtands in the 
old copy, there is no verb: nothing is predicated concerning 
the troops. In the loſt line it was very probably ſaid, that they 
were then advancing. Rather, however, than print the paſſage 
with aſteriſks as imperfect, I have, as the leſſer evil, adopted Dr. 


_ Johnſon's emendation. Mr. Steevens's notes perfectly explain the 
text as now regulated. | = | | 


I have ſaid that nothing is predicated of theſe plumed troops, and 
this is a very ſtrong circumſtance to ſhow that a line was omitted, 
in which they probably were at once deſcribed as in motion, and 
compared (for the fake of their plumage) to oſtridges. The 
omitted line might have been of this import: | 

All furniſb d, all in arms, 
All plum'd like eftridges, that with the wind 
Run on, in gallant trim they now advance: 
Bated like eagles having lately batbd; 
Glittering in golden coats like images, 
As full of ſpirits as the month of May, 
And gorgeous as the ſun at midſummer ; | 
Wanton as youthful goats, wild as young bulls, MALONE. 


A plum'd /ike eftridges,] All dreſſed like the Prince himſelf, the 


rich. feather being the cognizance of the Prince of Wales. GR Rx. 


Vor. VIII. 5 
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Wanton as youthful goats, wild as young bulls. 


1 faw young Harry,—with his beaver on,? 


Bated lite eagles having lately bath d;] To bate is, in the ſtyle 
of falconry, to beat the wing, from the French, battre, that is, to 
flutter in preparation for flight. Jounson, | 

The following paſſage from David and Bethſabe, 1 599, will 
confirm Dr. Johnſon's aſſertion: | © ON 

«« Where all delights ſat bating, wing'd with thoughts, 
% Ready to neſtle in her naked breaſt.” 


Again, in Greene's Card of Fancy, 1608 : * —— made her check 


at the prey, baze at the lure,” &c. = 
Writers on falconry alſo often mention the bathing of hawks and 


eagles, as highly neceſſary for their health and ſpirits.—All birds, 


after bathing, (which almoſt all birds are fond of,) ſpread out their 
wings to catch the wind, and flutter violently with them in order 


to dry themſelves. This, in the falconer's language, is called bating, 


and by Shakſpeare, bating with the auind. It may be obſerved that 


birds never appear ſo lively and full of ſpirits, as immediately after 


bathing. STEEVENS. „„ | 

This appears to be juſtly explained by Steevens. When birds 
have bathed, they cannot fly until their feathers be diſentangled, by 
bating with the wind. M. Maso. „ 


Bated, is, I believe, here uſed for bating, the paſſive for the 


active participle; a licence which our author often takes. So, in 
Othello : 3 ik : 
« Tf virtue no delighted beauty lack.” 
Again, in The Comedy of Errors: - | 8 
And careful hours with time's deformed hand.” 

Io bate, as appears from Minſheu's Dick. 1617, was originally 

applied to birds of prey, when they ſwoop upon their quarry. 

S*abbatre, ſe dewaller, Fr. Hence it ſignifies, as Dr. Johnſon has 

explained it, to flutter, © a Gal. batre,/ (ſays Minſheu,) i. e. to 

beat, becauſe ſhe [the hawk] beats herſelf with unquiet fluttering.” 

5 „ | = MALONE. 
8 Glittering in golden coats like images; | This alludes to the man- 


ner of dreſſing up 1 in the Romith churches on holy-days; 


when they are bedecked in robes very richly laced and embroidered. 
So, in Spenſer's Faerie Queen, Book I. ch. iii: | En 
« He was to weet a ſtout and ſturdie thiefe 
« Wont to robbe churches of their ornaments, &c. 
«© The holy ſaints of their rich veſtiments 
He did diſrobe, &c. STEEVENS. 


9 I jaw young Harry,—avith his beaver on,] We ſhould read— 
beater up. It is an impropriety to ſay oz: for the beaver 1s only 


«2 woos 
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His cuiſſes on his thighs,* gallantly arm'd,— 

Riſe from the ground like feather'd Mercury, 

And vaulted * with ſuch eaſe into his ſeat, 
Ass if an angel dropp'd down from the clouds, 
Io turn and wind a fiery Pegaſus,* 


the viſiere of the helmet, which let down, covers the face. When 
the ſoldier was not upon action he wore it xp, ſo that his face 
might be ſeen, (hence Vernon ſays he /aw young Harry &c.) But 
when upon action, it was let down to cover and ſecure the face. 
Hence in the Second Part of K. Henry IV. it is ſaid: 
Their armed ſtaves in charge, their beavers down.“ 
WARBURTON, 
There 1s no need of all this note; for beaver may be a helmet; or the 
Prince, trying his armour, might wear his beaver down. Joy nsoN. 


Dr. Warburton ſeems not to have obſerved, that Vernon only 
ſays, he ſaw young Harry,” not that he ſaw his face, MALONE. 


Bever and wvifiere were two different parts of the helmet. The 
former part let down to enable the wearer to drink, the latter was 
| raiſed up to enable him to ſee. LoR r. 


Shakſpeare however confounded them; for, in Hamlet, Horatio 
ſays, that he ſaw the old king's face, becauſe he wore his 
beaver up. Nor is our poet ſingular in the uſe of this word. 

1 This was the common ſignification of the word, for Bullokar in 
his Engliſh Expoſitor, 1616, defines beaver thus: © In armour it 
ſignifies that part of the helmet which may be /ifted up, to take 
breath the more freely,” Martons. ” 5 


The poet is certainly not guilty of the confuſion laid to his 
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f charge with reſpec to the paſſage in Hamlet; for the beaver was as I 
i often made to /ift up as to let down, Doucs. „„ 
5 2 His cuiſſes on his thighs,] Cuifſes, French. Armour for the thighs, | 
yp | | bo Por k. i 
. The reaſon why his cis are ſo particularly mentioned, I conceive | 
#2 to be, that his horſemanſhip is here 3 and the cuiſſès are that i 
'S; part of armour which moſt hinders a horſeman's activity. JoHxn$0N. 1 
ed. 3 And vaulted ] The context requires vault, but a word of 10 
one ſyllable will not ſuit the metre. Perhaps our author wrote ij 
vault it, a mode of phraſeology of which there are ſome examples 1 
in theſe plays. MAL ONE. . | 1 85 iy 
4 To turn and wind a fiery Pegaſus, | This idea occurs in Have 14 
with you to Saffron Walden, or Gabriel Harvey's Hunt is ub, &C. | 
— 1 596 1 her hotteſt fury may be reſembled to the paſſing of 
nly a brave cariere by a Pegaſus.” STEEVENS. 
N n 2 
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And witch the world * with noble horſemanſhip. 


Hor. No more, no more; worſe than the ſun in 
March, 
This praiſe doth nouriſh agues. Let them come; 


They come like ſacrifices in their trim, 


And to the fire-ey'd maid of ſmoky war, 
All hot, and bleeding, will we offer them: 
The mailed Mars ſhall on his altar fit, 
Up to the ears in blood. I am on fire, 
To hear this rich repriſal is ſo nigh, 


And yet not ours: Come, let me take my horſe, 


Who is to bear me, like a thunderbolt, 
Againſt the boſom of the prince of Wales : 
Harry to Harry ſhall, hot horſe to horſe, 


Meet, and ne'er part, till one drop down a corſe.— 


+ that Glendower were come! 


. There is more news: 
I learn'd in Worceſter, as I rode o 


He cannot draw his power this fourteen days. 


Dou. That's the worſt tidings that J hear of yet. 
Wor. Ay, by my faith, that bears a froſty ſound. 
Hor. What may the aac $ whole battle reach 
unto? 5 
VER. To thirty thouſand. 


Hor. Forty let it be; 
My father and Glendower being both away, 
The powers of us may ſerve ſo great a day. 
Come, let us take a muſter ſpeedily: 


Doomſday i is near; die all, die merrily. 


Dous. Talk not of dying; I am out of fear 


Of death, or death's hand, for this one half year. 


[ Exeunt. 


Aud witch the world —] For bewitch, charm. por i. 


So, in King Henry VI. Part Il: | 
_ « 'To lit and avitch me, as Aſcanius did. „ STEEVENS, 
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LFD . LF Scermredfde. 


Fay. Br ""_whT get thee before to Cate ; fill 


ie of ſack: our ſoldiers ſhall march 


WE we'll to Sutton-Colfield to-night. 

E 2 * D. Will you give me money, captain ? 
1 2 q * 15 out, lay out. 

Bak This bottle makes an angel. 


N In if it do, take it for thy labour; and if 


eeenty, take them all, I'll anſwer the coin- 
ge Bid my lieutenant t Peto® meet me at the town's 


ill, captain: farewell. [ Exit, 


l be not aſhamed of my ſoldiers, I am 
ſauced Surnet. L * ha ve miſuſed the king s preſs 
. 
6 — — 00 ** This paſſage proves that Peto did not 
80 with the Prince. Jon NON. 
4 gurnet.)] This is a diſh mentioned in that very 
1lighabl P . called The Caunter-ſcuffle, 1658 1 
eck thick 4 thy upon the ak 
e We ell ſtuff d med ſage, and for the ſmack, 
Da 17 ſtre d wit pepper black, 


BE i cc Son 4 gurnet. 
en a the old comedies. So, in Decker's Honeſt Whore, 


ly 2 We 75 
ain, in the e to Wily Beguiled, 1606: 
t you /olted 92 you wool-fiſt!”? 
ng the Cc tton MISS. is a part of an old houſehold book for the 
eee ep. F. xvi: 
err. Paid for a gurnard, viii. d.“ STEEVE s. 
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damnably. T have got, in exchange of a hundred 
and fifty ſoldiers, three hundred and odd pounds. 
I preſs me none but good houſeholders,* yeomen's 
ſons: inquire me out contracted bachelors, ſuch as 


had been aſk'd twice on the bans ; ſuch a commo- 


dity of warm ſlaves, as had as hef hear the devil 
as a drum; ſuch as fear the report of a caliver, 
worſe than a ftruck fowl, or a hurt wild-duck.9 1 


It ſhould ſeem from one of Taylor's pieces, entitled A bad, 
12mo. 1635, that a /owced gurnet was ſometimes uſed in the ſame 
metaphorical ſenſe in which we now frequently uſe the word 
gudgeon- Though ſhe [a bawd] live after the fleſh, all is fiſh. 
that comes to the net with her ;—She hath baytes for all kinde of 
frye: a great lord is her Greenland whale; a countrey gentleman 
is her cods-head ; a rich citizen's fon is her /ows'd gurnet, or her 
gudgeon. MaLong. | | | 

8 ¶ preſs me none but good Houſeholders, &c.] This practice 
is complained of in Barnabie Riche's Souldier's Wiſhe 10 Briton's 
 velfare, or Captaine Skill and Captaine Pill, 1604, p. 62: © Sir, 
I perceive by the ſound of your words you are a favourite to Cap- 
taines, and I thinke you could be contented, that to ſerve the 
expedition of theſe times, we ſhould take up honeſt houſeholders, 
men that are of wealth and abilitie to live at home, ſuch as your 
captaines might chop and chaunge, and make marchandiſe of,” &c. 

| e SrEEVEN. 
5 8 eworſe than a firuck fowl, or a hurt wwild-duck. | The re- 
petition of the ſame image diſpoſed Sir Thomas Hanmer, and 
after him Dr. Warburton, to read, in oppoſition to all the coptes, 
a ſtruck deer, which is indeed a proper expreſſion, but not likely to 
have been corrupted. Shakſpeare, perhaps, wrote a ſtruck ſorrel, 
which, being negligently read by a man not ſkilled in hunter's 
language, was eaſily changed to fruck foaul. Sorrel is uſed in Love's 


| Labour's Loft for a young deer; and the terms of the chaſe were, in 


our author's time, familiar to the ears of every gentleman. Jon ns0N. 


fowl, Thus the firſt quarto, 1598. In a ſubſequent copy 
(1608) the word fowl being ene - printed foo/, that errour 
was adopted in the quarto 1613, and conſequently in the folio, 
which was printed from it. MaLone, TE 

Fowl, ſeems to have been the word deſigned by the poet, who 
might have thought an oppoſition between Faul, i. e. domeſtick 
birds, and wild-foxvl, ſufficient on this occafion. He has almoſt 
the ſame expreſſion in Mauch Ado about Nothing: * Alas poor hurt 
Fowl! now will he creep into ſedges,” STEEveNs. 
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preſs'd me none but ſuch toaſts and butter, with 
hearts in their bellies no bigger than pins' heads, 
and they have bought out their ſervices; and now 
my whole charge. conſiſts of ancients, corporals, 
lieutenants, gentlemen of companies, ſlaves as rag- 
ged as Lazarus in the painted cloth, where the 
glutton's dogs licked his ſores : and ſuch as, indeed, 
were never ſoldiers; but diſcarded unjuſt ſerving- 
men, younger ſons to younger brothers, revolted 
tapſters, and oſtlers trade-fallen; the cankers of a 
calm world, and a long peace; ten times more 
_ diſhonourable ragged than an old faced ancient: 


2 ——ſach toafts and butter, | This term of contempt is uſed in 
Beaumont and Fletcher's Wit without Money : 
They love young roaſte and butter, Bow-bell ſuckers.” 
| | | STEEVENS, 
« Londiners, and all within the ſound of Bow-bell, are in re- 
proch called cocknies, and eaters of buttered toftes.” Moryſon's 
Itin. 1617. MaLoNE. | „„ 


3 younger ſons to younger brothers, &c.] Raleigh, in his Di/- 
courſe on War, uſes this very expreſſion for men of ee fortune 
and wild adventure. Which borrowed it from the other, I know 
not, but I think the play was printed before the Diſcourſe, 
| . |  JounsoN, 
Perhaps Oliver Cromwell was indebted to this ſpeech, for the 
ſarcaſm which he threw out on the ſoldiers commanded by Hampden : 
« Your troops are moſt of them od decayed ſerving men and tap- 
fters,”' &c. STEEVENS. | | 


4 —— carers of a calm world, and à long peace;] So, in The 
hatch'd and nouriſhed in the idle calmneſs of 


Puritan s ** 
peace. Again, in Pierce Pennileſs his Supplication to the Devil, 
13922 all the canker-wormes that breed on the ruſt of peace. 
SrEEVENS. 


oj teu times more diſhonourable ragged than an old faced 
ancient :] Shakſpeare uſes this word ſo promiſcuouſly to fignity 
an enſign or ſtandard-bearer, and alſo the colours or ſtandard borne, 
that I cannot be at a certainty for his alluſion here, If the text 
be genuine, I think the meaning muſt be, as diſhonourably ragged 
as one that has been an enſign all his days; that has let age creep 


Nna4 
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and ſuch have I, to fill up the rooms of them that 
have bought out their ſervices; that you wouldthink, 


upon him, and never had merit enough to gain preferment. Dr. 
Warburton, who underſtands it in the ſecond conſtruction, has 
ſuſpected the text, and given the following ingenious emendation : 
„How is an old-fac'd ancient or enſign, diſhonourably ragged? 
on the contrary, nothing is eſteemed more honourable than a ragged 
pair of colours. A very little alteration will reftore it to its 
original ſenſe, which contains a touch of the ſtrongeſt and moſt 
fine-turn'd ſatire in the world: ten times more diſhonourably 
ragged than an old feaſt ancient; 1. e. the colours uſed by the city- 
companies in their feaſts and proceſſions; for each company had 
one with its peculiar device, which was uſually diſplayed and 
borne about on ſuch occaſions. Now nothing could be more 
witty or ſarcaſtical than this compariſon: for as Falſtaff 's ragga- 
muffins were reduced to their tatter'd condition through their 
riotous exceſſes; ſo this old et ancient became torn and ſhat- 


ter'd, not in any manly exerciſe of arms, but amidſt the revels of 
drunken bacchanals.” THEOBALD. EM 


Dr. Warburton's emendation is very acute and judicious; but 
I know not whether the licentiouſneſs of our author's diction may 
not allow us to ſuppoſe that he meant to repreſent his ſoldiers, as 
more ragged, though leſs honourably ragged, than an old ancient. 
1 2 | Jon ns0N, 
An old fac'd ancient, is an old ſtandard mended with a different 
colour. It ſhould not be written in one word, as old and fac'd 
are diſtin epithets. To face a gown is to trim it; an expreſſion 
at preſent in uſe. In our author's time the facings of gowns were 
always of a colour different from the ſtuff itſelf, So, in this play : 


« To face the 23 of rebellion 
« With ſome fine colour.“ 


Again, in Ram-alley or Merry Tricks, 1611: | 
«« Your tawny coats with greaſy facings here. STEEVENS. 

So, in The Puritan, a comedy, 1607: © full of holes, like 
a ſhot ancient. The modern editors, inſtead of di/Sonourable read 
diſhonourably; but the change is unneceſſary, for our author fre- 
quently uſes adjectives adverbially. So again in this play: 

| « And ſince this buſineſs ſo fair is done.” 

Again, in K. Henry VIII. © He is equal ravenous as he is 
ſubtle.” Again, in Hamlet: “ TI am myſelf indifferent honeſt,” 
Again, in The Taming of the Shrew : | ; 

« Her only 4 1 
Is that ſhe is intolerable curſt.“ 
See alſo Vol. VI. p. 318, n. 9. MaLoNne. 
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that I had a hundred and fifty tatter'd prodigals, 
lately come from ſwine-keeping, from eating draff 
and huſks. A mad fellow met me on the way, and 


told me, I had unloaded all the gibbets, and preſs'd 


the dead bodies. No eye hath ſeen ſuch ſcare- 
crows. I'll not march through Coventry with them, 
that's flat :—Nay, and the villains march wide be- 
twixt the legs, as if they had gyves on; * for, in- 
deed, I had the moſt of them out of priſon. There's 
but a ſhirt and a half” in all my company: and the 
half-ſhirt is two napkins, tack'd together, and 
thrown over the ſhoulders like a herald's coat with- 
out ſleeves; and the ſhirt, to ſay the truth, ſtolen 
from my hoſt at ſaint Alban's, or the red-noſe inn- 
keeper of Daintry.* But that's all one; they'll find 
linen enough on every hedge. FT 


Enter Prince HENRY and WESTMORELAND. 


P. Hex. How now, blown Jack? how now, quilt? 


Far. What, Hal? How now, mad wag? what 
a devil doſt thou in Warwickſhire ?—My good lord 
of Weſtmoreland, I cry you mercy; I thought, 
your honour had already been at Shrewſbury. 


WW:sr. Faith, fir John, 'tis more than time that 


Ih were there, and you too; but my powers are 


6 


— gyves on;] i. e. ſhackles. Por x. 
So, in the old Morality of Hycke Scorner- 
« And TI will go fetch a pair of gywves.” 
Again: | | 
They be yeomen of the wrethe, that be ſhackled in gyves.“ 
| | STEEVENS, 
7 - There's but a ſhirt and a half —) The old copies read 
There's not a ſhirt &c, Corrected by Mr, Rowe. In The Merchant of 
Venice, printed by J. Roberts, 4to. 1600, hut has taken the place of ct: 
RMepent bz you that you ſhall loſe your friend.” MALORNxE. 


/ Daintry.] i. e. Daventry, STEEVENS, 
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there already: The king, 1 can tell you, looks for 
us all; we muſt away all night.” 


Far. Tut, never fear me; I am as vigilant, as a 
cat to ſteal cream. 


P. Hex. I think, to ſteal cream indeed ; for thy 
theft hath already made thee butter. But tell me, 
Jack; Whoſe fellows are theſe that come after? 


Far. Mine, Hal, mine. 
P. Hey. I did never ſee ſuch pitiful raſcals. 


Far. Tut, tut; good enough to toſs ;* food for 
powder, food for powder; they'll fill a pit, as well 
as better: tuſh, man, mortal men, mortal men. 


sr. Ay, but, fir John, methinks, they are ex- 
ceeding poor and bare; too beggarly. 


Fa L. Faith, for their poverty, —I know not where 
they had that: and for their bareneſs, —1 am ſure, 
they never learn'd that of me. 


P. Hex. No, I'll be ſworn; unleſs you call three 
fingers on the ribs, bare. But, ſirrah, make haſte; 
Percy is already in the field. 5 


Far. What, is the king encamp'd ? 

 Wesr. He is, fir John; I fear, we ſhall ſtay too 

long. 
FAI. Well, 

To the latter end of a fray, and the beginning of: a 


tcaſt, 
Fits a dull fighter, and a keen gueſt. [Excunt 


. muſt away all night, J Read,—we muft away all t to- 
night. M. Mason. 
Perhaps Weſtmoreland means—** ave muſt travel all night.” 
STEEVENS. 


cod enough to toſs; ] That is, to toſs upon a pike. 
Warten. 
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SCENE III. 
The Rate Camp near Shrewſbury. 


{TH 
« 9 
7 


Enter Horsrun, Worcesran, DovcLas, and 
- VERNON, /. 55 


Bow. We bebt with him to-night. 
Wor. ; LIt may not be. 

Dous. You bye him o the Wocantage. 

VER. ; Not a Wi 


Hor. Why * you ſo 7 2 looks he not for ſupply? 
VER. So do we. * 


Hor... His is certain, ours is doubtful. 
Mok. Good chünln, be advis d; ſtir not to- night. 
YER. Do not, my lord. | 


Doo f 3 You do not counſel well; 
You pen it out of fear, and cold heart. 


Ver. Do me no ſlander, Douglas: by my life, 
(And I dare well maintain it with my life,) 
If a honour bid me on, 
[ hold as little counſel with weak fear, 
As you, my lord, ot any Scot that lives :— 


Let it be fi en to-morrow in ths battle, 
Which of s feats. g 


„ PEEL Vea, or to-night, 

Vsgx. 7, Content. 
Hor. To-night, tay L. #4 
Veg. come, con e, it may not be. 


70 * 4&4 
9 Ar eu, my lord, or any Scar W The old copies, 
hat this day lives „ Srrrvr NS. 


We ſhould omit the words, hit day, which weaken the ſenſe and 
deſtroß ih Meaſure, | M. — 
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I wonder much, being men of ſuch great leading, 


That you foreſee not what impediments 
Drag back our expedition: Certain horſe 


Of my couſin Vernon's are not yet come up: 
Your uncle Worceſter's horſe came but to-day ; 


And now their pride and mettle is aſleep, 


Their courage with hard labour tame and dull, 
That not a horſe is half the half himſelf. 


Hor. So are the horſes of the enemy 


In general, journey-bated, and brought low; 


The better part of ours are full of reſt. 
Wor. The number of the king exceedeth ours: 


For God's fake, couſin, ſtay till all come in. 


[ The nels found a parle . 


Enter Sir Warrzx Bruxr. 


Brioxr. 1 come with gracious offers from the king, 


If you vouchſafe me hearing, and reſpect. 


Hor. Welcome, ſir Walter Blunt; And would 
V 


Lou were of our determination! 
Some of us love you well: and even thoſe ſome 
Envy your great deſervings, and good name; 


Becauſe you are not of our quality,“ 
But ſtand againſt us like an enemy. 


YI" great leading. ] Such conduct, ſuch experience in 
3 buſineſs. Joh NsOoN. 8 

The old copies, 

uch great Bar as you are, 

By the advice of Mr. Ritſon J have omitted the words at you are, 
Oy only ſerve to deſtroy the metre. STEEVENS, 


half himſelf. | Old copies—balf of himſelf. STEEVENS, 
of our quality,] Quality in our author's time was fre- 


4 


quently uſed in the ſenſe of fe/lowyhip or occupation, So, in The 


Tempeſt: e Taſk Ariel and all his quality.” i. e. all thoſe who 


were employed with Ariel! in ſimilar ſervices or occupations ; his 
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Brunt. And God defend, but ſtill I ſhould ſtand ſo, 


So long as, out of limit, and true rule, 

You ſtand againſt anointed majeſty ! 

But, to my charge. The king hath ſent to know 

The nature of your griefs; and whereupon 
Lou conjure from the breaſt of civil peace 
Such bold hoſtility, teaching his duteous land 
Audacious cruelty : If that the king 


Have any way your good deſerts forgot, — 
Which he confeſſeth to be manifold;— . 


He bids you name your 1 ; and, with all ſpeed, 


' You ſhall have your deſires, with intereſt ; 
And pardon abſolute for yourſelf, and theſe, 
Herein misled by your ſuggeſtion. _ 


Hor. The king is kind; and, welt we know, the 
king 

Knows at what time to mouth when to Pay. 

My father, and my uncle, and myſelf, 

Did give him that ſame royalty he wears : * 


fellows. 0 e in Hamlet. — give me a taſte of your | 


ALONE, 


| our griefs ; | That is, grievances, So, in A Declara- 
tion of if th of net. of the late Earle of Eſſex, &c, 1601 : The 
Lord Keeper required the Earle of Eſſex, that if he would not de- 


OR: 


clare his griefs openly, yet that then he would —_ them pri- 


vately.” MALONE. 


6 My father, and my uncle, and myſelf, 

| Did give him that ſame royalty he wears :) The Percies were 

in the higheſt favour with King Henry the Fourth for ſome time 
after his acceſſion. Thomas Earl of Worceſter was appointed Go- 

vernour to the Prince of Wales, and was honoured with the cuſtody 

of Iſabel, widow of King Richard the Second, when ſhe was ſent 

back to France after that oy 8 depoſition. Hotſpur, who ac- 


companied him on that occaſion, in the preſence of the Am- 


baſſadors of both nations, who met between Calais and Boulogne, 
| proteſted % upon his ſoul” that ſhe was a virgin, 4 ſound and 
entire even as ſhe was delivered to King Richard, and if any 


would ſay to the contrary, he was ready to prove it * him 


by combat.“ Speed, p. 753. MaLoNne. 
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And, —when he was not fix and twenty ſtrong, 
Sick in the world's regard, wretched and low, 


A poor unminded outlaw ſneaking home, — 


My father gave him welcome to the ſhore: 
And,—when he heard him ſwear, and vow to God, 
He came but to be duke of Lancaſter, 
To ſue his livery,“ and beg his peace; 
With tears of innocency, and terms of zeal, — 
My father, in kind heart and pity mov'd, 
Swore him aſſiſtance, and perform'd it too. 


Now, when the lords and barons of the realm 


Perceiv'd Northumberland did lean to him, 
The more and leſs" came in with cap and knee; 


6 To fue his livery, ] This is a law phraſe belonging to the feudal 
tenures; meaning, to ſue out the delivery or poſſeſſion of his lands 
from thoſe — Pot who on the death of any of the tenants of 
the crown, ſeized their lands, till the heir /ued out his livery, 

| STEEVENS, 


| Before the 32d year of King Henry the Eighth, wardſhips were 


uſually granted as court favours, to thoſe who made ſuit for, and 
had intereſt enough to obtain them. RiTson, 


During the exiſtence of the feudal tenures, on the death of any 


of the King's tenants, an inqueſt of office, called inquifitio prft 


mortem, was held, to inquire of what lands he died ſeized, who was 


his heir, of what age he was, &c. and in thoſe caſes where the 


heir was a minor, he became the ward of the crown; the land was 


ſeized by its officers, and continued in its poſſeſſion, or that of the 


perſon to whom the crown granted it, till the heir came of age, 


and ſued out his livery, or oufterlemaine, that is, the delivery of the 


land out of his guardian's hands. To regulate theſe inquiries, 
which were greatly abuſed, many perſons being compelled to ſue 
out livery from the crown, who were by no means tenants there- 
unto, the Court of Wards and Liveries was erected by Stat. 32 
Hen. VIII. c. 46. See Blackſtone's Comm. II. 61. III. 258. 
. Maro. 
7 The more and ls —] 1. e. the greater and the leſs. 
_ | STEEVENS. 
Steevens has given the words, he more and leſe, the only ex- 
planation they can bear; but I have little doubt that we ought to 
read— _ | 
They, more and leſs, came in &c. M. Mason. 
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Met him in boroughs, cities, villages; 

Attended him on bridges, ſtood in lanes, 

Laid gifts before him, proffer'd him their oaths, 
Gave him their heirs; as pages follow'd him,“ 
Even at the heels, in golden multitudes. 

He preſently,—as greatneſs knows itſelf, — 

Steps me a little higher than his vow 

Made to my father, while his blood was poor, 

Upon the naked ſhore at Ravenſpurg ; ? 

And now, forſooth, takes on him to reform 
Some certain edicts, and ſome ſtrait decrees, 

That lie too heavy on the commonwealth : 

Cries out upon abuſes, ſeems to weep 
Over his country's wrongs ; and, by this face, 

This ſeeming brow of juſtice, did he win 

The hearts of all that he did angle for. 

Proceeded further; cut me off the heads 

Of all the favourites, that the abſent king 

In deputation left behind him here, 

When he was perſonal in the Iriſh war, 

Brunt. Tut, I came not to hear this. 
„ . Then, to the point. 
In ſhort time after, he depos'd the king; 

Soon after that, depriv'd him of his life; 

And, in the neck of that,“ taſk'd the whole ſtate: 


Cove biz their heirs; as pages follow'd him, | Perhaps we ought 


to point differently : | 
Gave him their heirs as pages; follow'd him, &c. MaLone, 
9 Upon the naked ſhore &c.] In this whole ſpeech he alludes 
again to ſome paſſages in Richard the Second. JohNsOx. 
2 And, in the neck of that,] So, in Painter's Palace of Pleaſure, 
1566: © Great miſchiefes ſuccedyng one in another's necke,” 
| | HE NDERSON. 


3 talk'd the whole flate:] I ſuppoſe it ſhould be va the 
whole ſtate, Joh xSOx. | 


Taſt'd is here uſed for taxed; it was once common to employ 


theſe words indiſcriminately, Memoirs of P. de Commines, by 


1 
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To make that warle, ſuffer'd his kinſman March 


(Who is, if every owner were well plac'd, 
Indeed his king,) to be incag'd in Wales, 


There without ranſom to lie forfeited : 


Diſgrac'd me in my happy victories; 
Sought, to entrap me by intelligence; 5 


Rated my uncle from the council- board; 


In rage diſmiſs'd my father from the court; 
Broke oath on oath, committed wrong on wrong: 
And, in concluſion, drove us to ſeek out 


This head of ſafety; and, withal, to Pry 
Into his title, the which we find 
Too indirect for long continuance. 


Brunt. Shall I return this anſwer to the king? 


Hor. Not ſo, fir Walter; we'll withdraw a while. 
Go to the king ; ; and let there be impawn'd 


Some ſurety for a ſafe return again, 


And in the morning early ſhall mine uncle | 


Bring him our purpoſes: and ſo farewell. 


Broxr. I would, you would accept of grace and 


„ 
Hor. And, may be, fo we | ſhall. 
BUNT. Pray heaven, you do! 


[ Exeunt. 


Danert, folio, 4th edit, 1674, - 136: Duke Philip, by the 
ſpace of many years levied neither ſubſidies nor zaſts.” Again, 
in Stephen Goſſon's School of Abuſe, 1579: ** like a greedy 
ſurveiour being ſent into Fraunce to govern the countrie, robbed 


them and ſpoyled them of all their treaſure with unreaſonable taſtes.” 


Again, in Holinſhed, p. 422: There was a new and ſtrange 
ſubſidie or e granted to be levied for the king's uſe.” STEEVENS. 


3 incag'd in Wales,] The old copies have engag d. Cor- 


rected by Mr. Theobald. MALONE. 
No change was neceſſary. Engag d ſignifies 1 as a bebe; 


and is again uſed in that ſenſe. See p. 572, n. 9. Dovce. | 
4 This head of ſaſety;] This i rom which I hope for pro- 
tection. JOHNSON, 


KING HENRY lv. 561 


SCENE TV. 


York. A Room in the Kela 0 g. 
Enter the Archbiſhop of York, and @ Gentleman. 


Axca. Hie, good fir Michael ; bear this ſealed 
brief, 


With winged h haſte, to the lord mareſhal ;* 
This to my couſin Scroop ; ; and all the reſt 
To whom they are directed: if you knew 


Ho much they do import, you would make hafte. 


Gent. My good lord, 
I gueſs their tenor. 


Ax ch. Like 3 you do. 

To- morrow, good fir Michael, is a day, 

Wherein the fortune of ten thouſand men 

Muſt *bide the touch: For, fir, at Shrewſbury, 
As I am truly given to underſtand, 

The king, with mighty and quick-raiſed power, 
Meets with lord Harry: and I fear, ſir Michael,— 
What with the ſickneſs of Northumberland, 
(Whoſe power was in the firſt proportion,) s 

And what with Owen Glendower's abſence thence, 


— ſealed baer ] A brief is ſimply a letter. JoansoN. 
—— to the lord mareſhal;] Thomas Lord Mowbray. 


MaALONE, 
1 Gent. My good lord, 
I gueſs their tenor. 
Arch. Like enough, you do.] Read: 
Gent. My lord, 1 gueſs their tenor. 
Arch. l. te enough. RI TSO x. 
8 


in the firſt proportion, Whoſe quota was larger than 
that of any other man in the confederacy. Joh xsOx. 
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(Who with them was a rated ſinew too,” 

And comes not in, o'er-ruPd by prophecies, )— 
I fear, the power of Percy is too weak 

To wage an inſtant trial with the king. 


Gent. Why, my good lord, you need not fear; 
. there's Douglas, 
And Mortimer.“ 


ARch. No, Mortimer's not there. 


Gewr. But there i is Mordake, Vernon, lord Harry 
Percy, 

And there's my lord of Worceſter; and a head 
Of gallant warriors, noble gentlemen. 


 Arcn. And ſo there is: but yet the king hath 
drawn 

The ſpecial head of all the land together; — 

The prince of Wales, lord John of Lancaſter, 

The noble Weſtmoreland, and warlike Blunt; 

And many more corrivals, and dear men 

Of eſtimation and command in arms. 


 Gexr. Doubt not, my lord, they ſhall be well 

oppos'd. 

Axrcn. J hope no leſs, yet needful tis to fear; 
And, to prevent the worſt, fir Michael, ſpeed : 
For, if lord Percy thrive not, ere the — 
Diſmiſs his power, he means to viſit us,. — 

For he hath heard of our confederacy, 
And *tis but wiſdom to make ſtrong againſt him; 
Therefore, make haſte: I muſt go write again 
To other friends; and ſo farewell, ſir Michael. 
[Exeunt , 


7 rated finca too, A rated finew ſignifies a firengeh on 
which we reckoned; a help of which we made account. Jou Ns0N. 


8 And Mortimer, | Old copies, redundantly, 
And lord Mortimer. STEEVENS, 


KING HENRY IV. 563 


ACT v., SCENE I. 


The King's Camp near Shrewſbury. 


Enter King HENRY, Prince HENRY, Prince JoHN of 


Lancaſter, Sir Wal TER BLuNT, and Sir Johx 
FALSTAFFP.*: | 


K. Hen. How bloodily the ſun begins to peer 
Above yon buſky hill !* the day looks pale 
At his diſtemperature. PO 

P. Han. -- The ſouthern wind 
Doth play the trumpet to his purpoſes ; + 
And, by his hollow whiſtling in the leaves, 


Foretells a tempeſt, and a bluſtering day. 


K. Hen. Then with the loſers let it ſympathize; 


For nothing can ſeem foul to thoſe that win.— 


Trumpet. Enter WoRCtsTER and VERNON. 


How now, my lord of Worceſter? *tis not well, 


9 Ad V.] It ſeems proper to be remarked, that in the editions 
printed while the author lived, this play is not broken into Acts. 
The diviſion which was made by the players in the firſt folio, 
ſeems commodious enough ; but, being without authority, may be 
changed by any editor who thinks himſelf able to make a better. 

| JonNsox. 

2 In the old and modern editions the Earl of Weſtmoreland is 
made to enter here with the King; but, it appears from a paſſage 
in the next ſcene that he was left as a hoſtage in Hotſpur's camp, 
till Worceſter ſhould return from treating with Henry. See p. 571, 
n. 6. MaLons. | 


3 buſky 4i11/] Buſky is woody. (Boſquet, Fr.) Milton 


writes the word perhaps more properly, boſty. STEEVENS, 


4 —— to his purpoſes ;] That is, to the ſun's, to that which the 
ſun portends by his unuſual appearance. Ion xsOox. 
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That you and I ſhould meet upon ſuch terms 
As now we meet: You have deceiv'd our truſt; 


And made us doff our eaſy robes * of peace, 


To cruſh our old limbs in ungentle ſteel : + 
This is not well, my lord, this is not well. 
What ſay you to't? will you again unknit 
'This churliſh knot of all-abhorred war ? 
And move in that obedient orb again, 


Where you did give a fair and natural light; 


And be no more an exhal'd meteor, 
A prodigy of fear, and a portent 
Of broached miſchief to the unborn times? 


Wor. Hear me, my liege: 
For mine own part, I could be well content 
To entertain the lag-end of my life 
With quiet hours; for, I do proteſt, 


I have not ſought the day of this diſlike. 


K. Hen. You have not 3 it! how comes it 
then? 


Fai. Rebellion lay i in his way, and he found it. 
. Hax. Peace, che wet, peace.“ 


aof our eaſy 119 — i. e. do them of, put them off, 


So, in King John: 
Thou wear a lion's hide! 45 of i it for ſhame——.” 
- STEEVENS, 
4 To cruſb our old limbs in ungentle ſteel: | Shakſpeare muſt have 
been aware that the King was not at this time more than four years 


- older than he was at the depoſition of King Richard, And indeed 


in the next play, he makes him expreſsly tell us, that it was 


then 


ce but eight years ſince 
Northumberland, even to the eyes of Richard 
« Gave him defiance." 
But it is altogether fruitleſs to attempt the reconciliation of our 
author's chronology. RiTsoN. 
Peace, chewet, peace. | A chewet, or hace. 1 is a noiſy chat- 
tering bird, a pie. This carries a proper reproach to Falſtaff tor 
his ill-timed and impertinent jeſt. HEOBALD, — 
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Wok. It pleas'd your majeſty, to turn your looks 
Of favour, from myſelf, and all our houſe; 
And yet I muſt remember you, my lord, 

We were the firſt and deareſt of your friends. 
For you, my ſtaff of office * did I break 
In Richard's time; and poſted day and night 
To meet you on the way, and kiſs your hand, 
When yet you were in place and in account 
Nothing ſo ſtrong and fortunate as I. 
It was myſelf, my brother, and his ſon, 
That brought you home, and boldly did outdare 
The dangers of the time: You ſwore to us,— 
And you did ſwear that oath at Doncaſter, — 
That you did nothing purpoſe 'gainſt the ſtate; 
Nor claim no further than your new-fall'n right, 
The ſeat of Gaunt, dukedom of Lancaſter : 
To this we ſwore our aid. But, in ſhort ſpace, 
It rain'd down fortune ſhowering on your head; 
And ſuch a flood of greatneſs fell on you,— 


In an old book of cookery, printed in 1596, I find a receipt 
to make chewwers, which, from their ingredients, ſeem to have been 
fat greaſy puddings; and to theſe it 1s highly probable that the 
Prince alludes. Both the quartos and folio ſpell the word as it 
now ſtands in the text, and as I found it in the book already men- 
tioned, So, in Bacon's Natural Hiſtory : * As for chuets, which 
are likewiſe minced meat, inſtead of butter and fat, it were good 
to moiſten them partly with cream, or almond and piſtachio 
milk,” &c. It appears from a receipt in The Forme of Cury, a 
Roll of ancient Engliſh Cookery, conipiled about A, D. 1390, by the 

Maſter Cook of King Richard II. and publiſhed by Mr. Pegge, 8vo, 
1780, that theſe cheavers were fried in oil. See p. 83, of that 
work, Cotgrave's Dictionary explains the French word goubelet, 
to be a kind of round pie reſembling our chuet. STREVENS. 


See alſo Florio's Italian Dictionary, 1598: Frilingotti, A 
kinde of daintie cheabet or minced pie.” M ALONE. 


6 — ny ſtaff of office—)] See Richard the Second, 
5 ES Joy ns0N, 
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What with our help; what with the abſent king; 
What with the injuries of a wanton time; 
The ſeeming ſufferances that you had borne; 
And the contrarious winds, that held the king 
So long in his unlucky Iriſh wars, 

That all in England did repute him dead, — 
And, from this ſwarm of fair advantages, 
You took occaſion to be quickly Wood 

To gripe the general ſway into your hand: 
Forgot your oath to us at Doncaſter; 

And, being fed by us, you us'd us ſo 

As that ungentle gull, the cuckoo's bird,* 


_ Uſeth the ſparrow : did oppreſs our neſt; 


Grew by our feeding to ſo great a bulk, 
That even our love durſt not come near your ſight, 
For fear of ſwallowing; but with nimble vg 
We were enforc'd, for ſafety ſake, to fly 

Out of your ſight, and raiſe this preſent head : 
Whereby we ſtand oppoſed? by ſuch means 

As you yourſelf have forg'd againſt yourſelf; 

By unkind uſage, dangerous countenance, 

And violation of all faith and troth 

Sworn to us in your younger enterprize. 


K. Hex. Theſe gb, indeed, you have arti- 
culated, : 


7 —— the injuries of a wanton time; ] i. e. the injuries done by 
King Richard in the wantonneſs of proſperity. Musckavx. 


8 As that ungentle gull, the cuckoo's bird,] The cuckoo's chicken, 
who, being hatched and fed by the ſparrow, in whoſe neſt the 
cuckoo's egg was laid, grows in time able to devour her nurſe. 


| Jon nso0N. 
e fland 2e &c.] We land in oppoſition to you. 
| Jon v SON. 
2 ala i. e. exhibited in articles. So, in Daniel's 


Civil Wars, &c. Boo V: 


Ho to articulate with yielding wights,” 
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Proclaim'd at market-croſſes, read in churches ; 
To face the garment of rebellion 

With ſome fine colour,* that may pleaſe the eye 
Of fickle changelings, and poor diſcontents,* 
Which gape, and rub the elbow, at the news 
Of hurlyburly innovation : 

And never yet did inſurrection want 
Such water-colours, to impaint his cauſe; 

Nor moody beggars, ſtarving for a time? 

Of pellmell havock and confuſion. 


P. Hen. In both our armies, there is many a ſoul 
Shall pay full dearly for this encounter, 

If once they join in trial. Tell your nephew, 
The prince of Wales doth join with all the world 
In praiſe of Henry Percy: By my hopes, — 

This preſent enterprize ſet off his head,*— 


Again, in The Spaniſh Trag edy : 
To end thoſe thin 8 Zee here.“ 
Again, in The Valiant A che 1615: 
Drums, beat aloud!—T'll not articulate.” | 
| Bren NS. 
3 To face the garment of rebellion 
With fome fine colour, | This 1s an alluficn to our ancient fan- 
taſtick habits, which were uſually faced or turned up with a colour 
different from that of which they were made. So, in | the old 
Inlerlude of Nature, bl. I. no date; 
| His hoſen ſhall be freſhly gerded | 
„ Myth colours two or thre,” STEEVENS, 


poor diſcontents,] Poor diſcontents are poor diſcontented 
Pre es as we now ſay—malcontents, So, in Marſton's Malcontent, 
160 

6 What, play I well the free-breah'd di iſcontent 5 
MaLoNe. 

$ ſtarving for a time—] i. e. impatiently expecting a 
time, &c. So, in The Comedy of Errors : 
f * And now again clean flarved for a look,” MaALOxNxE. 


e’. off his head * i. e. taken from his account. 
MusGRAVE, 


O04 
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I do not think, a braver gentleman, 
More active-valiant, or more valiant-Voung, 
More daring, or more bold, is now alive, 
Io grace this latter age with noble deeds. 
For my part, I may ſpeak it to my ſhame, 
I have a truant been to chivalry; | 
And ſo, I hear, he doth account me too: 
Vet this before my father's majeſty, 
I am content, that he ſhall take the odds 
Of his great name and eftimation; 
And will, to ſave the blood on either fide, 
Try fortune with him in a ſingle fight. 


K. Hv. And, prince of Wales, ſo dare we ven- 
| ture thee, © 
Albeit, conſiderations infinite 
Do make againſt it: —No, good Worceſter, no, 
We love our people well; * even thoſe we love, 
That are misled upon your coulin's part: 
And, will they take the offer of our grace, 
Both he, and they, and you, yea, every man 
Shall be my friend again, and I'll be his: 
So tell your couſin, and bring me word 
What he will do But if he will not e 


More afive-valiant, or more ting: -young, Sir Thomas 


Hanmer reads—more valued young. I think the Preſent gingle has 
more of Shakſpeare. Jounson. 


The ſame kind of gingle 1 is in Sidney's : Aftrophel and Stella: 


5. young-wiſe, wiſe-valiant.” ST EEVENS. 


No, good Worceſter, no, 

"a love our people wwell;) As there appears to be no reaſon 
for introducing the negative into this ſentence, I ſhould ſuppoſe 
it an error of the preſs, and that we oughr to read, 

Know, good Worcefter, know, &c. 


'There 1s ſufficient reaſon to believe that many parts "of theſe 
plays were dictated to the tranſcribers, and the words, An and no, 
are preciſely the ſame in found, M. Mason. 


I 
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Rebuke and dread correction wait on us, 
And they ſhall do their office. So, be gone; 
We will not now be troubled with reply: 
We offer fair, take it adviſedly. 
| Exeunt WORCESTER and VERNON. 
. Hey. It will not be accepted, on my life : 
The Douglas and the Hotſpur both together 
Are confident againſt the world in arms. 


K. Hes. Hence, therefore, every leader to his 
charge; 


For, on their anſwer, we will ſet on them: * 
And God befriend us, as our cauſe is juſt! 
[ Exeunt King, BLunT, and Prince Jon. 


Far. Hal, if thou ſee me down in the battle, and 
beſtride me, , ſo; *tis a point of friendſhip. 


P. Hex. Nothing but a coloſſus can do thee that 
friendſhip. Say thy prayers, and farewell. 

Far. I would it were bed-time, Hal, and all well. 

P. HE x. Why, thou oweſt God a death. = 
Eat. . 
Far. *Tis not due yet; I would be loth to pay 
him before his day. What need I be ſo forward with 
him that calls not on me? Well, *tis no matter; 
Honour pricks me on. Yea, but how if honour 
prick me off when I come on? how then? Can 
honour ſet to a leg? No. Or an arm? No. Or 
take away the grief of a wound? No. Honour 


and befiride me,] In the battle of Agincourt, Henry, 
| FF king. did this act of friendſhip for his brother the Duke of 


Glouceſter. STEEVENS. 


So again, in The Comedy of Errors : 
« When I beftrid thee in the Wars, and took 
„Deep ſcars, to ſave thy life.” MaLone. 


2 Fxit.] This exit is remarked by Mr, Upton, Jon xsox. 
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hath no ſkill in ſurgery then? No. What is honour? 


A word. What is in that word, honour? What 
is that honour? Air. A trim reckoning !—Who 


hath it? He that died o' Wedneſday. Doth he feel 
it? No. Doth he hear it? No. Is it inſenſible 


then? Yea, to the dead. But will it not live with 
the living? No. Why? Detraction will not ſuffer 


it :—therefore I'll none of it: Honour is a mere 


ſcutcheon,* and ſo ends my catechiſm. Exit. 


SCENE 1. 
The Rebel Camp. 
Enter WoRCESTER and VeRNON. 
Wok: O, no, my nephew muſt not know, fir 


Richard, 
The liberal kind offer of the king, 


VtEr. *'Twere beſt, he did. 
Vo. Then are we all undone. 


It is not poſſible, it cannot be, 


The king ſhould keep his word in loving us; 
He will ſuſpect us ſtill, and find a time 


To puniſh this offence in other faults : 


Suſpicion ſhall be all ſtuck full of eyes : 4 


For treaſon 1 is but truſted like the fox; 


3 Honour is a mere ſ{cutcheon, ] This f is very fine. The 
reward of brave actions formerly was only ſome honourable bearing 


in the ſhields of arms beſtowed upon deſervers. But Falſtaff having 


ſaid that honour often came not till after death, he calls it very 
wittily a /cutcheon, which 1s the painted heraldry borne in funeral 
proceſſions: and by mere ſcutebeon is inſinuated, that whether 
alive or dead, honour was but a name. WARBURTON. 


4 Suſpicion Hall be all fuck full of eyes:) The ſame image of 
ſuſpicion is exhibited in a Latin tragedy, called Roxana, written 
about the ſame time by Dr. William 3 Feen | 
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Who, ne' er ſo tame, ſo cheriſh'd, and lock'd up, 
Will have a wild trick of his anceſtors. 

Look how we can, or ſad, or merrily, 
Interpretation will miſquote our looks; 

And we ſhall feed like oxen at a ſtall, 

The better cheriſh'd, ſtill the nearer death. 

My nephew's treſpaſs may be well forgot, 

It hath the excuſe of youth, and heat of blood; 
And an adopted name of privilege, — 

A hare-brain'd Hotſpur, govern'd by a ſpleen: 
All his offences live upon my head, 

And on his father's ;—we did train him on; 
And, his corruption being ta'en from us, 

We, as the ſpring of all, ſhall pay for all. 
Therefore, good couſin, let not Harry know, 

In any caſe, the offer of the king. 


Ver. Deliver what you will, I'll ſay, tis ſo. 
Here comes your couſin. 


Enter Horspug Ke) DovcLas; ond ' Officers and 
Soldiers, behind. 


Hor. My uncle is return'd —Deliver up: 
My lord of 'Weltrnoceland, Uncle, what news? 


Dr. Farmer, wich great propriety, would reform the line as I 
have printed it. In all former editions, without regard to meaſure, 
it ſtood thus: 

Suſpicion, all our lives, ſhall be ſtuck full of eyes. 
All the old copies read—ſuppoſition. STEEVENS. 


The emendation was made by Mr. Pope, Ma LONE. 


5 an adopted name of privilege, — 
4 3 4 Hotſpur, | The name of Hetſour will privilege 
him from cenſure, JounsoN. 
6 Deliver up 
My lord of Weſtmoreland. ] He was im awned 3 as a ſurety 


for the ſafe return“ of Worceſter. See Act IV. ſc. iii. 
MaLoNE, 
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Wok. The king will bid you battle preſently. 
Dous. Defy him by the lord of Weſtmoreland.” 
Hor. Lord Douglas, go you and tell him ſo.“ 
Dous. Marry, and ſhall, and very willingly. _ 
[Exil. 
Wor. There is no ſeeming mercy in the king. 


Hor. Did you beg any? God forbid! 


Mok. I told him gently of our grievances, 
Of his oath-breaking ; which he mended thus,— 
By now forſwearing that he is forſworn: 


He calls us, rebels, traitors; and will ſcourge 


With haughty arms this hateful name in us. 


Re-enter DoUGLas. 


Dove. Arm, gentlemen; to arms! for I have 
thrown. 1 


A brave defiance in King Henry's teeth, 


And Weſtmoreland, that was engag' d,“ did bear it; 


Which cannot chooſe but bring him quickly on. 


I/or. The prince of Wales ſtepp'd forth before 
the king, EE 


And, nephew, challeng'd you to ſingle fight. 


Hor. O, would the quarrel lay upon our heads; 


And that no man might draw ſhort breath to-day, 


Doug. Defy him by the lord of Weſtmoreland.) This line, as 
well as the next, (as has been obſerved by one of the modern 
editors,) properly belongs to Hotſpur, whoſe impatience would 
ſcarcely ſuffer any one to anticipate him on ſuch an — | 
| MaLoxe. 


Lord Douglas, go you &c.] Douglas is here uſed as a triſyllable. 


M ALONE. 


9 Aud Weſtmoreland, that was engag' d,] Engag'd is delivered as 


an hoſtage. A few lines before, upon the return of Worceſter, hc 
orders Weſtmoreland to be diſmiſſed, Jon nsow. | 
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But I, and Harry Monmouth! Tell me, tell me, 

How ſhow'd his taſking? * ſeem'd it in contempt ? 
Vzr. No, by my ſoul; I never in my life 

Did hear a challenge urg'd more modeſtly, 

Unleſs a brother ſhould a brother dare 

To gentle exerciſe and proof of arms. 

He gave you all the duties of a man; 

Trimm'd up your praiſes with a princely tongue ; 

Spoke your deſervings like a chronicle; 

Making you ever better than his praiſe, 


hy ftill diſpraiſing praiſe, valued with you:? 


And, which became him like a prince indeed, 
He made a bluſhing cital of himſelf; 4 


2 How ſoow'd his taſking? ] Thus the quarto, 1598. The others, 
with the folio, read—ralking., STEEVENS. | 
I know not whether zaſting is not here uſed for taxing; i. e. 
his ſatirical repreſentation. So, in As you like it: 
| . my 7axing, like a wild gooſe, flies.” Lg 
See p. 559, n. 3. Taſting, however, is ſufficiently intelligible in its 
more uſual acceptation. We yet ſay, he took him to a. 
1 | ra | MaLonte. 
By. ill diſpraiſing praiſe, valued with you 0 This fooliſh line 
is indeed in the folio of 1623, but it is evidently the player's non- 
B. o OL | 15 55 
This line is not only in the firſt folio, but in all the editions 
before it, that I have ſeen, Why it ſhould be cenſured as nonſenſe 
TT know not. To vilify praiſe, compared or valued with merit 


ſuperior to praiſe, is no harſh expreſſion. There is another ob- 


jeẽtion to be made. Prince Henry, in his challenge of Percy, had 
indeed commended him, but with no ſuch 6 my as might 
repreſent him above praiſe; and there ſeems to be no reaſon why 
Vernon ſhould magnify the Prince's candour beyond the truth. 
Did then Shakſpeare forget the foregoing ſcene? or are ſome lines 
| loſt from the Prince's ſpeech? Joh nson. 


I do not ſuſpect any omiſſion. Our author in repeating letters 
and ſpeeches of forme ſcenes in his plays, ſeldom attends minutely 
to what he had written. I believe, in theſe caſes he always truſted 
to memory. MaALoNE. | | 
He made a bluſhing cital of himſelf :] Mr. Pope obſerves, that 
by cital is meant taxation; but I rather think it means recital. 
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And chid his truant youth with ſuch a grace, 
As if he maſter'd* there a double ſpirit, 

Of teaching, and of learning, inſtantly. 
There did he pauſe : But let me tell the world, — 
If he outlive the envy of this day, 

England did never owe ſo ſweet a hope, 

So much miſconſtrued in his wantonneſs. 


Hor. Couſin, I think, thou art enamoured 
Upon his follies; never did I hear? 

Of any prince, ſo wild, at liberty: '— 

But, be he as he will, yet once cre night 


The verb is uſed. in that ſenſe in The Two un, of Verona, 
Act IV. e. 4: | 
cc for we cite our faults, 
| *© That they may hold excus'd our lawleſs lives,” 
Again, in K. Henry V. Act V. ſc. ii: 
« Whoſe want gives growth to the imperfections 
Which you have cited, & c. CoLLIxS. 


- he maſter'd —] i. e. was maſter of, STREVENS. 


5 Upon his follies; never did I hear —) The old copies—o his 
follies. Mr. Pope introduced the {ſyllable neceſſary to metre, 
Mr. Malone, however, tells us, that hear is uſed, in this inſtance, 
as a diflyllable, and conſequently, I ſuppoſe, would read the line as 
follows: | 
On his | fallies; | never | did I | he-ar, STERVENS. 


O any prince, ſo wild, at liberty :] Of any prince that played ; 


ſuch pranks, and was not confined as a madman. JoansoN. 


The quartos 1598, 1599, and 1608, read—ſo wild a libertie. 
Perhaps the author wrote % wild a libertine: Thus, in Antory 
and Cleopatra : 

« Tie up the libertine in a field of feaſts.” 
The oldeſt reading, however, may be the true one; for i in The 
Comedy of Errors the ſame phraſeology occurs again: 

m 8 mountebanks, 

« And many ſuch like /iberties of fin.” STEEVENS, 


Our author uſes the AP in the text again, in oy 
Richard III: 
« My hair doth ſtand on end to hear her curſes. 
And fo doth mine, I mule, why ſhe's az liberty.“ 
Maron. 


i 
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I will embrace him with a ſoldier's arm, 


That he ſhall ſhrink under my courteſy. 

Arm, arm, with ſpeed: And, fellows, ſoldiers, 
friends, 

Better conſider what you have to do, 

Than I, that have not well the gift of tongue, 

Can lift your blood up with perſuaſion. 


Enter a Meſſenger. 


Mezss. My lord, here are letters for you. 
Hor. I cannot read them now.— 
O gentlemen, the time of life is ſhort; 
To ſpend that ſhortneſs baſely, were too long, 
If life did ride upon a dial's point, 8 
Still ending at the arrival of an hour. 
An if we live, we live to tread on kings; 
If die, brave death, when princes die with us! 
Now for our conſcience, - the arms are fair, 
When the intent of bearing them is juſt. 


Enter another Meſſenger. 


Mess. My lord, prepare; the king comes on apace. 
Hor. I thank him, that he cuts me from my tale, 
For I profeſs not talking; Only this - 
Let each man do his beſt: and here draw I 
A ſword, whoſe temper J intend to ſtain 
With the beſt blood that 1 can meet withal 
In the adventure of this perilous day. 
Now,—Eſperance !*—Percy and ſet on. — 


Nb, —Eſperance!] This was the word of battle on Percy's 
ſide, See Hall's Chronicle, folio 22. Pork. 


Eſperance, or Eſperanza, has always been the motto of the Percy 
family. Eſperance en Dien is the prefent motto of the Duke of 
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Sound all the lofty inſtruments of war, 
And by that mufick let us all embrace: 

For, heaven to earth,“ ſome of us never ſhall 
A ſecond time do ſuch a courteſy. 


[The trumpets found. They embrace, and exeunt. 


SCENE III. 
Plain near Shrewſbury. 


Excur 3 ſons, and Parties febting, Alarum to the battle. 
Then enter DouGLas and BLUNT, meeling. 


Blunt. What is thy name, that in the battle? thus 
Thou croſſeſt me? what honour doſt thou ſeek 
| Upon my head? 


Dous. Know then, my name is Douglas; 
And I do haunt thee in the battle thus, 


Becauſe ſome tell me that thou art a king. 
Brunt. They tell thee true. 


Dos. The lord of Stafford dear to-day hath 
bought 


Thy likeneſs; for, inſtead of thee, king Harry, 
This ſword hath ended him: ſo ſhall it thee, 
Unleſs thou eld thee as my priſoner. 


Northumberland, and has been long uſed by his predeceſſors | 
Sometimes it was expreſſed Eſperance ma Comforte, which is ſtill 
legible at Alnwick caſtle over the great gate. PRRC V. 


Our author found this word of battle in Holinſned. He ſeems 


to have uſed Eſperance as a word of four ſyllables. So, in 7% 
Merry Wiwes of Windfor : 5 


« And Hoi ſoit qui mal y teaſe, write. Ma Loxx. 
9 For, heaven 10 earth,] i. e. one might wager heaven to earth. 
WARBURTON. 
in the battle —] The, which is not in the old copies, was 
added for the fake of the e by Sir T. Hanmer. Mako. 


2 
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Brunt. I was not born a vielder, thou proud 
Scot; 
And thou ſhalt find a king that will revenge 
Lord Stafford's death. 


[ They fight, and BLUNT is [lain 


Enter Horsrun. | 


Hor. O Douglas, hadſt thou fought at Holme- 
don thus, 
55 never had triũmph'd upon a Scot. 


Douc. All's done, all's won; here breathleſs 
lies the king. 


Hor. Where? 
Dos. Here. 


| Hor. This, Douglas? no, I know this face full 
| well : 


A gallant knight he was, his name was Blunt; ; 
Semblably cad d“ like the "_ himſelf. 


3 I was not borna yielder, thou proud Scot;] The folio reads, 
think, better: 


Tua not born to yield, thou haughty Scot.” RI TSO. 


4 Semblably furni/'d &c.] i. e. in reſemblance, alike, This | 
word occurs in The Devil's Charter, 1607: 
« So, ſemblably doth he with terror ſtrike.” 
Again, in The Caſe is Alter d, by Ben Jonſon, 1609 
* Semblably priſoner to your general. | 
The ſame circumſtance is alſo recorded in the 22d Song of 
Drayton” s Polyolbion : 
The next, fir Walter Blunt, he with three others flew, 
« All armed like the kin which he dead ſure accounted ; 
«* But after, when he fo w the king himſelf remounted, 


This hand of mine, quoth he, four kings this day have 
e 

« And ſwore out of the earth he thought they ſprang 
again.“ STEEVENS 


Vol. VIII. EW 
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Dovs. A fool go with thy ſoul, whither it goes!? 
A borrow'd title haſt thou bought too dear. 
Why didſt thou tell me that thou wert a king? 


Hor. The king hath many marching in his coats. 
Dous. Now, by my ſword, I will kill all his 
1 coats - „„ 
I'Il murder all his wardrobe, piece by piece, 
Until I meet the king. . 
Hor. 4 | | Up, and away ; 
Our ſoldiers ſtand full fairly for the day. [ Excuni. 


Other Alarums, Enter FalSTApe. 


Far. Though I could *ſcape ſhot-free at Lon- 
don,“ I fear the ſhot here; here's no ſcoring, but 


3 A fool go with thy ſoul, whither it goes!) The old copies read: 
Ah, fool, go with thy foul, &c. but this appears to be nonſenſe, 
I have ventured to omit a fingle letter, as well as to change the 
punRuation, on the authority of the following paſſage in The Mer- 
chant of Venice : . | | 
| „With one fool's head I came to woo, 
| „But I go away with two.” 0 
Again, more appoſitely in Promos and Caſſandra, 1578: 
| &« Go, and a knave with thee.” 5 

See a note on Timon of Athens, Act V. ſc. ii. SrRE EVEN. 


Mr. Steevens has but partially eradicated the nonſenſe of this 
paſſage. Read: Dp 
| A fool go with thy ſoul, where-e'er it goes. R1Ts0N, 
Whither, J believe, means—to whatever place, So, p. 441: 
5 But hark you, Kate; | 
« Whither I go, thither ſhall you go too.“ STEEvENs. 

4 ſhot-free at London,] A play upon Hot, as it means the 
part of a reckoning, and a miſſive weapon diſcharged from ar- 
tillery. Joh NON. | | | 

So, in Ariſtippus, or the Jovial Philoſopher, 1630: © ——the 
beſt hot to be diſcharged is the tavern bill; the beſt alarum is the 
ſound of healths.” Again, in The Play of the Four P's, 1569: 

Then after your drinking, how fall ye to winking! 
Sir, after drinking, while the /t is tinking, 
1 | 
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upon the pate. Soft! who art thou? Sir Walter 


Blunt; there's honour for you: Here's no vanity!s 
I am as hot as molten lead, and as heavy too : 


God keep lead out of me! I need no more 


weight than mine own bowels.—I have led my 
raggamuffins where they are pepper'd: there's but 
three of my hundred and fifty © left alive; and they 
are for the town's end, to beg during life. But 
who comes here ? 5 | Wa 


Again, Heywood, in his Epigrams on Proverbs: © | 
« And it is yll commynge, I have heard ſay, Ls 
« To the end of a /o7, and beginnyng of a fray.” 


SOT | | | TEEVE NS. 
5 —— Here's no vanity!] In our author's time the negative, in 
common ſpeech, was uſed to deſign, ironically, the exceſs of a 


thing. Thus, Ben Jonſon, in Even Man in his Humour, ſays: 
4% O here's no foppery/ | 
Death, I can endure the ſtocks better.“ | 


Meaning, as the paſſage ſhews, that the foppery was exceſſive, And 


ſo in many other places. WarBuRTON, . 
I am in doubt whether this interpretation, though ingenious 


and well ſupported, is true. The words may mean, here is real 


honour, 20 vanity, or empty appearance, JOHNSON, 


I believe Dr. Warburton is right: the ſame ironical kind of ex- 
preſſion occurs in The Mad Lover of Beaumont and Fletcher : 
4» Here's 20 villainy! 5 | 
% IJ am glad I came to the hearing.” 
Again, in Ben Jonſon's Tale of a Tub: 

Here was no ſubtle device to get a wench!” 
Again, in the firſt part of Jemnimo, &c. 1605: | 
Here's no fine villainy! no damned brother!“ 

Again, in our author's Taming of the Shrew: Here's 29 
knavery!“ STEEVENS. . „5 
6 there's but three of my hundred and fifty—] All the old 


copies have—T here's not three, &c. They are evidently erroneous, 

The ſame miſtake has already happened in this play, where it has 

been rightly corrected. See p. 553, n. 7. So again, in Coriolanus, 

1623: i | 
are Cor. Ay, but mine own deſire? 

I Cit, How, not your own defire?” MaLone, 
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Enter Prince HENRY. 


P. Hz xv. What, ſtand'ſt thou idle here? lend me 
N thy ſword : 

Many a nobleman lies ſtark and ſtiff 
Under the hoofs of vaunting enemies, 
| Whoſe deaths are unreveng'd: Pr'ythee, lend thy 
_ ſword.” 


Fat. O Hal, I pr'ythee, give me leave to breathe 
a while. —Turk regory never did ſuch deeds in 
arms, as I have done this day. I have Pon Fercy, 
I have made him ſure. 


P. Hen. He is, indeed; and living to kill thee. 
I pr'ythee, lend me thy ſword. 


i, before God, Hal, if 8 MB alive, 
thou get'ſt not my ſword ; but take * By if 
thou wilt. 


1 ——= P:ythee, lend thy favord.] Old copies, re dundantly, 
Pr*ythee, lend me thy ſword, STEEVENS, 


Turk Gregory newer did ſuch deeds in arms, | Meaning | 
Peres the Seventh, called Hildebrand. This furious friar ſut- 
mounted almoſt invincible obſtacles to deprive the Emperor of his 
right of inveſtiture of biſhops, which his predeceſſors had long 
_ attempted in vain. Fox, in his hiſtory, hath made Gregory {> 
odious, that I don't doubt but the good Proteſtants of that time 
were well pleaſed to hear him thus characterized, as uniting the 
attributes of their two great enemies, the Turk and Pope, in one. 
WARBURTON, 
I have paid Percy, 1 have made him ſure, 
| F. Hen. He is, indeed; and &c.] The Prince's anſwer, which 
is apparently connected with Falftaff”s laſt words, does not cohere 
ſo well as if the knight had faid— | 
1 have made him ſure; Percy's ja af: enough, | 
Perhaps a word or two like theſe may be loſt. JoaunsoN. 


Sure has two ſignifications; certainly diſpoſed of, and ſafe. Falſtaff 


uſes it in the former ſenſe, the Prince replies to it in the latter. 
5 STEEVENS, 
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P. Hen. Give it me: What, is it in the caſe? 
Far. Ay, Hal; *tis hot, 'tis hot: there's me 
will ſack a city.“ 


[ The Prince draws out a bottle of ſack. 1 


of Hex. What, is 't a time to jeſt and dally 


now? 
[T. ws it at him: and exit. 
FL. Well, if Percy be alive, I'll pierce him.“ If 


he do come in 1 my way, ſo: if he do not, if I come 


* fack 4 city.] A quibble on the word ac. 
JokNsox. 
The ſame Abbie may be found in Ae, or the Fovial 
Philoſopher, 1630: it may Juſtly ſeem to have taken the 
name of _ from the /acking of cities.” STEEVENS., 


3 


| Shtakipeare,) bl. I. no date: 
«© Gletony, We ſhall have a warfare it ys told me, 
„Man. Ye; where is thy harnes? 
„ Glotony, Mary, here may oy le, 
«« Here ys harnes inow. 
** Wrath. Why haſt thou none other harnes but thys? 
« Glatony. What the devyll harnes ſhould I mys, 
% Without it be a bottell? 
Another boztel{ I wyll go purvey, 
«« Left that drynk be ſcarce in the way, 
« Or happely none to ſell.” STEEVENS. 


—if Percy be alive, I'll pierce him.] Certainly, he'll pierce 
ds i. e. Prince Henry will, who is juſt gone out to ſeek him, 
Beſides, ['/l pierce him, contradicts the whole turn and humour of 
the ſpeech WARBURTON, | | 


I rather take the conceit to he this: To pierce a veſſel at to tap 
it. Falſtaff takes up his bottle which the Prince had toſſed at his 
head, and being about to animate himſelf with a draught, cries : 
If Percy be alive, ['ll pierce him, and ſo draws the cork. I do not 
propoſe this with much confidence. JOHNSON. 


Ben Jonſon has the ſame quibble in his New Inn, Act III; 
i Fierce anon will pierce us a new hogſhead.“ 


Pp3 


a bottle of ſack.) The ſame comic circumſtance occurs in 
the ancient Ixterlude of Nature, (written long before the time of 
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in his, willingly, let him make a carbonado of me. 

I like not ſuch grinning honour as fir Walter hath : 

_ Give me life: which if I can ſave, ſo; if not, 
Honour comes unlook d for, and there s an end. 


Exit. 
SCENE IV. 
Another Part of the Field. 


Alarums. Excurſs ONS. Ester MA. Prince Hexav, 
Prince Jonx, and WESTMORELAND. 


K. Hey. * pr 'ythee, 
Harry, withdraw thyſelf; thou bleed Kren — 
Lord John of Lancaſter, go you with him. 


P. Joux. Not I, my lord, unleſs I did bleed too. 
P. Hex. I do beſeech your majeſty, make up, 
Leſt your retirement do a amaze your friends.” 


I believe Falſtaff makes this boaſt that the Prince may "2 it; 
and continues the reſt of the ſpeech in a lower accent, or when he 
is out of hearing. Shakſpeare has the ſame play on words in 
e LOO FRO. AE I ſe. 11, Vol. V. p. 265, n. 8. 
' STEEVENS, 


Shakſpeare was not aware that he here ridiculed the ſerious | 


etymology of the Scottiſh hiſtorian: ** Piercy a penetrando oculum 
Regis Scotorum, ut fabulatur Boetius.” Stinner. Hour Writs, 


3 a carbonado of ne.] A carbonadb is a Piece of mear 
cut croſs-wiſe for the gridiron. Joh nsoN, | 


So, in The Spaniſh Gypfie by Middleton and Rowley, 1653: 
«« Carbonado thou the old rogue my father, 
«« While you lice into collops the ruſty n his man.“ 
Srk EVEN. 
4 thou bleed. 2 28 ] Hiſtory ſays, the Frince was 
wounded in the face by an arrow. STEEVENS. 


1 amaze your Friends. ] i. e. throw them into conflernation. | 
|  STEEVENS, 
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KING HENRY IV. 583 


A. Hex. I will do ſo:— 
My lord of Weſtmoreland, lead him to ) his tent. 


Wesr. Come, my lord, I will lead you to your 
tent. 


P. Hey. Lead me, my lord? I do not need your 
help: 
And heaven forbid, a ſhallow ſcratch ſhould drive 
The prince of Wales from ſuch a field as this; 
Where ſtain'd nobility lies trodden on, 
And rebels' arms triümph in maſſacres ! 


P. Foun. We breathe too long Ann, coulin 
Weſtmoreland, 

Our duty this way lies; for God's ſake, come. 

[ Exeunt Prince JOHN and WESTMORELAND, 


P. Hex. By heaven, thou haſt deceiv'd me, Lan- 
Caſter, 
I did not think thee lord of ſuch a ſpirit : 1 
Before, I lov'd thee as a brother, John; 
But now, I do reſpect thee as my ſoul. 


K. Hex. I ſaw him hold lord Percy at the point, 

With luſtier maintenance than I did look for 

Of ſuch an ungrown warrior.“ 

© 2. FERN = OJ, Wl boy - 
Lends mettle to us all! | [ Extt. 


6 I jaw him hold lord Percy at the point, 

| With luſtier malntengure than I did look for &c.] So, Ho- 
linſhed, p : the earle of Richmond withſtood his 
. violence, "Tk Las him at the fword's point without advantage, 

longer than his companions either thought or judged,” STEEVENS, 
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Alarums. Enter DouGLas. 


Dove. Another king! they grow like Hydra 8 
ee  & 
1 am the Douglas, fatal to all thoſe 
That wear thoſe colours on them. What art thou, 
That counterfeit'ſt the perſon of a king ? 


K. Hex. The king himſelf; who, Cota grieves 
-.- M0 Heart; 
So many of his ſhadows thou haſt met, 
And not the very king. I have two boys, 
Seek Percy, and thyſelf, about the field : 
But, ſeeing thou fall'ſt on me ſo luckily, 
Il will aſſay thee; ſo defend thyſelf. 


Dou. I fear, thou art another counterfeit; 
And yet, in faith, thou bear*ſt thee like a king : 


But mine, I am ſure, thou art, whoe' er thou DE, 
And thus I win thee. 


[7 hey fight ; the King being in Ad enter 
Prince Hen RY. 


P. Hex. Hold up thy head, vile Scot, or thou 
art like 

Never to hold it up again! the ſpirits 

Of Shirley, Stafford, Blunt, are in my arms: 

It is the prince of Wales, that threatens thee; 

Who never promiſeth, but he means to pay.“ os 


[ They fight; Dou LAs flies. 


8 Of Shirley, &c.] The old copies, redundantly, 
Of valiant Shirley, &c. STEEVENS, 
6 Who never promiſeth, but he means to pay.] We ſhould cer- 
tainly read: 
| Who newer promiſeth, but means to pay. 
which agrees with what the Prince ſays in the firſt Act: 
« And pay the debts I never promiſed, M. Mason. 
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Cheerly, my lord; How fares your grace ?— 
Sir Nicholas Gawſey hath for ſuccour ſent, 
And ſo hath Clifton; T'll to Clifton ſtraight. 


K. Hex. Stay, and breathe a while :— 
Thou haſt redeem'd thy loſt opinion; 
And ſhow'd, thou mak'ſt ſome tender of my life, 
In this fair reſcue thou haſt brought to me. 


P. Hin. O heaven! they did me too much injury, 
That ever ſaid, I hearken'd for your death. 
If it were fo, I might have let alone 
The inſulting hand of Douglas over you; 
Which would have been as ſpeedy in your end, 
As all the poiſonous potions in the world, 
And ſav'd the treacherous labour of your ſon. 


K. Hin. Make up to Clifton, I'll to fir Nicholas 
Gawſey. IeExit King Hinkv. 
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Enter HorspUR. 


Hor. If J miſtake not, thou art Harry Mon- 

A 5 

P. Hex. Thou ſpeak'ſt as if I would deny my = 
mn. e | 

Hor. My name is Harry Percy. | 

a Why, then I ſee „5 


A very valiant rebel of the name. | i 


17 Thou haſt redeem'd thy loft opinion ;] 1. e. thy loſt reputation; } 
for in that ſenſe the word was then uſed. So, in Beaumont and | 
Fletcher's Thierry and Theodoret : h 
What opinion will the managing | 

Of this affair bring to my wiſdom! my invention 

« Tickles with approbation on't!“ 
Again, in The Gameſter, by Shirley, 1637 : & | 
« Patience! I mean you have the opinion of a valiant gentle- 
man; one that dares fight and maintain your honour againſt * 
| ns RED. 
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I am the prince of Wales; and think not, Percy, 

To ſhare with me in glory any more: 8 

Two ſtars keep not their motion in one ſphere; 

Nor can one England brook a double reign, 

Of Harry Percy, and the prince of Wales. 
Hor. Nor ſhall it, Harry, for the hour is come 

To end the one of us; And would to God, 

Thy name in arms were now as great as mine! 

P. Hin. I'll make it greater, ere I part from 

„ 5 | 

And all the budding honours on thy creſt 

_ I'll crop, to make a garland for my head. 

Hor. I can no longer brook thy vanities. 

[They fight. 


1155 Enter FALSTAFF, 
Far. Well ſaid, Hal! to it, Hal !—Nay, you 
ſhall find no boy's play here, I can tell you. 


Enter DouolAs; he fights with Fals TAT, who falls 
down as if he were dead, and exit DouGLas. 
HoTsPuR ig wounded, and falls. 


Hor. O, Harry, thou haſt robb'd me of my 
„ ware 27 „„ 
I better brook the loſs of brittle life, 


8 O, Harry, thou haſt robb'd me of my youth :| Shakſpeare has 
choſen to make Hotſpur fall by the hand of the Prince of Wales; 
but there is, I believe, no authority for the fact. Holinſhed ſays, 
The king ſlew that day with his own hand fix and thirty perſons 
of his enemies. The other [i. e. troops] of his party, encouraged 
by his doings, fought valiantly, and flew the Lord Percy, called 
Henry Hotſpur.” Speed ſays Percy was killed by an unknown 
hand, MaLoNE. Me „„ 
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Than thoſe proud titles thou haſt won of me; 

They wound my thoughts, worſe than thy [word 
my fleſh 

But thought's the ſlave of life, and life time's fool; 

And time, that takes ſurvey of all the world, 

Muſt have a ſtop.* O, I could prophecy, 

But that the earthy and cold hand of death 


Lies on my tongue No, Fercy, thou art duſt, 
And food for 


P. Hey. For worms, brave Percy: Fare thee well, 
great heart !— 

IIlweav'd ambition, how much art thou ſhrunk !? 

When that this body did contain a ſpirit, 

A kingdom for it was too ſmall a bound; 

But now, two paces of the vileſt earth _ 

Is roomenough: '—This earth, that bears thee dead,“ 


proud titles than haſt auon of me; 
57 wound my thoughts, 


But thought's the fe of 1 ife, and li ife time's fool; 
And time, 


Muſt have a flop.] Hotſpur in his laſt moments endeavours 


to conſole himſelf. The glory of the prince wounds his thoughts; . 


but 7hought, being dependent on 4%, muſt ceaſe with it, and will 
ſoon be at an end. Life, on which thought depends, is itſelf of 


no great value, being the J and ſport of lime; of time, which 


with all its dominion over ſublunary things, muſt itſelf at laſt be 
topped. JounsoN. _ 


| Hotſpur alludes to the Fo in our ancient farces, or the 
repreſentations commonly called Death's Dance, &c. The ſame 
alluſion occurs in Meaſure or Meaſure, and Love's Labour's Loſt. 
STEEVENS. 
The ſame expreſſion is to be found in our author's 106th Sonnet: 
« Love's not Time's fol. MaLoNE. 


2 TIl-aveav'd ambition, &c.] A metaphor taken from cloth, which 
ſhrinks when it is 11]-weay'd, when its texture is looſe, JOHNSON. 


4A kingdom for it was too ſmall a bound; &c.] 
Carminibus confide bonis—jacet ecce Tibullus; 
* Vix manet è toto parva quod urna capit.” Ovid. 
Jon ns0N. 


- that bears thee dead,] The moſt authentick copy, the 


[Dies. 


* 
- - 
* 
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Bears not alive ſo ſtout a gentleman. 

If thou wert ſenſible of courteſy, 

I ſhould not make ſo dear a ſhow * of zeal :— 
But let my favours hide thy mangled face ;* 

And, even in thy behalf, I'll thank myſelf 

For doing theſe fair rites of tenderneſs. 

Adieu, and take thy praiſe with thee to heaven! 
Thy ignomy ' ſleep with thee in the rave, 

But not remember'd in thy epitaph !— 


He fees FALSTAFF on the ground. 


What! old neben! could not all this fleſn 
Keep in a little life? Poor Jack, farewell! 

J could have better ſpar'd a better man. 

O, I ſhould have a heavy miſs of thee, 

If I were much in love with vanity. 

Death hath not ſtruck ſo fat a deer® to-day, 
W many dearer, in this bloody * — 


quarto of 1 et and the folio, haves dead. The true reading | 


is found in a quarto of no authority or value, 16995 ; but it is here 
9 right. MaLoNE. 


/o dear a ſow —] Thus the firſt and beſt « quarto. All 
Ss ſubſequent copies have ſo great, &c. MaLone, | 


® But let my favours hide thy mangled face;] We ſhould read— 


favour, face, or countenance, He is ſtooping down here to kiſs | 
Hotſpur. WaRBuURTON. 


He rather covers his face with a fearf, to hide the ghaſinel of 
death. JoansoN, | 


See p. 518, n. 5, Maloxx. 


7 ignomy—] So the word ignominy was formerly written, 
Thus, in FTroilus and Creſſida, Act V. ſc. iii: 


Hence broker lacquey ! ignomy and ſhame,” . 
REED, 


Again, in Lord Cromwell, 1602: 


« With ſcandalous ignomy and ſlanderous ſpeeches.” 
See Vol. IV. p. 265, n. 4. Maroxx. 


8 Jo fat a deer — There is in theſe lines a very natural 


KING HENRY lv. 589 
Embowell'd will I ſee thee by and by; 
Till then, in blood by noble Percy lie. [ Exit. 
Far. | Riſing ſlowly. | Embowell'd ! if thou em- 
bowel me to-day, I'll give you leave to powder me, 


and eat me too, to-morrow. Sblood, 'twas time 
to counterfeit, or that hot termagant Scot had paid 


me ſcot and lot too. Counterfeit? I lie, I am no 


counterfeit : To die, is to be a counterfeit; for he 
is but the counterfeit of a man, who hath not the 
life of a man: but to counterfeit dying, when a 
man thereby liveth, is to be no counterfeit, but 
the true and perfect image of life indeed. The 
better part of valour is-diſcretion; in the which 
better part, I have ſaved my life. Zounds, I am 


afraid of this gunpowder Percy, though he be 


dead: How if he ſhould counterfeit too, and riſe? 


I am afraid, he would prove the better counterfeit. 


Therefore I'll make him ſure: yea, and I'll ſwear 
I kill'd him. Why may not he riſe, as well as I? 


mixture of the ſerious and ludicrous, produced by the view of 
Percy and Falſtaff. I wiſh all play on words had been forborn. 

| | es Jon Nsox. 

I find the ſame quibble in The Two Angry Women of Abington, 


| 1599 . . 3 | <= Mia» ” 
| Life is as dear in deer, as tis in men. Ts 

Again, in A Maidenhead well Loft, 1632, a comedy by Heywood : 
«© There's no deer ſo dear to him, but he will kill it.“ | 
-_ : | 5 SEE VERS. 
Fat is the reading of the firſt quarto 1 598, the moſt authentick 
impreſſion of this play, and of the folio. II 
fair. MALoNE. 


So fat a deer, ſeems to be the better reading, for Turbervile, in 


The Terms of the Ages of all Beaſts of Venerie and Chaſe, obſerves, 
«© ——— You ſhall ſay by anie deare, a great deare, and not a fayre 
deare, unleſs it be a rowe, which in the fifth year is called a fayre 
rowe-bucke.” TOI LET. | | | 


9 


many dearer,] Many of greater value, Joanson., 


2 —{ powder mei] To powder is to ſalt. Jo RSO x. 


e other quartos have 
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Nothing confutes me but eyes, and nobody ſees 
me. Therefore, ſirrah, [ Stabbing him. | with a new 
wound in your thigh, come you along with me. 

[ Takes HoTSPUR on his back, 


Re-enter Prince HrxvRY and Prince JOHN. 


P. Hex. Come, brother John, full N haſt 
thou fleſh'd | 


PE Thy maiden ſword. 


. Fern. -- dur foft! whom have we here? 
Did you not tell me, this fat man was dead? 


P. Hex. I did; I ſaw him dead, breathleſs and 
bleeding 
Upon the ground.* 
Art thou alive? or is it fantaſy 
That plays upon our eyeſight ? I pr'ythee, n 
We will not truſt our eyes, without our ears 
Thou art not what thou ſeem'ſt. 


T Far. No, that's certain; I am not a double man:“ 

but if I be not Jack Falſtaff, then am J a Jack. 
There is Percy: | Throwing the body down. |] if your 
father will do me any honour, ſo; if not, let him 
kill the next Percy himſelf, I look to be either 
earl or duke, I can aſſure you. 


P. Hen. Why, Percy I kill'd myſelf, and faw 
thee dead. 


FL. Didſt thou Lord. lord, how this world 
is given to lying !—I grant you, 1 was down, and 
out of breath ; and ſo was he; but we roſe both at 


8 Upon the ground. ] Old copies 
On the ground. STEEVENS. 


9 a double mans: 1 That is, I am not Falſtaff and Percy 
together, though having Ferey on my back, I ſeem double. 


Jon n80N, 


KING HENRY IV. 591 


an inſtant, and fought a long hour by Shrewſbury 
clock. If I may be believ'd, ſo; if not, let them, 
that ſhould reward valour, bear the fin upon their 
own heads. I'll take it upon my death, I gave 
him this wound in the thigh: * if the man were 
alive, and would deny it, I would make him eat a. 
piece of my ſword. 


P. Fonx. This is the ſtrangeſt tale that eier I 
- Heard. -- 


o _ This is the ſtrangeſt fellow, brother 
ohn. 
Come, bring your FOI nobly on your back: 

For my part, if a lie may do thee grace, 
I'll gild it with the happieſt terms I have. 

A retreat ts Jounaed. 

The trumpet ſounds retreat, the day is ours. 
Come, brother, let's to the higheſt of the field, 

To ſee what friends are living, who are dead. 


[ Exeunt Prince HENRY and Prince Joux. 


"Fat. I'll follow, as they ſay, for reward. He that 
rewards me, God reward him! If I do grow 
great, I'll grow leſs; for I'll purge, and leave ſack, 
and live cleanly, as a nobleman ſhould do. 

[ Exit, bearing oY the body. 


2 I gave him this wound is the b: 1] The very learned 
Lord Lyttelton obſerves, that Shakſpeare bt applied an action to 
Falſtaff, which William of Malmſbury, tells us was really done by 
one of the Conqueror's knights to the body of King Harold, I 
do not however believe that Lord Lyttelton ſuppoſed Shakſpeare 
to have read this old Monk. The ſtory is told likewiſe by Matthew 
Paris and Matthew of Weſtminſter ; and by many of the — 
Chroniclers, Stowe, Speed, &c. &, FARMER. 


592 


De trumpets . Bug SE: 3. Prints 1 
HENRY, Prince Jonx, WESTMORELAND, | and 
Others, with FORESTER and Fervox, pri ifoners.. | 


K. Hz v. Thus ever did rebelli n find rebuke. : 
111-ſpirited Worceſter ! did we not ſend grace, 
Pardon, and terms of love to all of you? - © 
And would'ſt thou turn our offers contrary? +.» 
_ Miſuſe the tenor of thy kinſman's truſt ? > | 
Three knights upon our party ſlain to-day, 
A noble earl, and many a creature elfe, 
Had been alive this hour, 
If, like a chriſtian, thou hadſt troly borne 


Betwixt our armies true intelligence. 


Mok. What I have done, my ſafety urg'd me to; 
And I embrace this fortune patiently, 
Since not to be avoided it falls on me. 


K. Hin. Bear Worceſter to the death, and Ver- 7 
Non too: IS), 
Other offenders we will pauſe upon.— 
[Exeunt WORCESTER and VERNON, guarded, x 
How goes the field ? a 
FP. Hex: The noble Scot, lord Douglas when 1 
he ſaw + 

The fortune of the day quite” turn'd from him, 


k ; 


3 Thus ever did rebellion find © Del 1 „ Churchyard, 
in a catalogue of his own printed works, prefixed to his Challenge, 
1593, informs us, that he had publiſhed “ a booke called 4 Rebuke 
70 Rebellion [dedicated] to the good old Earle of Bedford.” 
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The noble Percy ſlain, and all his men 
Upon the foot of fear, —fled with the reſt; 
And, falling from a hill, he was ſo bruis'd, 
That the purſuers took him. At my tent 
The Douglas is; and I beſeech your grace, 
I may diſpoſe of him. 


X. Mew. With all my heart. 
F. Hex. Then, brother John of Lancaſter, to 
you 5 He | f 


This honourable bounty ſhall belong: 
Go to the Douglas, and deliver him 
Up to his pleaſure, ranſomleſs, and free : 

His valour, ſhown upon our creſts to-day, 
Hath taught us! how to cheriſh ſuch high deeds, 
Even in the boſom of our adverſaries.* 

AK. Hen. Then this remains,—that we divide our 
FFV . 
Lou, ſon John, and my couſin Weſtmoreland, 

Towards York ſhall bend you, with your deareſt 
peed, -- Es 3% ow 
To meet Northumberland, and the prelate Scroop, 
Who, as we hear, are buſily in arms: | 


4 Hath taught us —] This reading, which ſerves to exclude an 
inelegant repetition, 1 might have been derived from the 
qr I 598, corrected by our author,) is refuſed by Mr. Malone. 
ee the ſubſequent note: and yet, are we authorized to reject the 
fitteſt word, merely becauſe it is not found in the earlieſt copy? 
In a note on p. 587, Mr. Malone accepts a reading from a late 


quarto, which he acknowledges to be of no value. STEEVENS. | 


Hath ſhown us —] Thus the quarto, 1598. In that of I 599, 
ſhown was arbitrarily changed to taught, which conſequently is the 
reading of the folio, The repetition is much in our author's 
manner. MaLoNE. | | 

5. Here Mr. Pope inſerts the following ſpeech from the quartos: 

Lan. I thank your grace for this high courteſy, 
„Which I ſhall give away immediately.“ 
But Dr. Johnſon judiciouſly ſuppoſes it to have been rejected by 
Shakſpeare himſelf. STEEVENS. | Sno 
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places; 
our author's hiſtory and works, can ſuppoſe him to have undergone 


alteration comman 
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Myſelf,—and you, fon Harry,—will towards Wales, 
To fight with Glendower, and the earl of March, 
Rebellion in this land ſhall loſe his ſway, 

Meeting the check of ſuch another day: 

And ſince this buſineſs ſo fair is done,“ 

Let us not leave till all our own be won. [Exeunt. 


6 And fince this buſineſs ſo fair is dme,] Fair for fairly. Either 


that word is here uſed as a diſſyllable, or b»/ine/s as a triſyllable. 


| MaLONE. 
Buſineſs is undoubtedly the word employed as a triſyllable. 
ny ESE a | „55 STEEVENS, 


The following Obſervations arrived too late to be inſerted in their proper 
place, and are therefore referred to the concluſion of Mr. Malone's 
note, r | | | ; | 


Neither evidence nor argument has in my. opinion been yet 
produced, ſufficient to controvert the received opinion, that the 


character of Tae was Originally repreſented under the name 
of Oladcaſtle. The contraction of the original name Old, left 


ſtanding in the firſt edition, as the prolocutor of one of Falſtaff's 


ſpeeches, this addreſs of Old lad of the caſile, the Epilogue to 


Ling Henry V. plainly underſtood, the tradition mentioned by 


Mr. Rowe, and the united teſtimony of contemporary or ſuc- 
ceeding writers, not to inſiſt on the opinions of the moſt eminent 
criticks'and commentators, ſeem irrefragable. It has been obſerved, 
that „if the verſes be examined in which the name of Falllaf 
occurs, it will be found that O/dcaftle could not have ſtood in thoſe 
and that * thoſe only who are entirely unacquainted with 


the labour of new-writing each verſe,” Theſe verſes, I believe, 


are in number /even; and why he, who wrote between thirty and 


forty plays with eaſe, cannot be reaſonably ſuppoſed to have ſub- 
mitted to the drudgery of new-writing /ever lines, to introduce an 
Ted by his ſovereign, is to me utterly incom- 
prehenſible. But what need after all, of new-writing? There 
was but a ſingle ſyllable, in difference between the two names, to 
be ſupplied ; which might ſurely be effected, in ſome places at leaſt, 
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without an entirely new line, The verſes in queſtion are, at preſent, 
as follows: 
1.“ Away, good Ned. Falſtaff ſweats to death; 
2. And aſking every one for fir John Faltaf;” 
3. Give me my {word and cloak; Fa//aff good night; 
4. Now, Falftaff, where have you been all this while?“ 
5. Fare you well, Falfaf, I, in my condition; 
6. Well, you muſt now ſpeak fir John Fa/aff fair; 
7. Go, carry fir John Fa/faf to the Fleet; 
And may be ſuppoſed to have ſtood originally thus: 
| 1. Away, good Ned. Olacaſtle ſweats to death; 
2. And aiking every one for fir John Oldcaftle;” 


3. Give me my ſword and cloak; good night, Ol/dcafthe;"* = 


4. Now, Oldcaftle, where've you been all this while?“ or, 
© Oldcafile, where have you been all this while?“ 
5. © Fare you well, Olacaſtle, I, in my condition ;' 
6. You muſt now ſpeak fir John Oldcaſtle fair; 
7. *© Go, carry fir John Oldeaſtle to th' Fleet;” or, 
« Carry fir John Oldcaftle to the Fleet. 


Now, it is remarkable, that, of theſe ſeven lines, the fr actually 


requires the name of Oldcaſtle to perfect the metre, which is at 
preſent a foot deficient, and conſequently affords a proof that it 


was originally written to ſuit that name and no other; the /econd 


and #þ do not require the alteration of a fingle letter; the hird 
but a flight tranſpoſition; and the fourth, fixth, and ſeventh, the 
addition at moſt of a fingle ſyllable. So that all this mighty 
labour, which no one acquainted with our author's hiſtory and 
works can ſuppoſe him to have undergone, conſiſted in the ſub- 


ſtitution of Fa/ftaff for Oldcaftle, the tranſpoſition of two af , 


and the addition of three /yllables! a prodigious and inſurmount- 
able fatigue to be ſure! which might have taken no leſs ſpace than 
two long minutes; and which, al 

ſafely commit to the players. 


However the character of Sir John Oldcaftle, in the original 
play, might be performed, he does not, from any paſſage now in 


it, appear to have been either a pamper'd glutton or a coward; 


and therefore it is a fair inference that all thoſe extracts from 


early writers, in which Olacaſtle is thus defcribed, refer to our 
author's character ſo called, and not to the old play. If it be 
true that Queen Elizaheth, on ſeeing both or either of theſe plays 
of Henry IV. commanded Shakſpeare to produce his fat knight in 
a different ſituation, ſhe might at the ſame time, out of reſpect to 
the memory of Lord Cobham, have ſignified a deſire that he 
would change his name; which, being already acquainted with 
another cowardly knight of the ſame chriſtian name, one Sir Fohn 
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Falſtaſſe, in the old play of Henry YT. (for both Hall and Ho- 
linſhed call him rightly Faffolſe) he was able to do without having 
the trouble to invent or hunt after a new one; not perceiving or 
regarding the confuſion which the transfer would naturally make 


between the two characters. However this may have been, there 


is every reaſon to believe that when theſe two plays came out of 
our author's hands, the name of O/dcaftle ſupplied the place off 
Falſtaff. He continued Ned and Gadſbill, and why ſhould he 
abandon Olacaſtle? a name and character to which the public was 
already familiariſed, and whom an audience would indiſputably be 
much more glad to fee along with his old companions than a 
ſtranger; if indeed our author himſelf did not at the time he was 


writing theſe dramas, take the Sir John Oldcaſtle of the original 


play to be a real hiſtorical perſonage, as neceſſarily connected with 
his ſtory as Hal or Hotſpur. Rivson. | 1 1 5 e 


Mr. ToLLeT's Opinion concerning the Morris DANCERS por his 
„ | Window. | 5 


THE celebration of May-day, which is repreſented upon my \ 
as been 


window of painted glaſs, is a very ancient cuſtom, that 


obſerved by noble and royal perſonages, as well as by the vulgar. 
It is mentioned in Chaucer's Court of Lowe, that early on May- 
day “ furth goth al the court, both moſt and left, to fetche the 


flouris freſh, and braunch, and blome.“ Hiitorians record, that 
in the beginning of his reign, Henry the Eighth with his courtiers 


„ roſe on May-day very early to fetch May or green boughs; and 


they went with their bows and arrows ſhooting to the wood.” 


Stowe's Survey of London informs us, that ** every pariſh there, or 
two or three pariſhes joining together, had their Mayings; and did 
fetch in May-poles, with diverſe warlike ſhews, with good archers, 
Morrice Dancers, and other devices for paſtime all the day long.” 


| Shakſpeare® ſays it was © impoſſible to make the people ſleep on 


May morning; and that they roſe early to obſerve the rite of May. 
The court of King James the Firſt, and the populace, long pre- 


ſerved the obſervance of the day, as Spelman's Gary remarks 
under the word, Maiuma. | | | 


* Xing Henry VIII. Act V. ſc. iii. and Midjumner Night's Dream, AQIV. 
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Better judges may decide, that the inſtitution of this feſtivity 
originated from the Roman Floralia, or from the Celtic la Beltine, 
while I conceive it derived to us from our Gothic anceſtors. Olaus 
Magnus de Gentibus Septentrionalibas, Lib. XV. c. viii. ſays © that 
after their long winter from the beginning of October to the end 

of April, the northern nations have a cuſtom to welcome the re- 
turning ſplendor of the ſun with dancing, and mutually to feaſt 
each other, rejoicing that a better ſeaſon for fiſhing and hunting 
was approached.”* In honour of May-day the Goths and ſouthern a 
Swedes had a mock battle between ſummer and winter, which 1 1 
ceremony is retained in the Iſle of Man, where the Danes and | = 
Norwegians had been for a long time maſters. It appears from 
Holinſhed's Chronicle, Vol. II. p. 314, or in the year 1306. = 
that, before that time, in country towns the young folks choſe a A 
ſummer king and queen for ſport to dance about Maypoles. | 
'There can be no doubt but their majeſties had proper bela 
or ſuch as would beſt divert the ſpectators; and we may preſume, 
that ſome of the characters varied, as faſhions and cuſtoms altered. 
About half a century afterwards, a great addition ſeems to have 
been made to the diverſion by the introduction of the Morris or 
Mooriſh dance into it, which, as Mr. Peck, in his Memoirs of 
Milton, with great probability conjectures, was firſt brought into 
England in ho time of Edward III. when John of Gaunt re- 
turned from Spain, where he had been to aſſiſt Peter, King of 
Caftile, againft Henry the Baſtard. This dance,” ſays Mr. 
Peck, „was uſually performed abroad by an equal number of 
oung men, who danced in their ſhirts with ribbands and little 
bells about their legs. But here in England they have always an 
odd perſon beſides, being a boy“ dreſed in a girl's habit, whom 
they call Maid Marian, an old favourite character in the ſport. 
Thus, as he obſerves in the words of Shakſpeare, f they made 
more matter for a May morning: having as a pancake for Shrove- 
Tueſday, a Morris for May-day. | 

We are authorized by the poets, Ben Jonſon and Drayton, to 

call ſome of the repreſentations on my window Morris Dancers, 
though I am uncertain whether it exhibits one Mooriſh perſonage ; 

as none of them haye black or tawny faces, nor do they brandiſh 

ſwords or ſtaves in their hands, nor are they in their ſhirts 


* It is evident from ſeveral authors, that Maid Marian's part was frequently 
performed by a young woman, and often by one, as I think, of unſullied reputa- 
tion. Our Marian's deportment is decent and graceful. 


+ Twelfth Night, Act III. ſc. iv. Alls well that ends xvell, Act II. ſc. ii. 


t In the Moriſco the dancers held ſwords in their hands with the points 
upward, ſays Dr. Johnſon's note in Antony and Cleopatra, Act III. ic. ix. The 
Goths did the ſame in their military dance, ſays Olaus Magnus, Lib, XV. 

ch. xxii}, Haydocke's tranſlation of Lomazzo on Painting, 1598, Book II. p. 54, 
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adorned with ribbons. We find in Olaus Magnus, that the northern 
nations danced with braſs bells about their knees, and ſuch we 
have upon ſeveral of theſe figures, who may perhaps be the ori- 
ginal Engliſh performers in a May-game before the introduction 
of the real Morris dance. However this may be, the window 
exhibirs a favourite diverſion of our anceſtors in all its principal 
arts. I ſhall endeavour to explain ſome of the characters, and 
in compliment to the lady I will begin the deſcription with the 
front rank, in which ſhe is ſtationed. I am fortunate enough to 
have Mr. Steevens think with me, that figure 1. may be deſigned 
for the Bavian fool, or the fool with the Habberin bib, as Bavon, 
in Cotgrave's French Dictionary, means a bib for a flabbering child; 
and this figure has ſuch a bib, and a childiſh ſimplicity in his 
countenance. Mr. Steevens refers to a paſſage in Beaumont and 
Fletcher's play of The Two Noble Kinſmen, by which it appears 
that the Bavian in the Morris dance was a tumbler, and mimicked 
the barking of a dog. I apprehend that ſeveral of the Morris 
dancers on my window mumbled occaſionally, and exerted the 
chief feat of their activity, when they were aſide the May- pole; 
2 I apprehend that jigs, hornpipes, and the hay, were their chief 
ances. | 
It will certainly be tedious to deſcribe the colours of the drefles, 
but the taſk is attempted upon an intimation, that it might not be 
altogether unacceptable, The Bavian's cap is red, faced with yel- 
0 bow, his bib yellow, his doublet blue, his hoſe red, and his ſhoes 
black. | | 
Figure 2. is the celebrated Maid Marian, who, as queen of May, 
has a golden crown on her head, and in her left hand a flower, as 
the emblem of ſummer, The flower ſeems deſigned for a red pink, 
but the pointals are omitted by the engraver, who copied from a 
drawing with the like miſtake. Olaus Magnus mentions the arti- 
ficial raifing of flowers for the celebration of May-day ; and the 
ſuppoſition of the like practice“ here will account for the queen 
of May having in her hand any particular flower before the ſeaſon 
of its natural production in this climate. Her veſture was once 
faſhionable in the higheſt degree. It was anciently the cuſtom for 
maiden ladies to wear their hair + diſhevelled at their coronations, 


ſays: © There are other actions of dancing uſed, as of thoſe who are repreſented 
with weapons in their hands going round in a ring, capering ſkilfully, ſhaking their 
_ ©veapons after the manner of the Morris, with divers actions of meeting,” &c. 
« Others hanging Morris bells upon their ankles.” | 


* Markham's tranſlation of Hereſbatch's Huſbandry, 16431, obſerves, „ that 


gilliflowers, ſet in pots and carried into vaults or cellars, have flowered all the 
winter long, through the warmneſs of the place.” 


I + Leland's Collectanea, 1770, Vol. IV. p. 219, 293, Vol. V. p. 332, and 
Holinſhed, Vol. III. p. 801, 931; and ſee Capilli in Spelman's GIaſary. 
5 | | 
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their nuptials, and perhaps on all ſplendid ſolemnities. Margaret, 
the eldeſt daughter of He 

of Scotland, with the crown upon her head: her hair hanging 
down. Betwixt the crown and the hair was a very rich coif 
hanging down behind the whole length of the body. —This fingle 
example ſufficiently explains the dreſs of Marian's head. Her coif 


is purple, her ſurcoat blue, her cuffs white, the ſkirts of her robe 
ye 


yellow, the ſleeves of a carnation colour, and her ſtomacher red 
with a yellow lace in croſs bars. In Shakſpeare's play of Henry VIII. 
Anne Bullen at her coronation is in her hair, or as Holinſhed ſays, 
« her hair hanged down, but on her head ſhe had a coif with 
a circlet about it full of rich ſtones. 
Figure 3. is a friar in the full clerical tonſure, with the chaplet 


of white and red beads in his right hand; and, expreſſive of his 


_ profeſſed humility, his eyes are caſt upon the y His corded 

girdle, and his ruſſet habit, denote him to be of the Franciſcan 
order, or one of the grey friars, as they were commonly called 
from the colour of their apparel, which was a ruſſet or a brown 
ruſſet, as Holinſhed, 1586, Vol. III. p. 789, obſerves. The 
mixture of colours in his habit may be reſembled to a grey cloud, 

faintly tinged with red by the beams of the riſing ſun, and ſtreaked 
with black; and ſuch perhaps was Shakſpeare's Aurora, or “ the 
morn in ruſſet mantle clad.” Hamlet, Act I. ſc. i. The friar's 
ſtockings are red, his red girdle is ornamented with a golden twiſt, 
and with a golden tafſel. At his girdle hangs a wallet for the re- 


ception of proviſion, the only revenue of the mendicant orders of 


religious, who were named Walleteers or budget-bearers. It was 
cuſtomary * in former times for the prieſt and people in proceſſion 
to go to ſome adjoining wood on May-day morning, and return 


in a ſort of triumph with a May-pole, boughs, flowers, garlands, 


and ſuch like tokens of the ſpring ; and as the grey friars were 
held in very great eſteem, perhaps on this occaſion their attendance 
was frequently requeſted. Moſt of Shakſpeare's friars are Fran- 
ciſcans. Mr. Steevens ingeniouſly ſuggeſts, that as Marian was 
the name of Robin Hood's beloved miſtreſs, and as ſhe was the 
queen of May, the Morris friar was deſigned for friar Tuck, * 
lain to Robin Huid, king of May, as Robin Hood is ſtyled in Sir 


* See Mali induCtio in Cowel's Law Difionary. When the pariſh prieſts 


were inhibited by the dioceſan to aſſiſt in the May games, the Franciſcans might 


give attendance, as being exempted from epiſcopal juriſdiction. 


Splendid girdles appear to have been a great article of monaſtick finery. 
Wykeham, in his Viſitatio Notabilis, prohibits the Canons of Selborne any longer 
wearing filken girdles ornamented with gold or ſilver: „ Zoniſve ſericis auri vel 
argenti ornatum habentibus,” See Natural Hiftory and Antiquities of Selborne, 
p-. 371, and Appendix, p. 459. HoLT WurTE., | 
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David Dalrymple's extracts from the book of the Univer/al Kirk, 
in the year 1576. „ | 
Figure 4. has been taken to be Marian's gentleman-uſher. Mr. 
Steevens conſiders him as Marian's paramour, who in delicacy ap- 
pears uncovered before her; and as it was a cuſtom for betrothed 
perſons to wear ſome mark for a token of their mutual en age- 
ment, he thinks that the croſs-ſhaped flower on the head of this 
figure, and the flower in Marian's Land, denote their eſpouſals or 
contract. Spenſer's Shepherd's Calendar, April, ſpecifies the flow- 
ers worn of paramours to be the pink, the purple columbine, gilli- 
flowers, carnations, and ſops in wine. I ſuppoſe the flower in 
| Marian's hand to be a pink, and this to be a Cock-gillifower, or 
the Heſperis, dame's violet, or queen's gilliflower ; but perhaps 
it may be deſigned for an ornamental 1 An eminent bota- 
niſt apprehends the flower upon the man's head to be an Epime- 
dium. Many particulars of this figure reſemble Abſolon, the pa- 
Tiſh clerk in Chaucer's Miller's Tale, ſuch as his curled and golden 
hair, his kirtle of watchet, his red hoſe, and Paul's windows cor- 
vin on his ſhoes, that is, his ſhoes pinked and cut into holes, like 
the windows of St. Paul's ancient church. My window plainly 
exhibits upon his right thigh a yellow ſcrip or pouch, in which he 
might, as treaſurer to the company, put the collected pence, which 
he might receive, though the cordelier muſt, by the rules of his 
order, carry no money about him. If this figure ſhould not be 
allowed to 4 a pariſh clerk, I incline to call him Hocus Pocus, or 
| ſome juggler attendant upon the maſter of the hobby-horſe, as 
* faire de tours de (jouer de la) gibeciere, in Boyer's French 
Dictionary, ſignifies to play tricks by virtue of Hocus Pocus, His 
red {in hs, 8 a yellow lace, and his ſhoes are yellow. Ben 
Jonſon mentions ©* Hokos Pokos in a juggler's jerkin,” which 
Skinner derives from kirtlekin; that is, a ſhort kirtle, and ſuch 
ſeems to be the coat of this figure. | 
Figure 5. is the famous hobby-horſe, who was often forgotten 
or diſuſed in the Morris dance, even after Maid Marian, the friar, 
and the fool, were continued in it, as is intimated in Ben Jonſon's 
maſque of The Metamorphoſed Giffies, and in his Entertainment of 
the Queen and Prince at Althorpe. Our hobby is a ſpirited horſe 


* Vol. VI. p. 93, of Whalley's edition, 1756: 
% Clo, They ſhould be Morris dancers by their gingle, but they have no napkins. 
4 Coc. No, nor a hobby-horſe. | | | 
« Clo. Oh, he's often forgotten, that's no rule; but there is no Maid Marian 
nor friar amongſt them, which is the ſurer mark.” . 
Vol. V. p. 211: | g 
, But ſee, the hobby-horſe is forgot. 
«« Fool, it muſt be your lot 
4% To ſupply his want with faces, 
4% And ſome other buftoon graces.” 
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of paſteboard, in which the maſter dances,* and diſplays tricks of 
legerdemain, ſuch as the threading of the needle, the mimicking 
of the whigh-hie, and the daggers in the noſe, &c. as Ben Jon- 
ſon, edit. 1756, Vol. I. p. 171, acquaints us, and thereby explains 
the ſwords in the man's cheeks. What is ſtuck in the horſe's 
mouth I apprehend to be a ladle ornamented with a ribbon. Its 
uſe was to receive the ſpeRators' pecuniary donations, The crim- 
ſon foot- cloth fretted with gold, the golden bit, the purple bridle 
with a golden taſſel, and ſtudded with gold; the man's le 
mantle with a golden border, which is latticed with n 
Iden crown, purple cap with a red feather, and with a golden 
— induce me to think him to be the king of May; though he 
now appears as a juggler and a buffoon. We are to recollect the 
ſimplicity of ancient times, which knew not polite literature, and 
delighted in jeſters, tumblers, jugglers, and pantomimes. The 
emperor Lewis the Debonair not only ſent for ſuch actors upon 
great feſtivals, but out of complaiſance to the people was obliged 
to aſſiſt at their plays, though he was averſe to publick ſhews. 
Queen Elizabeth was entertained at Kenelworth with Italian tum- 
blers, Morris dancers, &. The colour of the hobby-horſe is a 
reddiſh white, like the beautiful bloſſom of the peach-tree. The 
man's coat or doublet is the only one upon the window that has 
buttons upon it, and the right fide of it is yellow, and the left red. 
Such a particoloured jacket, fand hoſe in the like manner, were 
occaſionally faſhionable from Chaucer's days to Ben Jonſon's, who, 
in Epigram 73, ſpeaks of a “ partie-per-pale picture, one half 
drawn in ſolemn Cyprus, the other cobweb lawn.“ 
Figure 6. ſeems to be a clown, peaſant, or yeoman, by his 
brown viſage, notted hair, and robuſt limbs. f In Beaumont and 
Fletcher's play of The Two Noble Kinſmen, a clown is placed next 
to the Bavian fool in the Morris dance; and this figure is next to 
him on the file, or in the downward line. His bonnet is red, faced _ 
with yellow, his jacket red, his ſleeves yellow, ſtriped acroſs or 
rayed with red, the upper part of his hoſe is like the ſleeves, and 
the lower part is a coarſe deep purple, his ſhoes red, | 
Figure 7. by the ſuperior neatneſs of his dreſs, may be a franklin 
or a gentleman of fortune. His hair is curled, his bonnet purple, 


1 Dr. Plot's Hiſtory of Staffordſpire, p. 434, mentions a dance by a hobby- 
horſe and ſix others. | | 5 | | 

+ Holinſhed, 1586, Vol. III. p. 326, 805, 812, 844, 963. Whalley's 
edition of Ben Jonſon, Vol. VI. p. 248. Stowe's Survey of London, 1720, 
Book V. p. 164, 166. Urry's Chaucer, p. 198. 


So, in Chaucer's Canterbury Tales, the yeoman is thus deſcribed; & A 

- nott hede had he, with a brown viſage. | 
Again, in The Widew's Tears, by Chapman, 1612; « —— your not-beaded = 
country gentleman.” | | : US is 
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his doublet red with gathered ſleeves, and his yellow ſtomacher is 
laced with red. His hoſe red, ſtriped acroſs or rayed with a whitiſh 
brown, and ſpotted brown. His cod-piece is yellow, and ſo are 
his ſhoes, | | 
Figure 8. the May-pole, is painted yellow and black in ſpiral 
lines. Spelman's Glaſſary mentions the cuſtom of ereRing a tall 
May-pole painted with various colours. Shakſpeare, in the play 
of A Midſummer Night's Dream, Act III. ſc. ii. ſpeaks of a painted 
May-pole. Upon our pole are diſplayed St. George's red croſs, 
or the banner of England, and a white pennon or ſtreamer em- 
blazoned with a red croſs terminating like the blade of a ſword, 
but the delineation thereof is much faded. It is plain however 
from an inſpection of the window, that the upright line of the 
croſs, which is diſunited in the engraving, ſhould 4 continuous.“ 
Keyſler, in p. 78, of his Northern and Celtic Antiquities, gives us 
perhaps the original of May- poles; and that the French uſed to 
erect them appears alſo from Mezeray's Hiftory of their King 
Henry IV. and from a paſſage in Stowe's Chronicle in the year 1 560, 
Mr. Theobald and Dr. Warburton acquaint us that the May-games, 
and particularly ſome of the characters in them, became excep- 
tionable to the puritanical humour of former times. By an 2 1 : 
nance of the Rump Parliament + in April, 1644, all May-poles 
were taken down and removed by the conſtables and church- 
_ wardens, &c. After the Reſtoration they were permitted to be 
erected again, I apprehend they are now generally unregarded 
and unfrequented, but we ſtill on May-day adorn our doors in the 
country with flowers and the boughs of birch, which tree was 
eſpecially honoured on the ſame feſtival by our Gothic anceſtors. 
To prove figure 9. to be Tom the Piper, Mr. Steevens has very 
happily quoted theſe lines from Drayton's third Eclogue ; 
| « Myſelf above Tom Piper to advance, | 
% Who ſo beſtirs him in the Morris dance 
85 «« For penny wage. V 
His tabour, tabour-ftick, and pipe, atteſt his profeſſion; the 
feather in his cap, his ſword, and filver-tinftured ſhield, may de- 


St. James was the apoſtle and patron of Spain, and the knights of his 
order were the moſt honourable there; and the enſign that they wore, was white, 
charged with a red croſs in the form of a ſword, The pennon or ſtreamer upon 

the May-pole ſeems to contain ſuch a croſs. If this conjecture be admitted, we 
| have the banner of England and the enſign of Spain upon the May- pole; and 
perhaps from this circumſtance we may infer that the glaſs was painted during 
the marriage of King Henry VIII. and Katharine of Spain. For an account of 
the enſign of the knights of St. James, ſee Aſhmole's Hiſtory of the Order of the 

Garter, and Mariana's Hiſtory of Spain. 5 | 
+ This ſhould have been called the Long Parliament, The Rump Parliament 
was in Oliver's time. RrzD, 48 
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note him to be a ſquire minſtrel, or a minſtrel of the ſuperior order. 
Chaucer, 1721, p. 181, ſays: * Minſtrels uſed a red hat.” Tom 
Piper's bonnet is red, faced or turned up with yellow, his doublet 
blue, the ſleeves blue, turned up with yellow, ſomething like red 
muffettees at his wriſts, over his doublet is a red garment, like a 


ſhort cloak with arm-holes, and with a yellow cape, his hoſe red, 


and garniſhed acroſs and perpendicularly on the thighs, with a 
narrow yellow lace, This ornamental trimming ſeems to be called 
gimp-thigh'd in Grey's edition of Butler's Hudibras; and ſome- 
thing almoſt ſimilar occurs in Love's Labour's Loft, AR IV. ſc. ii. 
where the mentions, ** Rhimes are guards on wanton Cupid's 


hoſe. His ſhoes are brown. 


Figures 10. and 11. have been thought to be Flemings or 
Spaniards, and the latter a Moriſco. The bonnet of figure 10. is 
red, turned up with blue, his jacket red with red ſleeves down the 
arms, his ſtomacher white with a red lace, his hoſe yellow, ftriped 
| acroſs or rayed with blue, and ſpotted blue, the under part of his 

hoſe blue, his ſhoes are pinked, and they are of a light colour, I 
am at a loſs to name the pennant-like ſlips waving from his 
| ſhoulders, but I will venture to call them fide-ſleeves or long 
ſleeves, lit into two or three parts. The poet Hocclive or Occleve, 
about the reign of Richard the Second, or of Henry the Fourth, 
mentions ſide- ſleeves of pennyleſs grooms, which ſwept the ground; 
and do not the two following quotations infer the uſe or faſhion 
of two pair of ſleeves upon one youn or doublet? It is aſked in 
the appendix to Bulwer's Artificial Changeling : ** What uſe is there 
of any other than arming ſleeves, which anſwer the proportion of 
the arm?” In Much Ado about Nothing, AR III. fc. iv. a lady's 
wn is deſcribed with down-ſleeves, and fide-fleeves, that is, as 
conceive it, with ſleeves down the arms, and with another pair 
of ſleeves, ſlit open before from the ſhoulder to the bottom or 
almoſt to the bottom, and by this means unſuſtained by the arms 
and hanging down by her ſides to the ground or as low as her 
gown. If ſuch ſleeves were ſlit downwards into four parts, they 
would be quartered; and Holinſhed ſays: “ that at a royal mum- 
mery, Henry VIII. and fifteen others appeared in Almain jackets, 
with long quartered ſleeves; and I conſider the bipartite or 
tripartite ſleeves of figures 10. and 11. as only a ſmall variation of 
that faſhion. Mr. Steevens thinks the winged fleeves of figures 
10. and 11. are alluded to in Beaumont and Fletcher in The 
Pilgrim : | | e 
| cc That fairy rogue that haunted me 
He has ſleeves like dragon's wings.“ 

And he thinks that from theſe perhaps the fluttering ſtreamers 
of the preſent Morris dancers in Suſſex may be derived, Markham's 
Art of Angling, 1635, orders the 4 * apparel to be without 
hanging ſleeves, waving looſe, like fails.” 


5 n 
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Figure 11. has upon his head a ſilver coronet, a purple cap with 
a red feather, and with a golden knop. In my opinion he per- 
ſonates a nobleman, for I incline to think that various ranks of life 
were meant to be repreſented upon my window. He has a poſt of 
honour, or, “a ſtation in the valued file,“ which here ſeems to 
be the middle row, and which according to my conjecture com- 
png the queen, the king, the May-pole, and the nobleman. 

e golden crown upon the head of the maſter of the hobby-horſe, 
denotes pre-eminence of rank over figure 11. not only by the 
greater value of the metal, f but by the ſuperior number of points 
raiſed upon it. The ſhoes are blackiſh, the hoſe red, riped 
| acroſs or rayed with brown or with a darker red, his codpiece 
yellow, his doublet yellow, with yellow ſide- ſleeves, and red 
arming ſleeves, or down-fleeves. The form of his doublet is re- 
markable. There is great variety in the dreſſes and attitudes of 
the Morris dancers on the window, but an ocular obſervation will 
give a more accurate idea of this and of other particulars than a 
verbal deſcription. = FEE | 

Figure 12. is the counterfeit fool, that was kept in the royal 
palace, and in all great houſes, to make ſport for the family. He 
appears with all the badges of his office; the bauble in his hand, 
and a coxcomb hood with aſſes ears on his head. The top of the 
hood riſes into the form of a cock's neck and head, with a bell at 
the latter; and Minſheu's Dictionary, 1627, under the word cock's 
comb, obſerves, that * natural idiots and fools have [ accuſtomed | 
and ſtill do accuſtome themſelves to weare in their cappes cocke's 
feathers or a hat with a necke and a head of a cocke on the top, 
and a bell thereon,” &c. His hood is blue, guarded or edged 
with yellow at its ſcalloped bottom, his doublet 1s red, ſtriped 
acroſs or rayed with a deeper red, and edged with yellow, his 
girdle yellow, his left ſide hoſe yellow, with a red ſhoe, and his 
right fide hoſe blue, ſoled with red leather. Stowe's Chronicle, 
1614, p. 899, mentions a pair of cloth-ſtockings ſoled with white 
leather called *« caſhambles,” that is, Chauſſes ſemelles de cuir, 
as Mr. Anſtis, on the Knighthood of the Bath, obſerves. The 
fool's bauble and the carved head with aſſes ears upon it are all 
yellow. There is in Olaus Magnus, 1555, p. $24, a delineation 
of a fool, or jeſter, with ſeveral bells upon his habit, with a 
bauble in his hand, and he has on his head a hood with aſſes ears, 
a feather, and the reſemblance of the comb of a cock. Such jeſters 
ſeem to have been formerly much careſſed by the northern nations, 


*The right hand file is the firſt in dignity and account, or in degree of 
value, according to Count Mansfield's Directions of War, 1624. 


+ The ancient kings of France wore gilded helmets, the dukes and counts 
wore filvered ones. See Selden's Titles of Honour for the raiſed foints of 
Coronets, | | 1 
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eſpecially in the court of Denmark; and perhaps our ancient jo- 


culator regis might mean ſuch a perſon. 


A gentleman of the higheſt claſs in hiſtorical literature, appre- 


hends, that the repreſentation upon my window is that of a Morris 
dance proceſſion about a May-pole ; and he inclines to think, yet 
with many doubts of its propriety in a modern painting, that the 
perſonages in it rank in the bouſtrophedon form. 5 

rangement (ſays he) the piece ſeems to form a regular whole, and 


the train is begun and ended by a fool in the following manner: 


Figure 12. is the well-known fool. Figure 11. is a Moriſco, and 


figure 10, a Spaniard, perſons peculiarly pertinent to the Morris 


dance; and he remarks that the Spaniard obviouſly forms a fort 
of middle term betwixt the Mooriſh and the Engliſh characters, 
having the great fantaſtical ſleeve of the one, and the laced ſto- 
macher of the other. Figure 9. is Tom the Piper. Figure 8. 
the May-pole. Then follow the Engliſh characters, repreſenting 
as he apprehends, the five great ranks of civil life. Figure 7. is the 
franklin, or private gentleman. Figure 6. is a plain churl or villane. 
He takes figure 5. the man within the hobby-horſe, to be perhaps 
a Mooriſh king, and from many circumſtances of ſuperior grandeur 
plainly pointed out as the greateſt perſonage of the piece, the 
monarch of the May, and the intended conſort of our Engliſh 
Maid Marian. Figure 4. is a nobleman. Figure 3. the friar, the 
repreſentative of all the clergy. Figure 2. is Maid Marian, queen 
* May. Figure 1. the leſſer fool cloſes the rea. 
My deſcription commences where this concludes, or J have re- 
_ verſed this gentleman's arrangement, by which in either way the 
train begins and ends with a fool; but I will not aſſert that ſuch a 
diſpoſition was deſignedly obſerved by the painter. 155 
With regard to the antiquity of the painted glaſs there is no 
memorial or traditional account tranſmitted to us; nor is there any 
date in the toom but this, 1621, which is over a door, and which 
indicates in my opinion the year of building the houſe. The book 
of Sports or lawful Recreations upon Sunday after Evening-prayers, 


and upon Hloly- days, 2 by King James in 1618, allowed 


May-games, Morris dances, and the ſetting up of May-poles; and, 
as Ben Jonſon's Maſque of The Metamorphoſed Gypſies, intimates, 
that Maid Marian, and the friar, together with the often forgotten 


hobby-horſe, were ſometimes continued in the Morris dance as 


late as the year 1621, I once thought that the glaſs might be 


ſtained about that time; but my preſent objections to this are the 


following ones, It ſeems from the prologue to the play of King 
Henry VIII. that Shakſpeare's fools ſhould be dreſſed “ in a long 
motley coat guarded with yellow; but the fool upon my window 
is not ſo habited ; and he has upon his head a hood, which I ap- 
prehend might be the coverture of the fool's head before the days 


of Shakſpeare, when it was a cap with a comb like a cock's, as 
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both Dr. Warburton and Dr. Johnſon aſſert, and they ſeem juſtified 
in doing ſo from King Lear's fool giving Kent his cap, and calling 
it his coxcomb. I am uncertain, whether any judgement can be 
formed from the manner of ſpelling the inſcrolſed inſcription upon 
the May-pole, upon which is diſplayed the old banner of England, 
and not the union flag of Great Britain, or St. George's red croſs 
and St. Andrew's white croſs joined together, which was ordered 
by King James in 1606, as Stowe's Chronicle certifies. Only one 
of the * has buttons, which I concetve were common in Queen 
Elizabeth's reign; nor have any of the figures ruffs, which faſhion' 
commenced in the latter days of Henry VIII. and from their want 
of beards alſo I am inclined to ſuppoſe they were delineated before 
the year 1535, when © King Henry VIII. commanded all about 
his court to poll their heads, and cauſed his own to be polled, 
and his beard to be notted, and no more ſhaven.” Probably the 
glaſs was painted in his youthful days, when he delighted in May- 
games, unleſs it may be judged to be of much higher antiquity by 
almoſt two centuries. ? 30 8 
Such are my conjectures upon a ſubject of ſo much obſcurity; 
but it is high time to reſign it to one more converſant with the 
hiſtory of our ancient dreſſes. Tol LET. | 


THE END OF THE EIGHTH VOLUME. 
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